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GOOD WISHES FOR 1948. 


A Message from Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A 




Minister for Agriculture. 


TO the primary producers of New South Wales 
1 extend every good wish for 1948, which 1 trust 
will prove to be a year of bounteous yields and 
remunerative returns. 

It is particularly (/ratifyintf to note as a 
si(/n of the times, that at long last the im- 
portant role played by the primary producer 
in the 7eorld's economy is being unreersally 
recognised, end that 7cith such recognition 
has come the realisation that he is entitled 
to receive an equitable share of the ^oealth 
he creates. True, it has taken tzoo zoars, 
added to long years of economic instability 
to establish this recognition of the depen- 
dence of the modern zvorld on its farmers 
as the prodneers of food and clothing, and 
also to azvaken the primary producer to this 
sense of his importance in the community. 

The time is nozv opportune for primary 
producers to take full advantage of the 
latest developments in the mechanisation of 
their industries and in co-operation for the 
marketing of their products. They must. 


Hon. r. H. Graham. M.L.A.. 
Minister for Agriculture. 
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however, at the same time^ practise method^ 
of crop husbandry that will conserve the 
fertility of their soil and not exploit them; 
•land raise their livestock by sound and eco- 
nomic methods, safeguarding themselves 
against stock losses in times of drought by 
putting aside resen^cs of fodder in good 
seasons. 

It is certain that for several years to come 
the overseas demand for foodstuffs will ex- 
ceed the supply available and that good 
prices will rule for our exportable surpluses. 
This gives the Australian farmer a breath- 
ing spell which he must utilise to the full in 
raising not only the volume, but also par- 
ticularly the quality, of our production. 


[January 1948. 

It is certain also that within a few years 
we ivill be faced with keen competition from 
other countries, which have the advantage 
of being closer to the markets of the world, 
and we must do everything possible to en- 
sure that we can meet this competition on 
an even basis. 

The Department of Agriculture, of which 
I am proud to be the Ministerial head, will 
assist producers in every way possible to 
solve their problems, increase their yields 
and generally improve their conditions. The 
officers of the Department join with me in 
extending sincere good wishes to the pri- 
mary producers of the State for the years 
ahead. 



Food and Agricukure Organisation. 

New South Wales Committee to be Establisheil. 


Thk Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Gra- 
M,^L.A.) has received advice that the Pre- 
*‘niier has approved establishment of a Food and 
Agriculture Organisation Committee in New South 
Wales. 

This Committee, the Minister stated, was to 
function under the Chairmanship of Dr. R. J. 
Noble, Under Secretary and Director of the 
Department of Agriculture, who led the Australian 
Delegation to the F.A.O. Quebec Conference in 
1945. The other members would be: 

Mr. T. C. Roughley, Superintendent of Fisheries. 

Dr. H. G. Wallace, Deputy Director-General 
of Public Health, and Member of the State 
4 Nutrition Committee. 

A representative of the Department of Conser- 
vation, which controls the Forestry Commission, 
the Soil Conservation Service and the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Commission. 

It was hoped to arrange the inaugural meeting 
of the Committee at an early date. 

F.A.O. was the first of the various United 
Nations Organ! sat ion.s to be established. Discus- 


sing the significance of F.A.O., both to Australia 
and the post-war world at large, Dr. Nolde stated 
that F.A.O. aimed primarily to promote “freedom 
from want“ — as expres.sed in the pledges of the 
Atlantic Charter. Towards achievement of this 
aim, the functions of F.A.O. were, briefly : to 
promote efficiency in production, distribution and 
utilisation of the products of the farms, forests 
and fisheries of the world; to improve levels of 
nutrition and to improve standards of well-being 
of both producers arid consumers. 

Marketing was regarded as the crux of the 
whole food and agriculture problem. Inefficient 
production and distribution represented waste 
which an impoverished world could ill afford. 

Continued effective research and education 
through F.A.O. would do much to promote effi- 
ciency and to eliminate this waste. Increased 
industriali.sation and increased production of pro- 
tective foodstuffs, particularly in under-developed 
countries, would help remove many of the evils 
associated wdth poverty and would help to pro- 
mote purchasing power. 


Fruit Fly Control Measures are Compukory. 


All owners or occupiers of land upon which one 
or more fruit trees are growing are bound by 
law to exercise certain control measures. These 
include the application of tartar-emetic or sodium- 
fluosilicate poison tent to the trees at least every 
week and the immediate collection and destruction 
of fallen or infected fruit. Destruction must be 

^kgm 2 


by thorough burning or boiling. Burial of waste 
or infected fruit is a punishable offence. 

Particulars of the poison bait and of other 
requirements may be obtained from the local fruit 
inspector or from the Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT RECOMMENDED 
For 1948 Sowing. 

THE ontstandfaig feature of the 1947-48 wheat teasoii has been the widespread epidemic 
of stem msl which caused serious losses to many farmers, especially those in northern and 
central wheatgrowing areas. Damage from stem rust will donbikmly amount to millions 
of bushels. Fortunatelb^ an appreciable acreage had already been sown to stem rust 
resijrtant wheats in the North-west These wheats, Gabo, Charter, Yalta, Kendee and 
Celebration all retained their high degree of stem rust resistance under epidemic conditions. 

They yielded heavy crops of plump grain under conditions where adjacent crops of rust 
susceptible wheats such as Eureka, Gular, Pnsa, Bordan and even Ford were heavily 
atta^ed and produced light-weight grain and in some cases almost complete crop failures. 

As the result of this stem rust epidemic the Standing Advisory Committee on Wheat 
has decided to recommend the much more widespread cultivation of these rust resistant 


varieties. 

As the result of war-time conditions fol- 
lowed by drought years over much of the 
State in 1944 and 1946, the amount of avail- 
able yield information on the rust resistant 
varieties when grown in central and southern 
parts of the wheat belt is more limited than 
the Committee would have desired. Unfor- 
tunately, also, seed supplies of the rust re- 
sistant wheats are limited and the shortage 
of bags will, to a considerable extent, restrict 
any large movement of seed of the rust 
resistant varieties from northern to central 
and southern wheat areas. 

In spite of these facts the inclusion of 
many of the resistant wheats in recommen- 
dations for Zones 5 to 23 is considered to 
be justified. In most instances a standard 
rust susceptible variety has also been re- 
tained in the recommendations because it is 
believed that farmers will in many instances 
be unwilling, perhaps rightly, to swing over 
completely to the growing of new varieties 
with which they are not familiar. Even 
where this is not so, it is realised that seed 
of the resistant varieties will be so limited 
that it will be necessary to plant a con- 
siderable part of many farms with the older 
susceptible varieties. 

The complete breakdown in resistance to 
rust of Eureka was again confirmed. Dur- 
ing 1947 Eureka was one of the most heavily 
rusted varieties and in spite of its many 
other good qualities it has been removed 
from the list of recommendations. The 
record of this variety draws attention to the 
possibility of any of the stem rust resistant 
varieties becoming susceptible with a change 
in the rust parasite. 


Unless otherwise mentioned the varieties 
of wheat recommended are suitable for both 
grain and hay. The accompanying map 
shows the wheat zones. 

Time of Sowing. 

Varieties are classed as suitable for “Early 
Sowing,” “Mid-season Sowing” and “Late 
Sowing” in relation to the normal range of 
sowing dates for the district. Wheats suit- 
able for early sowing are usually late matur- 
ing, and if sown late they may be prema- 
turely hayed off by excessive heat and may 
also more liable to destruction by rust. 
On the other hand, early maturing varieties 
suitable for “Late Sowing” may, if sown 
early, come into head prematurely and be 
destroyed by frost or cold damage. Early 
maturing varieties should, therefore, not be 
sown early, nor should late maturing varie- 
ties be sown late. Within reasonable limits 
early sowings are likely to be more satisfac- 
tory in most districts than late plantings. 

Early Sozving . — Ford type of wheat. 

Mid-season Sowing . — Bencubbin type of 
wheat. 

Late Sowing . — Gular type of wheat. 

It is considered very important that 
growers should pay close attention to the 
maturity and time of sowing of the new 
rust-resistant wheats. During 1947 the sow- 
ing too early of such early maturing varie- 
ties as Gabo and Charter resulted in con- 
siderable damage from stem frost injury. 
The following is the Correct time of sowing 
of these varieties: — 

Early Sowing. — Celebration. 

Mid-season Sowing. — ^Yalta, Kendee. 

Laiis Sowing. — ^Charter, Gabo. 
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Eureka. 


Effect of Stem Rust on Wheat 
Grain. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show typical grain samples 
of non-susceptible and suscep- 
tible varieties, taken during a 
heavy stem rust emidemic. 

The samples were taken from 
crops grown side by side in the 
north-west. 



CeUbrttien. 
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FIRE FIGHTER 

Every farm and station should have one of these 

reliable units to deal with crop, grass and scrub 

fires — ^fires in hay and fodder stacks, barns, wool- 

sheds, etc. 

Look over these outstanding features^ 

• Light, portable, easy to operate, 

• k/i7/ operate two hoses with a pressure up to 
40./fcs. 

a It throws a jet or water stream 40 to 50-ft, 

• Economy of water. Delivery rate is approxi- 
mately 3-gallons per minute per hose, A 44- 
gallon drum of water will last up to 7 minutes, 

• Special patented nozzles give a fan type spray 
for use on grass or crop fires. Jet noules are 
also supplied. 


The Cooper Fire-fighter is a 
compact, easy -to -handle 
unit, and, in emergency, can 
be quickly installed in the 
back of a utility. 


Write ter Ml pertkelers, 

COOPER ENGINEERING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 


l33.Fr.7N 
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RUCIDE will give lasting protection against flies and other 
Insect pests in the home, dairies, stables, and outhouses. 

A single application keeps surfaces pest free for months. 

RUDOX Air floated D.D.T. Dusts for agricultural pest control 
are now available. 


Obtainable from Pastoral Suppliers and Storekeepers everywhere 

TAUBMANS LIMITED Chem/eai Froduets 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide, Perth 
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NORTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 1: Northern Tableland. 

(Armidale, Glen Innes.) 

Mid-season Sowing — Ford, Celebration. 

Laie Sowing — Yalta. 

Zone 2: North-wertem. Slopes — Eastern 
Portion. 

(Warialda, Delungra, Inverell, Bingara, Barraba, 
Attunga, Tamworth, Quirindi and Upper 
Hunter Districts.) 

Early Soznng — Fedweb i, Celebration, Bordan 
(for Upper Hunter). 

Mid-season Solving — Yalta, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — Charter, Pirsa 4, Gabo. 

Zone 3: North-western Slopes — Weetern 
Portion. 

(Manilla, Somerton, Cur lewis, Gunnedah, Bog- 
gabri, Mullaley, Tambar Springs.) 

Early Sowing — Fedweb i, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Sowing — Yalta, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — Charter, Pusa 4 and Gabo. 

Zone 4: North-western Plains. 

( Boggabilla, Garah, Gravesend, Pallamallavva, 
Bellata, Narrabri, Baan Baa, Wee Waa, 
Pilliga, Baradine, Coonamble. ) 

Early Solving — Ford. Fedweb i, Celebration. 
Mid-season Suivhig — Yalta, Kendee. Charter. 
Lale Sowing — Charter. Pusa 4, Gabo, Bungulla 
(Baradine and Coonamble districts only). 

CENTRAL WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 5: Central Tableland. 

(Bathurst to Orange Districts.) 
Mid-season Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Late Sowing — Waratah, Charter. 

Zone 6: Central -western Slopes — North- 
eastern Portion. 

(Coonabarabran, Binnaway, Mendooran, Lead- 
vilJe, Coolali, Dunedoo, Gulgong, Mudgee. 
Wellington, (jeuric.) 

Early Sowing — Ford, Bordan, Celebration. 

Mid-season Sowin" — Bencubbin, Baroota Won- 
dre (for hay only), Yalta, Kendee. 

Late Sowing — (.labo. Charter. 

Zone 7: Central -western Slopes — Central- 
eastern Portion. 

(Molong, Manildra, Cumnock, Cudal, Cargo.) 
Ea 7 'ly Solving — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Yalta, Kendee. 

Zone 8: Central-wertern Slopes — Sauth- 
eastern Portion. 

(Cowra, Canowindra, Eugowra, Goolagong. 
Koorawatha, (jreenethorpe, (Grenfell.) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 

Mid-seajion Sowing — Yalta, Kendee, Waratah, 
Bencubbin. 


Zone 9: Central -western Slopes — North- 
western Portion. 

(Tooraweenah, Gulargambone, Gilgandra, F.u^ 
mungerie, Dubbo, Wongarbon, Tomingley. )'^ 

Early Sowing — Ford, Celebration. 

Mid-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Yalta, Kendee. . 
Laie Sowing — Gabo, Charter. 

Zone 10: Central -western Slopes — ^South- 
western Portion. 

(Parkes, Forbes. Bogan Gate, Peak Hill, 
Trundle.) 

Early Sowing — Ford, Celebration. 

Mid-season Sowing — Bencubl)in, Kendee. Yalta. 
Baroota Wonder (for hay only). 

Late Sowing — Gabo, Koala, Baroota Wonder 
(hay only). 

Zone 1 1 : Central-western Plains — Northern 
Portion. 

(Albert. TottcMiham, Trangic, Narromine, Con- 
dobolin, Euabalong.) 

Early Sowing — Bencubbin, Yalta. Kendee, 
Baroota Wonder (for hay only). 

Mid-scaso 7 t 'Solving — Gular, Koala, Gabo, Bun- 
gulla. 

Zone 12: Central-western Plains — Southern 
Portion. 

(Cargelligo, Tullibigeal, Hillston, Merriwagga, 
Weethalle, Rankin’s Springs, Ycnda, Griffith.) 

Early Bencubbin, Yalta, Kendee. 

Mid-season Solving — Gular, Bungulla, Gabo. 


SOUTHERN WHEAT BELT. 

Zone 13: Southern Tableland. 

(Goiilbnrn. Yass, Federal Territory.) 
Mid-season Sowing — Ford, Celebration. 

Zone 14: South-western Slopes — Eastern 
Portion. 

(Youiicr. Boorowa. l^eiidick Alurrel, Murrumbur- 
rah, Wallendbeen, Cootamundra, Stockinbingal. ) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 

M id -season Solving — Bencubbin, Yalta, Ken- 
dee. 

Late Sowing — Gabo. 

Zone 15: South-western Slopes — Central 
Portion. 

(Bribbaree. Quandialla, Caragabal, Teniora. Ariah 
Park, Barmedman. ) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford. Celebration. 
Mid\-scason Solving — Bencui)bin, Kendee, Yalta. 
La tc S ozving — Cial)o. 

Zone 16: South-western Slopes — Western 
Portion. 

(Wyalong, Ungarie, Barcllan. Ardlctban. 
Tallin ibd.) 

Early Soz\?ing — Ford 

Midy-season Solving — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
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Late Sowing — Gabo, Bungulla (northern section 
only). 

Zone 17: North-eastern Riverine. 

(Junee, Marrar, Coolamon, Wagga, Uranquinty, 
The Rock, Milbrulong, Lockhart.) 

Early Solving — Bordan, Ford, Baroota Wonder 
(for hay only). 

Mid-season Sowing — Kendee, Yalta, Baroota 
Wonder (for hay only), Bencubbin. 

Late Sowing — Gabo. 

Zone 18: South-eastern Riverine. 

(Yerong Creek, Henty, Pleasant Hills, Culcairn, 
Holbrook, Walbundry, Walla Walla, Gero- 
gery, Jindera, Albury, Tumbaruinba, Brock- 
lesby, Balldale, Corowa,) 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid\-season Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Late Sowing — Waratah, Gabo. 

Zone 19: North-cenitral Riverine. 

< Ganmain, Grong Grong, Narrandera, Darlington 
Point, Boree (Treek, Urana.) 

Early Solving — Ford. 

Midhseason Sowing — Bencubbin, Kendee, Yalta. 
Late Soiling — Gular, Gabo. 

Zone 20: South -central Riverine. 

(Rand, Daysdale, Oaklands, Jerilderie, Berrigan, 
Finley, Tocumwal, Mulwala.) 


Early Sowing — Ghurka (for grain only), Ford. 

Mid-season Sowing — Ranee, Bencubbin, Kendee, 
Yalta. 

Late Sowing — Gular, GalxD. ' 

Zone 21: Western Riverine. 

(Deniliquin, Mathoura, Moama.) 

Early Solving — Ghurka (for grain only). 

Mid-season Solving — Ranee, Kendee, Bencub- 
bin, Gabo. 

Zone 22: Far-western Riverine. 

(Moulamein, Balranald, Euston.) 

Early Sowing — Ranee (for grain only), Ben- 
cubbin. 

Mid-season Sowing — Gabo. 

Zone 23: Murrumbidgee Irrigation Aiee 
(on irrigated areas). 

Early Sowing — Bordan, Ford, Celebration. 
Mid-season Sowing — Kendee, Yalta. 

Late Sowing — Gabo. 


COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Early Sowing Only — Ford, Celebration. 

Early Maturing Varieties for Hay or Green 
Fodder — Charter, Gabo, Florence. 


Notes on Recommended and Grown Wheat Varieties 


The following descriptions of recommended 
varieties and those likely to be grown are given 
as a guide to farmers in the choice of the best 
varieties of wheat for their conditions. 

Baroota Wonder — Essentially a hay wheat of 
excellent quality and acre yield for mid-season 
and later sowings. Farmers arc strongly urged 
to sow the headlands of paddocks (which are 
usually cut for hay) with this variety. The 
growth is moderately tall, with slender, heavy 
weighing stems which cure to a desirable green 
colour. The leaves arc moderately sparse, and 
generally free of disease troubles. The variety is 
slightly resistant to flag smut, but is susceptible 
to stem rust. 

Bencubbin — A popular wheat of mid-season 
sowing, highly resistant to flag smut, but suscep- 
tible to stem rust. On account of its tall growth 
and tendency to lodge, it should not be grown 
on over-rich soils or in districts of high rainfall. 
The grain bleaches fairly readily, and although 
classed as a weak flour wheat, it matures a bright 
grain of moderately good flour when growm within 
the lower rainfall districts. The area sown to 
this Variety has become excessively great, and its 
part replacement with medium-strong varieties 
would ease some problems connected with flour 
blends and export shipments. 

Bordan — A variety lately recommended for earl” 
sowings within favoured rainfall districts. It 
is tall growing, susceptible to stem rust, but 


moderately resistant to flag smut, and the grain 
is of the medium-strong flour class. In many 
respects ]k:>rdan resembles. Ford, and is likely to 
replace it in districts of good rainfall, as it often 
has a higher yielding capacit3\ Tt does not, how- 
ever, flnish quite as well should the late spring 
conditions be dry. As a hay wheat, it is not 
quite the equal of Ford in quality. 

Bungulla — A very early maturing selection from 
Bencubbin which it resembles in general charac- 
ters such as resistance to flag smut, straw weak- 
ness and flour quality. 

Celebration (Double cross x Dundee x Dundee*). 
— Recommended for early sowing, i.e., April. It 
is highly resistant to flag smut; it is a main crop 
variety, highly resistant to the prevalent races of 
stem rust. The straw is tall and of satisfactory 
strength, and in these respects is similar to Ford. 
The ear is moderately long, tapering, smooth, and 
light-brown in colour. The crop threshes easily, 
but the grain appears to be held rather loosely 
in the ripe ear, and further observations are re- 
quired under varying seasonal conditions to deter- 
mine whether the variety is predisposed to shat- 
tering. 

The stooling capacity is good; the ear has a 
tendency to develop two grains wide, but under 
favourable conditions the development of three 

♦The double cross parent is a sister line to the 
American variety Thatcher (Marquis x Kanred 
X Marquis x lumillo). 
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grains wide may be expected. The yielding capa- 
city is high within the main crop group of late 
maturing varieties. The grain is moderately long, 
mediately plump and is frequently vitreous. The 
flour quality comes within the medium-strong 
class, and is somewhat superior to Ford in gluten 
quality. 

* Charter, — In maturity this variety falls between 
mid-season and early maturing wheats. It is 
highly resistant to stem rust and to flag smut 
and may be classed as a strong or “premium” 
wheat, the grain of which is frequently vitreous. 
Its straw is tall and somewhat Ford-like, so that 
Charter can scarcely be recommended for plant- 
ing on heavy soils in preference to a strong- 
strawed wheat. It may prove to l)e a desirable 
early hay wheat. 

Dundee. — A productive variety for mid-season 
sowing. Moderately short straw ; moderately re- 
sistant to flag smut l)ut very susceptible to stem 
rust and susceptible to frost damage. It is classed 
as a medium-strong flour wheat, and under .suit- 
able dry ripening conditions produces a vitreous 
grain, but it frequently produces a mottled grain. 
In view of the extreme susceptibility of Dundee 
to stem rust, it is considered that its cultivation 
should be reduced in areas where other wheats of 
approximately equal yielding al)ility are available. 

Eureka. — A mid-season sowing wheat of medium 
height and strong straw. Susceptible to stem rust 
and moderately susceptible to flag smut. It is a 
high-yielding variety and produces a medium- 
.strong flour of high quality. Eureka 2 is similar, 
a week later in maturity and str(.mger strawed. 

Pedwch I. — A short, strong straw variety suited 
to early sowings, particularly within the north- 
western portion of New South Wales. It is 
highly resistant to stem rust, but susceptible to 
leaf rust, flag smut and Septoria. The grain, 
which is held firmly, is in the medium-strong 
flour class and is of high quality. 

Florence. — A wheat suited to late sowings, wdth 
tall slender straw. Moderately resistant to flag 
smut and to stem rust. Highly resistant to bunt. 
The grain is very subject to shedding; it is 
generally hard and vitreous, with medium strong 
flour. Recommended only for green fodder and 
hay in coastal districts. 

Ford.-yA tall growing variety, posses.sing straw' 
which picks up and comb.s well, or makes into 
good hay of good colour and quality: it i.s suscep- 
tible to stem rust and flag smut, and tbe grain is 
of the medium-strong flour class. Ford ‘"finishes” 
l etter than most varieties, even though the late 
.spring may be dry, and the grain al.s«> appears 
to have a satisfactory resistance to bleachini?. It 
is recommended for extensive sowings in all but 
tbe lower rainfall districts. 

Gabo (Bol)in selection x Gaza x Bobin selec- 
tion). — Recommended for late planting, anrl not 
prior to early June, within the north-western dis- 
tricts — Zones 2, 3 and 4. It is highly resistant 
t(^ the known races of stem rust, but has recently 
become susceptible to leaf rust; moderately sus- 
ceptible to flag smut. The straw* is short and 
of satisfactory strength; the ear is white, com- 
pact. of moderate lengtli, and although the crop 
tlireshes readily, the grain is held in the ripe ear 
satis factggily and is not predisposed t > shattering. 

8 


The stooling capacity is ^ood, being above the 
average of the quick-maturing varieties; the ear 
has the characteristic of developing three grains 
wide; the yielding capacity is high. 

The grain is of moderate size, deeply creased, 
and is lacking in a smooth plump finish. The flour 
quality is of the medium-strong class. 

Seed of Gabo is in keen demand and its area 
increase within the next few years may be spec- 
tacular, and particularly so within the earlier 
sections of the north-west. Farmers are reminde' 
that its earliness puts it out of the class of a 
main crop variety, except perhaps within the 
early sections, and that elsewhere it should not 
be sowTi prior to the end of May. Any earlier 
plantings will tend to promote over-rank grow'th 
which may be liable to stem and ear frost damage. 
The moderate flag smut susceptibility is not likely 
to be a serious weakness in such a late-sown 
variety. 

Gliurka.—X ^ variety suited to early sowdng 
within the Western Riverina; possessing very 
short, strong straw'. Resistant to flag smut and 
has some resistance to stem rust. Grain of wc\. 
flour strength. 

Gular.-~ls susceptible to flag smut and to stem 
rust. It is in the medium-strong flour class. The 
grain is generally hard and vitreous, being but 
little inferior to Pusa 4 in baking quality; it is, 
therefore, a high premium wheat. 

Keiidcc (Dundee x Kenya). —Highly resistant 
to the prevalent races of stem rust, l)Ut is leaf 
rust susceptible to the same degree as most of 
the commercial varieties; resistant to flag smut. 
The straw' is of moderate height and strength ; 
the ear is w'hite, compact, of moderate length, and 
although the crop threshes readily, the grain is 
held in the ripe ear satisfactorily and is not 
predisposed to shattering. 

The stooling capacity is good; the ear has the 
characteristic of developing three grains w'ide; 
the grain is of moderate size and moderatelv 
deeply creased, and is lacking In a smooth plumi) 
finish. The flour quality is of the medium-strong 
class. 

Kendce is a little later in maturity — ^approximatelv 
tw'o w'eeks — than Gabo. It wdll more nearly ap- 
proach a main crop variety for the early 'loca- 
tions and is suitable for moderately late plantin 
within the three north-w'estern zones. Its free- 
dom from flag smut and its slightly better grain 
finish than that of Gabo are advantages. 

Koala.— \\\ early maturing, moderately short 
and strong-strawed w'heat which is very attrac- 
tive to the farmer in field characteristic''^. It is, 
however, only moderately resistant to flag smni 
and very susceptible to stem rust. It has an 
attractive grain winch in bushel weight is superio 
to that of most other varieties. Its grain qualit 
is slightly better than that of Bencubbin. 

Pusa 4.— A late sowing variety with slender 
straw; somew'hat resi.stant to flag smut: suscep- 
tible to stem rust. Grain generally hard, and in 
the strong flour class. On account of its relativelv 
light yield it is suitable only for a few 
localit’es in northern di.stricts. 
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PIONEER 

with the 


PIONEERS 


From the beginnings of rural produaion in Australia, and 
throughout the development of this country into the great 
primary producing nation which it has become, the Bank 
of New South Wales has played a leading part. 

As the sturdy early settlers courageously struck out into 
virgin country, this Bank opened branches to assist them. 

Today, through over 750 branches and agencies and 7,000 
oversea agents, the "Wales” maintains its leadership in the 
provision of the banking facilities essential for the 
production of Australian primary produce and for its 
marketing throughout the world. 


Consult and 


NEW 


use 

BANK OF 
SOUTH WALES 


FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


(Incorporated ih Now South Waloi with limited liability) 


A4709G ’ 
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ROBINSON’S 

STANDARD BROADCASTER 



For Top-dressing 
Pastures and pro- 
moting grass growth 

Also available with 
rubber tyres and 
tractor hitch. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
But supplies are short so 
place your order now. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 

608 Harris Street, Sydney 



. Super Diesel 

f CRUDE OIL 

ENGinES 


Remarkable for their 
low running cost 

Supreme for reliability 
and robust design. Built 
for longer and more 
exacting service. 



Backed by over 40 years* Engineering experience. Proved 
by nearly IS, 000 sold in Australia. 

For Milking Machines, Chaffcutters, Saw Benches, Home Lighting Sets, Irrigation 
Plants, Separators, Refrigeration Units, Shearing Machines, Orain Grinders, 

All sizes from 2 h,p. upwards. 

Catalogues Free 

A. H. MoDONALD ft COMPANY 

Chalm«r« Str««t, Sydii«v (Opaosits Cantral Station Sobway) 

Showrooms and Works i S4S-S74 Iridgo Road, Richmond. ■.!• Vic 
Rranchos at Rrlsbana, Ad^aldo and Rorth. 
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Pusa III. — A smooth-chaffed selection from 
Pusa 4 to which it is similar in all other char- 
acters. 

Ranee . — A mid-season sowing wheat, with short, 
fine but strong straw ; susceptible to flag smut and 
to stem rust. A weak flour wheat. 

Waratah . — A mid-season wheat. The straw is 
slender and tall but picks up and combs well 
should the crop become lodged. This variety is 
.susceptible to flag smut. The grain is of the weak 
flour class. Ripe crops are liable to shed. Most 
of the area previously sown to Waratah is now 
sown to Bencubbin. 

Yalta (Kenya x Pusa 4 x Dundee). — This is a 
main crop variety; highly resistant though not 
immune to the prevalent races of stem rust; it is 


leaf-rust susceptible to the same degree as most 
of the commercial varieties; it is highly resistant 
though not immune to flag smut. The straw is of 
moderate height and of satisfactory strewgtlj. 'Fhe 
car is creamy, of moderate length, compact and 
squarish; the chaff is pubescent (short hairs), 
and although the crop threshes readily, the grain 
is held in the ripe ear satisfactorily and is not 
predisposed to shattering. Stooling capacity is 
good. 

The grain is moderately small, of ;ha'lo'v 
crease, plump, vitreous, of amber colour; the 
bushel weight is high. The flour quality is of the 
strong class and approaches the Pusa varie ies 
with respect to gluten quality. 

This variety has disease resistance, desirable field 
characters, and premium quality grain. 


Soybeans. 

Greater Yields Obtained by Harrowing Growing Crops. 


Experiments at New England Experiment Farm. 
Glen Innes, last season, demonstrated very clearly 
the benefit of harrowing the growing soybean 
crop. 

This harrowing must take place before inter- 
row cultivation, otherwise the young plants arc 
easily harrowed out. Harrowing across the rows 
has been found to be the most effective means of 
checking weed growth (particularly in the rows 
themselves) provided it is done when the plants 
are from 4 to 6 inches high and on a warm, 
sunny day. 


It was noted in the growing crop at Glen Innes 
that the plants in the harrowed sections of the 
exi)crimcnt were taller and more vigorous, and 
that weed growth was only light. In the non- 
harn)wed areas the soyl)eans were stunted and 
yellowish, and weed growth was profu.se. 

In a replicated trial with “Potchefstroom 169” 
variety, sown in rows 2S in( lies apart, the har- 
rowed section gave a yield of 30.5 bushels per 
acre, and the non-harrowed section J2.5 bushels. 
Irrespective of the distance between the rows, 
this yield increase was maintained. — W. D. Kerle, 
Special Agronomist. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


'^BCRBTARiBS are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; these should 
reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later than the 15 th of the month 
previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1048. 

Berry (Jubilee) •• January 30, 31 

Guyra February 13, 14 

Yr,ss February 13. i 4 

Bundarra February, 14 

Boorowa February 17, 18 

Inverell February 20, 21 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) EYbruary 25, 26, 27, 28 

Comboyne (W. R. Cooke) February 26, 27 

Dorrigo (W. Tomlinson) February 26, 27 

Bega (Jas. Appleby) February 26, 27, 28 

Armidale February 26, 27, 28 

Tenterfield February 26, 27, 28 

Moss Vale (T. H. N. Binney) February 26, 27, 28 

Queanbeyan (Darcy Vest) February 27, 28 

Walcha March 2, 3 

Glen Innes (M. R. Aggs) March 2, 3, 4 

Uralla March 5, 6 

Manilla March 5, 6 

Warialda March 5, 6 

Taralga March 9, 10 

Tumbarumba (Mrs.* Roy O’Shea) .. March 9, 10 
Tam worth March 9, 10, ii 


Cumnock (C. Reynolds) •• March 10 

Bingara March 10, ii 

Blayney (K. Gressor) March 12. 13 

Quirindi March 13, 14 

Sydney Royal March 20 to 31 

(iloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) April 9, 10 

Macksville (D. Turner) April 9, 10 

Barraba April 9, 10 

Bellingen (C. P. Francy) April T2, 13 

Orange April 13, 14, 15 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) April 15, 16, 17 

Gunnedah April 15, 16, 17 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon) 

(T. J. Cambridge) April 15, 16, 17 

Boggabri April 20, 21 

Narrabri April 23, 24 

Urbenville (S. Stoddart) April 23, 24 

Dungog April 30, May i 

Trangie May 4, 5 

Gilgandra (A. Christie) May 18, 19 

Sydney Sheep Show June 2, 3, 4, 5 

Wagga August 24. 25, 26 

Narrandera September 10, ii 
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: TEMPORARY PASTURES IN THE WHEAT ROTATION. 

^ r , J. N. Whittet, H.D.A., Principal Agronomist (Pastures). 

( THE demand for increased quantities of animal products of all descriptions means that 

1 greater calls will be made on pasture and crop areas, and consequently, in addition to 

i ' conducting good pasture management practices, an endeavour must be made to establish 
additional areas of sown pastures and grazing lucerne. 

V While the Department’s pasture establishment investigations indicate that the 

most effective way of sowing pasture and lucerne is on well-worked fallows, using 1 cwt. 
of superphosphate per acre, many wheat-farmers sow their pasture plant seed at the 
same time as the last wheat crop in a rotation. 

The seeding rate for wheat under these conditions should not exceed 45 lb. per 
acre (on soils which produce a rank growth use only 30 lb. per acre) in order to give the 
pasture plants a chance to become established and not be unduly crowded by the rapid 
growing cereal. 

Should the spring be dry, the young pasture plants are likely to suffer, because the 
more robust rooting systems of the cereal plants will unfavourably compete with those 
of the pasture plants for soil moisture. 

Where pasture seeding with a cereal is to be carried out, wheat is preferredl 
to oats, as the latter crop crowds the pasture seedlings more than wheat plants. 


The recommendations of pasture mixtures for 
the various wheat zones — as shown in the map 
on page 6 — are as follows : — 

Pasture Recommendations. 

Wheat Zone No. i. 

Sow a mixture of Italian Rye lo Ih. and Red 
clover 4 lb. seed per acre ; on heavy basaltic flats, 
add 2 Ib. Black Medic {Medicago liif>ulina) seed 
to the mixture. 

Wheat Zone No. 5, 

In the higher rainfall sections of this district, 
sow Perennial Rye 5 lb., Wimmera Rye i lb.. Sub- 
terranean clover (mid-season) 3 11). and lucerne 
2 lb. per acre on soils of good depth ; where soils 
are shallow omit the lucerne from the mixture. 
In the lower rainfall section of the area (such as 
Bathurst) sow Wimmera Rye i lb.. Subterranean 
clover (mid-season) 2 lb.. Ball clover i lb. per 
acre; on soils of good depth add lucerne 2 lb. 
per acre to this mixture. 

Wheat Zone No. 7. 

Sow Wimmera Rye i lb. lucerne 3 lb.. Sub- 
terranean clover (early strain) ij^alb. per acre in 
localities where soil types are heavy and rainfall 
is lower than in other sections of the area. On 
the lighter soils, substitute Subterranean clover 
(mid-season) lb. for the early strain in locali- 
ties which experience a higher rainfall. 

Wheat Zone No. 8. 

Sow Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 3 lb.. Subter- 
ranean clover (early strain) lb. per acre on 
soils of good depth; on soils too shallow for 
lucerne sow Wimmera Rye 2 Ib. and Subterranean 
clover (early strain) 3 lb. per acre. 

Wheat Zone No. 10. 

On the heavier textured soils, sow Wimmera 
Rye I Ib. per acre with the last wheat crop; Burr 
Trefoil develops naturally on these soils. Where 
the soils are deep, and particularly where occa- 
sional flooding occurs, sow Wimmera Rye i lb. 
and lucerne 2 Ib. per acre; in the eastern portion 
(Parkes) add Subterranean clover (early strain) 
2 lb. to this mixture. 


Wheat Zone No. ii. 

In this area the heavy textured soils produce 
an abundant growth of Burr trefoil, and it is 
only necessary to include Wimmera Rye i lb. per 
acre. On the lighter textured soils sow Wim- 
mera Rye r lb. and lucerne 2 lb. per acre. 

Wheat Zone No. 13. 

In the higher rainfall sections of this area 
Italian Rye 10 11 ). and Red clover 4 lb. is a satis- 
factory mixture for a short term pasture of two 
years. Where a hardier mixture is required, 
plant Wimmera Rye 2 lb., Subterranean clover 
(mid-season strain) 3 lb.. Ball clover 2 Ib. per 
acre; on deep, well-drained soils add i 11). of 
lucerne seed to this mixture. 

Wheat Zone No. 14. 

Plant W’^immera Rye i lb., lucerne 2 lb.. Sub- 
terranean clover (mid-season strain) 2 lb. where 
soils are of '^ood depth; on shallower country, 
use Wimmera Rye 3 Ib. and Subterranean clover 
(mid-season strain) 3 lb. per acre. 

Wheat Zone No. 15. 

On the lighter soils east of Temora and in 
the Barmedman district, plant Wimmera Rye i lb. 
lucerne 1 lb., Ball clover i lb. per acre. On heavy 
soils sow Wimmera Rye 2 lb., Barrel clover i lb. 
per acre. Generally the heavy soils carry suffi- 
cient Burr trefoil seed to make the sowing of this 
species unnecessary. If Burr trefoil is insuffi- 
cient, add I lb. per acre to the above mixture. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, and 12. 

Where soils are friable and deep use a mixture 
of Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 2 lb. and Burr tre- 
foil 2 lb. per acre; on the heavier types of 
country, unsuitable for lucerne, sow Wimmera 
Rye 3 lb. and Burr trefoil 4 lb. per acre. In 
Zone 9 substitute for Burr trefoil 4 lb., a mixture 
of Burr trefoil 2 lb.. Ball clover i lb. and Barrel 
clover T Ib. The lower rainfall sections of Zone 
No. 12 are too dry for lucerne and there the 
Wimmera Rye-Burr trefoil mixture should be 
planted. 
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Wheat Zones Nos. 17 and 18. 

In the good rainfall sections sow Wiminera 
Rye I lb., lucerne 2 lb., Subterranean clover (mid- 
season strain) 2 lb., Ball clover i Ib., and Barrel 
clover I lb. per acre on soils of good depth; 
omit lucerne on the shallow soils. Use Sub- 
terranean clover (early strain) 2 lb., instead of 
Subterranean clover (mid-season strain), in the 
lower rainfall parts of both these zones. 

Wheat Zone No. 19 and the Eastern half of 

Zone No. 20. 

Use Wimmera Rye i lb., lucerne 2 lb„ Subter- 
ranean clover (early strain) 2 lb.. Ball clover 1 lb. 
and Barrel clover i lb. per acre on deep soils. 
In the case of shallow soils omit the lucerne and 
increase the Ball and Barrel clover seedings t«j 
2 lb. each. 

Wheat Zone No. 16 and Western half of No. 20. 

Plant Wimmera Rye 2 lb., Ball clover i lb., 
Barrel clover i lb. per acre. In the better rain- 
fall sections on deep soils lucerne i lb. can be 
added to the mixture. The lower rainfall sec- 
tions of Zone 20 are too dry for lucerne. 

Wheat Zones Nos. 21 and 22. 

In these Zones .sow Wimmera Rye 3 lb., and 
Burr trefoil 3 lb. per acre. 

Irrigated Areas. 

The most satisfactory method of establishing 
pastures on irrigated country is to sow the grass 
and clover seeds mixture on a correctly graded 
and well prepared seed bed, and not with a crop 
of w'hcat. 

Suitable temporary pasture mixtures for irri- 
gated country would be: — 

(a) Where the amount of water is limitetl in 
(juantity: — Wimmera Rye 2 lb., lucerne 
2 lb., and Su])terranean clover (mid- 
season strain) 2 lb. per acre. 

(b) In areas where the water supplies are 
plentiful: — Italian Rye 2 lb„ Wimmera 
Rye 2 11)., Perennial Rye 4 lb., Red clover 
2 lb.. Subterranean clover (mid-season 
strain) 2 lb., lucerne 2 lb. per acre. On 


shallow soils having impervious subsoils 
close to the surface, omit lucerne from 
the mixture. 

• 

General Notei. 

(dwing to the large amount of “hard” seed in 
Ball and Burr clovers, only scarified seed of these 
species should be planted. 

One of the disadvantages of sowing lucernv 
with wheat, is that if the spring and early sum- 
mer months turn in very dry, this legume is un- 
likely to become established satisfactorily when 
.sown with a cover crop. 

In heavier rainfall districts and under irriga- 
tion, other grasses and clovers such as Phalaris 
tuherosa. Perennial Rye, White clover, are suit- 
able for the establishment of permanent pastures: 
these species, however, are too valuable to include 
in the wheat rotation as they would be approaching 
their maximum carrying capacity when wheat was 
to be planted again. 

Any farmer recpiiring details of suitable per- 
manent pasture mixtures for his country should 
write to this Department for recommendations, 
or contact the Di .strict Agronomi.st. 

Further details covering pasture improvement 
operations will be found in the following publica- 
tions which can be obtained, free of cost, from 
the Department of Agriculture, Sydney: — 

Pasture Improvement in Northern Tableland 
Districts. 

Pasture Improvement in Central and Southern 
Tableland Districts. 

Pasture Improvement in the Slopes, Plains and 
W^estern Division. 

Lucerne as Pasture in Western Districts. 

Methods of Establi.shing Improved Pa.sUires. 

Methods and Machinery for Top-dre.ssing Pas- 
tures. 

Pasture Management. 

Pasture Improvement on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area. 

Irrigation Farming — With Special Reference to 
Wakool and Berriquin Irrigation Districts. 


New Manager at Temora Experiment Farm. 


Mr. T. E. Kitamura has been appointed Manager 
of Temora Experiment Farm, to replace Mr. K. 
Years, who is to be appointed Assistant Principr.1l 
Research Agronomist. In making this announce- 
ment, the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) said that since March, 1946, 
Mr. Kitamura had acted periodically as Manager 
at Temora. 

Temora Experiment Farm was the centre where 
all basic work was undertaken for departmental 


pure seed wheat production, said Mr. Graham. 
Mr. Kitamura had been engaged in cereal-breeding 
work, mainly directed towards improvement of 
^arietics for flag smut resistance and improved 
baking quality, with special regard to the mallee 
districts of New South Wales, at Temora since 
1937* His long association with the problems of 
cereal breeding made him an excellent choice for 
the position of Manager at Temora, 
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CABBAGE CULTURE. 

’ C'ONTUIlirTKl) liV THF. DIVISION OF PlANT INDUSTRY. 

CABBAGES are exceptionally hardy and may be grown successfully in all parts of the 
State from the far western districts (such as Menindie), the semi-tropical Far North Coast 
areas to the coldest portions of the Southern Monaro. 

Apart from its extensive use as a cooked vegetable, cabbage is often eaten raw in 
salads, in which state it is a valuable source of Vitamins B and C. The green leaves of 


cabbage are also rich in Vitamin A, though 
only a small amount of Vitamin A. 

Climatic Requirements. 

(Iocs in co«)l districts that 

are favoured with a rci^ular rainfall. Locali- 
ties which have 35 to 40 indies of rain well 
distrihiited are suitahle. In such areas cab- 
bages may he grown wirliout irrigation, but 
for uniformly good results irrigation is 
necessary in all districts. 

Spring and summer cabbages are mostly 
grown in A.loss \’ale, Bundanoon and .simi- 
lar districts. On the Far North C oast cal)- 
bages are essentially a winter crop. 

Around the market garden areas of New- 
castle and Sydney, and along the hanks of 
the Idawkesbury and Hunter Rivers, large 
areas are devoted to calibage ])roduction all 
the year round, best (.luahty hearts and 
highest yields being obtained from crops 
grown through the cooler months. During 
the summer inontlis cabbages must be heav- 


the white inner leaves of the heart contain 

ilv irrigated in these localities and regularly 
(lusted to control insect pests. 

t'ahhages are capable of withstanding 
extremelv cold conditi(_)ns where seedlings 
are raised in the autumn and the plants thu> 
gradually are subjected to lowering tem- 
peratures. In many countries it is customary 
for cabbages to be i)lanted during the autumn 
and for them to winter under snow condi 
lions and mature the following s])ring. 

Soil Requirements. 

(.\'il.d.)ages mav lie grown successfully on a 
wide- variety of soils ranging from light 
sands to heavy clays. Soils well supidied 
with organic matter which retain their mois- 
ture and have good drainage are very suit- 
able. The alluvial soils, rich in organic 
matter and of a high water-h(.)lding cai)acity 
that are found along the coastal and western 
rivers of New South Wales, are of this type. 
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Yates* Vegetable Seed News No. 3 

Cabbage Seed Growing in 
Australia 



Selecting Cabbage, Yatcj** Select Successior, at our 
Trial virounds, DunJas, N.S.W. 


Special precautions must be taken 
against pests and diseases and lastly, of 
course, crops for seed are very susceptible 
to unfriendly weather. 

After harvesting, complete success is 
not assured until the exper.ly cleaned seed 
has been tested for germination. 

It is now over 50 years since Arthur 
Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd. pioneered seed 
growing in Australia and to-day our 
yearly Cabbage seed requirements amount 
to several tons, all of which is either grown 
on our own farms or by farmer-growers 
under careful supervision. 


Most cf us have seen a Cabbage go 
to seed *’ and thought, perhaps, that 
Cabbage seed growing is very simple. 

But large scale production is rathei a 
different matter. We must know when 
to plant so that they go to seed naturally 
and normally without check. 

To avoid “ crossing ”, different varie- 
ties must be grown long distances apart. 
Plants for seed must be true to type and 
this is where .skill in culling, or “rogueing” 
as it is teclinically known, plays such an 
important part. 


Write for list of prices 
published monthly or ask your 
nearest Yates’ Distributor to 
quote you. 

We have a w^ide selection of 
all the well-known varieties of 
Cabbage from which to choose 
and all other important market 
vegetables are quoted in our list. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. PH. LTD. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 


Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney 


Telephone: MA 6771 
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Cauliflowers and Cabbages 

1 Have you found that really EXCELLENT strain 

of these 

mportant winter crops I 

1 yet? If not, we feel sure we have just what you need li 

sted below — 1 

CABBAGE 

] oz. 

oz. 

i lb. 

per Ib. 

ENKHUISEN GLORY (large round head) 

... 

2 2 

7/10 

28/- 

1 MIDSEASON MARKET (“Glory ’type, but 7-10 days earlier) 

2/2 

7/- 

24/. 

COPENHAGEN MARKET (early, round bead) ... 

... 

2 2 

7/- 

24/. 

GOLDEN ACRE (very early, round head) 

... - 

2/2 

7/11 

26/8 

CHINESE-WONG BOK 

... - 

14 

3/6 

11/6 

CAULIFLOWER 





WHITE QUEEN (Rumsey’s 12 weeks) 

... 2 10 

8/6 

30/- 

100/- 

RUMSEYSNOW (3-3J months) 

... 3 6 

10 6 

37/6 

120/- 

HAWKESBURY SOLID WHITE (3i months) ... 

... 26 

7 6 

25/- 

80/- 

NUGGET LONG LEAF (4 months) 

... 2.6 

7 6 

25/- 

80/- 

CLEMENTS FIVE MONTHS 

... 2/- 

6/- 

20/. 

6S/. 

PHENOMENAL MAINCROP (6 months) 

... 2/. 

6/- 

20/- 

70/. 

RUMSEYS SEEDS 

PTY 

LTD. 


1 331 Church Street, Parramatta 




P.O. Box 74 

UW 8631 



Rumseys HONEST Seeds 





MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECURED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 
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Sandy soils arc suitable feu* early production, 
while^ licavy clays and bjains produce lar<;e 
cro})s of late cabbages. C abbages do not 
require the same rich soil conditions as 
cauliflowers. 



A Typical Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage. 


I’oor soils may be rendered suitable for 
growing })r(dilable crops of cal.)].)age by the 
use of animal manures at the rate of lo to 
JO tons ])er acre or b\' growing greeri manure 
crops. 

Soil Preparation. 

As ihev are related to brus'^els >prouts, 
cauliflowers, etc., it is im})ortant that non«‘ 
of these croi).s follow in rotation with cab- 
hages, 

W here animal manure i> scarce a green 
manure crop should be grown bi'fore ])lanl- 
ing out cabbages. Id)r the summer green 
manure croj), black cow])eas are recommen- 
ded, and for winter, oats or black winter rye 
with held peas or vetches are suggested, 
f^xcellent results will be obtained if the 
green manure crojj is turned under two or 
three weeks before tran.s])lanting the cab- 
bage seedlings. 

The first ploughing of the soil should be 
as deep as possible without turning up the 
subsoil. 

After the land has l)een allowed to lie for 
several days it should be broken down by 
cultivation and replouglied or disced cross- 
ways at a shallower de])th. During this 
working any available animal manure should 


be incorporated into the soil. Thereafter ri 
weed-free fallow sliould be maintained until 
the area is j)! anted. . ' 

Fertiliser Recommendations. 

In coastal districts and in basaltic .^oil.s of 
the tablelands i to Dj tons of magnesium 
]iniest(.)ne (dolomite) {)er acre should be 
worked into the S(.)il during its preparation. 

( )n very rich soils, good crops may be 
grown witli qewt. su])er])ho^phate and i cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia per acre, applied 
along a fiirrmv imm(‘diately under the trans- 
planted si'edlings. l^'or most soils, howexer, 
lo Hj 13 cwt. ])er acre ol a mixed fertiliser, 
('ontair.ing a])proximatel\ 4 per cent, nitro- 
gen, IJ j)er cent, phosphoric acid and 4 per 
cent. jH.tash, shr)uld be broadcast and 
worked into the ground before transplant- 
ing. or ap])lied ak.mg the furrow under the 
see<llings. b()r poorer soiD the Use ol i ton 
(d* mixed fertiliser ])er acre may be profit- 
able'. 

In addition to these base dressings of 
fertiliser, cabbages slu.iuld be side dres.sed 
with nitrate of soda or sulpltate of ammotiia 
at !'.> cwt. per acre when the heads are 
forming. 



A Good Specimen of Copenhagen Market Variety. 


Time of Sowing. 

On the coa.st cabbage seed is sown from 
November to Fehruary or ^'farch and again 
in August. Tu the warmer districts seed mav 
he sown in iMa\' for the production of spring 
cab 1 )age. In tableland districts such as 
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Robertson, seed may be sown in .April and 
May, and the plants held in seed-beds over 
the . winter until Aii.e:ust, when they are 
transj)lanted. Seed is also sown from .\ugust 
to December in these districts. 



An Enkhuizen Glory Cabbage. 


In inland districts the seed is usually sown 
from late December to about b'e])ruary. 
Hants started later than Kebruarv in dis- 
tricts other than warm coastal areas arc 
liable to develoj) seed stalks prematurely. 

Seedling Raising. 

Where the soil ])rci)aration is carried out 
in a very thorough manner, cabbage seed 
may be sown direct in its jiermanent ])osition 
in the held. Afost growers, however, prefer 
to raise the seedlings in seed-beds for trans- 
l)lanting to the held. Raising the ])lants in 
seed-beds allows more time for ])re])araiion 
of the soil, gives the quickest means for 
controlling diseases and ])ests in the small 
seedlings, and enables seedlings to be planted 
out which are very uniform in size. 

vSeed-beds for cabbages are located in the 
open. The chief consideration should be 
to have a very fine, rich, and well-prepared 
seed-bed close to a water supply. The soil 
of the seed-bed should be treated with mag- 
nesium limestone (dolomite) and a little 
superphosphate. It should be raked and 
brought to a fine state of tilth before seeding. 

Cabbage seed should be sown in rows 
spaced not closer than 4 inches apart and 
preferably 8 to 12 inches apart to provide 
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am})le space for tillage and weeding. The 
seed is sowui to a dejith of yi to -kf inch. In 
hot dry weather seed-beds sliould be 
ihoronghly watered and mulched after 
sowing. 

\\ hen s{)wn in rows, 1 lb. of s(‘ed will 
])roducc about 3 (S,ckx) to 40,000 plants, hut 
broadcast the germination often is inferior, 
the wastage of jilants greater and usually 
I 11 ). of seed is required to i)roduce the 
same number of ])lants. Four to 8 ounces 
of seed should ])rovide sufficient ])lants for 
1 acre. 

W hile plants are in the seed~l)ed .ste])s 
should be taken to free all seedlings of the 
grub of cabbage moth and of a])his, by dust- 
ing with D.D.d'. and nicotine dusts. The 
])lants are ready to transplant when they are 
about q inches in height. 

Method of Transplanting. 

Large areas often are ])lanted by means 
of trans])lanting machinery which automatic- 
ally set the i)lants in the .soil and water 
them in. 

( Irowers with spray irrigation usuallv 
either plant in shallow furrows or mark out 
row> with a ])lanting line and set the seed- 



Typical Specimen of the Succession Variety. 


lings in. the usual way. Plants are watered 
as soon as ]>ossible after they are planted, 
or the ground is watered before transplant- 
ing. 

With furrow irrigation the usual method 
of transplanting is to strike out drills 2 feet 
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6 inches or 3 feet apart, hll the furrovv> with 
water and then trans])lant the seedlinq^s int*) 
the mud. 

Before removing* cabbage plant? from ih» 
seed-bed they should be given a tlu)roiigh 
dusting with D.D.T. and nicotine dust in 
ord(‘r to clean up insect pests. Another 
methotl is to pull the plants, make ilu^ni inlr) 
small bundles and then vigoroiulx rinse the 
(nji growth in a strong solution of lllackleaf 
40 in soapy water. 

The spacing of cal^hages \aries I'on^ider 
ably with the variety, climatic c(^ndili( 
method of growing and marketing methods. 
For country markets a large cabbage often 
is grown and plants are s(‘t out in 3 feet 


l>y had drainage, i he crop should be culti- 
vated and hoed between the ])laius to eradi- 
cate weeds and to ke(‘p the soil 111 good c<)n- 
dition. As the j>]ants become older eiiitiva- 
tion should be sliallow so as n('t to injure 
ilie roots. ( 'll! ti vat ion during the heat of 
the day while the large lea\’es are somewhat 
wilted will reduce nK‘clianicaI damage to the 
crop. 

\\1ien th(‘ planix are about hall grown and 
llie leaves begin to clo'.se over tliev sbouk^ 
laveive a side dressing ni suljibate of am- 
monia ar nitral(‘ of soda at t' j cvvt. ])er acre. 
1‘oultry manure, if availal^le. may be used 
as a substitute. Side drt'ssing i-an lie re- 
peate(l it <Ksirc*d. 



Cabbage Plants Selected for Seed Production 

Tlif he ad oil the ri^ht the outside leaves Ntrip{>«-<l tu ti .ui'.pianljm;. 


rows with the plants J feet ajiari. W hen 
irrigation is not practi.se 1, large late varieties 
such a.s Succession are jdantefl 3 feet a])art 
<Mch way. 

Where irrigation is available and a 
medium-sized cabbage is desired, the row> 
usually are spaced 2 feet 6 inches apart with 
the plants t 8 inches to 2 feet apart in the 
rows. 

Under intensive market gardening methods 
cabbages are planted 15 to iS inches apart 
in rows which arc 2 feet to 2 feet 3 inche.s 
apart and the crop is forced at all stage.?. 

Cultivation and Side-dressing. 

Cablxiges thrive on regular and heavy 
waterings, but are very susceptible to injury 

B 


Harvesting and Grading. 

Idle market demand in cabbage is for 
hard, inediiim-sized heads. There is some 
demand for the large Succession type of 
cabbage Iw shippers, hotel keei)ers and 
(dovernrnent iu'-titnlioiu. 

(/ahhages should be cut as .soon a.s the 
hearts are hard, as from this stage on they 
become more tihron.''. less ]>alatahle, and 
lose market value, and there is also a dis- 
tinct danger of the hearts bursting. 

Cutting should he carried out in the cool 
of the morning, if possible. The heads 
sliould be trimmed of yellow and otherwise 
discoloured and damaged leaves, and graded 
for size and quality. 
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A good grade of cabbages should be of 
one type, fresh, of good solidity, and not 
.soft, withered, puffy or burst. They should 
be free of disease, seed stalks, yellow or 
otherwise discoloured leaves and damage 
caused by frost, insects, mechanical and 
other means. Excess wrapper leaves should 
be removed, and the stem sliould be cut so 
as to be flush with tlie base. 

Tlie usual method of marketing cabbages 
in Sydney is to bring a load to the market 
ungraded, and to grade the cabbages accord- 
ing to size and (juality on the selling benches. 
In other countries cabbages arc graded on 
the farm, placed in suitable crates and mar- 
keted at so much a crate. In Sydney the 
heads are sold per dozen. 

Varieties. 

In selecting \ariclies a grower should 
take into consideration the time of the 
year he intends to plant, inethods by which 
the crop will be grown, and the type of cab 
bage he desires to grow . 

Following are brief <lescriptions of some 
of the more common varieties (d cabbages 
grown ill New South Wales:— 

fiarly Jersey H\ikc field. - The earliest 
variety grown commercial I \ in tliis State, 
and usually harvested a little over t\/o 
monlbs after transplanting. (Earacterised 
by the small, long, pointed heart, which is 
of the highest (|nality. 'The outer leaves are 
widespread, inclined to be upturned, and 
comparatively flat surfaced. Should be 
])ianted very close together in the held, and 
responds to forced feeding right iliroitgh 
out. 

Copinihagcn Slarkei. — Usually takes twai 
and a half months to mature after trans- 
planting. Small, very liard hearted, plant 
does not grow much more than a foot in 
height. Noted for its ver\' outstanding 
heart and rather flattened scanty outer 
leaves. Has given exceptionally good results 
on the poorer clayey soils of the Metro- 
politan Area, and can he recommended in 
all districts where the soil is of doubtful 
fertility. 

Enkhuirjcn Olory. — A popular variety 
among tlie best cabbage growers of the State. 

It is an early maturing, round head type. 
Responds to good soil conditions cind heavy 
feeding. One of the outstanding features 
of Enkhuizen Glory is the exceptionally 
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solid liead. The variety holds in the field 
after maturity better than most early varie- 
ties, but is very liable to bunst after rain, 
d'bc outer leaves are scanty, allowing little 
wastage in the field. Enkhuizen Glory is 
recumiiiended for all districts. 

Early Eorcmg Globe. — hNcellcnt under 
forcing conditions of growth, and of attrac- 
tive market size. Early maturing, producing 
a round, very compact, solid head. Is not 
a good carrier, but for local marketing con- 
ditions this is not a disadvantage. 

Dniinliead. - - One of the most popular 
varieties grown. Is a reliable croi)pcr under 
almost all conditions and can be depended 
ii])on to give heavy yields in all districts. 
hAc(‘])lionally large plant with a very .solid 
heart . The outer leaves lend a good deal 
of protection to the heart, which makes it an 
excellent carrier. Docs best a.s an autumn 
and wdntcr cro]). 

Succession. - fhe most j)0])ular of all 
varieties grown in New’ South Wales, l.ar- 
gest of all cabbages grown here; has a very 
large amount of outer leaves. Strains vary 
a good deal one from the other, noi only in 
variety characteristics, hut also in the length 
of time for maturity. Res])onds to good 
s(»il conditions, l>nt will produce ]>ayal)lc 
crops in most districts. 

Burrawang. - - There are several t vpes of 
Ihirraw'aiig, varying from an early, ])ointed 
type, sometimes called Sugarloaf, to a later, 
very compact s(jlid-hea(led type. These 
strains are very dependable croj)j)ers and 
give except ionallv good results under forc- 
ing conditions during the .spring and summer 
months. The round, solid-headed strain is 
the more popular with commercial growers. 

Savoy Cabbage. — This is a group of 
cabbage varieties characterised by deep-green 
colour and wavy, wrinkled leaves. The chief 
characteristic is its exceptionally high qual- 
ity, particularly when produced in cold dis- 
tricts. Appears to be very suitable for table- 
land districts. 

Red Cabbage. — There is a small but 
steady demand for red cabbage, mainly for 
pickling and culinary purposes. 

Cabbage Seed Production. 

Although much has been done with the 
production of vegetable seed in this State, 
and the results obtained with cauliflowers 
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Use SoamAs / 
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Sayers Phonrnix is ccnceniraled liquid 
Phenothia/inc in powder form. Add 
watt>r and ifs ready (or Inrtant use, 
proportiona+€*ly prepared for correct 
dosing. Immediife suspension, nc 
awkward measuiiriq. No waste on 
tins or freight. 

I packet of PHENMIX represents I I 
pints liquid' Phenc)thia7ine drench. 
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IJsG Gayers 2 o?. DRFNCHALL (non- 
autoinatir) rJoTOLET to ciadi'-ate parasite! 
that sap the- Iioalth ar'.d vicjocii of yoar 
shr-.-p. Doses orasily rc'qulatc J frem b to 
^ 60 c.c. Admini.slors piiciiotiiid-zine 

and .all otin. r drcnJics. Cuts out 
p® wast^, guciranters a'.vuraoy. Only 4 
moving parts. Complcto with 2 intor- 
W changoaEdc nozzles. 


2i)z DRENCHALL (non-automatic) Pistolet 

AN IMPROVED CASTRATING ^ T ^ ^ f 
AND TAILING INSTRUMENT 

Sayers' new dual-purpose in- - T 

sirument makes a one-man 

lob oi castrating and taiiing, ^ 

If is easy to use, quick, cleon ' 

and practicaiiy bloodless. No ' W 

danger oi bruising, crushing ; j; . 

or tearing. No holder needed .C 'S 

tor the lamb's legs. It has all ; T Nok: :| 

the eiticiency oi old methods 1 

bttf Is simpler, cleaner and 

serves time, • i * ’ 

Improved Castrating 
^#miiWS/liO and Taiiing Instrument 
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Rugged Strength and Ample Power 


For All Agricultural Jobs 

O From small mixed farming to big-acreage cultivation — for 
soil erosion control - to the thousand-and-one jobs calling for 
efficient tractor power, the Fordson MAJOR brings rugged 
strength and ample power. 

This MAJOR power comes from the high compression, high 
turbulence cylinder head; improved carburettor and vaporising 
system; new clutch and final drive, and other features that make 
for better work. And all this without loss of working speed or 
increased fuel consumption. 

If it's a MAJOR task, it*s a task for the MAJOR** 
> — See your Fordson dealer. 


Vital Design Advances In These 
“MAJOR “ Features 

0 High Compression, high turbulence 
cylinder head. 

• Improved carburettor and vaporising 
system. 

• Large single-plate clutch; spiral bevel 
and double pinion final drive. 

• Marine- type, polar inductor magneto,, 
weather and dust proof. 

• Two air cleaners. 

• Independent rear wheel turning brakes 
(optional Agricultural models). 


Sole N.S.W. Distributors : 


MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

36^*385 Wattle Street, Ultimo, Sydney. MA 9273 Telegrams: “ Sellmotors,*’ Sydney 
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have been perhaps as outstanding as any, 
it is to be regretted that the growing of 
cabbage seed has been alnajst nei^leei(M] 

It should be noted that jdants of tlie 
Brassicae family, including Urussels sj)roul.s. 
cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., readily cross- 
pollinate. 

Techniqu(‘ in growing cabbage seed i- 
not particularly exacting. Good yiehls of 
seed can be obtained willajut undue trouble, 
and there are man)' districts in this State 
which are favourable* for cabbage seed j)ro 
duct ion. 

The croj) should be read) to cut in the* late* 
winter months, so that the selected plant.- 
will develop seed heads during the spritie 
and early summer months. I leads for pro 
(hieing .seed should be S(‘lect(‘d at the cutline 
stage. It is most important liiat only care 
fully selected j)lants should be saved foi 
seed, idants selected should jiossess all the 
variet)’ charac'teristics and should be free 
of disease. 

dliey should also be selected for uni f( nan- 
ity in time of maturing. To achieve uni 
formity in maturity, selection work should 
be carried out during (me day, .so that 
all the plants will lx* maturing almost to- 
gether. The next point is to select the. cab 
bages so that they are all of the one siz( 
and of one type. < )utstauding tyjies seldom 
breed true, and only complicate selection 
work. It is much better to select only uui 
form, medium-sized plants. 

The selected plants may have the outside 
leaves stripped off them, and they may be 
dug up, retaining as many feeding roots a> 
pos.sible, and transplanted to an isolated 
position. Once the plants are well rooted 
the heart should be slashed across the toi> to 
allow the seed head to push through. After 
the ]dant is in full flower the bottom heart 
leaves can be stripped off. The plants should 
be sprayed or dusted for the control of 
cabbage grubs, ajihids and thrijis. 

The seed plant is a very erect grower, the 
blooms are yellow and the seed forms in 

pods. 


If the p(jds are allowed t(^ remain on the 
plant until they are fully mature thev ,will 
split ()])en and much of the s(*cd wi]t *be*Iost 
through shattering. The whole of the plant 
should be cut when the majority of sc'ed has 
reached the mature stage iirior to the shat- 
tering stage. Hie plants are then hung in 
an airy slied over a tarpaulin and allowed 
to dry thoroughly. During this ])rocess a 
good deal of s(*e(I will be siiatter(‘d, liiu can 
be recovi'red from the tarpaulin. Dare niu.st 
be taken that the j)ods are not heajied 
in the shed, as mildew will devehjp and 
<l(‘strov the s(*e(l. 

.\lt(‘r the S('e(| in the pods is dry it should 
be thrashe<l, clean<‘d ami then stored in .suit- 
able l*ag.s in an airy place. 

A s(*coik| met 1 10(1 of g'r(»wing cabbage 
>e(‘d is to mark special jilauls, and after 
(.aitting lli(‘ li(‘art out for market, allow the 
stumps to grow new side* shoot.s, which later, 
ill the spring, put up seed heads. In thi.- 
method the old stumps eaii lx; removed from 
the tieid and trausplaiitt*'! to a good secd-hed 
for .seed pnxluetioii. 

It is important that S(*ed plants he .'^up- 
ported by stctKcs to jirevent wind damage. 

Diseases and Pests. 

Di.sea.se.s ot the cal>bage family are pi’c- 
\ entable b) the simple means of disinfection 
ot the s(‘(‘(I bv the hot- water method before 
sowing, rotation of crops and (dioice of land 
which will not render croji.s liable to mak 
mitritioiial disi'ases 

Hie principal diseases (jf calAage are 
black rot, .-.cleroliiiia rot, downy mildew, 
rhizoctonia rots, black li‘g, and ring spot, 
wdiilc deflcieucies of magiiesiimp potash aiui 
lime commonl)' cause trouble. 

('abl.iage.^ are attacked b)' several in.secl 
pests, of wliieb cabbage moth, white butter- 
fly, cutworm, vegetable weevil, slatcy-grey 
aphid, green iphid and Kutherglen bug are 
tk.e most ingx.jrtant. 

Leaflets on the control of these diseases 
and pests are available from the Division of 
Information and Extension Services, Depart- 
ment of .Vgricultiirc. Box 36A, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 


In an effort to preserve native flora the Govern 
ment has prohibited the picking of protected 
flowers and plants, including most flowers and 
plants commonly met with in bush lands—except 


on private property and with the permission of 
the owner. Police are keeping a strict watch, and 
many honorary rangers hav(' been appointed to 
see that the provisions of the law' are observed. 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES MARKETS ; COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Diuision of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


MANY farmers throughout the State have for long recognised the importance of accurate 
and unbiassed information on prices, production trends, market prospects and possibili' 
ties and the many other matters which enter into the business side of farming. Unfor- 
tunately information of this nature is not always readily available in this country. Up 
to now the Agricultural Gazelle has been concerned largely with the various technical 
aspects of farming and most of the articles and notes appearing in its pages have dealt 
with technical problems. 

This month we introduce a new regular feature — ^The Business of Farming” — 
being notes prepared by the Division of Marketing and Agricultural Economics. It b 
hoped that it will help fill the growing demand for reliable and unbiassed information 
relating to current production trends, market prices and prospects, to the economics of new 
production techniques, to the costs of various farm operations and practices and to the 
many other matters which are more or less the daily concern of every farmer whose aim u 
to run his farm efficiently and well. 


To slate that farming to-day is a bUvSincs? 
first and foremost is, perhaps, merely to 
repeat a truism, ])ut nevertheless the fact 
remains that the farmer who desires to live 
comfortably and to attain some reasonable 
degree of financial security can no longer 
afford to conduct his affairs in a haphazard 
and unbusinesslike manner. To-day and 
in the future the prosperity of our rural 
industries will depend in the final analysis 
not merely on efficiency in production, but 
on efficiency in all aspects of business man- 
agement. ^^h*thout reliable, accurate and 


uj)-to-dale information, real business efti- 
cienc) is unattainable, and it is hoped that 
these notes will help in some small way 
those farmers who realise that efficiency in 
production and business management pro- 
vides the only means of achieving genuine 
and lasting prosperity for our rural in- 
dustries. 

The farming community and others in- 
terested in agriculture are invited to offer 
suggestions and criticisms which would 
make this section of the Gazette more 
effective and useful. 


The Future of Farm Prices. 


There have been so many warnings in the 
last two years from bankers, economists 
and businessmen that prices of our agri- 
cultural exports will fall, whilst in fact 
they have continuously increased, that it is 
not surprising that the farming community 
*may be inclined to ignore those who have 
often cried "SvolT’ in the past. This ten- 
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dency will be reinforced by the natural 
assumption, which is usually made in pros- 
perous times, that high prices and prosperity 
will continue or even increase. 

Whilst it is not possible to say definitely 
when farm prices will fall or whether they 
will rise even further before they fall, no 
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opportunity should be lost to reiterate thai, 
at some stage in the not too far distant future, 
a fall in farm prices must be ex])ected. It 
is certainly the safest assumption a fanner 
can make, for if he plans his production 
and expenditure accordingly, his losses will 
not be large if a recession does not come, 
or if it comes and is not severe. But if it 
does come in full force, he will be able in 
weather it. 

What steps can the individual fannei- 
takc to prepare himself for a fall in farm 
prices? Although the farmer c<annot shin 
up shop there arc certain things he can do 
to prevent his income from falling as much 
as it otherwise would. 'These arc broadly 
to reduce his cash exijenses and increast* 
efficiency. In dairying, for instance, culling 
of herds should be done vigorously ainl 
promptly. These animals bring more now 
than later. Those which arc kept should 
be well fed and well cared for so as to pro- 
duce as much milk or butter-fat as previ- 
ously with a larger herd. Feed should not 


be purchased in such large quantities that 
substantial amounts are carried over into 
future years as feed prices may have fallen 
by then. 

Indebtedness should be reduced as much 
as possible in this yicriod of high prices 
so as VO reduce the interest burden which 
will have to be met out of smaller annual 
cheques in the future. B'armcrs who con- 
template retiring should sell out while land 
values are high, whilst sharefarmers and 
others who want to start farming on their 
own account would lie well advised to post- 
pone purchase* of a farm for the time being 
and become or remain a share or tenant 
farmer. 

Care should also be exercised in the 
purchase of farm machinery. At the 
moment machinery, when available, is cheap 
in terms af farm prices, but this may not 
continue for long. Therefore the purchase 
of machinery which will not pay for itself 
for many years should be postponed where 
j)ractlcable. 


The Future of the Egg Industry. 


The egg industry is one that has shown 
very considerable expansion in all .States 
of the Commonwealth during recent year.=:. 
Recorded commercial production in New 
South Wales and Australia for tin* past 
four seasons is set out in the following 
table : — 


Recorded ConiincrciaJ Product ion of P(jos. 


New South Wale.s 
Australia 



i0-u/l5 

! i9l5/|f’ 

i 


m. dnz. 1 

111. doz. 

i 

[ m.cloz. 

in. d- •- 

4*: 

47 

50 

5\ 

Sn 

104 

1 

i ! 

1-3 


The above figures include ])roduction from 
all flocks of over forty laying liens. Flocks 
of more than this number, from which eggs 
have been produced for sale either to Tfgg 
Boards or privately, liavc been under Com- 
monwealth control since November, 1943. 
Ax:tual figures for recorded commercial 
production in pre-war years cannot be used 
in relation to the above figures in order to 
illustrate the true trend in production since 
that period. For instance, in New South 
Wales prior to November, 1941, the Egg 
Board controlled eggs produced only in 


the Counties of Cumberland and Northum- 
berland and the Shires of Naltai and Wol- 
londill}. Since that date, however, the 
whole of the State has been controlled ^nd 
the country areas to-day produce almost 
JO per cent, of the total controlled commer- 
cial ])roduction. Nevertheless, it can be 
estimated that total production of eggs in 
New .South Wales by last season, had in- 
crea.sed by about 65 per cent, since 1939. 
Taking .Australia as a whole the increase 
was jirobablv in the vicinity of 80 per cent. 

This inerea^e in jiroduction has naturally 
been accompanied by greater marketing 
problems. Although as a result of the war 
there was a considerable increase in the 
con sum j)t ion of eggs within Australia, the 
export surplus to-day is at least four times 
larger than pre-war. The problem of dis- 
posing of the ex])ort surplus was simplified 
during the war by reason of the large 
demands from Allied .Services in the 
Pacific. In addition, much of the wartime 
demand was for processed eggs, which 
could be trans|)orted and stored more easily 
than eggs in shell. 

The dilficulties confronting egg market- 
ing authorities to-da>’ are much greater than 
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they ever have been before. The main 
export market is now in Ihe United King- 
doiit Australia has an assured market there 
for all the eggs she can export for the next 
few seasons, although by reason of the 
fiigher price for eggs in th(‘ slieil in the 
export contract, llritain lias indicated very 
clearly her ijreferencc for tluMu. Whilt* 
there can be no talk of over-production in 
the Australian egg industry for several 
years, provided a sufficient proportion of the 
eggs produced comes uj) to exjiort (juality, 
unfortunately at the present tinu' this 
quality is not being obtained. I1iis is the 
reason why we see slogans urging the 
Australian people to eat nun'c eggs, when 
Britain is crying out for incre.'isrd suppli(‘s. 


There is a very delinite danger of a glut 
of eggs on the Australian market, simply 
because insufficient of the eggs produced 
meet ex]X)rt standard requirements. A 
lowering of the export standard is not the 
solution, if only for the reason that in the 
tuture interest of the egg industry, Aus- 
tralia cannot afford to sacrifice her reputa- 
tion on the United Kingdom market. The 
])rol)lem can only be sol veil by the com- 
bined efforts of producers and marketing 
authorities in Australia. The recent dras- 
tic action in regard to w’ashed eggs was 
taken in an attempt to increase the export 
pack. “The battle for ex})orl ({iiality eggs” 
is on. Its success or otherwise will deter- 
mine the future welfare of the e^gg industry. 


Agricultural Lime. 


The j)ractice of ap])lying lime t(» farm 
soils periodically is an old one. The farmers 
of Europe have long recognised the fact 
that soils become “soitr” after a jjeriod of 
cropping or prolonged gra^cing and re<|iiire 
lime to make ibent “sweet” again. In New* 
South Wales most soils in districts with an 
annual rainfall of 25 inches or more require 
liming. Broadly speaking, this means most 
of that part of the State which lies east of 
a line drawn from Alhiirv to about Mndgee 
and thence along the Dividing Kangc to the 
Queensland border. 

The quantity of lime needed to correct 
acidity depends ]jartly on the ty]X‘ of soil 
and partly on tlie degree of acidity. Your 
local agricultural instructor will be able to 
give you advice as to the quantity of lime 
per acre needed in your locality. 

According to exjterimental work which 
has been done licre and abroad, the use 
of lime on Hmc-dcficleiU soils increasv^s 
legume yields markedly and aids fcrtiIiser^ 
in producing a more abundant and nutriti- 
ous growth. On some of the leached soils 
of the coastal belt, lime has given a furtiier 
joo per cent, production over all other 
treatments when measured in terms of 
grazing hours. 

Before applying lime to the soil a careful 
consideration of the relative cost of dif- 
ferent forms of lime may save the careful 
• farmer a lot of money. 


Uime is ap|)lie(l to the s(jil either as (juick 
lime, slaked lime or ground limestone. Any 
of these forms of lime can be used, though 
quick lime is unj)leasant to handle and gives 
off large quantities of heat wdien allowed to 
gel wet, and is therefore not commonly 
used. Whicli form of lime is tlie most 
economical to use will depend on the rela- 
tive ])rices of the tliree forms. The cfifecl- 
iveiK'ss or “neutralising value” of the three 
types is in the approximate ratio of 56 : 75 : 
JOO. 1 'Iiat is 56 Ih. of (juick lime whll have 
substantially the same effect as 75 lb. 
slaked lime, and lOO lb, ground limestone 
(taking limestone as 95 ])er cent. pure). 

To work out w^hich particular form of 
lime is the chea])est in a j)articular situa- 
tion, let us take the following hypothetical 
prices at the lime quarry : Ground lime, 35s. 
a Ion; (juick lime, 73s. a ton; slaked lime, 
30s. a ton. 

A farmer J 00 miles by rail from the near- 
est lime works would pay £2 a ton for ground 
lime, £4 a ton for quick lime and £2 15s. 
a ton for slaked lime. However, these 
prices do not tell us which is relatively the 
cheapest form of lime. In order to obtain 
that wc must work out prices for quick lime 
and slaked lime on a comparative basis with 
a ton of ground limestone. ITiis can be 
done easily by multiplying the price of 
quick lime by that of slaked lime 

rVir- 

(Continued on page 46 .) 
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at LESS Cost 

when you use a 

“THORNTON” 

Automatic Grain Crushing 

PIG FEEDER 

Fill the hopper with the whole grain — test the crusher, leave a little 
crushed grain on tha floor of the feeder . . . and your feeding troubles 
are taken over by the pig! 

The pig crushes his own grain and becomes healthily fat in the process, 
through getting his food freshly ground and getting it when he feels 
inclined. 3 lb. of dry cracked grain fed by the “Thornton” Feeder is 
as good as 6 lb. of wet mash u.sed in ordinary feeding. It is easily 
operated by any siza pig and one feeder will handle up to twelve pigs of 
any size. Saves time and labour and completely eliminates crushing costs. 

It is absolutely hygienic — has no complex gearing requiring repair or oiling — 
indestructible. Will last for many years. 

Write for Full Particulars. 


Sole Agents for N.S.W. 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

BRANCHES AT: 18 Bayliss St.. South Wagga; 79 Keen St., Lismore; 
and 63 Hunter St. West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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McCormick-Deenof 
Model W-6 Trocror 










GL-9A Tractor Disc Harrow 



GL-90 Stump-Jump Disc Cultivating 
Tractor Plough 



GL-40 Power-Lift Stump- Jump 
Mouldboard Plough 


ITGORHICKDEiRI 

EQUIPM 

W ’HEATGROWERS can depend 
on McCormick'Deering tractor 
power and field working equipment. 
There is a full range of ploughs 
and tillage equipment especially 
designed for tractor operation, and 
a size and type of tractor to ndt 
your farm. For full information . . . 

See Your Nearest 
Intemutionul Hureester Dealer 
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HAYMAKING 


A Means of Conserving Fodder 

That is Palatable and Nutritious. 

{i'ouchided from Vol. 58, page 644.) 

CoNTKIBUTIiD BY THE DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 

THIS b the concluding instalment of thb article, sections of which have appeared since 
July, 1947, issue. In the instalments to date the place of hay in the fodder conservation 
programme has been discussed and details given of the growing, curing, stacking and 
baling of cereal, lucerne and pasture hays. 

The current instalment deals with the care and maintenance of mowers and 
binders, and with the food values of hays. 


The Care and Maintenance of 
Mowers. 

The cutting action of a mower is similar 
to a pair of shears, the knife section acting 
as one blade and the ledger plate as the 
other, the two cutting surfaces being kept 
in contact by a clip. The knife section cuts 
at an angle, which causes the knife to be 
forced back against the wearing plate, which 
latter keeps the blade in a straight line. If 
at any time a guard or finger is bent out of 
line the knife may be too far away from that 
particular ledger plate if bent downwards, 
or lifted off one or more ledger plate if bent 
upwards. In either case the effect is ragged 
cutting and unnecessary wear, and a periodic 
check up for bent guards is advisable. As 
the wearing plate becomes worn through 


use, it should be adjusted so as to keep the 
knife in line. 

Ledger plates which have become dull 
should be sharpened or replaced, and if at 
any time only one blade has to be replaced 
and it is higher than the others, a strip of 
tin in the form of a shim can be placed be- 
tw'een the gaard and the under side of the 
cutter bar to maintain tlie correct alignment. 
When the mower has been in use for some 
time the clips wear, allowing the knife to 
rise up from the ledger plates, causing in- 
efficient cutting. The clips can be bent 
down with a sliarp blow of a hammer, but 
be sure to test for free travel after each clip 
has been closed. 

The Pitman drive may wear out of align- 
ment with the cutter bar, causing exc^.ssive 
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wear of all moving parts. Some mowers 
provide adjustment for aligning the cutter 
and others are set about i inch ahead 
to Xx)unteract the pressure when cutting; 
when wear becomes excessive a new yoke 
pin will sometimes correct the trouble. The 
joints at the end of the Pitman rod should 
be kept tight to prevent damage. 

The pawl and ratchet drive should be in- 
spected occasionally for broken springs, 
washed in kerosene and re-assembled. 


(jears should be maintained in proper 
mesh ; that is, the teeth engaging as deeply 
as possible without seizing. 

The rollers for the canvases should be 
kept square, to prevent the canvas creeping 
to one side; this adjustment is provided by 
altering the tension on the cross brace mem- 
bers. The upper elevator should be at the 
same height as the lower at front and back, 
the adjustment being provided at the goose 
neck attachment. When installing canvases 



A Well-built Haystack. 

Built on straddles as a 
])rotc( tiou aiiaiii't inici . 
This stack is also pio- 
tected against rain dain- 
.tj'C by a thatch, and 
against damage by birds 
(particularly galahs and 
cocKalo.js) by wire 
netting. 


Reapers and Binders. 

A common mistake in the use of these 
machines is travelling too fast over rough 
ground, which literally sliakes them to pieces. 
They work best on level, even ground, which 
permits of cutting lower; and all obstruc- 
tions such as ])ieces of wire, etc., sliould he 
removed, if luiliced, during cultivation and 
sowing. 

The platform should he level and high 
enough to prevent it dragging on clods of 
earth and small obstructions, and the front 
of the crop wheel should have a lead in to 
the binder. These two precautions reduce 
side draught, which is also less when the 
knives are kept in good condition. 

Chains should have ju.sl sufficient .slack to 
prevent them binding on their sprockets, 
and should be installed with hooks or lips 
out and leading as they pass over the drive 
sprockets. Where there is little dust about 
chains should be lubricated, but under dusty 
conditions it is better not to lubricate at all, 
on chains, as the oil picks up dust and grit, 
^ which cause rapid wear. 
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they must be tightened evenly on both sides, 
or they will creep to one wSide, and the flight 
strips niay^ be l)roken through passing over 
the roller at an angle. The flap of the can- 
vas should point in the opposite direction 
to the direction of travel. 

I'he twine tension does not affect the 
lightness of the sheaf but is designed to 
take u]) the slack in the twine as it is pulled 
forward by the needle in tying the sheaf. 
To much tension only wears out the eye of 
tlic needle and causes the twine to break. 

To increase the size of the sheaf the com- 
pres.sion arm should be adjusted outwards 
on its stand. Lowering the trip lever has 
the same effect; the adjustment on some 
binders is effected by a slot and serrated 
face, allowing the lever to be raised or 
lowered as necessary. 

The tightness of the binding of the sheaf 
is increased by tightening up the spring on 
the stop arm — by a few turns of the wing 
nut under the deck of the binding attach- 
ment. This increases the pressure required 
to depress the trip lever, so that more hay 
is compressed into the space available. 
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Amaniit of Twuio Used. 

One ball of twine is usually sufficient for 
to 3 tons of hay, depending largely on 
the type and height of the crop. 


The Food and Money Value of Hays. 

Samples of hay can be compared in terms 
of units of food value once their chemical 
compositions are known. However, the food 
values of hay will vary according to the type 
of cereal, the variety, the locality and the 
soil type. It is, therefore, not possible to 
generalise and give a definite figure for, say, 
oaten hay which will fit all samples. 

The ability of a feed to provide energy or 
fat-producing material is measured by “food 
units*’ or “starch units” per lOO Ib. The 
derivation of this term is simple; stating 
that oaten hay has a food unit or starch unit 
value of 40 per 100 11). means tliat icx) lb. of 
•oaten hay are equivalent to 40 lb. of starch 
in energy or fat-jiroducing aliility : 100 lb. 
of wheaten straw, a low food value feed, is 
equivalent to only 14 lb. of starcii, and so 
has a food unit or starch unit value of 14. 


Tinseed meal has a \'aluc of 25 protein units 
per 100 lb. 

Relative Costs of Food Units and Proteitf. 

Protein units are the dearer of the two to 
purchase or grow, allliough the home-grown- 
article is always the cheaper. It is necessary 
to provide a sufficient quantity of protein 
in a ration to balance it, but no more than 
neces.sary should be jirovided for economical 
feeding. 

hood units in the form of wheat grain can 
be purchased for about id. a unit, while 
purchased as hay the cost varies from about 
2d. to 3d. The livestock owner should, 
therefore, endeavour to grow his own rough- 
ages, if necessary, purchasing cereal grains 
and other concentrated feeds to provide 
further energy-supplying material. The 
food units in home-gn)wn roughages may 
not cost more than a j)enny per unit or less, 
hut roughages have .'::i additional value in 
adding to the bulk of a ration. 

'fhe principle remains the same when 
roughages are short or luive to be pur- 
chased: a minimum (juaniity should be pro- 


A Solidly-constructed 
Hay Shed of ISO Ton 
Capacity. 

Mouse proofed by gal- 
vanised iron set in 
eoncrete. 



The ability of a food to ]woduce j^rotein 
•‘is measured by crude protein percentage 
(such as shown tags of hags of feed; 
•e.g., linseed meal contains 30 per cent, crude 
protein) ; or, more accurately, by protein 
units per 100 lb. This latter figure takes 
■into account digestibility and other factors. 


vided — sufficient on1\ to add the required 
bulk to the ration. 1'hc remainder of the 
food units needed should be purchased or 
])rovided in the form of the cheaper cereal 
grains. 

Other lae.ors wliich add to the value of a 
ha}' are the quality of the protein content. 
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For example, legume hays are superior to 
cereal hays because of the higher value of 
their protein content when utilised for milk 
cTT, meat production, and to some extent 
because of their higher vitamin content 
and mineral content — particularly vitamin 
'A, and the minerals calcium and phosphorus 
which are necessary for bone production in 
growing stock, and milk production in dairy 
cattle. 

Although the money values per ton of 
oaten and wheaten hays are similar, lucerne 
hay has a justifiably higher money value 
because of the higher biological value of its 
protein, which makes it a valuable supple- 
ment to other hays or silages. 

Food Unit Values. 

Some representative figures for the food 
values of various roughages and a few 
starchy concentrates are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Food Values of Roughages. 


Feed. 

Food 

Units 

per 

100 lb. 

Protein 

Units 

per 

100 lb. 

Remarks. 

Lucerne hay or chaff 

35-45 

9 

Valuable protein, 


av. 40 


mineral and vitamin 




content. 

Oaten hay 

33-40 

3 - 3*5 “1 

1 

Used to provide 




[ 

food units and bulk 

Wheaten hay 

31-33 

3*0 I 

1 

in the ration. 

Oaten straw 

20 

0-6 1 

1 

Too expensive to 




[ 

buy as roughages at 

Whe.atcn straw 

14 

0*1 J 

1 

usual prices. 

Oat hulls 

2X 

0*5 

Usually a com- 




raratively cheap 




source of roughage. 

Rice hulls 

3 

0*3 

Useless as a fod 




der. 

Wijnmera rye grass hay... 

41 

5*8 

Compares very 




favourably in analy ■ 




sis with cereal hay. 

Subterranean clover hay 

38 

7-9 

Similar value to 




lucerne hay. 

Wimmera rye grass-Sub- 




terranean clover hay ... 

36-40 

4 * 0-5 *0 


Starchy Concentrates. 


Maize and maize meal ... 

78 

8 


Wheat barley and their 




meals 

70 

8 


Oats 

62 

8 


Pollard 

66 

10 



Wastage in Overhead Silos. 

Use of Sawdust as a Preventive. 


A District Dairy Officer of the Department re- 
cently observed an instance in which sawdust 
had been used successfully as a sealer on top of 
material in an overhead silo, the losses being 
much less than with earth as a covering. 

Immediately after the silo had been filled, a 
layer of approximately 6 inches of sawdust had 
been placed on top. When the silo was opened 
after several months, it was found that below the 
sawdust there was a semi-solid cake of silage, 
approximately 4 inches thick, below which the 
silage was perfectly normal. 

Sawdust is readily obtainable in most districts — 
sawmillers being only too pleased to get rid of it. 
In view of the experience of the farmer con- 


cerned, it is considered that use of sawdust is 
worth trial by other farmers. 

Sawdust has the distinct advantage over soil 
of being much lighter and therefore much easier 
to transport into the silo, also to take out when 
the silage is to be used. It should seal more 
closely than soil and be particularly valuable 
when it has not been possible to fill the silo com- 
pletely, owing to shortage of materials. 

Another advantage claimed for the sawdust 
method is that it can be conveyed to the top of 
the silo by the conveyor or blower used for 
raising the silage. .Sawdust is apparently un- 
attractive to rodents, as no infestations of the 
silos by rats or mice have been noted since intro- 
duction of sawdust for sealing. 


Instructions for Forwarding 

y\Lr. members of the public who from time to time 
forward specimens of plants, fruit, vegetables, in- 
sects, etc., to the Department of Agriculture, are 
asked to observe the following necessary precau- 
tions : 

(1) The package should be securely wrapped 
and tied with strong string, with due re- 
gard to the contents. 

(2) The nature of the contents of each package 
should be clearly indicated on the outside 
of the package. Name atid address of the 
sender must also be shown. 

(3) A separate letter in relation to the speci- 
mens forwarded should always be addressed 
to the Department. 
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Department of Agriculture. 

Observance of these precautions will be a direct 
help to the Department in furnishing the infor- 
mation sought. Many packets and parcels are 
received daily by the Department, and much time 
can be saved if these articles when received can 
be immediately directed to the Divisional authori- 
ties concerned without the necessity of opening 
the packages. 

Packages should be addressed clearly to the 
Under-Secretary and Director, Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. They 
should always be despatched so as to arrive in 
Sydney before the week-end, in order that speci- 
mens may he in as fresh as possible a condition 
when examined. 


Specimens for Examination. 

to 
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"Mind you I only cling where I'm 
wanted . . . where I can do the 
most good adhering in an un- 
broken lubricating film on vital 
spots like cylinder walls and bear- 
ings. When speed is high, when 
temperature soars and the going's 
altogether tough, the multi-com- 
pounded GOLDEN FLEECE Motor 


Oils, blended from the world’s 
finest crudes, stay on the job. 
Once you try me out you'll cling to 
me for life! And I’ve more strings 
to my bow than any other motor oil. 
Check over the advantages listed 
below, and remember, I cost no 
more than ordinary oils." 


kemoves : 

• CARBON 

• SLUDGE 

• GUM 

• VARNISH 



Prevents : 

• OXIDATION 

• CORROSION 

• ABRASION 

• OIL FROTH 





MARKETED ON MERIT BY H. C. SLEIGH LIMITED ‘‘LEADERS IN LUBRICATION" 
NEW SOUTH WALES BRANCH: 254 GEORGE STREET. SYDNEY 
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HOWHIID BOTmiY TILU6E 




HOWARD 

“CUB" 

1 li.p. Mod*l 

HOWARD 
"lOHIQR" 
5 h.p. Mod*! 

HOWARD 
••TWELVE" 
li.p. Modol 

HOWARD 
22 h.p. 
Tractor with 
k\ ft. Rotor. 


Mail this 
coupo«ioda^ 
tor free 
literature 
on the 










Sole N.S.W, Distributors: 


YORK MOTORS PTY. LTO 

(Inc, in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE SALES DIVISION : Box 3352, G.P.O., Sydney 
36-40 Parramatta Road. Camperdown, Sydney Telephone LA 5081 
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OAT AND BARLEY VARIETIES. 
Recommendations for 1948 Sowing. 

ONE of the esoentials to succeso in the growing of the winter cereals, oats and barley, is 
to sow varieties suited to the climatic and soil conditions. 

Following are the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture for the 1948 
sewing seamon for different districts and purposes together with descriptions of the 
recommended oat varieties. 


OATS. 

North Coast. 

early green fodder — Sunrise. l>n<i(lah. 

For grazing — Fulghum, Algerian. 

South Coast. 

For early green fodder- Dehiv, Sunrise, Mulga. 
Bnddah. 

For Algerian, Fulghnm. 

For late green fodder .Mgerian. 

Northern Tableland. 

For grain, hoy, or grazing (autumn s<.)wtng) — 
Algerian. 

For grain or Iwy (autumn sowing) — Lampton. 
For grazing only (autumn sowing) — Fulghuni. # 

For grain or hay (sjn'ing sowing) — White 
Tartarian, Lampton. 

Central Tableland. 

For grain, hay, or grazing (autumn sowing) — 
Algerian, 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing) Lampton. 
Weston. 

For grazing only (aulimin .sowing) — Fulghum. 
For grain or hay (spring sowing) — White 
Tartarian, Lampton. 

Southern Tableland. 

For grain, hay, or grazing (autumn sowing) — 
Algerian. 

For grain or hay (autumn sowing) — Lampton. 
For grazing only (autumn sowing) — Fulghum. 
For grain or hay in coldest parts (spring sow’ 
ing) — White Tartarian, Lampton. 


North-western Slopes and Upper Hunter. 

Jun grain, hay or silage — iVlgcrian. Belaiv 

liiirke. Mulga. Riuldah. 

For grazing — Algerian. Rurke. iiilglium. 

Centra] -western Slopes. 

For grain, hay or .vi/u/jr— .Algerian, Belar,. 

Hu rke. Weston. 

F'or grain, hay nr silage in drier paris — 

}'i>r .Algerian. Rurke, Fulghum. 

South-western Slopes and Elastern Riverina. 

For grrhi, hay nr silage — Algerian, Belar.. 

Rurke. 

F'nr grazing -.Algerian. Rurke, inilghum. 

Western Plains and Western Riverina. 

For grain, hay or silage — Belar, Burke, Gidgee,. 
Mulga. 

F<o- grazinf — Rurke. hiilghum. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

Fur grain, hay or silage — Algerian, Belar^. 

Rurke. 

For grazing- .Algcrkm. Ihirke, Fulghum. 


BARLEY. 

Recommended Varieties. 

The varietie.s of barley recommenfied by the- 
J )eimrtiiieJit are: — 

Malting or tzco-row type — Pryor. 

Feed or six-row type — i'nibiU (for green fod- 
der or grain). 


Notes on Recommended Oat Varieties 


Algerian. — A late nialuring oat suitable for 
grain, hay or grazing in all parts of the State 
with the exception of the drier western areas. 
Although it does not produce such a bulk of 
early green feed as some earlier maturing varieties, 
especially if sown late, it recovers very well after 
grazing and can be grazed well into the spring. 
The straw is of medium height, hne, and produces 
excellent quality hay. The grain is pale to medium 
brown, long, plump and is suitable for milling. 

Algerian is susceptible to smut and to stem rust 
but has moderate resistance to leaf rust. 

Belar. — A somewhat earlier variety than Al- 
gerian, which it reseniblc.s in its adaptation to a 


wide area of the State for cultivation as a general’ 
purpose oat. It is slightly taller growing than' 
Algerian and has rather stronger straw, stands 
better and produces excellent hay. The grain is- 
cream to pale-1 )row’n in colour, long, plump and of 
good milling iinality. As a grazing variety it 
cannot quite, etpial Fulghum or Algerian, but it 
produces greater early hulk than the latter variety 
and when judiciously grazed will recover well. 

The variety is susceptible to .stem and leaf rust, 
but has stnne resistance to smut. 

Bnddah. — An early maturing oat particularly 
suited to growing on the coast as a green fodder- 
arid hay oat because of its resistance to lea,f rust. 
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It is not suitable for grazing because of the sparse 
tillering and poor recovery. The grain is plump 
and creamy white in colour. 

Bhddah is susceptible to smut and to stem rust. 

Burke. — An early oat, with short, strong straw. 
Its outstanding characters are its resistance to 
stem rust and its ability to hold the grain for long 
periods after maturity. The grain is rather small 
but the husk is thin and the yield of groats higher 
than in any other commercial oat. The good 
characters of this oat warrant greater attention 
being given to it by farmers. 

Burke is susceptible to smut and to leaf rust. 

Fulghtim. — An early maturing variety of pre- 
eminence as a grazing oat. It has sui>erior re- 
covery power to any other variety of similar 
maturity and produces a greater bulk of early 
feed than any other oat. The yield of hay and 
grain is satisfactory but the quality of hay is not 
as good as that of some other varieties. The straw 
is rather weak, especially after maturity. The 
grain is of good size, plump, brown in colour but 
is rather short for the milling trade. 

Fulghtim is susceptible to stem and leaf rusts 
and to smut. 

Gidgee. — An early maturing oat particularly suit- 
able for hay and grain purposes in the drier 
districts. The straw is of medium height and of 
moderate strength. The grain is dark-brown in 
colour, and usually very plump, but is rather .short 
and small for milling purposes. 

Gidgee is susceptible to stem and leaf rusts and 
to smut. 

Lampton.-^A somewhat later maturing variety 
than Algerian; its use is restricted to the table- 
land areas under which conditions it produces 
heavy yields of both grain and hay. It is not 
suitable as a grazing oat. The grain is slightly 
smaller than that of Algerian, but is usually 


plump and of good quality. It is shiny and 
of a pale-brown colour. 

Lampton is somewhat resistant to stem rust 
which renders it suitable for spring sowing on the 
Northern Tableland. 

Mulga. — An early maturing oat suitable for 
grain or hay production in dry areas. As a grazing 
oat it produces a good bulk of early feed but 
recovery is poor. The straw is rather weak and 
for this reason the variety should not be sown 
early in the season as rank growth and lodging 
will inevitably result. The grain is large, plump 
and of a creamy-white to pale-brown colour. 

Sunrise. — This variety is intermediate in 
maturity between Belar and Algerian. Its chief 
use is as a green fodder or silage oat on the coast 
where its resistance to leaf rust is of considerable 
value. The straw is tall and rather coarse and 
liable to lodging under conditions of excessive 
growth. The grain is large*, plump and cream in 
colour. 

Weston. — Intermediate in maturity between Belar 
and Algerian, Weston is a comparatively new oat 
likely to prove of value on the Central 'I'ableland 
and the higher rainfall areas of the Central ,and 
Southern Slopes as a grain and hay oat. It has 
fairly strong straw of medium height. The grain 
^s light-brown in colour. 

White Tartarian. — A very late maturing oat 
recommended only for spring sowing on the table- 
lands. It has tall, coarse straw and coarse foliage, 
and is characterised by the fact that all the grain 
is borne on one side of the head. The grain is 
white and plump, but somcwdiat small. The chief 
value of this variety lies in its moderate rcsi.stance 
to stem rust rendering it suitable for spring sow- 
ing in the areas nientioned, but the coarseness of 
its straw and leaves is an objection, and it is 
likely to be largely replaced by rust-resistant 
varieties, such as Lampton, superior in this respect. 


Approved Vegetable Seed— January, 1948. 


CoNiuTiuNs under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Ga^^ettc were published in the Novem- 
ber, T946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A. 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — F. A. Sharp, i lo 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — K. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 
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Varieties Listed — continued. 

Shorts — E. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 

hlamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, “Sherwood Farm,” 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue — R. C. Morandini, Box 74 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge dc Marmande — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow)— H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break o* Day — H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,'" 
Tenterfield. 
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PLANT EGGINS “SURECROP” SEEDS 

They grow goodwill and good crops 

o 

There is yet time for a sowing of 

JAPANESE MILLET, SUDAN, SORGHUM and SEED MAIZE 

as a safeguard for fodder supplies during the Winter months 

Farmers are also reminded to prepare for the Autumn 
planting of Rye Grass and Clovers and all enquiries for seed will 
have close and immediate attention 

VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS 

Send for complete list of Summer and Autumn planting recommendations 
of Vegetable and Flower seeds 

Send your Orders and Enquiries to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY, LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney Carrington Street, Lismore 

Phone : MA 5769, M A 2623 Phone : 621 (3 lines) 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BIGGER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DIT'ON. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS** DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
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IBROLITE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Think over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes .... 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tuberculation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working p-essures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

Asbestos Bouse,” York tc Barrack Sts., Sydney 
(Box 3935 V., O.P.O.) 


OVER 2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 



P.M.S. FRUIT GRADERS AND CLEANERS 


MAYNE 

PATENT 

GRADER 


THE 

P.M.S. 

GRADER 


For Citrus, Tomatoes, etc,, 6 and 8 bin sizes. A very 

compact machine, 9 ft overall Complete £41.10. 0 

With Mayne Patent Brush Cleaner incorporated in 
unit. Variable adjustment from light polishing to heavy 

scrubbing action. Single side 6 grade £63. 0. 0 

Double side 8 grade £67.15. 0 

Australia’s most modern grader for all fruits, tomatoes, 
etc. Precision built, enclosed gears, enclosed roller drive. 

One lever action on all grade settings. Covered by 

P.M.S. Patents 8 bin size. Complete £115. 0. 0 

Quotations given for any size units. 


ROLLER ELEVATOR PATENT COMBINED ELEVATOR 

with hopper £39. 0. 0 and BRUSH CLEANERS £45.10. 0 

With patent self-feeding LIDDING PRESS 

elevator and hopper ... £54. 0. 0 Patent retractable top... £ 8.15. 0 

CARROT WASHERS. I ton per hour, power drive ... £37.10. 0 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT N.S.W. 

Write for particulars ami name of nearest distributor to 

P«M.S» C 0.9 300 Adelaide Street. Brisbane 

( POPE, MAYNE a SOUTHERDEN PTY. LTD.) 

Manufacturers of High Grade Farm and Orchard Equipment, Dusters, Spray Machines 
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FRU IT GROWING. 

THINNING OF CANNING PEACHES 
For Better Yields of Larger Fruit. 


11 ( )\VF.x French, H.Sc.A^n*., HD. A., A.s.sistanl Fruit Officer ( Res(.*arch ). 

IF there is a market for it at all, fruit which b too small for canning will usually seil at 
anything from £4 to £5 per ton below canning grade. 

It b not surprising therefore that small fruit is a major worry to the canning peach 
grower. Unfortunately, however, there is a tendency to leave the worrying until the last 
few weeks before harvest, when it is too late to do much about it. The time to take 
action is when the fruit b about the size of the top of a man^s thumb. 


The Importance of Fruit Size. 

Generally speaking it might be said that 
the plant foods used in the building up ol 
the small fruit could have been used by the 
tree to make tlie canning fruit larger. Tlu 
major objective of thinning is thus to u^c 
the materials uhicli the tree wouhl other 
wise divert to the small fruit, in the buildine 

A tree can lie looked upon as lieing able 
to provide a certain quantity of jilant f(.K)d.'> 
for the building up of the crop. 1'he size 
of the individual fruits tvill dcjicnd upon 
how manv fruits share in the* distribution 
of the total; the more fruits on the tree t!ie 
smaller is the ])roportion to each, and up 
to a point the fewer the fruit the larger 'vill 
be their size. 


How Many Fruits are Requbed per Tree? 

A mature canning peach tree may origin- 
ally set anything up to 3,000 fruits per 
tree, and if all these were brought up to 
inches diameter, the tree would be 
yici<ling at the rate of 34 tons per acre 
a])])roximately. Counts made on Golden 
Oueen jieach trees on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area have shown that 2,000 
fruits per liee is quite a normal set, which 
at 24 h inches diameter would rejjresent a 
per acre yield of 17 tons or at the more 
reasoiiahle size of 2;Cs inches, 2i tons. 

A j)er acre yiehl of 15 U)ns is considered 
to b(‘ extremely good, and it is obvious, 
therefore, that the trees would l)e grossly 
overloaded if left with their original set, 
and that to attempt to force the tree to carry 


d'he im])ortance of small ini*reases in fruit 
size as affecting total yield is not alwav> 
fully appreciated. For instance, ap])roxi- 
inately 8,(xx) peaches of inches diameter 
are required to provide a ton of fruit, but 
only 7,200 fruits of 2^4 inches diameter, 
and 6,200 of 2^8 inches diameter. 

To look at the matter from a different 
point of view, if trees are planted 90 to the 
acre, then 800 fruits per tree of 2‘)1^ inches 
diameter would represent a total yield of 
9 tons to the acre, but if the size were 
increased to 2^2 inches diameter, the yield 
from 800 fruits per tree would be at the 
rate of 10 tons per acre, and if 2^/^ inches 
diameter, then to n tons per acre. It mav 
be said that 'A inch increase in diameter of 
the fruit represents 1 ton per acre. 



An Example of the Benefits of Thinning. 


l^ejt . — Fruit from unthinned tree. 

Right.— ¥iw\ 1 oni tlnnned tree — smaller in numl’er, but 
largei hihI viultliMy larg«*r tonnage per tree. 

[Photo : A. B, Vmunt, 
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TABLE I. 


Fruit 

diameter. 

No. of 

Number of fruit per tree (planted 90 trees to the acre) to yield 


fruit in 

I ton . 

1 ton 
per acre. 

4 tons 
per acre. 

0 tons 
per acre. 

8 tons 
per acre. 

10 tons 
per acre. 

12 tons 
per acre. 

15 tons 
per acre. 

20 tons 
per acre. 

Inches. 

28 ... 

8,000 

88 

35 «' 

.=) 3 <^ 

700 

880 

I,0()0 

1.320 

i,7()o 

2I ... 

7,200 

80 

320 

480 

640 

800 

060 

1,200 

1,600 

> 6 

- 8 • * * 

0,240 

0<) 

280 

410 

550 

690 

830 1 

1,040 

1,380 

2 l ... 


04 

2(3o 

i 3 «« 

! 

640 

770 

9 ()o 

1,280 

3 

4.320 

i 


I <)U 

2QO 

i 

380 i 

i 

480 

580 

720 

9O0 


this number of fruit must result in a low 
percentage of canning grade fruit. 

Reference to Table i will show that a 
good yield of from lo to 12 tons per acre 
should be obtained from 700 to 800 fruit 
per tree. 

Spacing is Important Too. 

The production of fruit of suitable size 
is probably the most important reason for 
thinning, but there are a number of other 
considerations which should be kept in mind 
while doing the job. 

Each part of the tree, limb and lateral, 
like the tree as a whole, must be considered 
as having a certain definite cropping capacity, 
and just as the whole tree should not be 
asked to carry too many fruit, so should 
each limb and lateral be thinned to its 
capacity. The aim should be to spread the 
load evenly over the tree according to the 
capacity of each part. 

On young trees particularly, care should 
be taken not to overload the extremities of 
the limbs and laterals, otherwise serious 
breakages are bound to occur. 

Fruit must have space to mature and 
grow. If the young fruits are left in clusters, 
they will push each other off as they grow 
and unfortunately, it may be the best fruit 
which is lost in this way. Fruits should be 
thinned to leave at least 3 inches between 
individual fruits and if possible, they should 
be spaced alternately around the lateral. 

Damaged Fruit and Alternate Cropping. 

Fruit situated on the ends of long laterals 
or in narrow twig and limb junctions will 
almost certainly be damaged, and conse- 
quently would be better removed in the 
early stages. 
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All small, misshapen or marked fruit 
should be removed first and attention then 
given to the better fruits, for if the fruit is 
small at thinning it will not catch up to the 
larger fruit by harvest time. 

It is a common experience for a light crop 
year to follow an excessively heavy crop, 
and judicious annual thinning will help to 
smooth out such violent fluctuations. 

To summarise, it might be said that 
thinning is carried out with the following 
objectives : — 

(1) To regulate the crop lo the capacity 
of the tree to bring all of it to canning size. 

(2) To spread the crop over the tree 
according to the capacity of each part. 

(3) To provide sufficient space for each 
fruit to mature. 

(4) To eliminate misshapen and damaged 
fruit.' 

(5) To smooth out wide fluctuations in 
annual crop. 

When to Thin. 

Generally speaking canning peaches 
usually show a heavy fruit drop at from 
six to ten weeks after blossoming, and it 
would not be advisable to carry out thinning 
before this has occurred, otherwise thinning 
could quite easily be too severe. 

Once the drop has occurred the sooner 
the job is done the greater will be the benefit, 
although worthwhile results can be obtained 
right up to within a fortnight of harvest, 
particularly if the tree is badly overloaded. 

For best results the general recommenda- 
tion is that thinning should be commenced 
early in the pit hardening period, which 
begins approximately in mid-November, 
and completed before the pit hardening 
period is finished. 
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Where the orchard consists of a number 
of varieties of different maturity dates, it 
is sound practice to commence thinning the 
early maturing varieties first. Late matur- 
ing varieties have a longer pit hardening 
period than the early varieties and there is 



Three Peach Laterals, carrying Twenty Fruits, 

Before Thinning. 

[Photo : A. E. Vincent. 


thus more time available for the job with 
tlicm. 

How to Thin. 

Tlie capacity of a tree to mature a crop 
of fruit will vary according to such factors 
as its age, health, and the soil on which it is 
growing. Consequently a yield which could 
be reasonably expected from one block of 
trees would be quite out of the question 
for another. 

Every grower will know the capacity of 
each block of trees on his farm and when 
undertaking the job of thinning he should 
aim to leave only that number of fruit on 
each tree which will be necessary to provide 
the desired yield. Extra tonnage should be 
sought by adopting improved cultural 
methods designed to increase the size of the 
fruit. 

Thus if 8 tons of fruit can be reasonably 
expected from an acre of trees planted 90 
to the acre, it will be seen by reference to 
Table i that 600 to 700 fruits per "ree at 
the small size of inches diameter will 
be all that will be required. If improved 
cultural practices increase the size to 2^5 
inches the yield could be expected to rise to 
9 or 10 tons per acre. 

It is clearly impossible to count the fruit 
on each tree before and after thinning, but 
the method to be adopted involves the set- 


ting up of standard trees before operations 
start, and checking the reliability of the 
job at intervals. . , 

Two or three trees carrying average 
crops should be selected before thinning 
commences and the number of fruit on each 
tree estimated. This can be done quite 
easily, and sufficiently accurately for all 
practical purposes, from the ground, by 
counting each limb in a systematic manner. 
Having decided on what is a reasonable 
crop and hence the number of fruit required, 
the quantity of fruit to be thinned off the 
tree can be calculated by subtraction. 

The standard trees are thinned out l)v 
removing the necessary quantity of fruit and 
from them an idea of the '‘look” of a pro- 
perly thinned tn‘e is obtained. Thinning 
of the main block of trees can then be pro- 
ceeded with, but a check should be made 
every now and again. This can be done 
quite easily by counting down one or two 
limbs on a thinned tree and using that as 
an estimate of the number of fruits left on 
it. 

'fhere is always a tendency to remove too 
few fruits, sr* that constant vigilance must 
be kept. Check counts made on trees thinned 
by the old spacing system have shown as 
many as 1,500 to 1.700 fruits left on mature 
trees — over twice the number required for 
a good crop. 



Some Peach Lateral Carrying Six Fruits, After Thinning. 

[Photo : A. E. Vincent. 


It is understandable that most people 
would leave at least some fruit on each 
lateral, but this can lead to over-loading 
the tree. No compunction should be felt 
at completely stripping some laterals of all 
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fruit if such is necessary to bring die total 
load within the capacity of tree, and as a 
general rule no more than two fruits should 
be left on each lateral 9 inches long. 

To remove over half the young fruit from 
a tree is an act of courage, but the reward 
will be gained through larger fruit, reduced 
picking costs, and a bigger harvest cheque. 
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Irrigation of Citrus Trees. 

R. J. Benton, Principal Fruit Officer (Extension). 

CITRUS fruits are grown in commercial quantities m areas of this State which differ very 
greatly in climatic and soil conditions. In addition to a coastal strip 400 miles long and 
averaging about 30 miles wide (Grafton to near Camden), citrus is produced inland, 
the largest areas being on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, and along the Murray from 
near Wentworth in the west to Barooga-Tocumwal in the east. Small areas are also 
grown in the central-west and north-west (Narromine, Dnbbo and Narrabri). 

Of the total production, averaging around 2i to 3 million bushels, approximately 
half is produced under irrigated conditions — mostly in inland areas. There is an 
increasing trend to irrigate in coastal areas, but the scope is limited by lack of water. 


Soils and Climate Vary. 

The soils vary from light loams and 
sandy loams in coastal regions, to very light 
sandy and to heavy clay loam soils of various 
depth inland. The subsoils vary as wklelv 
as do surface soils. In each of the soil 
types in all citrus-growing localities, excel - 
lent trees may be seen. 

The age of the trees varies largely in 
accordance with the development in the 
IcKality. In some of the oldest coastal dis- 
tricts there are blocks of trees up to forty 
years of age — although most of the areas 
approximate twenty years, as a result of the 
stimulus to planting in the years following 
the first world war. 

Influence of Management on Tree Health. 

With very variable climatic and soil con- 
ditions — many of them not favourable — in 
most citrus localities, weaknesses in tree 
health are likely to develop, particularly 
after the trees have produced a number of 
crops. The number of crops that may be 
harvested before poor tree health seriously 
affects production, depends largely on the 
degree of soil irregularities, and on the 
ability of the grower to understand and pre- 
vent the effects of unfavourable variations. 

Observations and records definitely 
indicate that good management is a more 
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important factor than natural conditions,, 
good or bad, because there is much evidence 
that, given identical climatic conditions and 
apparently very similar soils, poor results- 
follow’ when management is less efficient. 

These results occur whether irrigation is- 
practised or not. However, declining pro- 
duction of citrus trees under non-irrigated 
conditions is not as serious as when water 
is applied to the land. Lack of fertility 
and poor cultural practices are most often- 
the causes behind reduced production in 
non-irrigated orchards. 

As most of the trees irrigated are inland,, 
tree health decline there is mainly related to* 
the need for a better understanding of the 
requirements of citrus trees for soil moisture. 

Serious decline, and often collapse of 
trees is common on the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area. Very similar experiences occur 
at Barooga, Barham and farther down the 
Murray River, and elsewhere. Investiga- 
tion into such a decline invariably shows^ 
that excessively wet soil conditions have 
been experienced, or are permitted to con- 
tinue. 

Citrof Irrigation Recommendationt. 

The following is a summary of the points- 
that should be considered when irrigating: 
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which causes the stem to break, 
either by the weight of the fruit 
or through wind action. 

FRUITONE is easily applied as a 
liquid spray and contains the 
new fruit hormones plus an effec- 
tive wetting agent for securing 
thorough coverage 

Fruitone Reduces Windfalls 

FOR TOMATOES. If the flowers are sprayed with “Fruitone** the “setting** is vastly 
improved and yields consequently increased. IN FLORICULTURE. Flowers, leaves, 
ornamental berries will last weeks longer with the use of “ Fruitone.** 


FRUITONE, the NEW Fruit 
Hormone, is especially designed 
to stop pre-harvest drop and to 
make sure that fruit hangs on 
the tree, in spite of wind and 
weather, until picking time. 
FRUITONE prevents the for- 
mation of the cork layer that 
normally makes a “weak link” 


Obtainable from your fruitgrowers' Organisation and Stores, or: 


LANE’S PTY. LTD. 

1 69 ABERCROMBIE STREET. SYDNEY 
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citrus in order to ensure that unfavourable 
soil moisture conditions are not created : — 

1. Citrus trees cannot remain liealtliy for 
long if a state of excessive soil moisture 
exists continuously beneath the roots of 
trees. 

2. Before irrigation is applied, many 
tests with a soil auger should be made to 
determine whether the soil is moist at a 
depth of a few feet. Thus the depth of 
penetration desirable is revealed. 

3. If a wet soil condition exists continu- 
ously at a certain average de])th, irrigations 
of a light character which cannot reach that 
depth must be made. 

4. These light api)Iications sliould not 
be made before it is apparent early in the 
morning that tree condition is approaching 
a wilting“Of-foliage state. 

5. Loss of moisture by transpiration and 
evaporation varies with temperatures, wdnd 
effect and tree condition. 


(). J.osses of soil moisture are at a mini- 
mum usually early in spring and in late 
autumn — hence longer periods between irfi- 
gations are necessary. 

7. Because rainfall may occur, irrigations 
during periods of minimum losses by 
evaporation, should be of a lighter 
character. 

K J f cover crop plants are grown in addi- 
tion to trees, a greater demand lor soil 
moisture will exist. 

9. The regularlity of soil surface, grade 
and permeability of soil types will indicate 
whether irrigation by spraying or gravita- 
tion is necessary. 

10. Where gravitational application is to 
be made, careful grading of soil surface and 
planning of a satisfactory fall is essential 
to facilitate an even saturation of the land. 

1 1. A satisfactory “head of water” is 
also necessary to facilitate application of the 
water rapidly or more slowly, as the length 
of run, slope and permeability of the land 
demand. 


Spread of Fruit Fly. 

Samples of Infested Fruit Sought by Department. 


ITie fruit fly which causes great (Janiage to the 
fruit of many commercial growers in coastal dis- 
tricts is also found frequently in many country 
centres, particularly from midsummer onward. 

There arc many centres at which fruit inspector:-, 
are not located. It frequently happens that weeks 
and possibly months elapse before the Department 
learns that losses have resulted fnjm outbreaks ot 
fruit fly at such centres. This makes it extremely 
difficult to estimate with more than approximate 
certainty, when and where the fruit dy is likely 
to appear. 

A very useful purpose could be served, particu- 
larly in districts where fruit inspectors are not 


located, if residents and commercial growers 
would submit for departmental inspection, samples 
of fruit containing maggots. 

In the case of pome fruit, maggots may not be 
as readily distinguished as in stone fruit. Common 
signs of fruit fly in pome fruit arc brown-coloured 
irregular lines running through the fruit. 

Submission of such specimens to the Department 
of Agriculture (Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney), will 
not only enable time and locality of infection to 
he recorded, but may also indicate whether a 
.species of fruit fly other than the Queensland type 
is responsible. — R. J. Benton, Principal Fruit 
Officer (Extension). 


Thrips Injure Nectarines. 


Excellent Control 

Reik)rts of plague thrips injury are usually asso- 
»ciated with pome fruits. In seasons of heavy 
thrips populations, poor setting and malformed 
fruits are the rule— particularly with Granny Smith 
-apples. 

During the past few years many growers in the 
metropolitan area have also reported losses, rang- 
ing up to 100 per cent., from badly blemished 
nectarines. Preliminary observations suggested 
that the blemishes were due to colonies of young 


by D.D.T. Spray. 

thrips feeding beneath the shucks of the young 
fruit. 

Tests with D.D.T., o.i per cent, spray, carried 
out at West Pennant Hills this year, showed that 
a single D.D.T. spray applied when all the petals 
had fallen from the blossoms, gave a remarkable 
reduction of thrips numbers. This reduction was 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease in skin 
blemishes of the fruit. — S. L. Allman, Senior 
Entomologist. 
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DISEASES OF STOCKS. 


BLACK rot has been the most serious disease 
of stocks in ali parts of New South Wales since 
its introduction in 1938. In some seasons it is 
responsible for the almost complete failure of 
the early crop. Mosaic also is usually preva- 
lent, and because it spoils the market value of 
the flowers, may be responsible for considerable 
loss. Root rot and sclerotinia blight are usually 
of minor or local importance only. 


Black rot {Xanihornonas inc(rn<t.c'). 

This is a bacterial disease. Its most 
serious asf)ect is that a percentage of the 
seed jjroduced by an infected crop will 
carry infection internally. The disease also 
spreads rapidly in the seed-bed, espcciall)' 
under crowded and moist conditions, so 
that even a low' rate of seed infection may 
mean total loss of the crop ]K.‘fore or after 
planting out. 

Symptoms may develojj at any time from 
seedling stage onwards. The lower leaves 
yellow' and fall off, plants are stunted, and 
if young, wilt and collapse. Older plants, 
though stunted, may survive and ])roduce 
flowers. Black markings develop at the 
points of attaclnnent of the leaves and the 
lateral branches (Fig. i). If the stem 
of an infected plant is cut open, black 
streaks can be seen in tlie woody w^ater*- 
conducting tissues. In severely affected 
plant's the blackening extends to adjacent 
tissues. 


'File disease is most damaging in early- 
.s(»vvn crops, those sowm during the cooler 
months being more likely to irroducc a 
crop l)ecaiise of the reduced activity of the 
pathogen at low temperatures. 

Control . — If it is obtainable, use seed 
from crops knowm to be free of disease. 
Seed of doubtful origin should be given 
the hot w'ater treatment described below. 
This will eliminate most of the infection. 



Fif. 1.— Black Hot of Stocks. 

Arrows point to the black eunken areas «where subsidiary stema- 
joined the smain stem. 
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FRUITGRO WERS 


We wish to introduce to growers and others 


“DD-50’’ 


(Registered under Pest Destroyers Act, N.S.W. 1945) 

• “DD-50** is a finely divided Dispersible Powder for Wet Spraying 

containing 50% Para Para D.D.T. 

EASILY MIXED WITH COLD WATER 

• “DD-50** is a specially designed D.D.T. Product for use as a spray 
in Orchards and Gardens. It is suitable for the control of a large 
range of orchard and garden pests such as Codling Moth, Cabbage White 
Butterfly, Light Brown Apple Moth, Green Peach Aphid, Jassids, Bean 
Fly, Potato Moth, Cut Worms and other insects susceptible to D.D.T. 

DILUTIONS— For all Orchard and Garden Spraying: 

Mix I lb. “DD-50** with 50 gallons of water. 

OTHER USES 

• “ DD-50 ** may also be used for : — 

Control of flies and other insect pests 
around farm buildings, dairies and other 
premises. 

Control of fleas, lice, ticks and similar 
pests; also for weevils on and around 
stacks of bagged wheat, etc. 

N.B. — “DD-50** is also suitable for the control of Fruit Fly 
Available in 28-lb drums; 4-lb bags; 2-lb and l-lb cartons 

Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

PROPRIETORS 

William Cooper S Nephews (Austrolio) Ply. limiieil 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY 

(Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies) 

Tel. B 6396 
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Every banking 
facility is available 
at all Branches 



^fUStPOT/T 

Mweovm 

HERE is a better place for your money. In a 
Commonwealth Savings Bank Account It will be 
safe not only from loss by theft or accident but 
also from the temptation to spend carelessly. 
Whilst your savings are being guarded they also 
earn Interest. 

Every little helps towards the day when you wish 
to buy something really worthwhile. Then your 
thrift will be repaid and you’ll be glad you put 
your money In the 

COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK 


THERE’S A BRANCH OR AGENCY IN YOUR DISTRICT 


ALUMINIUM 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

LABELS 


Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 

Can now be supplied 


have been administered 

promptly for Sheep 


as 

and Cattle 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 



ADMINISTRATOR 

Sheep size 15s. per 100 


ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Postage 9d. extra 


Full information and FREE BOOKLET 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 


may be obtained on application to 

Postage Is. 3d. extra 


his Agent — the nearest Clerk 



of Petty Sessions 

W. JNO. BAKER ES 


or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 


^Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

N.S.W. 


P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 
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Fig. 2. — Black Rot of 
Stocks—- Late Infection. 


Affrcteil pl.'int incrnlrc. 
Note wiltmj; and fall of 
lower leaves and early 
lluw'oring. 


Tie the seed very loosely in lots of not 
more than 2 oz., in squares of cheesecloth. 
Tf more than one variety is to be treated. 



Fig. 3.— Stock Mosaic. 

Infection :;ajses broken colour in flowers. 


a label can l.>e jdaced in each lia^ to a\'oid 
mixing. Jdace liags of seed in a tank of 
water heated to 133 to 134 dei^. b'ahr. ( 5(> 
to 56.5 deg. C.), knead bags to expel all 
air and kec]) submerged. Stir water bath 
to keej) tile temperature even throughout 
and maintain at the required temperature 
by a small burner or by the addition of 
extra hot water when necessary. An accu- 
rate thermometer is essential as a lower heat 
will not kill the parasite and a greater heat 
will injure the seed. 

After ten minutes remove the bags of 
seed and ])1 tinge into cool water, remove 
when cool, squeeze gently to remove excess 
water. Open the bags and spread the seed 
out in a single layer over the cheesecloth 
by hand. During the treatment the seed 
coats swell and become gelatinous, and the 
seed will therefore adhere to the cloth. Dry 
by spreading out the cloth on newspaper in 
a well ventilated but shaded place. When 
dry, the seed can be scraped off the cloth, 
separated by gentle rubbing, and stored. 

The germination of good grade seed is 
reduced only slightly or not at all, but that 
of weak seed may be reduced by 20 to 30 
per cent. 

The treated seed should not be allowed to 
come into contact with anything which could 
reinfect it, such as crop refuse, seed dust 
or chaff, old seed packets, etc. The seed 
should be sown thinly in well-drained seed- 
beds, and if any sign of infection occurs, 
the seedlings and those around them and 
the soil should be carefully lifted out and 
burned. New soil or sterilized soil should 
be used for the seed beds. 
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Fig. 4.— Stock Mosaic— Leaf Symptoms. 


Infected crop refuse should be burned 
.*and stocks should not be planted in .soil 
which has carried a diseased crop in the 
previous year. A two-year rotation should 
be adequate. 

Mosaic. 

Mosaic is a virus di.sea.se affecting stocks 
■uiid a nuniber of related plants and weeds. 
Affected stocks are more or less stunted, 
the leaves being closer together than nor- 
mal. The leaves are mottled with patches 
•of lighter colour, a symptom not always 
•easy to see because of their natural greyish 
eolour, and are distorted and wrinkled. 
The flowers are streaked and spotted with 
lighter colour or white and are unsaleable. 

The natural method of spread is by 
aphids, which can transfer infection to a 
healthy j)larit after having fed on a dis- 
eased one. The green cabbage aphid and 
the slatey-grey aphid are ca])able of trans- 
ferring the disease. The di.sease is also so 
highly infectious that it can be transferred 
on the hands or on cutting implements. 
Once infected a plant cannot be cured. 

Control. — Remove and burn infectecl 
plants as soon as seen, spray regularly with 
nicotine sulphate and soap, or dust with 
per cent, nicotine dust for aphid control. 
If an infected crop has been grown, burn 
JPag9 34 


it or plough it in and allow a clear break 
of three months before replanting stocks. 

Eliminate any related weeds such as shep- 
herd’s purse, charlock, mustards, hoary or 
field cress and wild turnip. These weeds, 
and also turnips, honesty, alyssum and wall- 
flower may harbour aphids which carry the 
virus and some may become infected and 
serve as a starting point for the infection 
of the next stock crop. Infection may some- 
times start from year-old stock plants in 
neighbouring gardens. 

The virus will not carry over in the soil, 
and seed from infected plants is not infected 
and will jjroduce a liealthy crop. 

Crown rot {Tihizorfofiln sojani). 

'Fhis is a disease chiefly of th(‘ seed-bed. 
It is caused by a jjarasitic sf)il-inhabiting 
fungus which attacks and rots the stems of 
seedlings at ground level, causing wilting 
and death of the ])lant. 

Control . — Use clean soil or a soil sterilized 
with formalin solution ( i part formalin plus 
5CJ parts of water). One gallon of solution 
is used for each square foot of ground. 
After a])|)lication of the solution the .soil 



Fix. 5 —Crown Kot of Stock*. 
Caused by fungus RhiaoemU ukmL 





the highest quality motor spirits, made by revolutionary methods 
developed by the world’s largest research staff. So form the 
habit now of going to the Plume Pump, where you’ll always get 
the best motor spirit 



VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. [tncorporated in Australia] 


<3 
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PREVENTS PRE-HARVEST DROP 
. . . REDUCES WINDSTORM DAMAGE . 
. . . PROLONGS THE HARVEST PERIOD . . 


A SYNTHETIC 
PLANT 

HORMONE 


Modern fruit culture demands the aid of the scientist in meeting the many 
problems associated with expansion of the industry and efficiency in production. 

CLINGSPRAY is the answer that science has given to the question of how 
Apples and Pears can be prevented from falling before they 
are fit for picking. 

CLINGSPRAY, too, is the scientist’s answer to the windstorm which for so 
long caused so many windfalls. 

CLINGSPRAY when sprayed on Apples, Pears and Canning Peaches has 
resulted in 

FEWER WINDFALLS 
and BETTER CROPS 

CLINGSPRAY is sprayed on Apples and 
Pears when the first fruit starts to drop. Its 
chemical action on the tree gives the fruit better 
clinging quality, they hang longer, colour well 
and ripen more evenly. 

For All APPLES and PEARS and more 
especially Williams and Buerre Bose Pears and 
Gravenstein, McIntosh and Jonathon Apples. 



A 4-oz. Bottle of Clingspray makes 100 gals, of Spray 
at a cost of 11/6. 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone: M A 6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

VICTOR LEGCO «< FARMERS LTD., 222 Queen Street. MELBOURNE. 
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should be covered with bags for a few days. 
If the disease appears in the seed-bed, 
corrosive sublimate (i oz. to 12 gallons of 
water), watered on to the base of the seed- 
lings, sometimes proves useful in preventing 
the spread of the trouble. 

Sclerotinia Blight (ISclnroiinia sclerotiorum) . 

This disease is sometimes serious in cool 
wet weather in late autumn and winter. The 
fungus attacks leaves and stems, causing a 
soft rot. Affected tissues become covered 
with a white cottony growth and resting 
bodies up to inch long, which are at first 
white and later become black, are formed 
on the surface. 

Control . — Remove and burn plants as soon 
as seen; otherwise the disease will spread 
rapidly. Do not plant stock in soil known to 
be badly infested. 
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Wide spacing and good ventilation and 
drainage are important. 

Root rot {Fythium sp.). 

This disease is caused by a soil-inhabiting 
parasitic fungus which attacks and rots the 
finer roots. Plants may be infected at any 
stage. They wilt and die quickly or remain 
stunted. It is serious only in heavy wet 
soils. 

Control . — Plant slocks in well drained 
soil. If the disease appears, lengthen rota- 
tion. Do not grow beans in rotation with 
stocks if this disease is present. 

Leaf Spot Diseases. 

A number of leaf spot diseases have been 
recorded from stocks in New South Wales 
but none of them appears to be of economic 
importance. 


New Plant 

DURING the year ended 3Tst December, 
1947, the following diseases were recorded 
for the first time in New South Wales : — 
Acacia podalyriae folia (Queensland 
Wattle) — Phytophthora sp. (Collar rot) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Allium cepa (Onion) — Ditylenchus 
dipsaci (Kuehn.) Filipjev. (Bloat) ; Largs, 
West Maitland. 

Antirrhinum majus (Snapdragon) — 
Heteropatella antirrhini Budd. & Wakef. 
(Shot hole blight) ; Metropolitan Area, 
Young. 

Berberis darzvinii (A barberry) — Phyto- 
phthora parasitica Dast. (Root rot and shoot 
blight) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Bothriochloa decipiens (Redleg grass) — 
Claviceps pusilla Cesati & Cerchella sp. 
(Ergot) ; Glen Innes. 

Brachychiton acerifolia (Illawarra flame 
tree) — Phytophthora parastica Dast. (Root 
rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Brassica juncea (Indian rape) — Albugo 
Candida (Pers.) Kunze (white rust) ; 
Narrabri. 

Brassica olearacea botrytis (Cauliflower) 
— Alternaria herculea (Ell. & Mart) Elliot 
(Grey leaf spot) ; West Fairfield. 

Camellia magnoliaeflora ( Camellia ) — 
Phytophthora cinnamomi Rands (Root rot) ; 
St. Ives. 


Dbeases. 

Castanea sativa (Chestnut) — Phyto- 
phthora cinnamomi Rands (Shoot blight and 
root rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Ceratostigmr. willmottianum ( Ceratos- 
tigma) Rosette condition (virus) ; Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

Ceanothus edzvardsii (Ceanothus) — Phy- 
tophthora sp. (Collar and root rot) ; Metro* 
politan Area. 

Chamaelaucium uncinatum (Geraldton 
wax flower) — Armillaria mellea (Vahl) 
Quel. (Root rot); Gosford; and Phytoph- 
thora cinnamomi Rands. (Root rot) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Chrysanthemum sp. (Chrysanthemum) — 
Greening ( ? virus) ; Metropolitan Area (ob- 
served for first time about 1942). 

Cineraria hybrida ( Cineraria) — V erticil- 
lium dahliae Kleb. (scald) ; Metropolitan 
Area. 

Citrullus vulgaris (Watermelon) — Ery- 
siphe cichoracearum D.C. (Powdery 
mildew) ; Yamba. 

Citrus limonia (Lemon) — Heterodera 
marioni (Cornu) Goodey, (Root knot) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Diant hus caryophyUus (Carnation) — Phy- 
tophthora sp. (Collar rot) ; Metropolitan 
Area. 
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Dichanthium sericeum (Queensland blue 
grass) — Claviceps pusilla Cesati and Cere- 
bellasp, (Ergot) ; Guyra district. 

Digitaria adscendens (Summer grass) — 
Pvricularia sp. (Leaf spot) ; Metropolitan 
Area. 

Diosma eric aides (Diosma) — Phythoph- 
thora parasitica Dast. (Root knot) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Erica spp. (Heaths) — Phytophthora 
cinnamomi Rands. (Root rot) ; Metropolitan 
Area. 

Eriostemon lanceolata ( Eriostemon ) — 
Phytophthora cinnamomi Rands. (Root 
rot) ; Pitt water. 

Cilia coronopifolia (Ipomopis) — Rhizoc- 
tonia solani Kuehn. (Collar rot); Avoca; 
and Spotted wilt virus (Wilt), Mt. Colah. 

Hippeastriim vittatum (Hippeastrum) — 
Stagonospora curtisii (Berk.) Sacc. (Red 
stripe disease) ; Lismore. 

Ilex aquifolium (Holly) — Phoma citri- 
carpa McAlp. (Leaf spot) ; Kurrajong 
Heights. 

Ipomoea batatas (Sweet potato) — Hetero- 
dera marioni (Cornu) Goodey (Eehvorm) ; 
Wollongbar. 

Iris xiphuim (Dutch Iris) — Rhizoctonia 
solani Kuehn, (Neck aind root rot) ; Metro- 
politan Area.: 

Jacaranda mimosae folia (Jacaranda) — 
Phytophthora cinnamomi Rands. ( Collar 
rot, nursery stock) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Lycopersicum esculentum (Tomato) — 
Oidium lactis parasitica Pritchard & Porti. 
(Watery rot) ; Mullumbimby. 

Narcissus pseudo-narciosus (Daffodil) — 
Stagonospora curtisii (Berk.) Sacc. Leaf 
scorch); Robertson; and Amillaria mellea 
(Vahl.) Quel. (Bulb rot) ; Kurrajong 
Heights. 

Olca eiiropea (Olive). — Cycloconium olea- 
(jinum Cast. (Leaf spot) ; Metropolitan 
Area. 

Oxalis sp. (Oxalis) — Oidium sp. (Pow- 
dery mildew) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Papaver\ nudicaule (Iceland Poppy)— 
Verticillmm dahliae Kleb. (Wilt) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Passi flora edulis (Passion ir\xii)~Rhi2oc- 
tonia solani Kuehn. (Damping off and basal 
stem rot of seedlings) ; North Coast. 
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Per sea gratissima (Avocado) — Phytoph- 
thora cinnamomi Rands. (Root rot) ; Graf- 
ton. 

Phalaris minor (Annual phalaris) — Ery- 
siphe graminis D.C. (Powdery mildew) ; 
Leeton. Believed to have been present for 
many years. 

Physalis peruviana (Cape gooseberry) — 
Hcterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey (Root 
knot) ; Metropolitan Area. First observed 
in 1941. 

Pistacia chinensis — Phytophthora cacto- 
rum (L. & C.) Schrod. (Root rot) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Pimelea hirsuta — Cercospora sp. (Leaf 
spot) ; Pittwater. 

Plumieria acutifolia (Frangipanni) — 
Oidium sp. (Powdery mildew) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Poa bulbosa — Uromyces (f) poae Rabh. 
(Rust) ; Orange. 

Poa pratcnsis (Kentucky blue grass) — 
Pnccinia poartim Niels. (Leaf rust) ; Guyra. 

Prostanthera ovalifolia (Mint bush) — 
Phoma sp. (Stem girdle) ; Sclcrotium rolfsii 
Sacc. (Collar rot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Raphiolepis indica (Indian hawthorn) — 
Fabraea maculata (Lev.) Atk. (Freckle) ; 
Dural. 

Rosax indica (Noisette) — Chalaropsis 
thielavioidcs Peyr. (Black mould) ; Metro- 
politan Area. Probably present for many 
years. 

Rosa multiflora (Multiflora stock) — 
V erticillium dahliae Kleb. (Die back) ; 
Carlingford. 

Rumex obtusifolius (Dock) — Ustilago 
{?) lagerheimii Bref. (Smut); Green 
Valley. 

Rubus sp. ( Boysenberry ) — V erticillium 
dahliae Kleb. (Die back) ; Metropolitan 
Area. 

Salpiglossus sinuata ( Salpiglossus) — 
Spotted wilt virus (die back) ; Mt. Colah. 

Schizanthus pinnatus ( Schizanthus) — 
Oidium sp. (Powdery mildew) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Sida rhombifolia (Sida) — ScleroHnia 
sclerotiorum (Lib.) Mass. (Stem rot) ; 
Lisarow. 

{Continued on page 46.) 
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APPLE ROOT-STOCK INVESTIGATIONS 

Testing English Stocks at Bathurst. 

A PROGRESS REPORT. 

♦ 

J. D. Bryden, Special Frui+ Officer. 

THE comprehensive apple root-stock investigations at Bathurst Experiment Farm include 
a section devoted to the testing of a number of English stocks selected at the East Mailing 
Research Station. This report records the progress of the trials with East Mailing stocks 
to 1946 , and indicates various trends in growth and yields which have been observed or 
are becoming apparent in the trees at twelve years old. Some years will elapse before the 
tests can be regarded as complete. 


Objects of the Trials. 

The tests were designed to give detailed 
information over an extended period of the 
behaviour of the particular root-stocks in 
respect of: (a) suitabilty to Australian con- 
ditions generally and particularly to fairly 
rigorous climatic conditions; (b) compat- 
ibility, growth and yields when Jonathan, 
Delicious, Democrat and Granny Smith 
were used as scion varieties; and (c) rela- 
tive performances of East Mailing, North- 
ern Spy and seedling roots for apples. 
In this scries of tests Northern Spy stock 
has been used as a standard for compari- 
son. 

The English stocks used were obtained 
direct from East Mailing and comprised 
the types E.M. i, E.M. 12, E.M. 13, E.M. 15 
and E.M. 16. Owing to a shortage of 
material it was not possible to include a 
complete range of stock-scion combinations 
with East Mailing stocks. Consequently the 
following had to be omitted from the trial : — 
Jonathan/E.M. 15; Democrat/E.M. 15; 
Granny Smith/E.M. i; Delicious/E.M. i. 
Trees of Delicious 011 seedling were not 
available for inclusion in the trial. 

Northern Spy stocks were vegetatively 
raised from a local clone, while the seed- 
ling roots were obtained from open pol- 
linated material. 

The trees were propagated at the depart- 
mental nursery at Narara, New South 
Wales, the East Mailing and Northern Spy 
stocks being budded to the various scion 
varieties. Those on seedling roots were pro- 
pagated as root-grafts. . 


District and Climate. 

]:>athurst is situated in undulating coun- 
try on the w estern slopes of the Great Divid- 
ing Range. The Experiment Farm lands 
arc approximately 2,200 feet above sea level 
and during the tw’elve years covered by this 
report the average aniiUril rainfall has been 
about 20 inches. Drought conditions from 
time to time during the period I 937 ' 4 ^^ 
have been responsible for a relatively low 
annual average for this ten-year period. 

The greater portion of rain received 
usually falls in the winter months, and 
summer conditions are normally warm and 
dry. The trees in this trial have received 
no supplementary irrigation. 

The soil is of granitic origin wdth loams 
6 to 9 inches deep overlying a gravelly .clay 
of medium light texture. 

The Trial Plots. 

The trees were square-planted 24 feet 
apart in 1934 The planting was arranged 
in groups according to scion varieties, with 
the various stock combinations randomised. 

Records. 

Tree growth and development has been 
regularly recorded by trunk measurement. 
In addition, figures representing the pro- 
duct of height X width of trees have been 
recorded from time to time to further in- 
dicate comparative development. Complete 
details of yields and quality of fruit 
also recorded. 

Tree Growth and Development. 

Details of tree growth and development 
recorded in 1946 when the trees were twelve 
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years old are presented in Table i. The 
information is also given in graph form 

(Fig. i). 

Tabu i. — ^Tkbb Growth and Development, 1946. 


3tock. 


Growth and Development. 


Index 


r Mean trunk 
I measnre- 
j ments (mm). 


Mean size 
of tree 
(Height X 
Width). 


N. .Spy ^ 100. 


Trunk. 


Size. 


Spy 


JEJL KS ... 
&M. 15 ... 
S.M. t< ... 


BM. I 


'Trmllinc 
fi.lL z6 .. 


Spy 


. X2 ... 

BJf. 13 


K.1L i« ... 
fi.lL 13 ■. 
Jiortlieni Spy 
fiJI. Z5 • 
fi.lL II ... 


Granny Smith. 


32 X 

lor 

too I 

too 

400 

126 

X 24 1 

124 

3x4 

1 X 7 

9 « 

1 15 

335 

107 

104 

105 

344 

lot) 

107 

105 

329 

107 

102 

t 05 

Democrat. 



31.5 

1x8 

104 

106 

300 

no 

too 

too 

368 

119 

122 

108 

300 

105 

too 

95 

328 

120 

109 

108 

J03 

no 

lot 

too 

Delicious. 



309 1 

108 

108 1 

no 

305 

106 

ro6 

108 

266 

98 

too 

too 

SIX 

lOI 

108 

103 

292 

lot 

101 

103 


Jonathan. 


B. 1 L I ... 

321 

126 

106 

xo6 

ScedEuc 

325 

121 

107 

102 

HortlieniSpy ... 

302 

118 

too 

too 

BM. 13 

339 1 

135 

1X2 

1 15 

MM 16 

297 1 

n6 1 

1 98 

98 

MM It 1 

1 

122 

106 

103 


The data for growth and development as 
indicated by trunk measurements show that 
with the exception of Democrat/Seedling 
and Granny Smith/Seedling, there were no 
marked differences in size of tree at this 
stage, either within the various groups of 
varieties or in the whole series of combina- 
tions. 

The figures reveal that in each case where 
Northern Spy is the root-stock, the trees 
are relatively smaller. The stock E.M. i6 
has so far also produced trees smaller than 
average, except where Delicious was the 
scion variety, in which case E.M. i6 has 
produced the largest trees in the group. 

No other stock shows consistent behaviour 
in influencing tree size and development. 

Cropping. 

With regard to fruit production, North- 
ern Spy and E.M. i6 stocks induced earliest 
cropping in all varieties, although this char- 
acter was less pronounced with Democrat. 
In contrast E.M. 12, and to a slightly less 
extent E.M. 15, were slow to produce crops. 
In combination with Granny Smith and with 
Democrat, E.M. 12 showed a distinct ten- 
denc) towards late bearing. 


Table 2.— Mean Aggregate Yields per Tree, 5-Year Period. 1942-46. 


Variety. 

Stock. 

i 

Mean Yield Per Tree. 

No. 

Fruits oer lb. 

Index — 

Spy too. 

Approximate 
Bushels Per 
Tree (42 lb. 
basis). 

Estimated 
Yield Per 
Acre (73 
Trees). 

1 

j Weight. 

No, Fruits. 



lb. 



lb. 

No. 


bus. 

Giani^ Smith 

N. Spy ... 

4^7 

1.356 

3-2 

100 

100 

0.92 

745 


Sdlg. ... 

292 

905 

3-1 

70 

66 

b.95 

522 


E.M. 16... 

179 

608 

3-4 

43 

44 

4.26 

319 


E.M. 13... 

149 

476 

31 

35 

35 

3-55 

266 


E.M. 15... 

84 

586 

6.9 

20 

43 

2.00 

150 


E.M. 12... 

5 ^ 

217 

4-2 

T2 

16 

1.23 

92 

]>e9icxa:aLt 

E.M. I ... 

452 

1.491 

3-3 

132 

127 

10.76 

805 


N. Spy ... 

342 

1,172 

3-4 

100 

100 

8.14 

611 


Sdlg. ... 

258 

894 

3-4 

76 

76 

6.14 

461 


E.M. t6... 

23-2 

922 

3-9 

68 

70 

5-52 

414 


E.M. 12... 

220 

882 

4.0 

64 

75 

5.24 

393 


E.M. 13... 

218 

698 

3-2 

64 

59 

5-19 

389 

Hefidons 

N. Spy ... 

187 

694 

3-7 

100 

100 

4-45 

333 


E.M. r6... 

169 

665 

3-9 

90 

96 

4.02 

301 


E.M. 13... 

128 1 

504 

3-9 

68 

72 

3-04 

228 


E.M. 15... 

105 

505 

4-7 

56 

72 

2.5 

187 


E.M. 12... 

lOI 

413 

4.0 

54 

59 

2.4 

180 

J 

E.M. I... 

399 

2,188 

5-4 

121 

117 

9.5 

713 


Sdlg. ... 

340 i 

1,580 

4.6 

103 

84 

8.09 

607 


N. Spy ... 

329 

1,864 

5-6 

100 

1 00 

7-83 

587 


E.M. 13... 

313 

1,440 

4.6 

95 

77 

7-45 

559 


E.M. 16... 

305 


5-7 

93 

94 

7.26 

545 


E.M. 12... 

197 

1,088 

5-5 

60 

58 

4.69 

351 


IS 
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TRAIN TIMETABLES 


Copies of new issues of botii the 
country and suburban railway time- 
tables are obtainable for 3d. each at 
railway booking offices and bookstalls. 

Everyone who travels by train 
should possess copies of these informa- 
tive publications. In addition to 
including the departure and arrival 
times of trains, they supply a wealth 
of interesting information. 

They contain, for instance, an 
alphabetical list of railway stations, 
the distances and fares to them from 
Sydney, and their height above sea 
level — an important consideration when 
you are selecting a place for your 
holidays. 

Also there are particulars of the 
different kinds of railway tickets and 
their availability, the trains on which 
seats and sleeping berths may be 
reserved, the meals erved at railway 
refreshment rooms, and the trains on 
which refreshments may be obtained, 
the services of cloak rooms, the amount 
of luggage passengers may take with 
them, the sending of parcels by the 
cash-on-delivery system, and the 
arrangements made for the cartage of 
luggage and parcels to and from 
railway stations. 

These publications also include 
maps showing the railway systems, and 
calendars for the years 1947 and 
1948. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


GRAZeOS 

DRENCHES 

Now is the time 

to use 

CARBON 

TETRACHLORIDE 

(Double Strength) 

For Liver Fluke and large 
Stomach Worms 

5 Gallon Drums 
15/9 per gallon 

1 Gallon Drums 
16/6 per gallon 

(F.O.R. Sydney) 


Insist on 

GRAZeOS DRENCHES 

• 

From your Local Agent or 

GRAZeOS 

The Graziers* Co-operative Shearing Ca. LtJ. 

Grazeos House, 46 Young St., Sydn^ 
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SPBAY CALENDAR . . . Janaaiy 

oEciDuous pntven'"' 

Codling Moth. Spray now with Neptune White Spraying yy 

Oil and Neptune Arsenate of Lead, or alternatively, spray ^ ^ Of(0^ 

with Noptune D.D.T. Spraying Emulsion. 

Summer Scales, Spider and Mites. Spray with Neptune 
White Spraying Oil, 

CITRUS 

Red Scale. Spray now with Neptune White Spraying Oil. 

Order Neptune Spraying Oils 
from your 

LOCAL NEPTUNE AGENT 
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Table. 3 — Analysis of Crops— Size and Quality, 1944. 


' ’ stock. 

Extra Fancy. 

Fancy. 

All other. 

Small. 

Medium. 

Large. 

Small. 

1 Medium. 

Large. 


cent. 

TVr cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 




Granny Smith. 




3'^oithern Spy... 


... 


9.3 

87.6 

3-0 

... 

Seedling 

i 



12.2 

85.5 

2.1 


K.M. 16 



... 

19.7 

76.8 

0.2 


HJMi. 13 




3-8 

77-7 

18.3 

... 

£.M. 15 




56.2 

43-9 

... 


EJU. 12 

i 

... 

... 

07-3 

2.2 


... 




Democrat. 





K.M. 

20.4 

34-5 

... 

5.8 

9.1 1 

. . . 

29.0 

Northerit Spy... 



... 


S.r ' 

... 

23.0 

Sdig 

i -5-^ 


... 

3-4 

8.4 1 

... 

2T.9 

H.M. 

; .V>*7 

14.9 

... 

16.0 

8.7 : 


23.8 

JEJU. 12 

30.0 

2l.(> 

... 

7-5 

5- ; 

. . . 

26.4 

JE.M. 13 

11.4 

46.9 

3-5 

2.5 

9.8 i 


25.6 




Delicious. 





e:.m. 16 

2S.T , 

4-9 


37- i 

I.O ' 


8.9 

K.M. 13 

^7-5 ! 

20.5 ; 


36.2 

().2 ; 


9.2 

JlorUiern Spy,,, ...' 

29.4 

i«.5 


39.2 

4-9 1 

... 

IO.() 

E.M. t5 

44.8 ; 

4-5 : 

... 

43-7 

I.O i 

... 

9-5 

12 1 

2 (XI ; 

T0.6 

... 

33-^> 

2.0 


9. 1 




Jonathan. 





E.M. K 

I ; 

(>u.5 1 

... 

3T 

3-7 


17.8 

Sdig 

0*3 : 

5 1 -o 1 

5-’ 

3-9 

14.8 

0.8 

j 8 .o 

^Northern Spy 

! 

07.2 1 

I.O 

3.8 

4.4 


12.6 

EOI. 13 

1 3-- 

(M).3 

2.8 

-•5 

8.3 ' 


J3-2 

E.M. 16 

I 19.4 ' 

40. 1 

1. 1 

10.8 

0.0 ■ 


I2.(^ 

E.1I- C2 

1 

20. <» 

1 

58.2 


7*3 

4.9 1 


8.5 


Quality : — 

Democrat. — Extra Fancy 90 per cent. ct)lour: Fancy 50 per cent, colour. 

Delicious and Jonatlian. — Extra Fancy 75 per cent, colour; Fancy 20 per cent, colour. 


Size Classification : — 

Jonathan. — Small, under 2J inclie.s; medium, 2J inches to 2J inche.s; large, over 2j inches. 

Granny Smith, Democrat and Delicious — Small under 25 inches, medium 2} inches to 3 inches, 
ttarge, over 3 inches. 


Differences in comparative bearing age 
b^ween the stocks was least pronounced 
where Jonathan was the scion variety. 

The mean aggregate yields per tree from 
the various stock-scion combinations for 
the five-year period 1942-46 are presented 
in Table 2. This data shows the average 
tree performances for what can be regarded 
as the first stage in full bearing. Details of 
yields are also shown in Fig. i. 

It will be noted that Granny Smith on 
Northern Spy roots produced much greater 
yadds than other stocks. East Mailing stocks 
with Granny Smith were decidedly poor, 
and £.M. 12 particularly so. 

With Democrat, high yields were obtained 
wdiepc the trees were on E.M. i stocks, and 
Denmcrat on Northern Spy gave good re- 


sults. East Mailing stocks, other than 
E.M. 1, produced similar amounts of fruit 
in Democrat combinations for the five-year 
period under review. 

Jonathan trees on the various stocks 
showed greater average yields per tree 
generally, and less marked variation in 
stock-scion performances, although E.M. i 
produced greater quantities of fruit and 
E.M. 12 considerably less than others. 

Yields from Delicious trees were relatively 
poor and this was in conforriiity with usual 
results from Delicious in this district. 
Northern Spy was superior to other stocks 
used in combination with Delicious. 

Quality of Fruit. 

An analysis of the crops showing size and 
quality of the fruit produced by the various 
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SPY 

SLS 

16 

13 

15 

12 


GRANNY SMITH 


□ 



DEMOCRAT 

SPY . 

SL6 

16 ■ . , 1 .-: 

12 ■ 


DELICIOUS 

16 I — = 

13 ■ 

SPY I 
15 . , : v 

12 . 


1 

SLG 

SPY 

13 

16 

12 


JONATHAN 



( » \ ' 1 

0 PER 50 CENT >00 

SMALL^ MED — LARGE- 

Fi*. 2,— Griph of SIxe of Fruit, 1944. 


combinations in 1944 when the trees were 
ten years old is furnished in TaUc 3. The 
1944 figures are selected for this data^ as 
in that year all varieties produced heavy^ 
yields. The information presented gives 
details from which comparisons may be 
drawn, botli within the variety groups and 
over the vvliole series. The sizes conform 
to popular market and export classifica- 
tions, while the colour quality categories are 
those used in marketing all fruit from the 
Hathurst root-stock investigaticviis,. and are 
above present regulation standardk Details 
of size of the fruit from the various com- 
binations in 1944 are shown graphicafly in 
Fig. 2, and the colour quality is presented 
in Fig. 3. 

(iranny Smith, a green variety, was not, 
of course, graded for colour, but it is in- 
teresting to note that Northern Spy stock 
which p^'0(lnc(‘d the greatest yields also pro- 
duced good size in that year, while the 
Granny Smith/ h.M. 12 combination had the 
smallest crop and the smallest fruit. The 
comparatively large size of apples from 
Granny Smith/lL.M. 13 was offset by rela- 
tively poor cro])ping. 

A\h‘th Democrat as the scion variety, 
13 showed suj)eriority in both colour 
and size. The stocks F.IM. 16 and E.M. 12 
produced greater ])ro])ortioiis of small-sized 
fruits than other stocks used with Demo- 
crat. 

Delicious apples groA\n in the Bathurst: 
district usually do not attain a high d^ree 
of colour, so that tlie performances of 
F.M. 13, Northern Spy and’ E.M. 15 so 
far as colour aAc'k concerned was reason- 
ably satisfactory. It will be noted, however, 
that all Delicious combinations except 
li.M. 13 and Northern Spy produced large 
proportions of fruit consideredi as smalL 

In the case of Jonathan,, where tfie size 
standard is lower than other varieties, 
E.M. 13 and Northern Spy again exhibited! 
superiority in the qualities of size and’ 
colour. Jonathan on seedling stock showedl 
an ability to j)roducr apples of larger size 
than other combinatro'ns, but tlie fruit was 
not so well coloured. ^ 

Regularity of Croppmg;. 

Biennial bearing occurred to some extent 
in all stock-scion combinations, althoi^h 
Northern Spy shoived a greater tendenqr 
towards this character than other stocks in- 
cluded in the trial. This was m evidence in 
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Nprthem Spy with all varieties. Democrat/ 
E.M. I ; Delicious/E.M. 15; and Delicious/ 
E.M. 16, also showed a pronounced alter- 
nate bearing habit. 

Discatsion. 

It is much too early to attempt to draw 
definite conclusions from the results of the 
trial to date. Northern Spy has given fairly 
satisfactory results during this early bear- 
ing period. The information obtained con- 
firms the knowledge already held regarding 
the high degree of compatibility exhibited 
by Northern Spy^ when used in combination 
with most varieties of apples. 

‘As far as growth and development are 
concerned the East Mailing stocks show 
no outstanding features at this stage. It is 
possible that during the next five-year 
period, greater differences in growth and 
tree size will become apparent as a result 
of the influence of fruit production. 

It is interesting to note that there is con- 
siderable variation in the behaviour of East 
Mailing stocks when different scion varieties 
•are used. This indicates differing degrees 
•of compatibility and points to a definite 
mfluence of scion over stock. 

It would seem that ultimately seedling 
roots will produce a much larger tree than 
any other of the stocks tried. 

In cropping, the East Mailing stocks 
showed a more consistent behaviour. E.M. i 
has been superior to others in the two com- 
binations tried and E.M. 16 produced 
greater yields than most other East Mailing 
stocks with all varieties. 

In practically all cases E.M. 12 has shown 
poor cropping ability to this stage. The poor 
results in growth and yields so far achieved 
with E.M. 12 and E.M. 15 suggest that 
these stocks are unsuitable under condi- 
tions similar to those prevailing at Bathurst. 

Granny Smith trees worked on East 
Mailing stocks seem to be inferior in most 
respects when compared with those on 
Northern Spy and seedling roots. 

A feature of the results to date is that 
Northern Spy combinations have maintained 
comparatively good size in fruit, despite 
the fact that this stock is amongst the high- 
est producing combinations. 

East Mailing stocks have shown no ability 
to impart outstanding characteristics in size 
of fruit and colour quality. 

Paffe 42 




EX FANCY — . FANCY c= CTHER — 

FIf. 3.^Celor Quality of Fruit 
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SEMI-PORTABLE 
BALL BEARING... 
SHEARING PLANT 

Outstanding in Performance • • . 
Low in Price! 

Desisrned and built for those requiring 
a simple yet efficient outfit^ can be 
conveniently placed on the floor of 
shed, or on level ground in yard and 
paddock . . . All metal construction . . • 

^ Self-aligning Ball Bearings through- 

out. Down Tubes. Single Belt Drive 

Write for particulars. 

MOrFAT-VIRTlE LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND MACHINERY MERCHANTS, 

ROAD, ROSEBERY. N.S.W. 



MORE POWER FROM 
YOUR MACHINES . • ! 

Mangrovite Leather Belting is the ideal 
Belting for all your farm machinery. 

specially selected Ox Hides, 
exceptionally strong and flexible 
with unusually firm pulley grip and 

W« are manufacturers of Leather Beltins, Decrease prodUCtion COStS . • • increaSO 

a.wh.d. «*™- production . . . specify » Mangrovite.” 

See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET, (WYNYARD SQUARE). SYDNEY 

Telephona ; BX 1441 (3 Mntt) Telef rams : *• Mtnf rovlte/* Sydnay 
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D« T» 


(dichloro — diphenyle — ^trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with 2^ % actual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper Oxy-Chlorlde.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 14s. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £26 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Power Spray 

V 2 #1 h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine. 

• Double-action Pump. 

• Operates I or 2 Spray Lines. 

B Internal Propeller Agitator. 

capacity 

/ Turn-table 

on Frame 

X Iron Wheels. 

% Suitable for Orchard and Vege- 
I table Spraying or Sheep Jetting. 

I • Single Set Spray Rod and Nozzle. 



PRICE COMPLETE 

£95 Net 


MOUNTED ON SLIDE FRAME ONLY 
WITHOUT WHEELS: £84. 10. 0 
PRICES. F.O.R., F.O.B., SYDNEY 


SPRAY HOSE IN 
ALL SIZES AT 
EXTRA COST 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

'PHONE: M344«. TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY 
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m6e,ct 9&sr6. 

Stofes contributed by tbc Entomological branch. 


Red Scale (Aonidiella aurantii) . 

THE red scale is present in all the main citrus-growing areas, and is the most injurious 
scale pest of citrus trees in the inland districts and some parts of the coastal regions of 
this State. It infests the leaves, fruit, twigs and branches, and where uncontrolled, may 
cause the branches to die back. Eventually, the injury to the trees may be so severe 
that they become entirely unproductive. 

In addition to attacking citrus trees, it also infests a wide range of other trees 
and shrubs, including mulberry, willow, holly, rose, grape, privet, etc. 


It is a cosmopolitan insect, and takes its 
popular name from the reddish colour of 
the thin, protective secretion or scale which 
is formed over its body. The insect develops 
beneath this covering and obtains its food 
by sucking the sap from the plant tissues. 

The adult female scale covering, which 
has a diameter of about onc-sixleenth of an 
inch, is roughly circular in outline and 
slightly raised in the centre. 

Living six-legged young or “crawlers” 
are produced, and these, on emerging irom 
beneath the parent scale, crawl about for 
several days before they settle down and 
commence feeding. 

The female insect remains permanently in 
the one place for the rest of its existence, 
and after casting its skin twice during 
growth, reaches its adult stage. The male 
scale casts its skin four times and emerges 
as a minute two-winged insect, which is 
orange-yellow in colour. The male scale 
covering, after the insect’s first moult, is 
elongate. 

The average period from the birth of the 
female until the production of the next 
generation of living young is about three 
months, but during the winter the develop- 
ment is greatly retarded, and a much longer 
period may elapse. The fertilized adult 
females may continue to produce young for 
a period of one or two months and the aver- 
age number of young from an individual 
female is about fifty-five. Considerable 
overlapping of the broods takes place, and 
although the maximum production of the 


young occurs during the summer months, 
scales in r.ll stages of growth may be found 
at almost any time of the year. 

Control. 

Where the trees are heavily infested with 
this scale, the first objective should be to 
reduce the amount of infestation to a mini- 
mum, in the shortest possible time, and suf- 
ficiently early in the season to allow the 
fruit, during growth, to throw off the scales 
by harvesting time. Control measures are 
usually carried out from mid-December to 
March, and for this jjurposc sjjraying or 
fumigation may be undertaken. 

Spraying. 

The sprays recommended for red scale 
are oils, and those at present in general use 



Lemon Infested with Red Scale. 


Page 43 
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are of two main types usually known as 
white oils and red oils. The white oils are 
the safest to use, being much less likely to 
damage the fruit or foliage. Late applica- 
tions of oil should be avoided as they are 
likely to cause a reduction of the crop the 
following season. Oil sprays applied during 
the heat of the day, in hot sunny weather, 
may cause injury. Trees in a weak or 
drought-stricken condition are much more 
susceptible to injury than normal healthy 
trees. 

It is essential that the spray be applied 
thoroughly and that an adequate quantity 
be used so that all parts of the tree are 
thoroughly wetted. It is advisable also to 
prune out all spent and useless wood from 
the trees. 



Citrus Leaf Infested with Red Scale. 

Both white and red oils are generally used 
at a dilution of i gallon of oil to 40 gallons 
of water (16 fluid ounces to 4 gallons), but 
any higher concentration than this may in- 
jure the trees. 

Where red scale infestation is heavy, it 
may be necessary to adopt a double treat- 
ment in order to obtain a satisfactory ‘‘clean- 
up*’ of the scale. For this purpose, either 
a double oil spray, or a combination treat- 
ment, in which oil spraying is followed by 
fumigation, may be used. 

The double spray method is more suitable 
for icoastal districts, whereas the spray- 
fumigation treatment has been found more 
satisfactory in inland areas. 

Where the double oil sprays (i to 40) 
are used, the first application is usually made 

44 


about mid-December and the second in mid- 
February. These sprays, in addition to con- 
trolling red scale, also effectively control 
white wax, purple and brown scales and the 
citrus rust mite. 

Much better results, however, have been 
obtained in the control of red scale by two 
applications of half-strength oil sprays (i 
gallon of oil to 80 gallons of water ; 8 fluid 
ounces to 4 gallons) with a short interval,, 
preferably only one or two days, between 
them. This method will be found particu- 
larly useful in controlling persistent infes- 
tations of red scale on heavily-infested trees 
in orchards and home gardens. 

Experiments have demonstrated that two- 
half-strength oil sprays ( i in 80) applied in 
the Jannary-February period, with an inter- 
val of one or two days between, followed 
in March by fumigation, is a very efficient 
method of controlling this scale in the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area. Although the 
oil vSprays may be applied before or after 
fumigation, it is recommended that the spray 
application should precede the fumigation 
by about two weeks. 

Fumigation. 

I'hree methods of fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas may be employed : 

1. The “p^t” or wet method, in which 
sulphuric acid, diluted with water, is ah 
lowed to act on sodium or potassium cyan- 
ide to produce the gas. 

2. The “dry’* method, which consists of 
blowing calcium cyanide dusts of various 
types under the tent, where the gas is evolved 
from the dust on exposure to the atmos- 
phere. 

3. That in which liquefied hydrocyanic 
acid gas is sprayed into the tent space. 

Details of these methods of fumigation 
are given in a Departmental pamphlet on 
“Fumigation for the Control of .Scale In- 
sects of Citrus Trees.” 

Parasites and Predators. 

Several species of chalcid wasp larvae 
develop within the bodies of red scales, and 
these include Aphytis chrysornphali and 
Aspidiotiphagus austrediensis. A number of 
species of scale-eating ladybirds also attack 
the red scale, and these include the steely- 
blue ladybird Orcus chalybeus and another 
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(lark-blue species with six orange-coloured 
spots, 0 . australasiac . These parasites and 
predators, however, are only of limited value 
in reducing scale infestations. 


Control Measures are Compulsory. 

Treatment for the control of red scale is 
compulsory under the provisions o£ the 
J^lant Diseases Act. 


Springtails (Collembola) and Benzene Hexachloride. 


SMALL white springtails, and others, often 
occur in considerable numbers in the soil. They 
occur most commonly in moist situations and 
are found in decomposing wood, leaf-mould and 
most other forms of decaying organic matter 
upon which they feed. 

They are often found feeding in various 
bulbs and corms in thc^ soil, but usually in 
these instances, some primary injury or dis- 
ease conditiem, which may have provided 
additional moisture, has firvSt attracted the 
s})ringtails from the adjacent soil, and they 
are merely feeding on the injured or rotting 
tissues. They arc frequently funnel in great 
numbers about various seeds which have 
failed to germinate and have decayed in the 
soil. 

Under certain conditions, however, spring- 
tails may attack various kinds of seeds 
planted in the soil, or destroy the growing 
tips of recently-germinated seeds and the 
delicate foliage of growing plants. 

Nicotine sulphate and soap solutions, and 
under some conditions, lime-sulphur solu- 
tions have been commonly used for their 
control. D.D.T. has been tested and found 
to be ineffective even in high concentrations 
of dust when applied to the soil surface. 

In some recent tests with insecticides* for 
the control of the small white springtail 
( Onychiurus fimetarius) ^ in decaying straw 
material under fruit trees, the following 
substances were used: — Naphthalene, para- 
dichlorobenzcne, hexacthvl tetraphosphate, 
and benzene hexachloride (B.H.C. or 

The most effective of these insecticides 
was benzene hexachloride. Control of the 
springtails in the straw material was ob- 
tained with this chemical at a concentration 

* Unpublished reports of experiments conductetl 
at Willoughby by Mr. A. H. Friend. 

Assistant Entomologist. 


of 0.2 per cent, suspension uf dispersible 
]>owder. applied at the rate of i pint per 
square foot. 

A suspension of this powder, at a concen- 
tration of 0.2 per cent, applied at the rate 
of 3 gallons per square yard had a residual 
effect for at least two weeks. 

A benzene hexachloride spray at a con- 
centration of (^.T per cent, was applied to a 
seed-herl of cabbages in sufiicient quantity 
til wet the soil as well as the plants. This 
spray caused no injury to the seedlings and 
gave at least a week’s protection. 

In the above tests both the naphthalene 
and the paradichlorobenzene were effective 
in controlling the springtails when mixed 
into the straw at the rate of 2 oz. per square 
foot, but were relatively slow in their actions. 

The hexaethyl tetraphosphate, used in a 
0.4 per cent, solution at the rate of J pint 
per square foot, was conijjletcly ineffective. 



Common White Springtails (magnified). 


Soils containing various amounts of ben- 
zene hexachloride were also tested and con- 
centrations of 0.0125 and 0.025 per cent, 
isomers showed promise of possible use for 
seedlings or petting purposes. 

4S 
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Removal of Residues from Spray Tanks. 


WHILE most growers realise that certain chemi- 
cals used as insecticides and fungicides cannot 
be nsed safely in combination, there are some 
who do not realise the importance of thorooghly 
emptying and cleaning out spray tanks after use. 
Snch growers may either only incompletely clean 
the tanks or carelessly leave them unwashed. 

This may lead to chemical reaction when 
next using some other spray material, and 
may result in considerable “burning” of the 
plants, or other damage, when the spray is 
applied. Such injuries are frequently at- 
tributed to the insecticide which, in itself, 
would have been harmless to the plants had 
care been taken to clean out the spray tank. 

Where spray equipment is used for gene- 
ral purposes, such as the application of 
“weed-killer” sprays, as well as for orchard 


or vegetable crop sprays, particular care 
should be taken to ensure that the spray 
tanks are thoroughly cleaned after use, and 
that no spray mixture residues are allowed 
to remain in them. 

The tank should be washed out with clean 
water, and clean water should be pumped 
through the hose after use. Where oil has 
been used soda should be dissolved in the 
water used for rinsing. 


A Correction. 

In the previous issue of this Gazette, in 
which the control of meat or road ants with 
“ 666 ” was recorded in “Insect Pest Notes,” 
the scientific name of the ant should read 
Iridomyrmex delectus. 


The Business of Farming — continued from page 20 . 


The resultant comparable prices are 
shown in the following table : — 



Ground 

Quick 

Slaked 


Lime. 

Lime. 

Lime. 


8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

100 miles 

! 40 0 

44 7 

41 3 

200 miles 

42 0 


42 9 


From this table it can be seen that in 
this example a farmer living near a railAvay 
station which is 200 miles or less distant 
from the nearest lime works should use 
ground lime as the cheapest form of lime 
available. 


So far road transport costs have not been 
taken into account. Where lime has to be 
carted by a contractor these costs are usually 
rather high. The relative cost of the vari- 
ous forms of lime landed on the farm can 
be worked out in exactly the same way when 
costs of road transport are included. 

At present relative prices of various 
forms of lime and of railway and road 
transport costs, ground lime is the cheapest 
form of lime in most districts, but when the 
distances over which the lime has to be 
carried become very great, especially where 
long road hauls are necessary, some more 
concentrated form of lime than ground 
lime will be found cheaper. 


Plant Diseases — continued from page 36 . 


Static e sinuata ( Statice) — Phytophthora 
sp., and Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. (Crown 
rots) ; Wyong. Spotted wilt virus (die 
back) ; Metropolitan Area, Liverpool, 
Wyong. 

Syringa vulgaris (Lilac) — Phytophthora 
parasitica Dast. (Root rot) ; Leeton. 

Trifolium glomeratum (Clustered clover) 
— Peronospora sp. (Downy mildew) ; 
Narara. 

Urtica dioica (Nettle) — Septoria sp. 
(Leaf spot) ; Leeton. 
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Virgilia capensis ( Virgilia) — Armillaria 
mellea (Vahl.) Quel. (Root rot) ; Metro- 
politan Area. 

Vitis clematidea — Xanthomonas sp. (Bac- 
terial leaf spot) ; Metropolitan Area. 

Zantedeschia aethiopka var. minor (Calla 
lily) — Bacterium aroideae (Corm rot) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Zinnia elegans (Zinnia) — Altemaria 

zinniae Pape (Leaf spot) ; Mt. Colah. 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF PRE-HARVEST DRO.P ^ 


To Conirol pre"harr:*st 
drop of applrn and pears 


IMaiit Hormone Npraj^ 


This horiTiotie spray controls pre-harvesl drop. It must be applied to the fruit stalk 
by usinji; a driving spray under high pressure. It becomes effective 2-3 days after 
application, then remains effective for 2-3 weeks. Consequently, the spray should 
be applied about 12 days before picking. If harvesting lasts longer than a week, a 
second a[)j)lieation should be given. 

Shcllesl(»ne does not delay ripening. Fruit should not be allowed to hang beyond 
normal maturity. 


Method of using SiiELLESTONE 

In addition to the main hormone constituent, alpha naphthalene acetic acid, Shellestone 
contains wetting and spreading agents to assist in thorough coverage and maximum 
efl’eet. 

Pour directly into the spray vat wMth agitators in op(*ration. It mixes immediately 
with hard or soft water. It also combines readily with Shell Whites[>ray. 

Supplies of Shellcsione may he obtained from your nearest Shell 
Depot or Agent and from Fniitgroivers'' Organisations etc. 

SHELL 

f^PRAYlIVO nECOMKieADATlOIV 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 



THE 


SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated in Great Britain) 
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And righfly sol She's Mastitis infected, and it need NOT 
have happenedl 

It's gilt edged insurance to prevent the spread of Mastitis 
through YOUR herd by using the daily Chlorine sterilising 
routine with I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic Steriliser "C." 
Remember, dairywise farmers sterilise dairy utensils and equipment 
before and after milking, with Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic 
Steriliser "C." 


USE I.C.I. CHLORINE STERILISERS 


/ SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

j i2\% MVAHABLE CHLORIHe SOLUTIOH ffg 

I ZAMIC STEniUSER C powd$r ^ 

Contact your local butter factory or usual 
supplier* 


Fats for the Sales 

SHEEP, LAMBS, CATTLE, PIGS 
Sell them under the most advantageous 
circumstances possible 

consign to — 

Winchcombe Carson^’s 

Auctions 

Homebush Yards, Sydney, Orange, Forbes, Harden Yards 
The firm’s organisation in each centre is highly efiSdent and provides most 
attentive and successful service for clients 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Stock Salesmen 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 

Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, Armidale 
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Proof that— 


HERD RECORDING PAYS 


Associated with Correct Feeding. 

Hunter River Dairyman’s Result. 


J. W. G. Smith, Dairy Officer. 

HERD recording for production is becoming very popular in the Hunter Valley area, and 
numbers of dairy farmers are becoming interested. 

Because of the bad seasons that have been experienced in this district during the 
past fifteen years — ^with one or two fair seasons intervening — ^many farmers have gone in 
for irrigation and the laying down of permanent pasture and lucerne areas. This, 
coupled with better feeding methods has brought about an increase in mOk production, 
despite the bad seasons. 

Hunter River dairymen are realising that it does not pay to feed cows that will not 
return more than the value of the food they consume, and feeding cows according to their 
capacity to produce is now more commonly practised. These farmers have also learnt 
during the bad seasons and as the result of flucraations of prices for dairy products, that 
it does not pay to waste feed when it is scarce — and concentrates for dairy herds have 
been in short supply and costly for a number of years now. 


Among the Hunter River dairy farmers 
who are keen on herd recording for produc- 
tion — which ena])lcs feeding according to 
production — is Mr. J. B. Boag of Seaham. 
The performance of his herd is worthy of 
special mention because of the remarkable 
production over the last recording year, 
October, 1946, to September, 1947. The 
example set is well worth following by other 
dairy farmers. 

The Monthly Total and Average Yields. 

The following figures for each month 
taken from Mr.^Boag’s record sheets show 
the actual number of cows milking each 
month, their totals and average. 


I940. 

No. of 
Cows 
Milking. 

'lotal 

Yield 

Per Day. 

Average 
Yield 
per cow 
Per Day . 

~ 1 


lb. 

lb. 

j 


Milk. 

Milk. 

October 

34 

807 

23*7 

November ... | 

40 

8S1 

22*0 

December ... 

41 

86 i*5 

21*0 

1947 

January 

33 

707 

21*4 

February 

March 

33 

35 

620 

787-5 

10 0 

22*5 

April ..i 

May 

June 

July 

37 

32 

839-5 

835 

22*68 

26*09 

36 

1026 

28*50 

43 

1335 

31*04 

August ... 

September 

43 

46 

1449 

1 468* 5 I 

33-69 

31-92 


From the table it will be seen that the 
herd averaged 25.2 lb. of milk per day for 
each month. 

The total number of cows shown on the 
record sheets is 73; that is, 73 cows’ names 
have appeared on the monthly record sheets, 
but the highest number in any one month 
was 44. Of the cows recorded, 24 were 
cows on their first calf, and 49 on second, 
third and fourth calf, whilst two only were 
aged cows. It will be seen that the herd 
must have had fresh cows in each month. 

The herd is comprised of Ayrshire grades, 
all bred on the farm. Mi. .Boag has been 
}Hirchasing pure-bred Ayrshire sires from 
well known breeders of high producers for 
over twenty years. 

Selected Heifers, Pure-bred Sires and Correct 
Feeding. 

The high production of this herd is the 
result of: — (i) applying the results of herd 
recording in the selection of the heifer calves 
retained in the herd ; (2) the use of sires of 
known high-production strain; and (3) the 
correct feeding of the cows both when dry 
and milking, and of the calves retained. 

Mr. Boag does not keep low producers, 
because he has none. Every cow is bred on 
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production lines, and is well reared from a 
calf. 

' Mixed pastures have been laid down in 
a number of paddocks and they are sys- 
tematically fed off. When feeding on good 
pastures, the cows are given either a low 
protein concentrate meal or roughage such as 
silage or cereal hay. When pastures or 
green crops are losing protein value, high 
protein concentrates or roughage such as 
lucerne hay are fed, as far as possible accord- 
ing to the production of each cow. 


Cost of Feeding Amply Repaid. 

It is hard to work out accurately the cost 
of feeding concentrates to the herd because 
different concentrates were purchased when 
available at different prices. Assuming con- 
centrates cost £13 a ton average, it cost 
Mr. Boag 7j4d. a day per cow at the peak 
feeding season and 3^d. a day during the 
flush season when pastures were good. With 
the prices for milk ruling over the period, 
these cows amply repaid Mr. Boag for all 
fodder used. 


Yanco Welfare Farm. 

Transferred to the Department of Agriculture. 


The Premier (Hon. James McGirr, M.L.A.) has 
decided that the. Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco, 
which is under the control of the Department 
of Education, is to be handed back to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use as an experiment and 
research farm. 

Commenting on this decision, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr. Graham, said that use of this 
establishment would pr(n'c invaluable for investi- 
gational and research work into irrigation prob- 
lems, and production of crops and stock under 
irrigation farming conditions. 

The Yanco Farm would be used also as a 
training centre for ex-serviccmcn. Later it was 
hoped to provide at this farm a two or three 
years’ course in irrigation farming. 

With the concurrence of the Department of 
Education, agronomists stationed at the farm dur- 
ing the past year had already commenced in- 
vestigational work on crops and pastures. For 
example, tlie Riverina Welfare Farm had been 
used for production of pure seed of several prom- 
ising varieties of grain sorghum which the De- 
partment had introduced from America. Experi- 
ments had also been commenced with such crops 


as cotton, soybeans, peanuts, linseed and safflower, 
and 30 acres of irrigated pasture experiments bad 
been laid down. 

Establishment of rice-growing on un.satisfactory 
soils in the past presented a big problem on the 
Irrigation Area, said the Minister. A change- 
over to other forms of agricultural production was 
the answer. How best that could be done, and 
done profitably from the farmer’s ))oint of view, 
would be one of the main projects r)f the Yanco 
Farm. 

A start bad already been made with the raising 
of out-of-scason fat lambs on irrigated areas. 
Large- framed Merino ewes were being mated with 
Romney Marsh, Dorset Horn and Border Leicester 
rams. The ewe progeny of those crosses would 
be mated with the rams of the Down Breed. The 
Berkshire pig stud now on the farm would be 
used for production of breeding stock and for 
pig recording work. 

Orchard irrigation and drainage practices, cul- 
tural and propagation cxyierimcnts, pests, disease 
and weed control were among the fruit-growing 
projects planned for Yanco Farm. 


Use of Honey in Fruit Fly Spray is Illegal 


During periods of sugar shortages, some fruit 
growers have occasionally made use of honey as a 
substitute for sugar in the poisoned spray bait 
used for the control of fruit fly. 

Honey rriixtures are more likely to be attractive 
to bees during times when there is a shortage of 
natural food for bees in the field, and there is 
consequently a danger of bees feeding on poisoned 
sprays containing honey applied for fruit fly 
control. 

In addition to this danger, however, there is a 
risk of serious brood diseases of bees being .spread 
by the use of honey in such sprays. This is par- 
ticularly the case if the honey is left exposed to 
robber bees which may be attracted to it in the 
shed where the spray is mixed. The spores of 

Pau€ 4S 


American Foul Brood disease {Bacillus larvae) 
may be present in honey extracted from any dis- 
eased hive. Whilst these spores are not in any 
way harmful to human beings, they develop when 
fed to bee larvae in the brood of the hive. For 
this reason a clause has been included in the 
Apiaries Act which provides for a penalty of up 
to £20 for any person exposing honey which 
attracts robber bees. 

Special allocations of sugar have been arranged 
to enable growers to obtain supplies for use in 
fruit fly control operations. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Departmental Fruit Inspectors. 

The formula for the spray bait as recommended 
consists of 2 oz. tartar emetic, lb. sugar, 4 gals, 
water. 
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Poultry Notes. 

January, 1948, 

E. IIadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (^Poultry). 

THE OUTLOOK FOR 1948. 


ALTHOUGH the average price of eggs during the year just closed was somewhat higher 
than In the previous year, the increase did not keep pace with the greater cost of produc- 
tion. Thus producers dependent upon egg production alone experienced a lean year. 


However, there arc indications that there 
should he some improvements in the coming 
year. 

In the first place, the record harvest of 
wheat and oats should ensure adequate feed 
.supplies especially of mill offals, and this 
will tend to reduce feed costs provided 
there is no increase in the price of cereals 
for stock feeding. The only doubt about 
the mill offal supply concerns the ability 
of the millers to keep flour supplies moving 
out, thus enabling them to work to full 
capacity. With increased supplies of mill 
offals the producer can effect a considerable 
saving in the cost of the mash portion of 
the rations by substituting pollard and bran 
for a large proportion of ground grains, and 
this will also reduce the amount of protein 
supplements required. 

On the marketing side the lifting of con- 
trol over wholesale ceiling prices of eggs 
and live table birds should result in im- 


j)rovcd returns over the year. Thus, with 
some reduction in cost of feeding and a 
higher average price for eggs, the prospects 
are more re-assuring than for some time 
past. In addition, where conditions permit, 
the revenue of the farm might be aug- 
mented by the production of at least some 
table birds. 


Raising Table Poultry. 

It appears almost certain that although 
there may still be some restriction on the 
quantity of wheat made available for stock 
feed, there will be sufficient cereals, plus 
mill offals, to enable the raising of cockerels 
for market wdiere practicable. However, 
with a large increase in the number of birds 
raised for market, it is to be expected that 
values will recede somewhat, although while 
the agreement with the British Ministry of 
Food continues, it is unlikely that there 'will 
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be any drastic slump in prices, provided that 
good quality birds are produced. 

Thi» means that those who wish to under- 
take the production of market birds should 
make sure that they are given conditions 
equal to those under which the pullets are 
raised, and that late hatching of cockerels 
must be avoided. No attempt should be 
made to raise cockerels unJess adequate 
rearing accommodation is available, as any 
over-crowding will result in poor develop- 
ment of both pullets and cockerels. 

Those who attempt cockerel production 
should commence as early as possible, pre- 
ferably about May and put the last batch of 
cockerels in the brooders not later than mid- 
August. Those who have facilities for 
putting through a batch of cockerels or 
mixed sexes during the late summer or 
early autumn, should find it a profitable 
venture, as the cockerels will find a ready 
market when three to four months old, and 
the pullets will assist in increasing produc- 
tion next summer, thus enabling more eggs 
to be exported to Britain. 

Of course, many of the eggs from the 
autumn pullets will not be large enough 
for export, but they can be used for local 
trade, thus allowing other eggs to be ex- 
ported. 

Britain requires all the eggs that we can 
send, and it appears likely that in order 
to obtain the maximum quantity the price 
factor may be reviewed. In any case, in 
view of the decline in production since 
June last, every effort should be made to 
keep up supplies for export. 


Limitations of Autumn Hatching. 

The first consideration when deciding 
whether to undertake the rearing of chickens 
during the late summer or autumn is 
whether the birds can be raised on clean 
ground, as any attempt to run chickens 
over the ground recently used for the spring 
chickens will most likely result in heavy 
losses in rearing, and also contaminate the 
runs for the next spring rearing. Those 
who have runs available which have been 
spelled for some months might put through 
one batch during February or early March, 
and in the case of cockerels market them 
at three or four months of age so that the 
pens can be spelled again before the main 
hatching season. 

In cases where cockerels can be raised 
in batteries a somewhat longer rearing 
period may be undertaken, say from 
January to March or April, but these 
l3irds would require to be sold at about 
three months of age. 

One of the main drawbacks to ‘‘autumn’^ 
hatching is the risk of chicken pox 
occurring during the early stages of rearing, 
and for this reason it is unwise to attempt 
rearing at this time of the year if in a 
locality where fowl pox is usually severe. 
In some districts this disease is prevalent 
only in a mild form, and in such areas the 
risk would be justified. 

The difficulty of obtaining chickens also 
operates against extensive rearing. As egg 
production from hens shows a sharp decline 
in February due to the moulting season, few 
hatcheries have pullets sufficiently mature 
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White Leghorn Cockerels Ready for Market. 


to breed from at that time of the year. 
Even if early-hatched pullets were used 
many would also go through a partial moult. 
Thus only a limited number of large 
hatcheries can undertake to supply any 
appreciable quantity of chickens between 
February and the end of March, and those 
who do cater for this trade usually sell only 
mixed sexes, as they have difficulty in plac- 
ing both sexes separately. 

Clean up Rearing Accommodation. 

One of the most important considerations 
in raising healthy chickens, apart from suit- 
able equipment and good management, is 
the thorough cleansing of the pens as soon 
as possible after the season’s chickens are 
removed from them. 

This work is often neglected owing to 
other pressing work in connection with the 
management of the growing stock, and the 
result is that the outside runs become over- 
grown with grass or weeds before they are 
cleaned. When this occurs the cleaning is 
seldom done and any disease germs or worm 
eggs are covered with the overgrowth. 

The correct procedure is to clean out 
the inside of the pens thoroughly and to 
scrub the floors, lower portion of the walls 
and any movable parts, including troughs, 
etc. ; and then spray with a strong disin- 
fectant. The outside runs should be scraped 
to remove any accumulation of manure, and 
if any disease has been present during the 
season, the surface should be saturated 
with a solution of caustic soda, using i lb. 
to each 20 gallons of water; this solution 


is also suitable for treating the inside of the 
houses. 

After treatment, the pens should be 
allowed to stand empty until the iiext season. 
On no account should odd birds be put in 
the pens, or be allow ed to get into them 
by gates being left open. 

In the case of small runs which have 
been in use for a few years it is advisable 
to remove two or three inches of soil and 
replace with clean soil after leaving the sur- 
face open to the weather for several months. 
This is more important where outbreaks 
of disease have been experienced during the 
season. 


Culling Time. 

FROM now onwards, heavy culling can usually 
be done among the second-year birds. The ex- 
tent to which culling should be carried out will 
depend largely upon egg production, and 
whether any birds are showing signs of 
moulting. 

The first indication that the hens are 
about to moult is a drying or shrivelling of 
the comb and upon handling it will be 
found that the pelvic bones are close 
together. Such birds should be picked out 
and checked over, and if not laying, should 
be marketed before they commence to 
moult. 

It should be understood that quite a num- 
ber of second-year hens will continue to 
lay for some time yet, and a few might lay 
well into the autumn. Such birds would pay 
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better to keep for another season than the 
worst of the first-year birds. 

Calling First-year Birds. 

Generally speaking, the majority of first- 
year hens should pay to carry over another 
flush-laying season, but there may be a 
small proportion which cease laying and 
show indications of moulting. Most birds 
which commence to moult before March 
are not worth holding, as they seldom come 
back into production any earlier than the 
later moulters. Beginners should not con- 
fuse feather-picking with moulting and any 
birds which remain fresh in the combs and 
are losing their feathers should be sus- 
pected of being feather-picked. 

Calling Yoang Stock. 

During the next month or so, the pullets 
should be checked over to ascertain if ex- 
tensive culling is necessary, though if they 
have been well reared, no drastic culling 
should be required. However, pullets 
batched about the end of September, if not 
reared under good conditions, may be 
stunted and unthrifty. Such birds will 
never develop into payable stock and should 
be disposed of at once. Birds showing some 
comb development should be kept, as this 
is an indication that they are not far ofif 
laying. 

Among the early-hatched birds, if reared 
without set-back, there should be only a 
few odd birds which would not pay to keep 
for the first flush-laying season. These 
would be the coarse-headed type or a few 
slow-maturing birds which have not 
developed to the same extent as the rest. 

Pullets hatched in June and July or before 
that time, especially of the light breeds, may 


be expected to go through a partial moult 
any time from next month onwards, but 
as these birds usually come back into pro- 
duction again after four or six weeks, they 
should not be culled if they are otherwise 
good average birds. 

Managemeat Inflaences Production. 

At this time of the year the housing and 
general management of the birds play a big 
part in maintaining production. Any over- 
crowding in the houses or the use of houses 
which are badly ventilated, may cause a pre- 
mature moult. If the perches are too close 
together, thus preventing a free circulation 
of air between the runs of birds, this will 
also have a detrimental effect upon produc- 
tion : the perches should not be less than 
twenty inches apart and at least that height 
from the floor. 

Skilful feeding where wet mash and grain 
are fed has an important bearing upon egg 
production. During the hot weather the 
appetites of the birds should be studied and 
when necessary, the quantity of food reduced 
so that no feed is left between one meal and 
another. 

In the case of dry mash and grain feed- 
ing, the main consideration is not to allow 
grain to be left from the afternoon feed ; 
it is, of course, necessary to leave the hop- 
pers open to allow the birds to consume as 
much mash as is required. The dilTcrence 
is that the dry mash is not sufficiently palat- 
able to cause the birds to eat more than 
is required, but on excessively hot days, it 
might be advisable to close the hoppers for 
a few hours in the afternoon. 

By giving attention to these details, much 
can be done to maintain production through- 
out the end of the summer and autumn. 


Promising Cherry Selection Bred 

Cherries with commercial potentialities have been 
raised in a breeding programme started seventeen 
years ago at Orange and at the New England 
Experiment Farm. 

The first selections propagated from the original 
plantings are now coming into bearing. At least 
one of^ these showed very well this season, in 
comparison with the standard early variety, Early 
Lyons, which has shown extremely severe losses 
this^ year from splitting of the fruit. Under 
similar conditions, the new selection showed only 
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a small percentage of fruit split, and the cracks 
were small. 

The selection has good commercial character- 
istics — being a good sized, red-black cherry of 
firmer flesh and with a shorter stalk than Early 
Lyons. 

Propagation for testing of the selection in the 
main cherry-growing districts is to be carried out 
in the near future.— F. T. Bowman, Special Fruit 
Officer (Research). 
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That s a sharp sheep! He not only talks, but knows what's good for him 
AND for your profits — "Phenovis" the efFective gastro-intestinal worm remedy. 
Based on Phenothiazine, best and most effective known drench for nodule, 
large stomach and black scour in sheep, "Phenovis" also controls a host of 
gastro-intestinal parasites in other stock. "Phenovis" is non-toxic to sheep 
when used as directed and is supplied ready to use in handy powder form. 
Simply mix with water and drench as directed. 


rHENOVlJ 

Powder 




Available in 
I LB. TINS, 7/S 
7 LB. BAGS. 7/. PEII LB. 
Freight and postage extra. 


N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS : 

Grizcos Limited, Wilcox Mofriin Limited. 
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SPEED IN FLY CONTROL 

— SPRETTING 

SPRAY - JETTING 


The name 

« 8PRETTER 

is a combination of the 
two words “Spray” and 
“Jetter” which indi- 
cates the new practice 
of “SPRETTING.” 

In use the Spretter 
entirely encloses the 
crutch, then, by turn- 
ing a valve, the whole 
crutch area is com- 
pletely saturated by a 
cluster of spray jets. 



The specially designed 
crutch spraying anti which 
treats each sheep individu- 
ally. (% 



. v.-' 


The BUZACOTT ” SPRETTER ” 

CCIapham & Moore Patents) 

The sheep comes through a race into the “ Spretter By 

pressing a lever the crutch spraying unit is brought hard up 
against the crutch: when, by turning a valve, the whole of the 
crutch is saturated by a series of jets. The sheep goes on its 
way whilst the next one enters. 

NO SKILLED OPERATOR IS REQUIRED. 

SPRETTING IS SIMPLE AND AUTOMATIC. 

The “ SPRETTER ’* is easy to move from yard or paddock and 
can be loaded on to a utility truck. 

SAVES TIME and LABOUR in FLY CONTROL 
SPRETTING GIVES CONVENIENCE and COMFORT 
NO GLOVES or MASK NEEDED. 


BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Pbue: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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Bush Fire Danger. 

Chief Secretaiy*s Warning. 


A STR0N»3 warning of the danger of hush fires 
has been issued by the Chief Secretary, Mr. Bad- 
deley. 

In it Mr. Baddelcy reiterates the conditions 
governing the lighting of fires in the open air, 
which are applicable until the end of next March. 
These are: 

Camp -fires, etc , — To be lit in a properly con- 
structed fireplace with a space of ten feet cleared 
around such fireplace, or otherwise in the centre 
of a cleared space of 15 feet. 

Rubbish fires, etc . — Unless lit in a properly con- 
structed incinerator, the lighting of sTich fires is 
restricted to the period between 7 in the evening 
and 7 in the morning. In the latter case a space 


of 15 feet must be cleared around the site of the 
fire. 

Charcoal burning, etc . — A space of ic>o feet to 
be cleared around the site of the fire. 

These conditions applied in coastal and moun- 
tain areas, stated the Chief Secretary. 

In addition, no fire could be lit for the purpose 
of clearing land in any part of the eastern and 
central divisions of the State unless a permit was 
first obtained from the local council or some per- 
son authorised liy the council in that behalf. 

Any person failing to comply with the afore- 
mentioned conditions was liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £100 or imprisonment for any period 
not exceeding a year, or to both such penalty and 
imprisonment. 


Hybrid Maize Seed. 

Available for Distribution to Growers in 1948. 


Hybrid maize seed will be available next season 
for coniinercial jilanting. Hybrids yield as much 
as 25 per cent, more than the best present-day 
varieties. 

Announcing this service, the Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, said that the 
Department’s hybrid maize-breeding programme 
wa.s unfortunately completely halted for six years 
]»y the war. Progress had since been made, how- 
ever, at Glen Innes and Grafton Experiment 
b'arnis. 

The aim at Glen Tunes Farm was to produce 
seed of crosses which would produce commercial 
hybrids suitable for northern tablelands conditions, 
riie Department was co-operating with a seed 
company which had been formed to grow hybrid 
seed for distribution to growers. Seed of crosses 


made at filcn Innes Farm had already been sown 
at Armidale, in addition to 80 acres of imported 
seed of the bc'^t-knuwn American hybrids. All 
were early-maturing types likely to be suitable 
chiefly for northern tablelands conditions. 

Coastal maize growers were being catered for 
by Grafton Experiment Farm maize-breeding pro- 
gramme. Several acres of crosses raised at Graf- 
ton Farm had been sown this season to produce 
hybrid seed for distribution to coastal growers 
in 1948. 

To demonstrate to maize growers the value of 
hybrid maize, said the Mini.ster, his Department 
had planned to sow this season, in almost every 
maize-growing region of the State, yield tests of 
liyi)rids raised at its Experiment Farms. 


Marketing of Bananas. 

Precautions Against Deterioration in Transit. 


To preserve the carrying qualities of bananas and 
minimise the likelihood of the fruit arriving at 
market in a mixed ripe or boiled condition, it is 
necessary for growers to observe the followng 
points : — 

1. All possible precautions should be taken to 
keep the fruit cool, especially in very hot weather. 

2. Fruit should on no account be left in the sun 
without a suitable cover. A well-ventilated shelter 
is necessary in which to keep bananas until picked 
up by the carrier. 


3. The time between cutting and the departure 
of the train or boat should be reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum. 

4. On no account should fruit showing the first 
signs of ripening be packed with green fruit. All 
ripening fruit should be rejected. 

5. Bananas should be protected from the weather 
during transit from the plantation to the point of 
loading. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst ETmeriment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. M., “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove," Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocl», F. D., Condalarra,” Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardinc, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurim'ba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Huristone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCrumm, “ Strathfield,’* Walla Walla. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment P'arm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus,’* Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., ** Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., " Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agriitultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. Orange Mental Hospital. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 

R«fist«r«d Stud Hurds. 


Number 
in herd. 


Armstrong, K. A., Heathfield," Boorowa 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guemsejrs) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fairbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.1 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcaim 

Huristone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

Killen, E. L., Pine Park, Mumbll 

McEachern, H., Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers,^* Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T, ** Jeiseymead ” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
New England Umversity College, Armidale (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., Narengullen,** Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Fanm Yanco 

Robertson, D. H., “ Turanville,** Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Rowntree, E. S., “ Mourabie,*' Quirindi (Jerseys) 

Scott, A. w., ** Milong,*' Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 


23 

28 

44 

64 

22 

173 

49 

z88 

106 

44 

53 

60 

62 

75 

77 

80 

49 

25 

102 

80 

35 

276 

76 

It4 

37 

474 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Simpson, F. S., ** Gunnawarra," Gulargambone (Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (jerseys) 

Walker, Jas, R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., ” Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Young, A., ” Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


zx8 

170 

52 


57 

160 


92 

59 

67 


H«rds Oth«r than Raglttarad Stud Hurds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen- Ward, A. R., ** Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

R(^aJ^rince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, ” Yaralla ” 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

St. Joseph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie, via Morisset 

Salway, A. E., Cobatgo (Stud Jerseys) 

State Penitentiary, Long 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


47 

27 

34 

43 

68 

7 

58 

72 

94 

57 

X8 

68 

69 

24 


W. L. Hxndmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been' declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Rafisterad Stud Hurds. 

Australian Missionary College, Coo 
(lerseys) ••• '** *** 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 
Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,’ " “ 


TnvereU (Jerseys^ 


apunda,” Rob Roy, In- 
Late E., “ Austral Park,' 


Cattell, „ . 

verell (Jerseys) 

Chegwidden, Est. 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. 1 

Min to (Jerseys) , 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, luvcrell 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 
Department of Education, Yanco AgricuJ 

tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys).. 
Fairbaini, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) .. 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School 
Nemingah (A.I.S.) ... 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. “ Chippen 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short 

horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua," Coolacj 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L. " Pine Park," Muinbil (Beef| 

Shorthorns) 

Limoiid Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry harm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray-Wilcox. R., " Yalaluuga,” 

Tree Road, Quirindi (Hcrefords, J 
Mutton, T., “ jerseymead," Bolwarra, Westj 
Maitland (Jerseys) ... 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 
(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 
(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co,, Taraworth 
(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short ] 

horns) ! 

R^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 
Ficton (Fricsians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandale," Sutton Forest 
(Aberdeen-Angus) . . . 

Reid, G. T., " Narrengullen,” Yass (.-Mierdeen- 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd.,Muswellbrook 
Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 
Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 

„ seys) 

Scott, A. W., " Milotig," Young (Aberdeeii- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra," Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 
School, Moss Vale ... 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Abci- 
deen-Angus) .. 

Wagga Experime 

Weatherlake, J., ** Branaome,” Camden 

„ (Aberdeen Angus and Herefords) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys)... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco ..., 
Young. A., ** Boxlands," Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

89 

25/8/48 

128 

13/11/48 

37 

15/5/49 

121 

30/6/47 

94 

7/1/49 

33 

23/6/48 

113 

14/8/49 

56 

5/7/47 

64 

1/3/47 

17 

3/3/48 

173 

17/3/48 

59 

2/8/48 

49 

17/12/48 

167 

24/5/48 

137 

15/5/49 

44 

21/1/48 

103 

24/2/48 

53 

12/8/48 

257 

30/11/47 

I 68 

7/1/48 1 

70 

M/7/48 1 

I 72 

22/2/47 ; 

i 

1 110 

24/4/48 

80 

26/6/48 

51 

11/4/48 

25 

18/4/49 

52 

20/12/47 

90 

12/11/48 

1 80 

28/4/49 

295 

1/2/48 

61 

23/11/47 

275 

15/7/48 

94 

27/10/48 

91 

n/io/48 

55 

23/7/48 

II J 

10/10/48 

198 

17/10/48 

26 

21/3/48 

170 

21/2/48 

58 

3/3/48 

5 

14/3/48 

160 

2/6/49 

119 

20/4/48 

74 

18/3/48 

17 

ao/3/49 


Owner and Address. 


Number) Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake ... 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., " Ferndale," Appin, via Camp- 
l>eIltown 

Brookfield Afiorcstation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. C , " Heatherbrae," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 
De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm] 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 
Emu Plains Prison Farm 
Fairbridge i‘'arm Si.hool, Moloug 
Forster, T.I... and Sons, "Abington, "Armidale] 
Foy. F. J., The Valley Farm, Megalong Valley 
Frizelle, W. J., Ro..cnstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Genge G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulbiirn Reformatory, Goulburn 
Grant, W. S., “ Monldttee," Braidwood 
Hanaaford, A., Braidwood 
Harcombe, F. Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 
Road, Inverell 

Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

Bargo 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Johnstin, A., Rcsedale," Grafton Ro.id 

Armidale ... 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lawrence, S. A., Hillgrove Rd., Armidale ... 
Lott, J. H., " Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lucas, L., " Braeside," Armidale 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital \ 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Me-ntalj 

Hospital j 

Lunacy Depirtracnt.M >rissel Mental Hospitall 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental! 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 
Hospital 

McMillan, N., I->uval Road, Armidale ...I 
MacNamara, B., " Mount View," Cessnock.. 
Marist Bros. College, Campbclltown 

Mason, A., Killaniey, Armidale 

McLachlan, M., "Brodies Plains," Armitialej 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., " Dunreath," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows," Keiravillc ... 
O’Brien, O., " Mount View," Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 
Powell, G. ik Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale] 
St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boy’s Home, WestmcaJ 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., " Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

Tanner, F. S., Duial Rd., Armidale 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 
Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 
Tosh, W. K., " Balgcwnie,’’ Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Waters, A., Mar^^h Street, Armidale 

Watson, F. J., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 


10 

49 

45 

49 

209 

39 

32 
1 J 

25 

29 

39 

122 

25 

62 

25 

m 

8 

22 


4 

80 


26 

52 


33 

45 


74 


n/4/48 

2/6/49 

14/12/47 

14/4/48 

28/5/48 

1^8/48 

29/9/18 

27/6/49 

25/2/49 

29/8/48 

21/3/48 

9/7/47 

24/5/48 

18/12/47 

9/9/48 

22/9/48 

11/6/48 

20/5/48 

6/2/48 

30/6/47 

27/6/48 

4/2/49 

22/9/48 

22/9/48 

26/6/47 

5/3/47 

17/11/48 

2/7/49 

22/7/49 

4/4/47 

15/4/46 

22/9/48 


43 26/6/49 


20/11/48 

29/9/48 

16/5/48 

3/1/48 

30/9/48 

28/9/48 

26/6/49 

^3/5/48 

8/R/46 

4/3/48 

27/8/49 

3/9/47 

30/9/4S 

14/8/48 

24/6/49 

I1/6/47 

5/6/48 

29/5/48 

9/7/48 

27/11/49 

10/2/48 

30/9/48 

30/9/48 

29/9/48 

22/9/48 

30/9/48 

34/4/49 

7/10/48 

20/4/47 

13/10/48 

7/1V48 


40 

58 

7 > 

33 

38 

17 

51 

21 

29 

H 5 

24 

i6 

27 

6 

9 

43 

12 

33 

14 

ll 

33 

49 

40 


97 

5 

19 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Herds Other than Registered Stud 

Herds — continued. 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen Road» 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 
Muswellbrook 

87 

94 

8/10/47 

8/10/47 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

66 

52 

1 71 

8/10/48 

10/6/48 

14/4/49 


Tuberde-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chiei of Division Animal of Industry. 


Anthrax — Important Points for Stockowners. 


Anthkax is a serious disease of both animals 
and man. Actually, the distribution of this dis- 
ease is generally limited in this State to certain 
well-defined areas, and these include belts of 
country through portion of the Coonamble, 
Canonba and Condobolin districts which are 
known as anthrax areas. There is also an area in 
the Molong district where the disease has 
appeared from time to time. It is most apparent 
during the summer and autumn. 

In the areas mentioned, sudden deaths amongst 
any stock, with rapid swelling of the carcase and 
appearance of blood-stained fluid from the nos- 
trils, etc., should put a stockowner on his guard. 
Sheep are usually found dead. Cattle which are 
seen every day may be noticed sick for twenty- 
four hours, fevered and off their feed. Milk flow 
is reduced, and abortion may occur. Horses may 
linger several days; they are sometimes affected 
with acute colic and swellings along the chest 
and belly. Dogs and pigs frequently show swell- 
ing of the throat with high fever. 

In view of the serious nature of the disease, 
the stockowner should immediately notify his 
nearest Inspector of Stock in order that a diag- 
nosis may be made. On no account should he 
attempt to carry out a post-mortem examina- 
tion— ^for two good reasons : Firstly, because he 
rmy infect himself, and secondly because opening 
the carcase liberates thousands of organisms 
which form spores. These are very resistant and 
many remain in the soil for long periods — at 
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least twenty years — and there is a danger to 
stock which may pick them up. That is the main 
reason why outbreaks continue to occur in the 
same areas. 

Every animal which dies of anthrax should 
be thoroughly burnt once the diagnosis has been 
confirmed; and it should be burnt on the spot 
where it died in order to reduce the risk of 
spread of the organisms. 

When an outbreak has been confirmed, then 
inoculation of all remaining healthy stock can 
be carried out by licensed inoculators. This will 
confer an immunity from it for eight to twelve 
months. It would then be necessary to inoculate 
all stock which run on the affected area every 
year in order to prevent further outbreaks. 

Sometimes, of course, outbreaks will occur in 
new areas, but in most cases these are traceable 
to outbreaks on other properties where mortali- 
ties due to anthrax have been confirmed. 

In man, infection is usually picked up as the 
result of handling carcases of animals which 
have died of the disease. The organism gains 
entry to the body through cuts and sores, the 
first symptom bein^ the appearance of a rather 
typical sore, which is at first itchy, then becomes 
black in the centre. Early medical advice should 
be sought by anyone who has been handling an- 
thrax cases and who finds such sores developing 
or becomes otherwise ill.— J. N. Henry, Acting 
District Veterinary Officer. 
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Editorial— 

Men and Materials. 


UNTIL the Minister tor Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.LA.) launched his drive for in- 
creased food production per medium of Region- 
al Conferences, many and varied reasons were 
advanced for lack of progress in our primary 
industries. 

Those Conferences — several have been held 
in coastal areas and others are to follow at 
Bathurst and Wagga thu month — ^have de- 
veloped into what are virtually farmer forums, 
and have been eminently successful in diagnos- 
ing with certainty the ills which beset primary 
industries. 

The unanimous acceptance now by the 
nation that shortages of labour and mate- 
rials needed on farms are the real obstacles 
to increased production of foodstuffs for 
which the world, and particularly Britain, 
is clamouring, evidences the worth of the 
lead given by the New South Wales Minis- 
ter for Agriculture. That diagnosis is a 
direct outcome of the Minister’s regional 
food production drive conferences. 

The Minister has made a further move. 
What can be done to cure those ills will 


be discussed at the Australian Agricultural 
Councirs meeting on Qtli and lOth Febru- 
ary. Members of the British Food Delega- 
tion now in Australia have been invited to 
attend that meeting, and as the success of 
their mission largely depends on the dis- 
covery of a remedy, the outlook promises 
well. 

It might be opportune again to remind 
primary producers of the questionable 
haste with which they sued for the throw- 
ing overboard of all controls immediately 
the war ended. Politically and individually 
controls are never popular, but m times of 
emergency they are essential. 

They were essential in wartime, when it 
was demonstrated that men and materials 
were the only “commodities” necessary to 
wage a victorious war. Money was inciden- 
tal, and when not directed along the right 
channels, it proved a definite hindrance. 
Our wartime economy had to be regimented 
so that the individual could not compete 
with the Government for the men and 
materials so essential to successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Men and materials are again proving the 
only really essential “commodities” needed 
by the nation to help fight off world starva- 
tion. The present shortages of farm labour, 
machinery, .spare parts, fencing wire, ^ire 
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netting, galvanised iron, etc., may be due 
to too little regimentation of our economy 
in. the difficult period of transition from 
war to peace. 

As IS usual following a war, the spend- 
ing power of the public has enormously 
increased and in the absence of adequate 
controls, tliat surplus spending power 
creates and encourages many unessential 
and high-profit earning “luxury” industries 
which can compete successfully with the 
farmer for his labour and with the machin- 
ery manufacturer and other industries 
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supplying farm requirements for both their 
labour and materials. 

If the unessential industries are obtain- 
ing their raw materials (and there is 
plenty of evidence that they are obtaining 
those materials in quantity) at the expense 
of the essential industries, then the ques- 
tion arises as to whether some direction of 
their output is necessary in the nation's 
interest. This much is certain, that if 
materials are directed into the right chan- 
nels, labour will automatically follow the 
materials. 


High Prices for Border Leicester Rams. 

Progeny of Imported “De Luxe." 


\ox:sc. rams sired by the Border Leicester ram 
'‘De Luxe,” i)urchased by the New South Wales 
Stud Stock Buying Delegation for the Department 
of Agriculture, sold recently in Scotland for 
prices ranging up to £500. 

Mr. Robert Forrest, of Preston Downs, Scot- 
land, from whom the Delegation purchased the 
rams, recLMitly sold six sons of “De Luxe” for an 
average price of £268 6s. 8d. Individual prices 
were ^250, £500. £200, £270, £200 and ^130. The 
young ram which brought £270 was a full brother 
of “Prc.ston Explorer,” a young Border Leicester 
r.^m purchased by the Delegation from Mr. Forrest 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

'‘Die imported ram, “De Luxe” wall be stationed 
at Wagga Experiment Farm for the coming season 
and selected ewes from registered breeders are 
being accepted for service. 

“Preston Explorer” w'ill be .stationed at Trangie 
Experiment Farm again this season for service 
of selected ew'os from registered breeders. 
During last season he sired 37 lambs from 36 
ew'cs. 



Son of De Luxe, Sold by Mr. Forest at Kelso in September 
1947 for £500. 


Tartar Emetic— Poison Risk Negligible. 


Some fears might arise regarding the use of tar- 
tar emetic as a fniit-hy iioison, said the Mini.ster 
for Agriculture (Hon. E. H, (iraham, M.L.A.) 
referring to a recent misuse of this material. 
There is no evidence, said Mr. Graham, of any 
ill effects ftillowing the proper use of tartar eme- 
tic on fruit trees or tomatoes. The Departmental 
recommendation was to avoid spraying the fruit 
as far as possible. The small amount which 
adhered to the fruit in the process had never 
been found to affect persons eating the fruit. 

M:*. Graham pointed out that Departmental 
pamphlets on the subject emphasised the neces- 
sity for keeping mixtures of tartar emetic in a 
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safe jilace and properly lalxTled. If mixtures of 
sugar and tartar emetic, or of sugar, tartar 
emetic and water, were kept where they might he 
mistaken, and used for cooking or similar pur- 
pose.s trouble was obviously likely to arise. But 
the srune applied tr) any jiest dcstroj^cr, in. fact 
to poison of any kind whatsoever. Mr, Graham 
also i)ointe<l out that tartar emetic should not he 
mixed with sugar, hut should he dissolved in 
W'ater and the sugar adtled sulisoijuently. 

Tl tartar emetic w^as used in accordance with 
the instructions and the material w'as labelled and 
kept in a safe place no trouble whatever should 
arise. 
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The Germination of Sprung and Shot 

Seed Wheat. 


♦ 

Amy Myers, Seeds Officer. 


MORE than ordinary discrimination will be called for in the choice of seed wheat for the 
coming season, as much of the grain from the current harvest has been weather-damaged, 
causing a wide variation in its condition. 


Germination tests of ‘"sprung” and “shot” 
seeds taken from wheat samples drawn last 
month from three areas of this State have 
given the following results : — 


Germination per ^ent.j WheaV Shot Wheat 

in 7 days of : — ! | 



(a) 

(b) 


i (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

From South ... 

80 

84 

82 

i 

85 

b 5 

From West ... ...| 

«2 

84 

Hi 

82 

«5 

42 

From North-west ... 

80 

88 

81 1 

b 3 

b5 

5b 


(a) Untreated seed; {b) ceresan dusted; 
( r ) copper carbonate dusted. 

It will be seen that sprung seed untreated 
gave an average germination of Si per cent., 
whilst untreated shot seed gave an average 
germination of only 76 per cent. 

IVeatmcnt with Ceresan slightly improved 
germination with both classes of seed — to 85 
and 78 per cent., re.spectively. 

'freatment with copper carbonate did not 
affect germination of the sprung seed (aver- 
age 81 per cent.), but reduced germination 
of the shot seed to 54 cent. 

The type of seed selected for these tests 
as sprung is illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
embryo has swollen with the absorption of 
moisture and has split the “skin” covering 
it ; growth has ceased at this stage and the 
embryo has not emerged. 

In the shot seed, illustrated in Fig. 3, 
growth has continued, and the embryo has 
emerged ; the embryonic root and leaf can 
be seen. 

These two types merge one into the other, 
and it is hard to say where “springing” ends 
and “shooting” begins ; however, the results 
quoted are based only on the types of seed 
illustrated. 

During handling the seed may receive 
further damage, and the embryo itself be 
dislodged. Such seeds are shown in Fig. 4. 


They are valueless since there is nothing 
from wdiich a new plant can be produced. 

Undamaged seed, of which 100 per cent, 
germination is expected, is illustrated in 
Fig. I. 

Bright, plump samples of grain should, of 
course, be used for seed if procurable, and 
bleached grain can be sown with confidence. 

However, the germination tests shown 
above indicate the results likely to follow 
when, because it is not possible to obtain 
better seed, sprung and shot wheat must be 
used. 

The results with seed that has been treated 
with copper carbonate and mercurial dusts 
indicate the influence of these treatments 
on the germination capacity of this weather- 
damaged seed. 

A Simple Germination Test on the Farm. 

The farmer who is doubtful of the ger- 
minating capacity of his seed wheat should 
make a simple germination test. While such 
a test will give some indication of germina- 
tion in the field, it wall not provide a 
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Fig. 2.— Diagram of “ Sprung " Wheat Seed. 


standard that field results can be expected to 
reach. 

Method of Testing. 

1. Take a sample from the top, middle 
and bottom of one or more bags. 

2. Mix the sample thoroughly. 

3. Count 100 seeds from this sample, 
rejecting only halves (or less than halves) 
of seeds. Any seed larger than half and 
damaged in any way whatever, therefore, 



FIf. 3.— Diftfram of '• Shot ’* Wheat Seed. 

will be included in the lOO seeds for test- 
ing. 

4. Take a piece of absorbent material such 
as cotton wool or towelling, etc., not less than 
four inches square. Put it on a dish and 
moisten it. 

5. Spread the loo seeds over the moistened 
material and put the dish in a cool place 
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where the temperature would be about 70 
to 75 degrees Fahr. It does not matter 
whether the dish is in light or darkness. 

6. Keep the material moist for at least 
three days, then count the germinating seeds 
by lifting them from the material. If any 
seeds are left that seem capable of germinat- 
ing. the test may be continued for another 
four days. This will give the percentage of 
germi liable seeds in the sample. 

It is most important that only seeds that 
produce normally developed seedlings be 
counted as germinated. 

Standards for Defining Normal Seed. 

A normal seed should produce three roots. 
The first emerges from the centre of the end 
of the seed where the embryo lies, and 



Fig. 4.— Damaged Wheat Grains from which the Embryo 
Has Been Dislodged. 


usually grows to about inch in length 
before the second roots appear, one on each 
side of this central root (see Fig. 5). Some- 
times only two roots are developed, but if 
these are vigorous and strong, they may be 
counted as normal growths. 

The shoot usually develops at about the 
same time as the two “side’' roots, and! 
should grow upright from the seed. 
Occasionally it will grow along the surface 
of the seed, covered by a thin ‘‘skin” and 




Fig. 5.«»-Normal Whaat Saadlings. 
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emerge at the end of the seed away from 
the embryo. 



Fig. Abnormal Wheat Seedlings. 


Damaged seeds may produce seedlings 
that would not grow into normal ])lruits (see 
iMg. 6) and tliese. therefore, cannot be 
included in the germination percentage. 

Such seedlings may develop abnormally 
in the followng ways ; 

1. Only one root may emerge. 

2 . Three roots may emerge but no shoot 
develop. 

3. The tip of the shoot may be damaged 
so that further growth cannot occur. 

4. The shoot may be normal but no roots 
aj)pear. 

5. Mould growth may prevent develop- 
ment of any part of the seedling, or may pre- 
vent the seedling from emerging. 


Winners of the Progressive Farmer Competition. 


W’i.N'NERs of the Rural Bank’s Progressive 
l^armer Competition, recently announced by the 
Hon. the Minister for Lands. Mr. W. F. Sheahan, 
M.L.A., are Messrs. W. A. Meares, of Forbes 
(mixed farmer); M. R. Buttsworth, of Hannam 
Vale (dairy farmer) ; and W. H. Bruce, of Baulk- 
ham Hills (specialist). 


tn^lled experiments in animal h.ushanclry through- 
nut the Lhiited States of America, Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Noel (iriftiths, Public Relations Officer of 
the Bank, will be manager of the team, and 
.Mr. C. P. T)(jwsett. Assi.stant Economist of the 
Bank, will accompany the team as economic 



Hon. W. F. Shclhtn, Congratulates the Winners. 

Standing in the background is Mr. C, R. McKerihan, l^esident of the Rural Bank* 


These three experienced New South Wales 
farmers will shortly leave for a world tour spon- 
sored by the Rural Bank. Each member will have 
opportunities abroad to study the methods em- 
ployed in world-renowned centres of advanced 
rural industry, and examine post-war progress of 
trials and re.search in staple and newly-introduced 
crops. They will also study scientifically-con- 


adviser. An intense “on-the-spot” study will be 
made of all aspect.s of marketing, particularly in 
relation to present-day handling of primary pro- 
duce in overseas centres of trade, and the trend 
of world markets. 

There were 105 entrants in the competition from 
all parts of the State except west of the Darling. 
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SEED WHEAT AND OATS 
For 1948 Sowing. 

UST OF GROWERS OF APPROVED SEED. 

IT has been (decided to publish again this year a list oF growers of approved seed wheat 
and oats who have supplies available for sale. The crops of the growers listed have 
been inspected by officers of the Department and have reached a standard of purity and 
trueness to type up to the approved standard.^ Growers listed should notify the Department 
immediately their available seed of any variety is exhausted. 


WHEAT. 

Bcnciibbin — 

D. T. Clark & Sons, “Blythville,’’ Monument 
Flats, Ungarie. 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barincdman. 
Leonard Bros., “Sommer field,” Birriwa. 

C. Walker, “Killara,” Gulgong. 

C. Bunner, “Woodbine,” Baradine. 

E. O. Schlunkc, Reefton. 

A. C. Dawes, “Killarncy,” Balladoran. 

H. Duncan, “Springburn,” Gilgandra. ^ 

R. Gilmour & K. Gcllert, Breelong, Gilgandra. 

C. R. Johnson. “Buckinbar” Estate, Yeoval. 

W, G. Law, “Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

Neilson Bros., Bearbuiig, via Gilgandra. 

M. Powell, “Myall,” Narromine. 

F. C. Ziebarth, “Rose Wood,” Binya. 

H. Southwell, R.M.B, 405, Boorowa. 

Flannery Bros., “Kalangan,” Galong. 

Mrs. Joyce, “Parkview,” R.M.B. 995, Young. 

J. Keir, “Braeside,” Bogolong. 

K. Hamilton, Harden. 

II. H. Heath, “Eugildry,” Leadville. 

A. J. Rodham, Uranquinty. 

B. Hart, Junee Reefs. 

Stevenson Bros., Glen Iris, Marrar. 

Estate of Mr. Harper, Albury Road, Wagga. 
Brabin Bros., Kurrajong, via Junee. 

G. Floward, Kallara, Springdale. 

E. S. Beck, The Gap Road, Wagga. 

Bordan — 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
Mrs.^ Murphy, Farm 2363, Griffith. 

A. C. Dawes, “Killarney,” Balladoran. 

W. M. Ross & Cullen Bros., “Ardersier,” 
Harden. 

H. J. Moran, “Avondale,” Bribbaree. 

Mr. A. D. Malcolm, Farm 1441. Murrami. 

A. J. De Britt, “Semake,” Tubble. 

Estate of Mr. Harper, Albury Road, Wagga, 

Biingulla — 

D. T. Clark & Sons, “Blythville,” Monument 
Flats, Ungarie. 

Stevenson Bros., Glen Iris, Marrar. 

Estate of Mr. Harper, Albury Road, Wagga. 

Celebration — 

T. Glceson, “Larola,” Tambar Springs. 

H. H. Heath, “Eugildry,” Leadville. 

C. A. Oliver, “Melfort,” Coolah. 
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Celebration — continued. 

W. Philipson, “Grange View,” Maryvale. 

A. G. Thompson, “Wahroonga,” Yalgogrin 
North. 

A. Simpson, Dclungra. 

H. L. Hartigan, Goonoo Goonoo Road, Tam- 
worth. 

G. Barton, Goonoo Goonoo Road, Tamworth. 

G. I hum, “Dunreath,” Tamworth. 

B. Walters, junior, Winton. 

P. Pearson, Muroon, Bithramere. 

D. Barwick, Loomberah, via Tamworth. 

W. Lye, Loomberah. West Tamworth. 

I. W. Upperton, Weston, Castlemountain, via 
O’drindi. 

A. J. Rodham, Uranquinty. 

While Bros., Braemont, Boggabri. 

J. K. McLennan, Gara, Armidale. 

Charter — 

E. Cunninghame, Cooininic, Springridge. 

A. Hutchison, “Mundah,” Tooraweenah. 

F^. MacDonald, Strathbogie, Kmmaville. 

F. J. Simmons, “Merrybow,” Mullalcy. 

A. Duncan, “Springburn,” Gilgandra. 

W. Philipson, “Grange View,” Maryvale. 

F. C. Ziebarth, “Rose Wood,” Binya. 

A. G. Thompson, “Wahroonga,” Yalgogrin 
North. 

M. Powell, “Myall,” Narromine. 

R. B. Staggs. “Linden,” Gilgandra. 

W. H. Webster, “Wind.sor,” Gilgandra. 
li. C. Wilson, “Broom Hills,” Gilgandra. 

A. Simpson, Delungra. 

T. Parkman. Inverell. 

J. Neuss, Inverell. 

E. Death, Caragabal. 

B. Walters, junior, Winton. 

T. W. Upperton, Weston, Castlemountain, via 
Ouirindi. 

White Bros., Braemont, Boggabri. 

S. Carherry, Cadarga, T.P.O., Kiandool. 

L. J. Griffiths, Ballandcne, Gunnedah. 

J. W. Wall, Stoney Creek, Narrabri. 

C. J. Knight, “Buddahs,” Narrabri. 

H. A. Perrott, Dalmeny, Armidale. 

R. Weiss, Mann-street, Armidale. 

R. Coventry, Eathorpe, Armidale. 

L. Hewitt, Springfarm, Armidale. 

T. J. Edwards, Malvern, Armidale. 

J. W. K. Mitchell, Carlowrie, Armidale. 
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Dundee — 

B. Hart, Junee Reefs. . 

BraWn Bros.. Kurrajong, via Junee. 

Estate of Mr. Harper, Albury Road, Wagga. 

C. .S. Beck, The Gap Road, Wagga. 


Eureka 2 — 

J. B. Barling, “Kia-ora.” Gilgandra. 


Fcdu'ch — 

J. .Squires, Springridge^ _ 
Tribclla I’astoral Co., Quinndi. 


Ford — 

T. Sfiuires, Spritigridgc. 

L. Burden, Springridge. 

R W McLaren, “Glenmore, Harmedman. 

F MacDonald. “Strathhogie,” Emmaville. 
Leonard Hro.s., “Sonimorfield,” Birriwa. 

K. O. Schliinke, Rcefton. 

C R John.son, “Jiuckinl)ar” Estate. Yeuval. 
Wriyiit Southwell, “Dughstonia,” Boorowa 
W'. |. McCaifery, “Lindview,*' (iienfell-road. 

Young. ^ 

Mrs. Joyce. “Parkview,” R.M.B. 995, Young. 

I. keir,’ “Braeside.” Rogolong. 

Lincoln’s Ply, Ltd., “Clifton.” Pte. Mailbag. 

Young. ^ . 

W. V. & M. P. Crockett, R.M.B. lor, Dripstone. 
C. Pile, Inverell. 

White Bros,, Brayrnont, Boggabri. 

L. j. GrifTitlis. P>allaiidene, Guiinedah. 

B. Hart. Junee Reefs. 

Steveii.son Bros.. Glen Iris. Marrar. 
r;. Howard. Kallara, Springdale. 

( S. Beck. Ybe Gap Road, Wagga. 

Hall B ros., “Ellerslee.” Wallendbeen. 

Mrs. B. W’iggins, Back Creek Road, \ oung. 


iiaho — 

1 \ Cunnnighame, Cooininic, Springridge. 

Hutchison, •‘Mundah,” Ttiorawecnah. 

T. Gleeson, “Larola,” Tambar Springs. 

V. J. Simmons, “Merrybow,’ Mullaley. 

(\ W. J. Smith. “Norhiton,” Canadian Lead. 

11 . H. Heath, “Eugildry,” Leadville. 

1 ). A. Cavanagh, “Varalla,” Ulaniamhri. 

J. Renshaw, “Boogadah,” Binnaway. 

F. W. M. Colliran, Rawsonville, via Duhbo. 

C. R. Johnson, “Buckinliar” Estate, Yeoval. 

J. Morley, “Highficld,” Maryvale. 

W. Philijison, “Grange View,” Maryvale. 

R. Warren, l^ickygundi, Duhbo. 

E. C. Zieliarth, “Rose Wood.” Binya. 

L. N. Pen fold, “Glenwood,” Quandialla. 

A, D. Dunkley, “Bonnie Lea,” R.M.B. 909 
(irenfcll. 

M. C, Robert.s, “Hillside,” Cootamundra. 

11 . 1 . McKenzie, Mooki Springs, Quirindi. 

\y. F. cH: M. P. Crockett, R.M.B. loi. Dripstone. 
C. bile. Inverell. 

A. Nicholsdii, Inverell. 

M. XVade, Delungra. 

A. Simpson, Dclnngra. 

J. Parkman, Inverell. 

J. Xeuss, Inverell. 

Mrs. .A. H. Nixon. “Oakhampton,” Upper 
A'Janilla, 

S. Carherry, Cardarga, T.P.O., Kiandool. 


Gabo — continued. 

White Bros., Brayrnont, Bogpbri. 

L. J. (irithths, Ballandene, Gunnedah. 

T. W. Cppcrton. \\Y*ston, Castle Mountain, via 
Quirindi. 

A. J. Rodham, I ran({uinty. 

Stevenson Bros., (jIch Iris, Marrar. 

Hrabin Bros., Kurraj- iig, via Junee. 

C. S. Beck. 7110 Gai) Ivoad. Wagga. 

A. D. Malcolm, Farm 1411, Murrami. 

Hall Bros., “Ellerslee/’ W ahundheen. 

L. Cunicb. “Avoca,” Young. 

L. Rickc'.s, Peak \'iew, ^Ymng. 

J. N. Barrett, “Yera,” lulgcroi. 

J. W’. W^all, Stoney Creek, Narrahri. 

W'. T. McCutchcon, “Ciamaltha,” Narrahri. 

Mr. H. Campliell, Beulah, Gutinedali. 

('. Hath way, “Woodley,” Curlewi.^. 

F. Fletcher. Bellata. 

H.'inn Bros.. Cour'illie Park. Bellata. 

S. Leitch, Spriiigvale, Narrahri. 

C. J. Knight. “Bnddahs,” Narrahri. 

X. Doiiahlson. Bracmar, Boggabri. 

J. R. Simp.son. Lignum. Curlevvis. 

H. (j. Barwick, Willow Tree. 

Stangar Bros., Curlewi.s. 

CiiUir — 

J. B. Barling, “Kia-ora,” Gilgandra. 

W. G. Law, “Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

]:.. J. Moricy. “Hight'ield,” Maryvale. 

M. Powxll, “Myall,” Xarromine. 


Javrlin — 

R. W'. McLaren. “Glenmore.” Barmcdiiian. 

F. C. Ziebarth, “Ro.se Wood.” Binya. 

R. T. C'arr, “Enfield,” W'est WValong. 

Ki'ndre — 

J.eonard Bros.. “Sommerfield,” Birriw? 

\\h ]*hilipson, “Grange \ icw,” Maryvale. 

H. C. Wilson, “Broom Hills,” Gilgandra. 

A. G. Thompson, “W'ahroonga,’’ Yalgogrin 
North. 

C. bile, Inverell. 

A. Nichcilson, Inverell. 

L. McGufficke. Inverell. 

S. Carherry, C'ularga. T.P.O., Kiandool. 

White Bros., Brayrnont, Boggabri. 

L. j. (irihith^. B.illandenc, (./unnedah. 

Wh Fpperton. Weston, Castle Mountain, via 
QniriiKli. 

I'Xtato of Mr. llarper, .Mhury Road. WXgSa. 

Gi. Howard. Kallara. Siiringdale. 

S. Beck, The Gap Roa<l. W’agga. 

D. xMalcolm, T''arni 1441, Murrami. 
ti. Joiu'v. I'arm ii.U. Murrami. 

J. \\ . Wall. Stoney Creek. Narnil>ri, 

C. Hathway, “Woodley.” C'urlewi-. 

A' (>a/n — 

kb (I. Schlunke, Keelttui, 

C. R. Johnson. “Bnekinhar” Fst., Yeoval. 

O. .Moikentin. “Clear \\c\yF (ulgandra. 

H. C. Whlson, “Bn)v>m Hills,” (Flgandra. 

.Y. I. R alhain. Craiuiuinty. 

Hall Bros.. “}• llei slee.” YValleiidbeen. 

C>. Howard. Kallara. Springdale.. 
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Koorda — 

R. W. McLaren, “(ilcnmore,” Barmedman. 
Xabawa — 

D. T. Clark c'C' Sons, “Blythville/’ Monument 
Flat'S, I'n^arie. 

Rapier — 

M. rViuell. “Myall,” Narrominc. 

Scimitar— 

R. W. McLaren, “Gleninore.” Barmedman. 

F. C. Ziebarth, “R(^se Wood.*’ Binya. 

li'aratah — 

H. Southwell, R.M.B. 405. Boorovva. 

Mrs. B. Wig[sdns, Bark Creek Road, Young. 

Yalta — 

F. Cunninghame, Cooininie, Springridge. 

E. MacDonald, Strathhogie, Eniniaville. 

T. Gleeson, “Larola,” Tambar Springs. 

F. J. Simmons. “Merrybow,*’ Mullale3^ 

II. H. Heath, “Eugildry,” Leadville. 

J), A. Cavanagh, “Yaralla,” Ulamambri, 

J. Renshaw, “Boogadah,” Binnaway. 

VV. Philipson, “Grange View,” Maryvale. 

W. H. VVebster, “Windsor,” Gilgandra. 

A. G. Thompson, “Wahroonga,” Yalgogrin 
North. 

C. File, Inverell. 

G. Barton, Goonoo Goonoo Road. Tam worth. 

H. Walters, junior, Winton. 

P. Pearson, Murroon, Bithramere. 

W. L. P. Richardson, “Bereen,” Barraba. 

D. Barwick, Loomberah, via Tamworth. 

L. R. Owens and G. Phillips, “Ora,” Curra- 
bubula. 

Mrs. A. H. Nixon, “Oakhampton,” Llpper 
Manilla. 

W. Lye, Loomberah, West Tamworth. 

S. Carberry, Cadarga, T.P.O., Kiandool. 

White Bros., Braymont, Boggabri. 

T. VV. Upperton, Weston, Castle Mountain, via 
Quirindi. 

B. Hart, Junee ReeLs. 

Brabin Bros., Kurrajong, via Junee. 

L. J. Griffiths, Ballandene, Gunnedah. 

J. N. Barrett, “Yera,” Edgeroi. 

J. W. Wall, Stoney Creek, Narrabri. 

C. Hathway, “Woodley,” Curlewis. 

E. Fletcher, Bcllata. 

C J. Knight, “Buddahs,” Narrabri. 

J. D. Cameron, Pretoria, Culgoora. 

H. G. Barwick, Willow Tree. 

H. E. Fife, Culgoora. 


OATS. 

Algerian — 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 
A. S. Dickson, “Yurunga,” Oberon. 

J. C. Blackmorc, Mt. View, Clandulla. 

J. V. Caner, “Brynog,” Ulamambri. 

H. V. Hughston, Boorowa. 

F. Downes, “Trenayr,” Boorowa. 

J. D. McClintock, “Dinyah,” Cootamundra. 

D. Adamson, Mendarie, Dirnaseer. 

S. Todd, Mannus, Tumbarumba. 
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Algerian— Q.cmtina^(\. 

S. A. Cooper, Waroo, Eurongilly. 

C. O. Jenkins, Kyalla, Burrandarra. 

A. J. McRae, I-ucernc Vale, Mangoplah. 

Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 

W. C. McCosker, Inverell. 

lu'lar — 

R. W. McLaren, “(dcnmore,” Bannedman. 

(i. Dougan, “Fairfield,” Mirrool. 

J. C. Blackmore, Mt. View, Clandulla. 

J. VVansey, “Abington,” Tambar Springs. 

K. Maxwell, “Sansgruve,” Stnddo Creek, 
Gulgong. 

II. E. W'hird, Parkes. 

Idndsay & Harriett. Parkes. 

II. C*. Wilson, “Bungey.” Gilgandra. 

M. Sharman, Box 1, P.O., Rankin Springs. 
H. C. Roberts, “Hillside,” (‘ootaniundra. 

J. D. McClintock, “Dinyah,” Cootamundra. 

\. M. Campbell, “Billabula,” Young, 

J W. Robinson. Tallandoon Park, West 
\Vy along. 

1 ). Adamson. Mendarie, Dirna.seer. 

S. Todd, Mannus, Tumbarumba. 

S. Cooper, Waroo, Eurongilly. 

C . (). Jenkins, Kyalla. Burrandarra. 

A. J. McRae. Lucerne Vale. Mangoplah. 
Higman Bros.. Rannock, via Coolamon. 

W. C. McCosker. Inverell. 

S. Thomas, Delungra. 

Rohde Bros., Pallamallawa. 

Btiddah — 

K. Maxwell, “Sansgrove,” Studdo Creek, Gul- 
Kong. 

Fulghum — 

R. W. McLaren, “Glenmore,” Barmedman. 

R. M. llore, “Rcdcliffe,” Grenfell. 

D. Adamson, Mendarie, Dirnaseer. 

S. TckUI, Mannus, Tumbarumba, 

S. A. Cooper, Waroo, Eurongilly. 

C. O. Jenkins. Kyalla, Burrandarra. 

A. J. McRae, Lucerne Vale, Mangoplah. 

Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 

W. C. McCosker, Inverell. 

S. Thomas, Delungra. 

Rohde Bros., Pallamallawa. 

Gidgee — 

G. Dougan, “Fairfield,” Mirrool. 

Lampion — 

J. Wansey, “Abington,” Tambar Springs. 

S. Todd, Mannus, Tumbarumba. 

S, A. Cooper, Waroo, Eurongilly. 

C. O. Jenkins, Kyalla, Burrandarra. 

A. J. McRae, Lucerne Vale. Mangoplah. 

Higman Bros., Rannock, via Coolamon. 

W. C. McCosker, Inverell. 

S. Thomas, Delungra. 

Rohde Bros., Pallamallawa. 

Mxilga — 

D. Adamson, Mendarie. Dirnaseer. 

W. C. McCosker, Inverell. 

S. Thomas, Delungra. 

Rohde Bros., Pallamallawa. 

Wongan — 

H. C. Wilson; “Bungey,” Gilgandra. 
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y'ate*' Vegetable Seed Newt No. 4 

Development of New Lettuce 

Varieties 


During the past few years great progress 
has been made in the introduction of many 
new varieties of Lettuce-some of them par- 
ticularly suitable to Australian conditions. 

One of the most important contributions 
has been the “Imperial** group of varieties, 
but more recently “Great Lakes** has 
enjoyed considerable popularity as a warm 
weather variety. It is outstanding for 
sureness of heading during the mid- 
Summer months and its resistance to pre- 
mature seeding. As a result of very 
careful selection we have, what we believe 
to be the finest strain available in Australia. 

This selection work, coupled with large 
seed-growing activities is still being con- 
tinued and strains now show marked 
improvement over those originally intro- 
duced into this country. 


LETTUCE 


Current Prices 


oz. i-lb. 

i-lb. 

Imperial 847 2/3 7/3 

25/- 

Imperial 44 2/— 7/— 

24/- 

Imperial 615 2/— 7/— 

24/- 

Imperial D 2/— 7/— 

24/- 

New York 


Special (Neo- 


politan) 2/— 7/— 

24/- 

Great Lakes New crop 

seed 

expected May. 

All the above, taken from Y ates’ 

Current Price List, are 

Post Free. 




Extensive Lettuce Trials at our Trial Grounds. 
Dundas, N.S.W. 


Practically the whole of our Lettuce 
seed requirements (and they amount to 
several tons) are now grown in Australia 
from our own proven ‘‘Mother Seed**. 

This Australian-grown seed ensures a 
far higher germination than imported seed 
— the result of “hand shaken*’ methods in- 
stead of machine harvesting as in America. 

This Autumn we anticipate introducing 
one or two new imported varieties now 
under observation at our Trial Grounds 
and about which we have had very 
encouraging reports from market growers. 
These will be announced in our monthly 
current Price List, copies of which are 
available on request. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney Telephone: MA 6771 
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GROWING GREEN PEAS. 

A. C. Orman, H.D.A., Special Agrononiist. 

PEAS arc the most popular green vegetable grown in New South Wales. Although 
the pea crop requires for its best development a temperate climate, the range of conditions 
in this State is such that the crop can be harvested in one part or another during every 
month of the year. 


In the cooler portions of the State the 
harvesting season is during the summer 
months — a period when the growth of the 
crop is limited in other districts owing to 
the heat. During autumn and spring, when 
frosts are sufficiently severe to cause damage 
to peas in cool, elevated districts, conditions 
are then suitable for the crop in warmer 
coastal and inland districts, while in the 
frost-free regions bordering on the sea the 
peas are grown for harvesting throughout 
the winter months. 

Whilst the plant itself is seldom injured 
by frost, the flowers and pods are not so 
hardy. Young pods that have been frosted 
and that are unlikely to develop may be dis- 
tinguished by a characteristic white, mottled 
ap[)earance on the outside skin. Experience 
of local conditions and, to a certain extent, 
luck in missing damaging frosts at flower- 
ing regulate the range in planting dates 
from the early to the late sown crop. Damage 
from frost may be only partial, and a later 
crop of bloom on plants previously ‘‘nipped’' 
may form without further trouble in this 
respect and provide satisfactory yield. 

Seed Crops When Market is Glutted. 

During periods of glut many consign- 
ments realise less than the picking and for- 
warding costs, and are then a direct loss to 
the growers. Under these circumstances, 
provided the stock was free from disease, 
it would be advisable for growers to con- 
sider maturing the crop for seed. If this 
were done a good deal of expense of future 
crops would be saved, and, apart from 
supplying his own requirements, the grower 
should have little difficulty in disposing of 
further supplies, should the quality be satis- 
factory. 

Whilst the growing of seed for the mar- 
ket demands that care should be exercised 
in eliminating strangers, etc., it has been 
proved that seed grown in this State is 
equally as good as that produced in other 
States or overseas. As the supply of pea 


seed is now very largely imported, it is in the 
interests of the State and producers gener- 
ally that greater attention be given to this 
aspect of tlie pea-growing industry. The 
j)ossibilitics in this direction should certainly 
not be lost sight of during periods of glut, 
particularly in the tableland districts, w^here 
very large areas are at times under culti- 
vation. 

A Good Soil Improver. 

A sandy loam is most suitable for peas, 
but almost any soil of fair average quality 
will provide good yields. As with all 
legumes, the supply of nitrogen in the soil 
is a matter of less moment than that of 
jihosphoric acid, potash and lime, and hence 
it is that in some localities dressings of fer- 
tilisers that contain the last three have a 
material effect upon the yield. 

The crop has the strong recommendation 
that, in addition to yielding profitably, it 
contributes to the fertility of the soil for 
other crops by increasing the store of nitro- 
gen, and providing a considerable quantity 
of top-growth of a kind that rots down 
readily when turned under. Peas do well on 
newly-broken land, and can be used as a 
preparation crop. 

Sowing and Cultivation. 

The water requirements of a crop of peas 
are considerable, and preparation of the soil 
should be commenced early enough to enable 
a supply of moisture to be stored. The land 
should be cultivated as required to conserve 
all rain that falls, to destroy weeds and to 
})roduce a good tilth in wdiich the roots will 
find favourable conditions. Every endeav- 
our should be made to induce germination 
of weed seeds before the crop is sown. If 
this is done the suiiscqucnt cleaning of the 
crop wdll be much easier. 

During the picking season there is often 
little time to attend to destroying wxeds, 
hence the necessity for thorough cultivation 
during soil preparation and early stages ,^of 
growth. A good strike of w’^eed seeds can 
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usually be controlled by harrowing, which is 
so much quicker than inter-cultivation work, 
which would be necessary once the crop is 
sown. 

For market production peas usually are 
sown in single rows spaced 21 to 30 inches 
apart, whilst for canning and quick freeze 
production double rows 4 to 7 inches apart 
with 21 to 28 inch centres are favoured. 
On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area it is 
usual to sow double rows with 28--inch 
centres and furrow irrigate between the sets 
of double rows. Distance between rows 
varies with the district, variety and soils. 
Wide spacing is adopted for tall varieties 
and rich soils. 

Two-row seed drills are favoured by 
many growers. Machines of this type are 
available which place the fertiliser slightly 
to either side of the seed and below it. They 
are to be preferred to those machines in 
which there is no provision for placing the 
fertiliser away from the seed. Some growers 
use the ordinary grain drill, the desired 
distance between rows being obtained by 
sowing through some of the runs and block- 
ing off or closing the rest. 

For small areas it is a common practice to 
open up shallow drills, drop the seed by 
hand, and cover to a depth of about 2 
inches by means of a harrow, light culti- 
vator or hand hoe. When sown by hand in 
open drills, the rows are wider and greater 
support is given by one pea plant to another, 
and hence the crop stands up better than 
when sown by drill. 

Coastal growers in areas of high rainfall 
usually adopt the practice of trellising the 
variety Green feast. The rows are planted 
3 to 4 feet apart, stakes being driven 

in 6 inches every 20 feet, and wires (a little 
thicker than tie wire) are run along the 
stakes either on alternate sides or in pairs 
(one on each side) at intervals of 6 to 8 
inches. The wires are strained to stout short 
pegs at each end of the rows. The advantage 
of this system is that less disease results and 
the picking of the crop is facilitated. 

About I bushel to i bushel i peck of seed 
is the usual rate of seeding per acre. 

The seed should only be covered to a 
shallow depth, but in hot months it may be 
necessary to make sowing drills deeper in 
order that the seed be planted in a moist 
layer of earth. When this is done greater 
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care will need to be exercised in covering. 
Seed so sown is then at a disadvantage 
should rain or thunderstorms occur, as water 
quickly lodged in the drill depressions, and 
more than likely results in a poor germina- 
tion. Pea seed often fails to germinate 
when heavy rain falls after sowing; thus 
where irrigation is available the aim, once 
the seed is sown, should always be to obtain 
germination before applying water. 

In coastal districts in frost-free situations 
sowings may be made from February to* 
August. In other coastal areas and in in- 
land districts, with the exception of the 
tablelands, sowing periods are May to* 
August and in January. On the tablelands 
sowings are made from September to a time 
— usually December or early January — 
likely to catch the Easter market; sowings 
are made later, but risk of frost is great. 
The Christmas market can be catered for by 
sowing the first week in October. In some 
tableland districts in favoured localities it 
is possible to sow as early as July, but a 
knowledge of local conditions is necessary 
to determine the month when sowing can be 
commenced without undue risk. 

Fertilisers. 

In practically all districts of the State the 
application of superphosphate results in. 
increased yields, and the usual application, 
recommended is about 2 cw't. per acre. 
Heavier dressings than these have come 
under notice. As much as 5 cwt. per acre 
of a mixed fertiliser, containing approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, nitrogen, 10 per cent, 
phosphoric acid and 5 per cent, potash, ma}" 
be profitably employed. Such heavy appli- 
cations, however, are only recommended for 
high rainfall areas or where irrigation is 
available. 

On light, coastal sandy soils the addition 
of sulphate of ammonia to the superphos- 
phate usually will result in increased yields. 
A mixture consisting of four parts of super- 
phosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia 
has given good results in both the tableland 
and coastal districts. The usual rate of 
application is 2j4 cwt. per acre in tableland 
districts, whilst in coastal districts the rate 
may be increased, especially on the light 
sandy soils. 

Fertiliser should not come in contact with 
the seed, as poor germination is likely. 
Sowing machinery is now available that will 
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Greenfeasc. 

plant fertiliser in bands to one side of the 
seed line. 

Yields. 

Yields of from 6o to 8o bushels of green 
pods are fairly general, while even lOO- to 
200-bushel yields are not uncommon. Under 
particularly suitable conditions 4 tons of 
green peas (320 bushels) is not looked upon 
as extraordinary. 

The average yield of seed in a good 
season is in the vicinity of 15 bushels per 
acre. Generally speaking, a yield of 10 
bushels of green peas is equivalent to i 
bushel of dried peas. 

Harvesting and Marketing. 

Pods should be picked as soon as the pea 
kernels are full and give the pod a tight 
feel, but before any loss of colour occurs 
such as is the case when on the turn to 
maturity. Twenty-eight pounds of green 
peas is the usual trade recognition of a 
bushel weight. Growers sending their peas 
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long distances must always allow for loss 
by shrinkage in transit, and in some cases 
it is usual to reckon on a 2 lb. loss ])er bushel. 

If the peas have to be stored on the farm 

for any time before despatch it is advisable 
that they be spread out on the floor of a 
shed or other cool place rather than left 
in bags. Sweating in he*.ps in the shed will 
not be as harmful as would be the case in 
bags, particularly full chaff bags. The usual 
method of marketing is in small bags — about 
2 bushels in size — which arc purchased by 
the grower or supplied by the agent who is 
Xi) dispose of the crop. 

For local markets it is often an advantage 
to do up in small lots of about 7 lb. in 
order to cater for family supplies. 

Picking costs vary with the crop and 
market ])ricc. The i)resent price is from 
3s. to 4s. per bushel, but with high yields 
it may be por.sible to secure pickers at a 
lower ])rice. Wlien the yield is low the price 


! 

h 



Richard Saddon. 
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increases proportionately, and under these 
conditions it is only possible for the grower 
to bear such an expense when market prices 
are high. Some growers pay 25 per cent, 
(or 3d. in the shilling) of the market reali- 
sation. Thus with a market price of los. 
per bushel the price paid to the picker would 
be 2s. 6d. per bushel. Under this system a 
minimum as well as a maximum price is 
usually paid. 

A careful watch should be kept on the 
pickers tp see that only the full pods are 
harvested. Prime quality peas should be of 
similar varietal characteristics, fresh, tender, 
firm and green, of similar maturity, but 
not over-ripe. They should be free from 
decay, disease, dirt, leaves and other foreign 
matter, and from damage caused by frost, 
splitting, hail, insects, mechanical or other 
means. The pods should be well filled, that 
is at least two-third filled with well or fairly 
well developed peas. 

It is important that flat pods be eliminated 
from any consignments marketed. 

Varieties. 

For field areas cultivation is restricted to 
dwarf types, but in home gardens, where it 
is desirable to curtail the area, good use can 
be made of the tall growing sorts, which 
should be supported by small dry limbs of 
trees or on netting or trellis. One of the 
best varieties for this culture is Duke of 
Albany, often referred to by local seedsmen 
as Telephone. 

The variety favoured for field culture is 
Green feast, and most commercial growers 
are now well acquainted with its merit. It 
is a large-podded variety, with a curved end, 
usually containing about nine pea.s ; it is a 
favourite on the market. One of the advan- 
toges of this pea is that it retains its colour- 
ing during transit, whereas some of the 
varieties previously cultivated were inclined 
to become rather pale, which is a bad feature 
in the marketing. 

Massey, which is known also as The Gem 
and Kelvedon Wonder, has become popular 


in both coastal and tableland districts, both 
for late and early planting. This variety, 
although not as heavy a cropper as Green- 
feast, is quick maturing and produces excel- 
lent quality pods. Being early maturing, 
it is particularly valuable for planting as a 
spring crop on the coast and for later 
summer planting in the tableland districts. 

Other varieties which find favour are 
Richard Seddon and Witham Wonder, both 
large-podded sorts. Richard Seddon is 
favoured by many growers in the County 
of Cumberland for growing for the autumn 
crop, as it is the general impression that they 
will pod better in cooler weather than most 
other varieties. 

The old popular favourite, Yorkshire 
Hero, is yearly becoming less popular owing 
to the small size of its pods in comparison 
with other varieties previously mentioned. 
It is, however, a fairly hardy sort, can gener- 
ally be relied upon to crop well and has a 
sweeter flavour than most commercial 
varieties. 

Peat for Canning. 

In recent years canned peas have become 
very popular with the public, and large 
quantities of peas are now canned annually. 
It has been customary for canners to oper- 
ate during glut periods, but some canners are 
now entering into contracts with growers to 
supply their requirements. Up till recently, 
Greenfeast was the variety mainly used for 
canning, but Canners’ Perfection and 
Witham Wonder also have been found suit- 
able in some districts. 

Dbeates and Pests. 

Pea crops in this State are affected by leaf 
and pod spot, bacterial blight, root rot, 
mosaic and other diseases, while damage 
from cutworms, red spider and weevils also 
occurs. The control of these diseases and 
pests is discussed in separate departmental 
pamphlets, obtainable free on application to 
the Chief, Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of Agri- 
culture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Visit the Department of Agriculture’s Court 
at the Royal Show. 


I*ae. «8 
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ENiTuSH CLIFFORD 


TILLER 

Has 

perfect balance, 
differential in driving 
wheels, adjustable 
handles, only 2 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 
to 9" 

• 

In 16^ or 22' widths 
powered by a J.A.P, 
4-strol<e fully governe d 
engine. 

Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 Harris Street, SYDNEY 


WINTER TOMATOES 

FOR FROST- FREE COASTAL AREAS 

Most tomato growers have long been aware of the outstanding quality of RUMSEYS 
TOMATO SEED. That reputat;on has been achieved only by close personal attention 
to “ Mother** seed, the actual Seed Crop and constant care In store handling to prevent 
mixing of strains or contamination. Make a wise choice this year and sow RUMSEYS. 

ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89. GROSSE LISSE No. 45. BREAK 
O* DAY No. 33. AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No. 410. POTENTATE 
No. 85. SALADS SPECIAL. VETOMOLD — and numerous other 
varieties. All Joz 1/8; oz 5/- ; Jib 16/-; lb 55/-. 

Special quotations for larger quantities and for bulk wholesale orders, 

NEW EARLY TOMATO “RED CLOUD**— This early setting. semi- 
dwarf variety produces large bunches of smooth medium-sized fruits 
which ripen a bright red. Excellent results have been obtained for win- 
ter crops in frost-free Coastal areas. Joz2/-; oz6/-; fib 20/-; lb 70/-. 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 CHURCH ST.. PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74. UW 8631 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 




5ttd$ may bt stnt C.0.0. 
if convenient for you. 


Rumseys Return Mail 
Service. 
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(UhMM-CemMt WATER PIPES 


Because they are light in weight • , . easy to handle 
and transport . . . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, FIBROLITE Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
•' ^ no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 

FIBROLITE ** Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Cei all ihe fads . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 
FREE. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Asbestos House/' York and Barrack StraotSf Sydney. 
(Box 3935 Y, O.P.O.) 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soli Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BIGGER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
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ROTATIONAL HORTICULTURE 

Is Essential to Permanency in the Industry. 


B. Owen French, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Assistant Fruit Ofiker (Research). 

THE principles of crop rotation have not usnaily been considered as being applicable to 
frnit growing in Australia. However, an increasing awareness of reduced soil fertility 
in our orchard lands suggests that in its essentials, permanent horticultural production 
makes the same demands as any other form of cropping — and that the day of reckoning 
for past failure to recognise this fact, may have arrived. 

That the principles involved in permanent agricultural production have been 
overlooked for so long by horticultnruts u probably very largely due to the fact that 
the tree, as a crop, may involve the use of the land for a period of twenty years or more. 

As a result, changes in soil fertility tend to be taken as a matter of course, and their 
importance is only recognbed when it becomes necessary to replant the land and start the 
next crop of trees. 

The horticultural industry is a relatively 
youthful one in this State. For instance in 
1900-01 the total area planted to citrus trees 
in New South Wales was only 14.965 acres, 
but by 1910-11 this had increased to 20,108 
acres, and by 1930-3 1 to 33,464 acres. These 
and other relevant statistics are detailed in 
Table i. 

From these figures it is evident that a 
considerable proportion of the existing horti- 
cultural plantings of New South Wales 
were established some twenty or thirty years 
ago, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
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the problems of declining soil fertility have 
not received the attention they have in some 
other agricultural industries. To a large 
extent the land is only just completing its 
first cycle of crop production, and as a 
result the [)roblems of replanting and re- 
duced soil fertility are only making them- 
selves felt for the first time. 

The history of some of the older fruit- 
growing districts clearly indicates that they 
have suffered a severe decline in soil fer- 
tility, although from the point of view of 
overall State production this has been , 
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masked by expansion in other areas. The 
•general history of the older horticultural 
areas has been, first, a period of intensive 
planting and high productivity which, as 
fertility declined, has given way to a second 
period of less intensive horticulture and a 
trend towards other systems of land use, 
horticultural production moving on to exploit 
the virgin fertility of some new area. 


Table i. — Area and PiidDCcrioN of Citrus and 
Trees Other Than Citrus in New South 
Wai.i:-'. * 


Year, 

Citrus. 

Trees other 
than Citr is. 
Aica 

.\rea. 

Production. 


.A.cres. 

Bus. 

j Acres. 

1 900 -or 

14.965 

648,628 

1 3 I,c 69 


20,108 

1.478.306 

i 27,246 

1920-21 

2S.435 

2,000,756 

41,611 

I 930 ' 3 i 

33,464 

2.03.^,728 , 

30,639 

1940-41 

27,617 

2. 705 , .54 7 

41.465 

1946-47 

29,917 

3.013.452 

38.349 


* Source : Ciovernment Statistit ian of N.S.W. 


The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 in refer- 
ence to two old fruit-growing districts, the 
Baulkham Hills and llornsby Shires, illus- 
trate the decline in productivity which has 
occurred, and which is very largely the result 
of depleted soil fertility. 

Table 2. — Area uni>er 1 'kuit 'I'rees. Baulkham 
Hjlls Shire.* 


Year. 

Citrus 

Fruit. 

.AJ] Other Fruit. 

Productive 

Trees. 

Younai Trees 
Not 

Bearing. 

Productive 

Trees. 

) 

lYounR Trees 
Not 

1 Bearing. 

1 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

I .Acres. 

1922-23 ... 

2,955 

579 

1,015 

1 129 

1930-31 ... 

3,521 

501 

599 

1 117 

1940-41 ... 

2.596 

389 

533 

i 161 

1945-46 ... 

2.596 

460 

588 

i 101 


* Source : Government Statistician of N.S.W. 


T.nble 3. — Area under Fruit Trees, Hornsby 
Shirk.* 


Year. 

Citrus Fruit. | 

All Other Fruit. 

Productive 

Trees. 

Young Treci 

Not 

Bearing. | 

Productive 

Trees. 

Young Trees 
Not 

Bearing. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2932-33 ... 

2,908 

500 

1 941 

102 

1930-31 ... 

2,9x4 

440 

528 

108 

1940-41 ... 

1,901 

! 277 

452 

99 

1945-46 -..I 

1,920 

1 354 

490 

94 


• Source : Government Statistician of N.S.W. 
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Such a state of affairs cannot go on for- 
ever — sooner or later the horticultural 
industry must reach a stage where it will be 
faced with the necessity of re-using land 
IHCviously planted to fruit trees. In fact, 
in many horticultural areas, the ])roblem is 
one of immediate urgency if the capital in- 
vested in the farms is to be preserved. 

The industry is faced, therefore, with the 
problem of developing a cultural system 
which will estaldish it on a basis of perpetual 
land use. 

Idiese problems are receiving particular 
attention on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Areas of New South Wales, and in order 
lo base the subsequent discussion of general 
principles on a practical problem, the prob- 
lems of that district will receive close 
analysis. 

Soil Degeneration under Irrigated Horticulture. 

The i)roblems of soil fertility mainten- 
ance make themselves felt very acutely under 
irrigation area conditions because the amount 
of land available is rigidly confined by the 
limits of supply channels, and therefore the 
necessity for re-using old land is more 
quickly apparent. 

Furthermore, the intensive cultural prac- 
tices associated with irrigation farming speed 
up the processes of soil degeneration and the 
natural fertility of the soil is quickly con- 
.sumed. Consequently, after a little more 
than a quarter of a century of cultivation, 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area settlers are 
faced with a very real problem of reduced 
soil fertility. This loss of soil fertility — 
with which this article is concerned — is quite 
distinct from that which is caused by water- 
logging or salt; it is due to the loss of soil 
organic matter and the breakdown of soil 
structure. 

The decline in soil fertility is easily recog- 
nised by such signs as the reduced vigour 
of replanted trees and of orchard weed 
growth, but under irrigation one of the most 
important symptoms is an increasing diffi- 
culty in obtaining satisfactory depth of 
penetration of irrigation water. The ease 
with which water soaks into the soil is 
largely deterniined by its structure — or the 
way in which the individual soil particles are 
aggregated into crumbs, and the size of the 
crumbs. In the early days of settlement 
satisfactory penetration was readily obtained, 
but it is now general experience that on 
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END DROUGHT NIGHTMARE 


WITH 


A.$.L. 
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liODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF PRE-HARVEST DROP 


To Control pre- iurvest 
drop ot uppU‘» and pearg 


Plant Hormone 8pra^ 


This hormone spray controls pre-harvest drop. It must be applied to the fruit stalk 
by using a driving spray under high pressure. It becomes effective 2-3 days after 
application, then remains effective for 2-3 weeks. Consequently, the spray should 
be applied about 12 days before picking. If harvesting lasts longer than a week, a 
second application should be given. 

Shellestone does not delay ripening. Fruit should not be aUowed to hang beyond 
normal maturity. 


Method ot using SHELLESTONE 

In addition to the main hormone constituent, alpha naphthalene acetic acid, Shellestone 
contains wetting and spreading agents to assist in thorough coverage and maximum 
effect. 

Pour directly into the spray vat with agitators in operation. It mixes immediately 
with hard or soft water. It also combines readily with Shell Whitespray. 

Supplies of Shellestone may be obtained from your nearest Shell 
Depot or Agent and from Fruitgrowers^ Organisations etc, 

f UEI I 

!■ ■■■■ 

aBCTOmnENDATIOIV 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 
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the heavier soils, loams and clays it is diffi- 
cult to get the water to soak down even as 
far as 12 inches. 

The cultural systems previously adopted 
have been extremely severe on soil structure. 
High soil moisture and high temperature 
conditions have promoted the decomposition 
of soil organic matter, the presence of which 
is such an important factor in soil fertility. 
Clean cultivation was adopted to such an 
extent as to become a fetish, and the soil was 
subjected to a constant succession of culti- 
vations, smoothings and furrowings, the 
mechanical force of which played a big part 
in the smashing of the soil crumbs. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area horticul- 
turists are, therefore, faced with the necessity 
of changing their cultural systems in order 
to rebuild and maintain the productivity 
of the land. This could involve — (i) 
Adoption of a cultural system which would 
maintain the fertility of the soil at its virgin 
level during the life of the tree; (2) Adop- 
tion of a cultural system which, while 
involving a loss in soil fertility during the 
life of the tree, would make provision for 
rebuilding it in some subsequent period 
prior to the planting of the next crop of 
trees, i.e., rotational horticulture; (3) 
Adoption of a combination of (i) and (2), 
with the object of reducing the soil regenera- 
tion period. 

Prevention of Soil Fertility Decline Daring the 
Life of the Tree. 

The cultivation of leguminous winter 
green manure crops — tick beans (Vicia 
faba), field peas (Pisum sativum) and the 
naturally occurring Burr trefoil {Medicago 
denticulata ) — is an accepted practice on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. However, 
their cultivation is not as widespread as 
would seem desirable and in large measure 
this is due to the fact that diey do not com- 
pletely suit the local conditions. The possi- 
bilities of using other legumes should receive 
closer investigation. 

Generally speaking it has been found that, 
except in the moisture years, winter growing 
legumes sown in March and April, do not 
grow satisfactorily. If a suitable crop is 
obtained it should be sown somewhat earlier 
in order to receive the benefits of a number 
of autumn irrigations. However, this prac- 
tice conflicts with harvesting operations and 


also causes serious difficulties with irriga- 
tion, particularly on the lighter, santSer 
soils, as the plant growth impedes the flow 
of the irrigation water and in this way 
results in over-irrigation. 

In any case, even if satisfactory crops of 
winter green manures could be obtained 
every year, it seems unlikely that they would 
be sufficient to stop soil deterioration, 
although they would act as a brake and slow 
up the process. 

In view of these difficulties, attention is 
being given to the possibility of using con- 
trolled sod culture. Under this scheme, the 
orchard is laid down to some perennial, 
summer-growing legume, such as White 
clover or lucerne, and the summer growth 
is controlled by frequent mowing. 

This system of management has much to 
recommend it, not only from the point of 
view of soil fertility maintenance, but also 
from the aspect of reduced cultural costs. 
However, experimentation with this system 
is, as yet, only in its infancy, and it is 
impossible to say at this stage whether the 
method could be adopted to all conditions 
and to what extent it would eliminate the 
necessity for adopting a soil building rota- 
tion. 

Methods of weed control involving the 
grazing of poultry and the use of weedi- 
cides would undoubtedly result in fertility 
conservation and may ultimately find a place 
as a cultural system, but experience of them 
at the moment is practically nil. 

The difficulty of preventing the decline of 
soil fertility on the Murrumbidgee Irriga- 
tion Area was recognised in a pamphlet* 
issued in 1941 by the Irrigation Research 
Extension Committee. The pamphlet states 
“. . . . experience suggests that our (Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area) horticultural 
soils, by and large, are not suitable for con- 
tinuous orchard production under conditions 
of standard practice and that a period of soil 
regeneration is necessary between plant- 
ings.’* 

. a fairly long term of grazed 
pasture is desirable. The pasture should be 
wholly or partly leguminous 

♦ Advice on Horticultural Land Use in the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area of New South Wale^. 
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The pamphlet did not make any definite 
recommendations regarding the period for 
which the land should be laid down to pas- 
ture, and indeed it will be impossible to make 
any ' definite statement until the processes 
involved in soil degeneration and soil 
regeneration have received close study. 

Miirrumbidgee Irrigation Area horticul- 
turists now appreciate that, if soil fertility 


is to be maintained indefinitely, the land 
must be given an opportunity to regenerate 
before replanting, and a system of rotational 
horticulture must be adopted. The recog- 
nition of this fact raises some very real 
problems in farm organisation and manage- 
ment. 

{To be continued.) 


The Drying of^ Figs. 

A. H. Skepper, Fruit Officer. 


WHITE varieties of figs are preferable for dry- 
ing. In this State, the varieties Smyrna and 
White Adriatic are nsnally grown for thb 
purpose. White Adriatic figs should be capri- 
fied. Choice fruit of good size, with a thin 
akin and high sugar content should be used to 
obtain a good quality product. It has been 
found that the best quality dried article is pro- 
duced in districts where hot, dry summers are 
experienced. 

Harvesting. 

The fruit is harvested when it is 
thoroughly ripe and in a wilted condition. 
The figs may be picked from the tree, taking 
care that the stem is not separated from the 
fruit. Removal of the stem results in 
damage to the fruit, and the dried product 
has a ragged appearance. Alternatively, the 
fruit may be allowed to fall to the ground. 
This method is to be preferred, as fruit so 
harvested is less liable to fermentation or 
mould during drying. Furthermore, such 
fruit does not sweat so freely after drying 
and packing, and consequently the packets 
and labels remain more attractive, being less 
liable to staining. 

Prior to harvesting, the ground under the 
trees should be cultivated to clear the weeds 
and thus make the job of collecting the fruit 
easier. A light shake of the branches will 
bring down fruit which is fully ripe and 
ready for drying. With White Adriatic 
figs the fruit sometimes does not fall readily, 
in which case the tree should be picked over. 
The figs should be picked up at frequent 
intervals and not allowed to remain on the 
ground for more than two or three days. 

When gathered, the fruit is placed into 
perfomted dipping buckets and immersed in 
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a boiling brine made by dissolving 3 oz. of 
common salt to each gallon of boiling water. 
This removes dirt from the fruit and slightly 
cracks the skin and so assists the drying. 

Salphuring. 

After dipping, place the fruit on wooden 
trays, with the ‘'eye'' uppermost. If a light- 
coloured dried article is desired, the fruit 
should be exposed to sulphur fumes for 20 
minutes or longer, according to the condition 
of the fruit and atmospheric temperature. 
On cool days and with partly dried fruit, the 
longer sulphuring period is necessary. Sul- 
phuring, in addition to improving the colour, 
helps to prevent the development of moulds. 
However, sulphuring is not usually done in 
this State, as unsulphured fruit is considered 
by many to have a superior flavour. 

There are a number of designs for sulphur 
boxes, but one which has been found satis- 
factory consists of a movable box frame 
covered with an airtight material such as 
malthoid, and sufficiently large to hold 
twelve to fifteen trays of fruit with a clear- 
ance of 6 inches between the trays and the 
sides and tops of the box. Trays should be 
staggered 6 inches when stacking. One or 
two %-inch vent holes are made at the top 
of the box close to the ends. This ensures 
free movement of the sulphur fumes through 
the box. Should the ventilation be too great, 
some of the holes can be blocked up. 

The sulphur is burned in a pit just out- 
side one end of the box and having a free 
entrance to it. A small inlet vent into the 
pit is also needed. The sulphur should 
burn steadily during the time the fruit is in 
the box, and slight fumes should be apparent 

I 
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issuing from the vent holes. Should the 
sulphur be all burned before the expiration 
of the sulphuring period, it is an indication 
that the draught is too great. About 4 to 5 
lb. of sulphur should be ample for each ton 
of fruit. 

Handling the Fruit on Trays. 

When ready for drying, the trays of fruit 
are placed in the sun on a clean drying 
ground. The fruit on the trays should be 
turned at least every second day to ensure 
even drying and to prevent figs sticking to 
the trays. If the fruit is not turned, large 
figs often develop mould on the underside. 

Should wet weather occur, or if dews are 
experienced at night, the trays must be 
stacked and covered, for wet fruit ferments 
quickly. 

Under suitable conditions the fruit will 
usually be dry in four to six days. If, when 
pressed between the fingers, the fruit will 
not exude any juice yet is pliable, then it is 
ready for sweating. Sweating is done by 
placing the fruit in heaps on a clean floor 
or by placing into large boxes for about two 
weeks, during which time it must be stirred 
up and turned over every three to four days. 
This evens up the moisture content of the 
fruit, the over-dried fruit absorbing mois- 
ture from the under-dried fruit. 

Packbg. 

Before being packed, the dried figs are 
dipped in a cold brine, made by adding 3 oz. 
of salt to each g;allon of water. This removes 
any dust cr dirt that may have collected 
on the fruit during drying. After dipping. 



Sulphur Box Tilted to Show Arrangement of 
Drying Tray$ Underneath. 


place the fruit on trays in the sun for half 
a day to dry off excess moisture. 

Finally, the fruit is placed in a steam bath 
for 10 to T2 minutes to soften the skin and 
improve the texture. This treatment will 
also destroy insect eggs which might be 
present. Should steaming be impossible, a 
boiling brine of the same strength should be 
used for the final dip instead of a cold brine. 
In this case, the figs should be immersed for 
I to 3 minutes and then dried in the sun. 

{Continued on page 92.) 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


KEEPING FARM RECORDS. 


Good Records Mean Better Farming. 


IN the ordinary business zvorld it is a common occurrence for one man to make, 
if not a fortune then, at least, a sound and substantial income in a particular line 
of business, while another man in the same type of business, working under similar 
conditions and in similar circumstances, goes bankrupt. A farm is one type of 
business and, in farming as in other businesses, it is found that some men achiezfc 
success while others are continually battling to ''keep their heads above zvaterJ^ 

Why is this such a common occurrence? There may be several explana- 
tions. In some cases it may be just that one man zvorks hard while another is 
lasy; or perhaps one man has a sound knowledge of the problems and the 
techniques of farming zvhile the other has not; or, again, perhaps one man may be 
doomed to failure from the start because his farm is infertile or badly situated. 
Any one of these factors MAY be a cause of failure, but more often than not, 
none is. 


The most common reason for failure in business is a lack of business 
ability on the part of the manager — the man who has to make the decisions. Often 
the finest craftsman will fail in a business of his own for that reason. It is 
frequently overlooked that the majority of farmers in this country have a dual 
role to play; that is, as well as having to do most of the physical zvork they are also 
the managers of their farm businesses as a whole. Now, although it is difficult to 
prove statisticcdly, it is undoubtedly true that more farming failures are due to a 
lack of business ability on the pari of the farmer than to any other single cause. 


Of course, it is not to be denied that the 
farmer meets with far greater difficulties of 
management than does the average manu- 
facturer or retailer. The latter does not 
have to contend with the floods, droughts, 
hail, frost, insect pests, diseases and such 
extreme price fluctuations as the farmer fre- 
quently encounters. But this merely indi- 
cates the complexity of the farm business. 
Although such factors as have been men- 
tioned are often the underlying causes of 
the severe losses so often sustained by far- 
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mers, it is also true that if a farm is con- 
ducted on systematic business lines the ad- 
verse effects of a bad season, of successive 
bad seasons, or of a severe fall in price, 
can, in most cases, be reduced to such an 
extent that the farmer is able to continue 
to stand on his own feet. In addition, many 
farmers who, for one reason or another, 
have a farm which returns them reasonable 
living in spite of the fact that their business 
methods are haphazard and careless, could 
greatly increase their profits, and conse- 
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tlOTtH' 


VITAL DESIGN 
ADVANCES IN THESE 
‘‘ MAJOR FEATURES 

• High Compression, high turbuience 
cylinder head. 

• Improved Carburettor and vaporising 
system. 

• Large single-plate clutch; spiral bevel 
and double pinion fmal drive. 

• Marine-type, polar induc- 
tor magneto, weather and ■■■■■ 

• Two air cleaners. 

• Independent rear wheel 

turning brakes (optional HBIS 
Agricultural models). HR|B| 


The Fordson “ MAJOR ’* — the English Tractor specially 
adapted for Australian conditions — has the kind of 
clutch you wont, if it’s to stand up under the tough 
jobs you expect a tractor to handle ! 

It’s a big single-plate clutch, designed to give satisfying, 
trouble-free service for a long, long time. 

And It’s just one of the many features of the “MAJOR” 
— features that make for better work, faster work. 
Your local Fordson dealer 
has full details of the 
mighty ‘‘MAJOR.” 


So/e NS.W» Distributors 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

>«^38S Wattl* StrMt, Ultimo. Sydney. HA 9273 Tologramt: “Solimoton.” Sydney 
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quently their material comforts in life, if 
they were to pay more attention to the 
business side of their farming. 

No farm and no business can be managed 
soundly and economically so as to yield the 
maximum net profit unless an adequate and 
reasonably detailed set of records is kept. 
In the case of the farm business both finan- 
cial and production records are desirable if 
maximum efficiency is to be attained. 
Records in themselves will not make a far- 
mer a business man but, probably without 
exception, a farmer who keeps adequate 
records and who studies them carefully will 
increase his business efficiency and conse- 
quently his net profit. 

The Records Need Not Be Complicated. 

It is commonly thought that any system 
of farm book-keeping must necessarily be 
complicated, but it need not be. In fact, 
all good farm book-keeping systems aim at 
simplicity ; and the system evolved and sup- 
plied by this Department, details of which 
are given at the conclusion of this article, 
can be readily understood by any farmer 
who will take just a little trouble to read 
it up and think it out for himself. There 
is no doubt that the farmer who takes the 
trouble to keep and study these records 
will be well repaid in the long run. 

Little Time Required. 

On first sight it often appears that com- 
pilation of the records will take a consider- 
able amount of time. However, this is not 
the case. It is true that in the early stages, 
before he is really used to them, they will 
take much more of the farmer's time than 
will be the case after he lias been keeping 
them for a few months. Most farmers find 
that once they are used to keeping records 
the work requires less than ten or fifteen 
minutes of their time per week. Analysing 
and studying the records at the end of the 
financial year will take some little time but 
it is certainly worth while — it would be im- 
possible to find a more profitable way of 
utilising a wet day. 

How the Records Can Help. 

In the space of a short article such as 
this it is impossible to deal in detail with 
the various uses to which farm records may 
be put, or in fact, even to list all of the 
many uses which can be made of such 
records. For this reason the list and brief 


comments which follow are not intended to 
be complete, but merely aim to illustrate 
some of the ways in which records will help* 
in the conduct of farm business. 

Adequate records will — 

1. Make it possible to ascertain accurately 
the profit or loss for the year. This is im- 
possible if reliance is placed merely on 
cheque butts, bank statements and invoices, 
as is the practice of so many farmers. 

2. Enable die farmer to ascertain the 
return he is obtaining on invested capital 
as distinguished from the return obtained 
for his own labour and management. 

3. Enable a comparison of costs from 
year to year and, in some circumstances, 
with other farms. By doing this it will 
often be possible to evolve ways and means 
of reducing costs or certain items of cost. 
At a glance the major cash cost items can 
be seen and any disproportionate increase 
from year to year can be noted. 

4. Enable preparation of income tax re- 
turns easily and accurately. This in itself 
probably makes the keeping cf records well 
worth while. Not only are adequate records 
a legal requirement insofar as income tax 
returns are concerned, but the keeping of 
accurate and detailed records will frequently 
make it possible to save a very considerable 
amount in taxation. 

5. Enable the supply to local farmers' 
organisation of a great deal of valuable and 
authentic information regarding the industry 
should it be desired. Such information will 
often prove most valuable to the organisa- 
tions concerned, and indirectly to the farmer 
concerned. 

6. Provide, over a period of years, a 
record of prices paid for various require- 
ments and for stock, and a record of prices 
received for products, as well as a record 
of the quantities of various items used on 
the farm and a complete record of pro- 
duction. These details may appear to be 
of comparatively little value when they are 
first recorded, but frequent cases have been 
noted where such information, recorded in 
definite form, has proved of real value in 
solving some problem which has arisen, 
perhaps years later. No matter how good 
the farmer's memory, he cannot record all 
the details which might prove unexpectedly 
valuable in years to come. 
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7. Over a period of years, enable a far- 
mer to budget with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy — which cannot be done by reli- 
ance on memory. Farm budgeting is an 
important subject in itself, and it is hoped 
to devote some space in a future issue to 
a discussion of this subject. 

These are but a few of the uses to which 
farm records can be put; there are many 
others. When first keeping records a far- 
mer will probably not appreciate their full 
value. It is important to realise that a 
farm records system will not show up to 
greatest advantage during the first year or 
two of its use. It is, perhaps, as a refer- 
ence in after years that it proves of greatest 
value and, consequently, the longer the 
records are kept the more valuable they 
become. 

The Department’s Farm Record Books. 

The Division of Marketing and Agricul- 
tural Economics has designed a Record 
Book which will suit the needs of all far- 
mers who wish to keep detailed financial 


and production records of their farm opera- 
tions. The books which will be found 
reasonably simple, yet quite comprehensive, 
are designed to be used for the financial 
year commencing ist July. Three different 
editions of the book are available, suitable 
for: (i) Wheat/Sheep Farms; (ii) Dairy 
Farms; (iii) Fruit, Vegetable, Poultry and 
Small Mixed Farms. 

Numerous farmers throughout the State 
have been keeping these books over the last 
five years, and several improvements sug- 
gested by them have been incorporated. 
From the many expressions of satisfaction 
received from these farmers the Depart- 
ment feels very confident in recommending 
these Record Books to the farming com- 
munity. 

Copies of the books may be obtained 
from the Division of Information and Ex- 
tension Services, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Box 36 a^ G.P.O., Sydney, at a nominal 
charge of 2s. 6d. (post free). When order- 
ing. care should be taken to state the type 
of farm for which the book is required. 


What are Soybeans Worth ? 


SOME New England fanners are stiH holding 
last season’s relatively small production of soy- 
beans for an average price of 3Ss. a bushel. 
They have been encouraged to expect even 
higher prices, partly by the sale of a small 
quantity of soybeans for medicinal purposes at 
more than £3 per bushel, and also by the state- 
ments about the vast possibilities of soybeans, 
which were, and are, ^ing made. 

Approximately 300 bushels of soybeans are 
required annually for the whole of Australia to 
manufacture a special preparation used by 
diabetics. For this purpose price is, of course, 
a minor consideration, but the mere fact of a 
hifl^ price being paid for such a small quantity 
should not be taken as an indication that large 
quantities can be used in this way or sold at 
such prices. 

When larger quantities have to be sold, 
they can only be crushed and the resultant 
oil and meal disposed of separately. Soy- 
bean oil is a semi-drying oil which can be 
used instead of edible oils such as peanut 
oil or instead of paint oils such as linseed 
oil. The present price of peanut oil is 12s. 
a gallon, whilst linseed oil is worth 255. In 
order to get the highest price, soybean oil 
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has to be used as substitute for linseed and 
for this purpose it is probably worth 22s. 
a gallon. Soybean meal can be used for 
stock feed, glue-making or plastics. It is 
not very greatly used for plastics in the 
United States of America and not at all in 
Australia. The price of linseed meal is 
approximately £10 per ton and soybean 
meal could be sold for about the same price 
but not for more. 

Working on these prices and allowing 
for average processing costs and assuming 
that soybeans have 17 per cent, oil content, 
which is, if anything, on the generous side, 
the net value of i ton of soybeans is ap- 
proximately £45, which works out at 25s. 
a bushel before any profit is allowed for the 
oil processor. It seems obvious, therefore, 
that 35s. a bushel is not a reasonable price 
for any oil crusher to pay, and it is not 
likely that any of them will pay so much. 

American growers of soybeans receive 
much less for their beans; in Australian 
prices, average prices paid to growers per 
bushel of soybeans in the United States of 
America were: 13s. sd. in June, 1946; 

{Continued on page 87 .) 
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ir ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
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results against Codling Moth and 
Green and Black Peach and Cherry 
Aphids, and most other insect pests. 

SHEEP DIPPING. Completely 
successful in Government tests. 

Resists rain — lasts longer. 

★ FLY PROOFING. One spraying 
of your home, dairy, stables, butter 
factory, etc., kills flies and other 
insect pests for months. 

DETAILS AND LITERATURE 
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greatly enlarged. 





A NEPTUNE SPRAY 
FOR EVERY PEST 


SPMT CJaENDAB . . . Febnmiy 

CITRUS 

R«d Seals and Brown Oliva Scale — Neptune White Spraying Oil. 
Pink Wax Scale — Neptune White Spraying Oil and Washing 
Soda. 

White Wax Scale— Neptune White Spraying Oil and Washing 
Soda. 

DECIDUOUS 

Codling Moth — use Neptune White Spraying Oil and Neptune 
Arsenate Lead or Neptune D.D.T. Spraying Emulsion. 

Red Spider and Scale — Neptune White Spraying Oil. 

Order Neptune Spraying Oils from 
your LOCAL NEPTUNE AGENT 
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THE COOL STORAGE OF PEARS. 

E. G. Hall, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Research Officer.* 

IN the storage of pears a reasonable criterion of snccess is the degree of realisation of the 
maximum possible storage life for the variety, account being taken of seasonal and locality 
variations in keeping quality. Storage life is defined as the maximum period for which 
the fruit can be kept and still ripened satisfactorily after removal to ripening temperatures. 

Successful storage of pears depends on picking at the correct time, placing in 
storage without delay, cooling down quickly, maintenance of a uniform temperature of 
29-30 deg. Fahr. during the cool storage period and removal of the fruit at or before the 


first sign of over-storage. 

When to Pick. 

For longest storage pears should be picked 
from the tree as soon as the fruit is fully 
developed, and while it is still hard and 
green to dark-green in colour. There is 
no single completely reliable criterion of 
maturity, but it has been found that the 
best practical guides to maturity are colour 
of the skin and firmness of the flesh and, 
for a particular district, calendar date, 
allowance being made for early and late 
seasons. 

At the correct stage for picking the colour 
of the skin will have lightened from the 
deep-green of immaturity to a uniform green 
colour (cosse green, plate 19L5-6 in Maerz 
and Paul’s Dictionarv of Colour — McGraw 
Hill Book Co., N.Y., U.S.A., 1930). At 
this stage the firmness of the flesh, as 
measured with a standard United States 
fruit pressure tester' fitted with a plunger 
5/16 inch in diameter, should be between 15 
and 22 lb. Average values for the main 
varieties are given in Table i. If the skin 
is deep-green in colour and the firmness of 
the flesh is greater than the maximum values 
shown in Table i the pears are likely to be 
immature and not fit for picking. If the 
skin shows signs of yellowing to a yellow- 
green colour (more coloured than Maerz 
and Paul plate 19L4) and the firmness of the 
flesh is less than the minimum values given 
in Table i, they are likely to be over-mature 
and not suitable for long storage. In the 
case of russetted varieties the triie colour 
of the skin can be ascertained after gently 
scraping off the surface layers. 

Immature fruit may have a long storage 
life, but is liable to shrivel excessively during 

♦ An officer of the Division of Food Preservation 
and Transport of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


storage and will not ripen with good develop- 
ment of juice and flavour. Pears picked 
after the optimum stage for storage will 
ripen to excellent quality but their storage 
life will be relatively short and there will 
be considerable risk of over-storage with 
subsequent development of scald and break- 
down. 

There are certain other indications of 
maturity which are valuable supplementary 
aids. At the optimum stage the fruit is 
easily removed from the tree, the stalk 
readily separating from the spur. If the 
fruit on the tree has been sprayed with 
hormone preparations, w'hich are used to 
prevent pre-harvest drop, the fruit is often 
difficult to remove from the tree without 
breaking the stalk, so that ease of removal 
is of no value as a guide to the maturity 
of sprayed fruit. The fact that hormone- 
sprayed pears do not drop should not be 
allowed to influence the time of picking. The 
use of hormone sprays does not delay 
maturation and there is some evidence* that 
they tend to hasten ripening, both before 
and after harvest. Therefore, hormone- 
sprayed pears should be picked at the same 
time as unsprayed fruit, or even a little 
earlier, and over a shorter period and stored 
without delay. 

At the correct stage for picking the flesh, 
while still hard, will be showing some 
development of sugar and juiciness. When 
a fully developed pear is cut across there 
will be a slight exudation of juice on the 
cut surface; if the cut surface remains 
dry it is probable that the fruit is immature. 
Changes in the colour of the seeds are not 
a reliable guide to maturity. 

In Victoria it has been found" that, in a 
particular district, the most generally reliable 
guide as to when to pick is calendar date. 
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In investigations extending over several 
years it was found that the optimum time for 
picking did not vary from year to year by 
more than about a week. In New South 
Wal^s, however, there appears to be greater 
variability, perhaps because of greater 
differences in weather between seasons. 
Nevertheless, calendar date should be taken 
into account. 

In conclusion it may be said that greatest 
reliance should be placed on colour and 
firmness, but the careful grower will con- 
sider all factors when deciding whether his 
fruit is ready to pick. 

Quick Cooling. 

With pears rapid cooling down to storage 
temperature as soon as possible after pick- 
ing is essential to obtain maximum life. For 
example, it was found" that the life in air 
at 32 deg. Fahr. of Williams pears placed in 
storage twenty-four hours after picking was 
thirteen weeks, and that a further delay 
before storage of two days at 75 deg. Fahr. 
reduced the life to five weeks, and also that 
two days at 65 deg. Fahr. reduced the life 
to six weeks. The effect of delay is not 
so severe with later varieties, but two days 
delay at 65-75 deg. Fahr. would probably 
reduce the life at 32 deg. Fahr. by a month. 

Rapid cooling involves not only placing 
in storage without delay, but also picking 
the fruit when it is coolest and making pro- 
vision for quick removal of sensible heat 
after placing in the cool storage room. The 
aim should be to get the fruit into storage 
on the same day as it is picked or early the 
following morning, and to bring the pulp 
temperature down to 45 deg. Fahr. within 
24 hours after placing in the cool store. 

Useful gains in keeping quality can be 
made by picking pears early in the morning 
before the sun has had time to heat the 
fruit after the cooling effect of the lower 
night temperatures. When early morning 
picking is impracticable it is often worth- 
while to leave the boxes of fruit under the 
trees over-night and collect them early in the 
morning, thus using the lower night tempera- 
tures to remove some of the heat from the 
fruit and so reduce the load on the refrigera- 
tion equipment. It is also important to 
ensure that the fruit gains a minimum of 
heat between picking and placing in storage. 
The field cases should be placed in the 
shade of the tree as soon as filled by the 
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picker and be kept in the shade or in a well- 
ventilated shed until delivery to the cool 
store. 

Advantage of Storing Fruit Unwrapped. 

It is an excellent practice to put pears 
destined for long storage straight into the 
cool store in the picking boxes, loose and 
unwrapped ; this method is used by the most 
successful storers of pears and is well worthy 
of universal adoption. When the fruit has 
been cooled to storage temperature the cases 
can be taken out and the fruit graded and 
packed as quickly as possible and returned 
to the store without the temperature of the 
fruit rising enough to affect the storage life 
appreciably. In some stores the fruit is 
not graded and packed until it is removed for 
marketing at the end of the storage period. 
This is quite satisfactorily if the fruit is still 
in good hard condition but if it has started 
to soften, even slightly, handling is likely 
to cause some blemishing of the fruit. It 
has been shown^ that the development of 
skin blemishes on pears graded and packed 
when cold from the cool store was related 
to their maturity, and not to the fact that 
they were cold. It is of interest that the 
practice of the most successful Victorian 
growers who specialise in long storage of 
pears is to size grade, preferably by hand, 
before storage and to pack at the end of the 
storage period, just before marketing. 

The first special advantage of putting the 
fruit into store loose and unwrapped is that 
cooling is done more rapidly than when the 
fruit is wrapped and packed. With loose, 
bare fruit in the standard Canadian bushel 
case with strawboard linings or in unlined 
or lined kerosene cases it is quite practic- 
able*, in an air circulation or a well-designed 
natural circulation (coiled only) store to 
reduce the pulp temperature from 70 deg. 
Fahr. to 45 deg. Fahr. in 24 hours ; wrapped 
and packed fruit, will take about two to 
three times as long to cool. 

Secondly, the delay between picking and 
cooling can be reduced to a minimum, and 
thirdly, tighter packs can be obtained at the 
end of storage since the unavoidable shrink- 
age due to water loss which takes place in 
storage, and which is more rapid during 
cooling, mainly occurs before packing. A 
fourth point which is often most important 
is that full attention can be paid to picking. 
Time spent on packing before storage often 
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means that, with the labour available, the 
whole of the crop cannot be picked at the 
correct time. It has often been the experi- 
ence that packing before storage has so 
delayed harvesting of part of the crop that 
the fruit has been past optimum maturity 
for storage when picked and its keeping 
quality has been reduced. 

Influence of Store Design and Management. 

Cool store design and management are 
important in regard to rapid cooling. For 
the rate of heat removal from warm fruit 
to be satisfactory there must be ample 
reserves of refrigerating capacity above that 
required to maintain steady conditions 
during storage. This not only means com- 
pressor capacity, but also adequate cooling 
surfaces in the rooms or in the batteries. 

If possible the rate of intake of warm 
fruit into the storage room should be no more 
per day than lo per cent, of its total capacity. 
It is a definite advantage to distribute each 
day’s intake of fruit in several positions 
around the room, especially where air cir- 
culation is by natural convection only. More 
of the available refrigeration can then be 
turned on without danger of freezing in 
some parts of the room and there are no big 
stacks of warm fruit which cool more 
slowly. Cooling can further usefully be 
speeded up by the use of auxiliary portable 
fans. 

The usual practice in regard to stacking 
the cases in the cool storage room is to put 
them straight on the floor without floor 
dunnage and to maintain an air space of 
about one inch on all sides of each column 
of cases. Our present knowledge, which is 
rather limited, does not indicate any serious 
objection to this practice. In order to 
maintain the stability of the stack without 
losing the vertical air spaces a number of 
stores have found the use of vertical dunnage 
after every third column of cases to be a 
worthwhile precaution. Horizontal dun- 
nage does not seem to be really necessary 
at any time, but floor dunnage may be use- 
ful when wrapped and packed fruit is being 
cooled. A space of at least 4 inches should 
be left between external walls, and also 
between any internal walls against a warm 
space, and the stack of fruit. 

Because of likely differences in behaviour, 
each grower’s fruit should be stacked 
separately and it is good practice to have, . 
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as far as possible, only one variety in a 
room. 

Storage Conditions for Pears. 

Air Storage . — In ordinary cool storage the 
air temperature should be maintained at 
29-30 deg. Fahr. ; at higher temperatures 
storage life is decreased and at lower tem- 
peratures there is some risk of freezing. It 
has been found, particularly with the 
Williams variety, that the life at 32 deg. 
Fahr. i'^, significantly shorter than the life 
at 30 deg. F'ahr. and at 34 deg. Fahr. the life 
may be little more than half that at 30 deg. 
Fahr. In practice the operator of the store 
should aim at an air temperature as close to 
29 deg. Fahr. as possible while avoiding 
freezing. This means that the less uniform 
the temperatures in different parts of the 
room the more the average temperature must 
exceed 29 deg. Fahr. 

The relative humidity in the store should 
be high enough to avoid shrivelling during 
storage; the optimum level is about 90 per 
cent. This can only be maintained in a 
well-insulated store with ample cooling sur- 
faces. In an average store, when well filled, 
a satisfactory relative humidity of 85 per 
cent, can be maintained. It should be noted 
too, that fruit stored unwrapped will shrivel 
more than wrapped and packed fruit and 
immature fruit will shrivel more than fruit 
picked at the correct stage of maturity. 

Gas Storage, — Pears, particularly the 
Williams variety, respond well to gas storage. 
Storage in an atmosphere containing 5 to 7 
per cent, of carbon dioxide and, correspon- 
dingly, 16 to 14 per cent, of oxygen will 
considerably increase the life of the fruit. 
It has been found that the life of Williams 
pears gas stored at 32 deg. Fahr. can be 
as much as twice that of similar fruit stored 
in air at the same temperature. In experi- 
mental storage carried out by this Division 
the life at 32 deg. Fahr. of Packhams has 
been increased from 4 to 5 months to as 
much as 6J/2 to 7 months by gas storage and 
considerable increases have been observed 
with other varieties, with the exception of 
Josephine which has not responded well to 
gas storage. 

A further advantage is that fruit from 
gas storage ripens more slowly after removal 
than does fruit from air storage. Gas stor- 
age atmospheres containing more than 7 
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Fig. I.— Scald dutt to Overstorage. 

{Photo : P. R. Maguire. 


per cent, of carbon dioxide are not recom- 
mended because of risk of injury to the 
fruit. Gas storage as above at a tempera- 
ture of 31 to 32 deg. is recommended for 
longest storage, of Williams, Bose and 
Packhams particularly. The effects of gas 
storage at 29 to 30 deg. are not known. 

Successful gas storage requires a specially 
constructed gas-tight room from which the 
leakage is sufficiently low to enable the 
required atmospheres to be obtained. It is 
not practicable to construct cnm])letely gas- 
tight rooms but the *‘gas efficiency” of the 
store should not be less than 0.90. This 
means that no more than 10 per cent, of an 
initial content of carbon dioxide, introduced 
into the empty room, should leak out in a 
24-hour period. A continuous metal lining 
provides the best gas seal, but a room can 
be satisfactorily gas-proofed by thorough 
application of a bitumen emulsion such as 
FHntkote or of crude petroleum jelly. Syn- 
thetic enamels such as Dulux machinery 
finish and also shellac are useful gas-proof- 
ing materials. 

Picking at the correct maturity and rapid 
cooling, as discussed previously, are just as 
important for gas storage as for air storage. 
The gas store should be closed as soon as 
filled, care being taken that the door is well 
sealed, and the carbon dioxide concentration 
allowed to build up to the desired level by 
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accumulation in the store of the gas given 
off by the fruit. This level is maintained 
during storage by controlled ventilation as 
required. 


Overstorage. 

Pears which have been kept too long in 
storage fail to ripen normally after removal 
to ripening temperatures. When overstored^ 
pears commence to turn yellow and may 
develop scald while still at low temperature. 
Overstored fruit, when removed, will colour 
but will not soften or develop juice or 
flavour; scald and core breakdown develop 
and the flavour becomes fermented. Typical 
specimens of scald and core breakdown are 
illustrated in Figs, i and 2. 


When only slightly over-stored the fruit 
will soften, but juiciness and flavour will be 
poor and scald may develop. To avoid 
oyerstorage pears should be removed while 
still hard and while still green to light-green 
in colour. It is a good plan, towards the 
end of the storage period, to remove small 
samples at weekly intervals for ripening 
tests at a temperature of 60 to 70 deg. Fahr. 
The first sign of falling off in quality when 
ripe should be regarded as a warning of 
approaching overstorage and steps should 
be taken to market the remainder of the 
fruit. With Williams this allows a safety 
period, until overstorage, of 2 to 3 weeks, 
and with later varieties about 4 to 5 weeks. 



Fig. 2.— Cor* Brtikdown afttr Removal from Star*. 
Due to oventorage. 

[Photo : P, R, Magutro. 
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FRUITGROWERS 


Have you tried this NEW D.D.T. Spray? 


“DD-50” 


(Registered under Pest Destroyers Act, NS.W. 1945) 

# <<DD-50” is a finely divided Dispersible Powder for Wet Spraying 

containing 50 Para Para D.D.T. 

EASILY MIXED WITH COLD WATER 

• <«DD-50” is a specially designed D.D.T. Product for use as a spray 
in Orchards and Gardens. It is suitable for the control of a large 
range of orchard and garden pests such as Codling Moth, Cabbage White 
Butterfly, Light Brown Apple Moth, Green Peach Aphid, Jassids, Bean 
Fly, Potato Moth, Cut Worms and other insects susceptible to D.D.T. 

DILUTIONS — For all Orchard and Garden Spraying: 

Mix I lb. DD-50*’ with 50 gallons of water. 

OTHER USES 

• «« DD-50 ** may also be used for : — 

Control of flies and other insect pests 
around farm buildings, dairies and other 
premises. 

Control of fleas, lice, ticks and similar 
pests; also for weevils on and around 
stacks of bagged wheat, etc. 

N.B. — DD-50*’ is also suitable for the control of Fruit Fly 
Available in 28-lb drums; 4-lb bags; 2-lb and I-lb cartons 


Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

PROPRIETORS 

Willioni Cooper i Nephews (Australia) Pty. limited 

COOPER HOUSE. 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY 

(Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies) 

Tel. B 6396 
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Twice the Cover 

. . . Half the Movement 


'/ 



with 
the new 
Dual Action 
DOUBLE 
NOZZLE 


“BUCKNER” SPRAYS 



Because the **Buckner*’ Spray gives a 50 ft. cover as against the conven* 
tional 24 feet only half the number of shifts are required to cover an 
equal area. Ideal for all types of spray irrigation, “Buckner** Double 
Nozzled Sprays have been designed to give long unfailing service under 
all conditions. The thrust is so perfectly balanced that It will not cause 
tall pipes to sway. The driving mechanism is smooth In operatlohpt ns 
the sprinkler steadily and slowly and requires no adjustment once it is 
set. Fluctuating pressures do not affect the speed of the sprinkler rotation. 


So/e Agents for N.S,W. 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

BRANCHES AT : 18 Bayliss St., South Wagga; 79 Keen St., Lismore; 
and 63 Hunter St. West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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Ripening. 

For best quality, pears should be re- 
moved from storage while still hard and 
green to yellow-green in colour and ripened 
after storage at a temperature of 6o to Jo 
deg. Fahr. A temperature of 65 deg. has 
been found to be about the optimum for 
all varieties tested. Williams pears have 
only a narrow range of temperatures at 
which they will ripen, the minimum tem- 
perature for satisfactory ripening being 60 


and the length of storage life is what could 
reasonably be expected in an average store. 
Under the best conditions of handling- and 
.storage or in a good keeping season these 
periods could be exceeded, and in a sea- 
son unfavourable to keeping quality the 
life would be somewhat less. 

References. 

‘Allen— 1929, Univ. Calif, Agri. Exp. 
Sta. Bull. 470. 


table I. — Picking Data and Storage Life of the Main Varieties. 


Variety. 

Usual Picking Date in Main Districts. j 

1 

i 

Firmness 
at correct 
maturity 
in pounds. 

i 

Average safe commercial 
storage life in weeks at — 

New South Wales. 

i 

Southern Victoria. 

3 o°F. 

32^F. 

34 °?. 

Gas at 
32'^F. 

Williams 

10-20 Feb 

5-10 Feb. 


B 

9-10 

7 

^ 16 

Bose 

End Feb. to ist week 
March. 

End Feb. to ist week 
March. 

15-19 

18 

16 

13 

20-22 

Packham 

Mid -March 

End Feb. to ist week 
March. 

15-19 

20-24 

i 16-20 

1 

13-17 

22-26 

Josephine 

2nd-3rd week in 
March. 

Mid-March 




H 


W’inter Cole 

2nd-3rd week in 
March. 

2nd week March 

14-16 

j 24-28 

1 20-24 

1 

16-20 

1 28-32 

Winter Neiis 

3rd-4th week in 
March. 

3rd week March 

17-18 

26-30 

1 22-26 

i 

20-24 

1 28-32 

1 


deg. Fahr. The minimum ripening tempera- 
tures for the other main varieties are : Bose 
55 deg., Packham 45 deg., Josephine, Win- 
ter Cole and Winter Nelis 40 deg. Al- 
though satisfactory, the quality when 
ripened at these temperatures will be in- 
ferior to th*^ j.uf fruit ripened at 60 to 70 
deg. Fahr. 

Storage Life. 

In Table i are given data on the picking 
maturity and storage life of the main 
varieties. The data refer to average seasons 


"Allen & Davey — 1946, Fruli Prod. J. 
25, 12, 370-372. 

“Rostos, G. R. — unpublished data. 

^ Smith, 1946 — Proc, Am, Soc, Hart. 
Set . 47 , 79-83- 

®Tindale, Trout and Huelin, 1938, /. 
Dept. Agr. Vic. 36, 34-52, 90-104. 
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Visit the Department of Agriculture’s Court 
at the Royal Show. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertionin this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

1948. 


Guyra February 13, 14 

Yas.s February 13, 14 

Bundarra February 14 

Boorowa February 17, 18 

Mendooran February 19 

Inverell February 20, 21 

Dunedoo February 25 

Newcastle (P. G. Legoe) bYbruary 25, 26, 27, 28 

Comboyne (W. R. Cooke) February 26, 27 

Dorrigo (W. Tomlinson ) February 26, 27 

Bega (Jas. Appleby) February 26. 27, 28 

Armidale February 26, 27, 28 

Tenterfield February 26, 27, 28 

Moss Vale (T. H. N. Binney) February 26, 27, 28 

Queanbeyan (Darcy Vest) February 27, 28 

Gulgong February 27, 28 

Walcha March 2, 3 

Glen 1 lines (M. R. Aggs) March 2, 3, 4 

Uralla March 5, 6 

Manilla March 5, 6 

Warialda March 5, 6 

Mudgee March 5, 6 

Taralga March 9, 10 

Tumbarumba (Mr.s. Roy O’Shea) March 9, 10 

Tamworth March 9, 10, ii 

Cumnock (C. Reynolds) March lo 

Bingara March 10, ii 

Goulburn (Fergus Isaac) March ii, 12, 13 

Blayney (K. Gressor) March 12, 13 


Rylstone-Kandos March 13 

Quirindi March 13, 14 

Bulahdelah (C. Wilson) March 19, 20 

Sydney Royal March 20 to 31 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) April 9, 10 

Kempsey (A. Slack) April 6, 7, 8 

Binnaway April 7 

Macksville (D. Turner) April 9, lo 

Barraba April 9, 10 

Bellingen (C. P. Franey) April 12, 13 

Coonabarabran April 13, 14 

Orange April 13, 14, 15 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) .... April 15, 16, 17 

Gunnedah April 15, 16, 17 

Havvkesbury District (Clarendon) 

(T. J. Cambridge) April 15, 16, 17 

Boggabri April 20, 21 

Baradine April 20, 2i 

Narrabri April 23, 24 

Urbenville (S. Stoddart) April 23, 24 

Dungog April 30. May i 

Trangie May 4, 5 

Gilgandra (A. Christie) May 18, 19 

Sydney Sheep Show June 2, 3, 4, 5 

Cootamundra Sheep Show June 22, 23 

Wagga August 24, 25, 26 

Narrandera September 10, ii 

Cootamundra (D. H. Boyd) .... October 15, 16 


Approved Vegetable Seed — ^February, 1948. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-a venue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2 A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White— E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 
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Varieties Listed— continued. 

Shorts — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, “Sherwood Farm,” 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Roweliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Brown — R. C. Morandini, Box 
74, Dubbo. 

Crystal Grano — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande— H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
rcignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break o’ Day — H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,” 
Tenterfield. 
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EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 

Quality Seed of Every Description 
Seasonal Seed Now Offering 

FRENCH BEANS (Govt. Certified and Non-Certified Seed). All Varieties 
Grown under Expert Supervision 

Beetroot Silver Beet Broccoli Brussels Sprouts 

Cabbage Carrot Cauliflower Celery 

Kohl Rabi Leek Lettuce Onion (Early Vars.) 

Parsley Parsnip Peas Radish 


Parsnip Peas 
Swede Turnip Turnip, Table 


Radish 


Post your order to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PH. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen 

( Successors to Foster & Sons, Est. 1880 ) 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 


Box 3, King St. P.O. 


Phones MA2623, MA5769 


ESA’ BLUESTONE "JUS™ 


DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH &• CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 

“ESA"* BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep — 

Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — Better Yields by 
Spraying with *ESA* Bluestone.** 

Manufacturers : 

The Electrolytic Refining & Smelting 
Co. OF Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port ICembla, N.S.W. 


( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 OXonuell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 
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HORMONE WEEDKILLING . . . 


"Methoxone" is harmless 
to grasses and cereals but 
effective against a wide 
range of noxious weeds. 

"Methoxone" is non -poison- 
ous, non-inflammable and 
non-corrosive. 

**Methoxone" is available 
for control of WEEDS in 
CROPS, PASTURES and 
TURFS. 

Here are o few of the 
troublesome weeds de- 
stroyed by **Methoxone" — 
Bothurst and Noogoora 
burrs. Hoary cress. Nut 
grass. Bindweed, Water 
hyacinth, Horehound, Stag- 
gerweed, Stinkwort, vorious 



FmST STAGE 

The weed absorbs "Meth- 
oxone" which causes a 
serious physiological dis- 
turbance owing to the high 
concentration of the hor- 
mone in the plant. 

SECOND STAGE 

The stems thicken and 
leaves become twisted and 
contorted. 

THIRD STAGE 

The foliage changes colour 
and the weed dies. Mean- 
while, cereal crops also 
sprayed are completely 
unharmed. 


Thistles and the common flat weeds of turf. 



N.5.W. Ohtrlbutort: 
WILLIAM COOPER R NEPHEWS 
(AUST.) m. LTD. 



METHOXONE 

SELECTIVE WIED KILLER 
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DISEASES OF DAFFODILS. 

ALL the destructive diseases affecting plants of the Narcissus tribe can be carried in the 
bulb. It is necessary, therefore, when buying bulbs to examine them with care for disease 
symptoms. It is also highly desirable to grow new bulbs, for the first season, in quarantine 
in a position isolated from any established healthy stocks. 

There are three important diseases affecting daffodils in New South Wales: the 
fungous dbease basal rot, the eelworm dbease and the virus disease, mosaic or stripe. 


Basal Rot {Fusarium bulbigenum) , 

This is at present the most destructive 
disease of daffodils in New South Wales. 
Losses are most serious in heavy soils where 
drainage is poor. 

Affected bulbs when cut in halves show 
a firm brown rot of the basal plate and scales 
(Fig. i). The parasite, which is a soil- 
inhabiting fungus, gains entry through dead 
root bases to the basal plate and bulb scales, 
or through wounds at the beginning of or 
at any time during dormancy. Affected 
bulbs, if planted, rot in the soil without 
germinating or produce weak, yellow plants 
which ultimately die. The disease is intro- 
duced into uninfested soil in this way and 
it spreads through the soil by natural means 
and by being transferred from infected to 
new areas during cultivation. 

The disease may not be visible at the time 
of lifting, but if its presence is suspected in 
the crop the bulbs should be lifted as soon 
as the leaves yellow off naturally, dried in 
a cool place for several days, cleaned, and 
soaked for two hours in formalin solution 
(i pint formalin to 25 gallons of water). 


The bulbs should then be dried out and 
stored on racks or trays in a cool, dry place. 
Early lifting and thorough drying out is 



Fig. I.— Bml Rot. 

Affected bulb cut in halves to show the decay advancing 
from the basal plate upwards through the scales. 
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there is any trace of browning, remove the 
outer scales to see whether the rot has 
extended into the fleshy part of the bulb. 
Often apparently healthy bulbs will have a 
slight infection. 

Soil in which a diseased crop has grown 
should not again be used for daffodils for 
about five years. 

Until all trace of basal rot is cleared out. 
bulbs should be lifted and inspected and 
treated with formalin each year. 

No hormone preparation should ever be 
used on bulbs because of the risk of en- 
couraging basal rot. Heavy dressings of 
nitrogenous fertilizers should be avoided 
for the same reason. 

Bulb Eelworm or Nematode Disease {Anguil- 
luliiia dipsaci). 

This disease is caused by a small parasitic 
worm-like organism which infests the bulbs 
and foliage. The leaf symptoms may be 
confused with stripe (see page 86) and the 
bulb symptoms with basal rot. The or- 
ganism enters the bulb through the neck and 
causes a brown decay of the bulb scales 
3)* If the bulb is cut across trans- 
versely, characteristic brown rings can be 
seen. Badly affected bulbs are soft and 
spongy. 

The foliage produced by infected bulbs 
is twisted and distorted, often pale, with 
raised lumps or thickenings easily felt if 
the leaf is drawn between the fingers. 

The disease usually shows up in field crops 
as patches, with a badly affected plant in 
the centre. If the crop is not lifted and 
treated the disease will spread gradually 
throughout it. 

Eelworms in the leaves pass down into 
the bulb scales, or remain as eggs in bulb 
refuse in the soil. 

Treatment , — Infection can be eliminated 
from the bulbs by a hot water treatment as 
follows : All bulbs in an infected bed should 
be lifted and treated. Lift as soon as 
healthy foliage has died down naturally. 
Cut off the leaves about i-2 inches above 
the nose of the bulb and burn. Place the 
bulbs in shallow layers in boxes, or spread 
out on wire netting frames in a cool, airy 
place, and allow to dry out thoroughly for 
4-6 weeks. At the end of this period when 
the bulbs are thoroughly dormant, they 
should be given the hot water treatment. 


A specially constructed hot water bath 
with thermostat to control water tempera- 
ture greatly facilitates treatment, srnall 
lots can be treated in an ordinary domestic 
copper provided great care is exercised. An 
accurate thermometer is essential, as failure 
to adjust the temperature correctly may re- 
sult in lack of flowering or in malformation 
of the blooms (Fig. 5j. 1'he treatment is 
a 3-hour soak at a temperature of i lO deg. 
Fahr. The temperature of the bath should 
be raised at first to about 120 deg. The bulbs 
should be cleaned, and any obviously rotted 
or soft bulbs burned. They should be placed 



Fig. 6.-- King Alfred Daffodil Badly Affected 
with Virus Disease. 

Note the mottled, distorted leaves. 


in a wire basket (not a sack) and plunged 
into the hot water. The temperature will 
then fall, probably below the required level. 
It should be maintained at no deg. by the 
addition of hot water from time to time, and 
stirred to keep an even temperature through- 
out the bath. At the end of the treatment 
remove the bulbs and allow to cool gradu- 
ally. 

Basal rot, if present, will spread during 
the hot water treatment. To prevent this, 
formalin can be added to the hot water at 
the rate of i pint to 25 gallons. Alterna- 
tively, when the bulbs are cool they tan be 
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given the cold formalin soak described under 
basal rot. 

The bulbs may be planted immediately 
after treatment or can be dried out and 
stored. 

Every precaution must be taken against 
reinfection of treated bulbs from diseased 
bulb refuse, benches, containers, contamin- 
ated soil, etc. 



Fij. 7.— Narcisiui Scorch. 

{Afur Moortm 


Treated bulbs must be planted in clean 
soil. Infested soil should not be planted to 
daffodils for three years, and during that 
period volunteer daffodils should be dug up 
and burned, and onions and the common 
weed, Plant ago lanceolata (lamb’s tongue 
or plaintain) should not be permitted to 
grow. Tools used for working infested 
soil should be cleaned and dipped in boiling 
water. 

The growing crop should be examined 
periodically for eelworm symptoms (these 
can be seen most easily on a dull day) and 
any infected plants dug up and burned, with 
. a spadcf-full of the surrounding soil. 
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Stripe, Mosaic or Grey Disease (vims). 

There appear to be two virus diseases of 
daffodils in New South Wales, a relatively 
mild mosaic causing an indistinct mottling 
of the foliage, and a severe type causing 
yellow or silver-grey stripes often accom- 
panied by malformation and one-sided yel- 
lowing. In the ageing leaves the stripes 
may become brown. The stripes and mottled 
areas are not raised and lumpy as in eel- 
worm disease. 

Some varieties remain fairly vigorous and 
productive in spite of infection; others, 
however, gradually deteriorate. 

The disease is spread from infected to 
healthy plants by aphids. There is no cure. 

The crop should be inspected at intervals 
during the growing season, preferably dur- 
ing dull weather, and any infected plants 
dug up and burned. Periodic spraying for 
aphid control is recommended. 

Leaf Scorch (Stagonospora curtisi). 

This disease has only recently been re- 
corded in New South Wales, and it is not 
known whether it is likely to be important 
under our conditions. It also attacks hip- 
peastrums and crinums. 

Symptoms , — The ; leaf tips become 
scorched and reddish-brown soon after ap- 
pearing above the soil. Under moist condi- 
tions the disease spreads downwards as the 
leaves grow, producing elongated brown 
spots. The part of the leaf above the spots 
yellows and dies. 

Treatment , — Soak the bulbs in formalin 
as described for basal rot. Spray the grow- 
ing crop with Bordeaux mixture, 4-3-40, 
plus white oil, i fluid oz. per gallon, several 
tirnes at fortnightly intervals if the weather 
is inclined to be wet. 


WhiptaH of Cauliflower. 


Experimoitt wiA Sodium Molybdute. 

Whiptail of cauliflower is a disease which 
is sometimes responsible for serious losses 
in commercial crops. It is characterised by 
narrow, ruffled and distorted leaves, and 
occurs most commonly in the short season 
varieties of the Snowball and Nugget type, 
more especially in dry seasons and where 
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A SYNTHETIC 
PLANT 
HORMONE 


PREVENTS PRE-HARVEST DROP 
. . . REDUCES WINDSTORM DAMAGE . 

. . . PROLONGS THE HARVEST PERIOD . . 

Modern fruit culture demands the aid of the scientist in meeting the many 
problems associated with expansion of the industry and efficiency in production. 

CLINGSPRAY is the answer that science has given to the question of how 
Apples and Pears can be prevented from falling before they 
are fit for picking. 

CLINGSPRAY, too, is the scientist’s answer to the windstorm which for so 
long caused so many windfalls. 

CLINGSPRAY when sprayed on Apples, Pears and Canning Peaches has 
resulted in 

FEWER WINDFALLS 
and BETTER CROPS 

CLINGSPRAY is sprayed on Apples and 
Pears when the first fruit starts to drop. Its 
chemical action on the tree gives the fruit better 
clinging quality, they hang longer, colour well 
and ripen more evenly. 

For All APPLES and PEARS and more 
especially Williams and Buerre Bose Pears and 
Gravenstein, McIntosh and Jonathon Apples. 

A 4-oz. Bottle of Ciingspray makes 100 gals, of Spray 
at a cost of 11/6. 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone; MA 6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

VICTOR LEGCO Sc FARMERS LTD., 222 Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 
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Clean Fruit Will Be Golden This Season 


year after year 
experts have 
approved and 

f ecom mended m « • 


COLLOIDAL 

SULPHUR 


for Black Spot, Late Spot and Red Spider on Apples and Pears; 
Mildews and Oidium on Grape Vines. 

COSAN may be used in combination with D.D.T. Dispersible Pow- 
ders and Emulsions, Lead Arsenate, Copper Oxychiorides. 

This year use Cosan in every “cover** spray. 

Available from your Fruitgrowers* Organisation or store or 

LANE’S PTY. LTD. 

69 ABERCROMBIE STREET, SYDNEY 
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heavy applications of nitrogenous fertili- 
zers, such as sulphate of ammonia, are 
made. 

The disease occurs as a rule only on acid 
soils. Where the soil is acid the disease 
can usually be prevented by the application, 
some months before the crop is planted, of 
lime or dolomite so that the soil reaction is 
changed to neutral or mildly acid. On most 
previously unlimcd soils 1J/2 to 2 tons of 
lime or dolomite per acre are required. 

Following investigations in New Zealand 
in which it was shown that whiptail of 
cauliflowers was apparently due to a defi- 
ciency of molybdenum, an experiment was 
carried out in the 1947 season on the pro- 
perty of Mr. J. Smith, Cornwallis, Windsor. 
In this experiment, which was largely the 
work of officers of this Department sta- 
tioned at Mawkesbury Agricultural College, 
an application of sodium molybdate at the 
rate of i lb. per acre was effective in pre- 
venting whiptail whilst lb. per acre was 
insufficient.* 

Further experiments are being carried out 
in the coming season and will include not 
only field applications of soluble compounds 
of molybdenum, but also seed-bed applica- 
tions. This latter experiment is to be con- 
ducted because it is thought that it may be 
possible to secure sufficient uptake of molyb- 
denum by the cauliflowers in the seedling 
stage for the growth of the crop right 
through to maturity. 

The investigations have not proceeded 
sufficiently far for any definite reconimenda- 

*This experiment is reported in more detail in 
the December, 1947, issue of the Journal of the 
Australian Institute of Agricultural Science. 


tions to be made to growers, and it is pos- 
sible that the present recommendations in 
regard to the use of lime and dolomite may 
still remain the most economical and effective 
method of preventing whiptail. 

Ammonium molybdate and molybdic acid 
should be just as effective as sodium molyb- 
date in supplying the trace amounts of 
molybde.ium required, and as these two 
materials are cheaper than sodium molyb- 
date, they will probably be used if an 



Whiptail of Cauliflower. 


effective and economical method can be 
worked out. The role of lime or dolomite 
in preventing whiptail appears to be making 
the molybdenum present in the soil more 
available, since it is known that molybdenum 
tends to be less available for uptake by 
plants in very acid soils than it is in mildly 
acid soils or in soils having a neutral or 
alkaline reaction. 


The Business of Farinmg—continued from page 76. 


22s. 5d. in April, 1947; i8s. jYiA. in May, 
1947 ; and 19s. in June last year. 

Present prices for Manchurian soybeans 
are higher than this but local crushers can- 
not afford to buy at these overseas prices. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that 
the local market will not pay more than 
approximately 25s. a bushel for soybeans. 
Even this price is unlikely to last indefin- 
itely. 


Visit the Department of Agriculture’s Court 
at the Royal Show. 
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Stoks contributed by tbc Entomological branch. 


PARASITES OF GRASSHOPPERS. 

SEVERAL species of flies belonging to the families Tachinidae and "N emesirinidae, 
parasitise grasshoppers and a chalcid wasp belonging to the family Scelionidae attacks the 
eggs of the Anstralian Plague Locust 

When grasshoppers are parasitised they become enfeebled, and as a result cannot 
hop or fly any distance. They are thus unable to resume their flight with the main 
swarms, and as a result are generally observed after the mam swarm has paued on. 
The percentage of parasitised hoppers, therefore, is often thought to be considerably 
higher than it actnally is. 


A Common Parasitic Fly. 

The most commonly found species of 
tachinid fly that attacks the Australian 
plague locust {Chortoicetes terminif era) y is 
Locustivora pachytyli, and as many as four 
maggots of this fly may be found in an 
individual hopper. 

The maggots are elongate, cylindrical and 
taper towards the head end. They appear 
to feed mainly in the thoracic region of the 
hopper, and when fully-fed eat their way 
out through the body wall of their host and 
burrow into the soil. There the maggot’s 
skin hardens to form a brown puparium, 
within which the maggot enters its pupal or 
chrysalis stage. The hoppers die either 
shortly before or just after the emergence 
of the maggots from their bodies. Although 
the winged hoppers are usually attacked, 
some fly maggots have been obtained from 
immature hoppers. 

The female fly, which measures about 
i/5th inch in len^h, is greyish with darker 
markings ; the males are considerably 
larger, and have much wider black mark- 
ings on their bodies. 

Another allied species of fly, Helicobia 
australis — slightly larger than the common 
house fly which it closely resembles — has 
also been bred from the plague locust. 

Another Parasitic Fly. 

The maggots of another species of fly, 
Trichopsidea ostra^ea, also develop in the 
plague locust, but this nemestrinid fly, which 
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is known to occur in various parts of Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania and New Guinea, appears 
to be uncommon. 

The maggot of this fly measures about yi 
inch in length and is pale yellowish in 
colour. It is thick-bodied and tapers sharply 
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The Common Ttchinid Fly Pirailtn of tht Auitrallin 
PItfut Locust. 
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(dichloro— diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with 2^ % actual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper Oxy-Chloride.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR hMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 14s. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £26 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 


SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

> A rea. ** one man ” power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of 150 lb. 
with one spray line. 

# Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

# Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 



Price £63 Net. 

Larger and mounted models 
also available 


• Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 
one set spray rod, nozzle and hose cock. 

• Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but iS 
available in all sizes at extra cost. 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

'PHONEt M3446. TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY. SYDNEY 
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For ORCHARDISTS and 
VEGETABLE GROWERS 



THE BUZACOTT 
MARINO SPRAY PLANT 

Two models available, fitted with cask or as pump unit only. 
Ideal light-weight plant for the orchard or market garden. 
Economical Running with Maximum Efficiency. 

The Marino Spray Plant is powered by a 4 cycle, Air-cooled, I h.p. Engine and the pump Is of 
solid gunmetal driven by a VEE belt. 

The pump Valves are equipped with removable faces which avoid the necessity of valve grinding. 
Pressures of up to 250 lb. can be obtained and each pump is fitted with a simple relief valve. 
Capacity of the pump is 80 to 90 gallons per hour. 

The Standard Spray Model comprises the Pump and Engine mounted on a single base com- 
plete with suction hose, suction stand and strainer, by-pass hose and spray line complete. 
The Cask Model is built complete with 40 gallon cask with built-in agitator, driven off a 
counter shaft by a leather belt. 

AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY 


’Phone MA63II 
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towards the head, in contrast to the maggots 
of the previously mentioned species of para- 
sitic flies. This maggot, also, has a series of 
broadly-pointed protuberances on the body 
segments. 

The pupa, which measures about inch 
in length, is dark brown and elongate in 
form. The segments of the abdomen and 
the developing wing-buds of the fly are 
readily seen. 

The adult, which measures about inch 
in length, is densely covered with very fine 
short hairs, and its general colour is yellow- 
ish-grey. 





A Nemestrinid Fly Parasite of the Plague Locust. 

Under laboratory conditions, a maggot of 
this fly survived, without food, for a period 
of ove’* a year, and for the most part of 
that time was in dry soil. It seems probable, 
that in nature, when climatic conditions arc 
unfavourable, such as during a drought, the 
maggots of this parasitic fly may be able to 
survive, beneath the ground, for very long 
periods. 

Although the abovementioned native 
species of flies may eliminate numbers of 
plague locusts, they do not prevent these 
insects from reaching plague numbers. 

FBei which Develop in Dead Grasshoppers, 

Two species of scavenger flies have been 
bred in numbers from decomposing plague 
locusts, and at times these have been mis- 
taken, by pastoralists and others, for para- 
sites. 


One of the flies, Muscina stabulans, 
resembles a very large house fly, and the 
other, Sarcophaga depressa, is a grey-bodied 
fly with black stripes on the thorax and dark 
mottled markings on the abdomen. 

An Egg Parasite of the Plague Locust, 

This chalcid wasp, Scclio fulgidus, is 
known to occur in Queensland, Victoria and 
South Australia, as well as in New South 
Wales, in which State it has been collected 
from all the locust-infested inland districts. 
It is an active insect, running and flying 
very rapidly, and may be seen climbing up 
grass stems or disappearing into cracks in 
the ground. 

It may be observed running over the 
ground at the time the first of a large 
swarm of hoppers commence to dig their 
egg- tunnels, and during egg-laying opera- 
tions, may be seen running about amongst 
the hoppers. At times the wasp may be 
seen to crawl beneath the thorax of the 
laying hopper, and there await the com- 
pletion of oviposition, and theii immediately 
make its way dowTi to the eggs. Where 
earth has fallen into the tunnel the wasp 
uses its legs to dig down until it reaches the 
rlried secretion which covers the egg-pod. 

The wasp then eats out a rounded tunnel 
through the secretion, and works its way 
down alongside the uppermost eggs. It 
tlien turns round and inserts an egg into one 
of the hopper's eggs. The parasite continues 
to work down, and deposit its eggs, until 
eventually the lowest eggs in the batch are 
parasitised. Generally only one egg is placed 
in each hopper egg, and where more are 
deposited only one parasite larva survives in 
each. 

The greatest parasite activity occurs dur- 
ing the first 24 hours after the hoppers 
have deposited their eggs, and very few 
wasps have been found on egg-beds 
examined seven days after the hoppers have 
laid. 

The minimum life-cycle from egg to adult 
may be as short as three weeks. The adults 
are not long lived, but more than 200 eggs 
may be deposited by an individual female. 

The fully-fed larva, which measures about 
i/5th inch in length, is greyish-green in 
colour, and is smooth and glistening. By 
the time this stage has been reached, most , 
of the contents of the hopper egg have been 
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devoured and the larva then enters its pupal 
pr chrysalis stage within the shell. 

On transforming into an adult, the wasp 
makes an opening in one end of the egg-shell 
and forces its way up to the surface of the 
soil, emerging through a small, irregular 
hole in the ground. Where parasites are 
numerous the surface of the ground may be 
marked by vast numbers of these minute 
emergence holes, which are in marked con- 
trast to the larger circular holes from which 
young hoppers have emerged. 

The female wasp, which measures about 
i/yth inch in length, has a glossy black body 
and reddish legs, and the forewings are 
slightly smoky. The antennae are i2-seg- 
mented. 

The male resembles the female in gene- 
ral appearance, but the legs are darker, the 
forewings are clear, and the antennae are 
lo-segmented. 

From observations made, it is indicated 
that the first adult wasp parasites commence 
to emerge at about the time that the hoppers 
from the same egg-beds hatch, but the adult 
wasps may lie within the hopper eggs for 
a period of several months, and, as the 
wasps are not long-lived, this ensures that 
they will be present at the time the hoppers 
have reached maturity and commenced to lay 
€ggs. 

The hopper eggs which are laid in the 
autumn, lie in the soil throughout the winter, 
and hatch in early spring, and the parasites 


pass this period within the hopper eggs. 
The life-cycle of the parasite in over-winter- 
ing hopper eggs may be as long as ten 
months. 

The number and effectiveness of this para- 
site vary greatly in different parts of the 
same district, and in different parts of the 
State. In some instances, whole egg-beds 



The Common Chelcid Wtsp Perttito of the PItgue Locust. 


may be destroyed by the wasps, while in 
others the amount of parasitism may be 
very low. It is evident, that although this 
native wasp parasite may be a factor in 
locust control, it is incapable of preventing 
the occurrence of periodical plagues of 
locusts. 


An Oleander Butterfly (Euploea corinna). 


During the past month this butterfly has 
occurred in numbers in the metropolitan dis- 



Tho Olatndor Buttorfly. 

Slightly less than actual sue. 

[Photo hy C. B, Chadwick. 


trict and in various northern and western 
areas of the State. It is a member of a 
tropical genus of butterflies and is the only 
species found as far south as Sydney. In 
early January of this year, however, speci- 
mens were received from as far south as 
Albury, on the southern border of the State. 

It does not occur in numbers every year 
near Sydney. 

Although most specimens received for 
identification have been found on oleander 
{Nerium)^ the caterpillars also feed on a 
large number of plants which have a milky 
sap. The plants recorded include native 
figs {Ficus spp.), StephanoHs, Rhynchos- 
permum, Mandevillea arid others. 
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The yellowish, spindle-shaped eggs are 
placed in an upright position on the surface 
of a leaf. The larva or caterpillar, which 
measures about inches in length when 
fully-fed, is greyish or reddish-brown with 
several black bands margined with white on 
the segments, and a lighter band along each 
side erf the body. There are four pairs of 
long, black, fleshy tenacles on the upper 
surface. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
about inch in len^h, is attached to some 
part of the food-plant and hangs head down. 
The pupae are variable in colour. Some are 
golden with darker bands and stripes or 
brown with darker markings. Others are 
beautiful shining silver and these have 
attracted considerable attention when hang- 
ing on the leaves. 

The butterflies, which measure about 3 
inches across their outspread wings, are of a 


general dark-brown colour marked with 
whitish spots. They have a slow flight.. 

Control measures, usually, are not neces- 
sary, but sprays containing arsenate of lead 
or D.D.T. could be used if required. 



Citerpillar of tht Oleander Butterfly (Slightly eniarged).9|^ 
[Photo by C. E. Chadtoick. m 


Tlie Orange-Barred Grass Mott (Butane terminalis) . 


From time to time various species of 
insects are recorded invading dwellings in 
large numbers. During the past month, the 



Caterpillar of the Orange-barrad Grass Moth. 

c 


small hairy caterpillars of the orange-barred 
grass moth have been numerous in various 



Group of Cocoons and Resting Adult of the Orange- 
barred Grass Moth. 

Actual size. 

suburbs around Sydney and have been found 
crawling about various rooms in houses and 
climbing up walls, over furniture and 
amongst clothing. 



Orange-barred Grass Moth. 

In some instances householders have been 
concerned, thinking they may be some new 

(Continued an zox.) 
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Sodium Fluoride for the Treatment of Round Worms in Pigs. 


SoDu'xM fluoride and oil of chenopodium are the 
only reliable drugs available for the removal of 
the large round worm in pigs. Oil of cheno- 
podium is relatively safe and will, on the average, 
remove most of the mature worms, but it is 
costly and involves individual treatments by 
stomach tube or drenching gun. 

Sodium fluoride was first recommended in 
America, but as it is an irritant poison it was 
decided not to recommend its use officially in New 
South Wales until it had been te.sted under labora- 
tory and field condition.s. Some general con- 
clusions bas(‘d on this work which has extended 
over the past three years can now be presented. 

Sodium .fluoride will remove over 90 per cent, 
of mature and immature round worms from the 
small intestine, has a high efficiency against at 
least one of the stomach worms (Ascarops sir on- 
gylina) and a variable efficiency a^inst nodule 
Worm, thorny-headed worm and whip worm. 

Method of Administration. 

Fluid drenches or wet mash preparation.s of 
sodium fluoride may result in death, acute gastro- 
enteritis or retardation of growth. 

Given as a powder mixed in a quantity of dry 
feed equivalent to one day’s grain ration per pig, 
it frequently causes vomiting, but in field trials 
involving some 2uo pigs it did not cause any 
deaths, and the weight gains to baconer weight 
of groups which were treated twice with sodium 


fluoride were comparable with those of similar 
groups treated with oil of chenopodium and greater 
than those of untreated infested controls. 

The most efficient dose rate is 0.15 grms. per lb. 
body weight. This is equivalent to i oz. for four 
50-lb. pigs or eight 2S-lb. pigs. Slightly lower 
dose rates are less efficient and higher dose rates 
more toxic. Treatment should be preceded by 24 
hours starvation. Scouring, pneumonic or very 
weak pigs should not be given sodium fluoride. 

Group treatment is satisfactory and economical 
provided the powder is evenly mixed in the bulk 
one day ration, and that there is no great dis- 
parity in the weights and stamina of the pigs con- 
stituting the group. It is necessary to provide 
enough troughs or self feeders to allow all pigs 
equal access to the feed without overcrowding. 

Since the drug makes the feed less palatable it 
is advisable to start treatment early in the morn- 
ing and to withhold all other feed for 24 hours. 
If any of the sodium fluoride-treated feed remains 
the following morning this should be removed. 

Pigs are best treated at the age of 10-12 week.s 
and again about three weeks later. Reinfestation 
is likely to occur unless they arc maintained in 
uninfested runs or pens. 

Owners proposing to undertake treatment with 
sodium fluoride are advised to con.sult their near- 
est Veterinarian or Inspector of Stock. — O. M. 
Macpherson,, B.V.Sc.. Veterinary Research 
Officer. 


Fruit Qxoymg— continued from page 73 . 


The dried product is then packed into 
clean boxes for consignment to wholesalers 
who pack the figs into i lb. cartons. 

Should the grower desire to pack and 
market his own product, the following pro- 
cedure may be adopted: — 

First, the fruit must be graded for size 
and quality. Sizing can be done by passing 
the fruit over screens with i^-inch, 
inch, i^-inch and ij^-inch holes. Fruit 
, -smaller than inches, together with over- 

dried, damaged and spotted figs, should not 
be packed. A ready market can usually be 
found for such fruit in the confectionery 

pMam d2 


trade. Diseased and green fruit should be 
discarded. 

After sizing and grading, the fruit is 
weighed into i lb. lots, flattened between the 
finger and thumb and packed into moulds 
for pressing into blocks. When packing into 
the moulds care should be taken to keep all 
the stems facing one way. The top layer 
should only show the eyes of the fruit facing 
out ; this gives a neat attractive pack of uni- 
form appearance. After pressing, the block 
of fruit is wrapped in cellophane, sealed and 
labelled. When wrapping, it is usual to have 
a piece of cardboard of correct size on the 
bottom of the block. The blocks of fruit 
are then packed into boxes for marketing. 
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m IMPROVED CASTRATING 
AND TAILING INSTRUMENT 

Sayers* new Sua!-purpase in- 
strumeni makes a one-man 
fob of eastraiing and tailing, 
it is easy to use, quick, clean 
and practically bloodless. Ho 
danger ol bruising, crushing 
or tearing. Ho holder needed 
tor the lamb*s legs. It has all 
the eliiciency oi old methods 
M Is simpler, cleaner and 
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m ANsm 

to yow iHppi^ proUm 

From every angle the Cooper Sheepshower is the ideal 
method of dipping. 

Dip is not wasted — the wash is used right down to the last 
few gallons. 

Independence, The small flock-owner is independent of out- 
side help. He can dip when and how he likes single-handed. 

It’s simple ... 100% effective ... it gives complete and 
uniform saturation on each sheep. 


SHEEPSHOWER 

CompleH parfituhn from: 

COOPER ERCINEERINS COMPANY PTV. LTD. 

P. O. BOX Bf, MASCOT 
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Observations on the — 

BREEDING HABITS OF ROMNEY MARSH EWES 


With Special Relerence to Hand Service. 
POSSIBIUnES OF ONCE-DAILY MATINGS. 


R. D. Eastoe, H.D.A., P. B. Sutton, H.D.A.,* and J. McDonald, H.D.A.,t 
Livestock Officers (Sheep and Wool). 

THE increasing importance of hand service in stud sheep breeding^ and the economy 
which conid be effected if once-daily mating should prove practicable, led to the making 
of a series of observations on the incidence of oestrus at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
These were followed by an experiment in which once-daily mating was contrasted with 
the usual practice of twice-daily mating. The former method appears likely to be a 
practicable proposition with the Romney Marsh. 


Observations. 

Observations have been made on the 
Romney Marsh flock at Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College on three occasions: (i) in 
1946* commencing on 29th April, and con- 
current with the normal mating programme : 
(2) in 1947, commencing on 14th April 
(no matings occurred in this first cycle) ; 
and (3), in 1947, commencing on 30th 


The figures in the accompanying 
tables (Figs, i, 2 and 3) are numbers 
of ewes. 

Three readings may be taken from 
the tables — ; 

Vertically the hour of commence- j 
ment of oestrus is shozvn; j 

Horizontally the hour of cessation; ■ 

and I 

Diagonally the duration of oestrus \ 
in hours. I 


April, with concurrent matings as described 
in the part of this article dealing with the 
experiment conducted in 1947. 

The procedure for determining the pre- 
sence of oestrus was to select in-season 
ewes b^ colour spotting, using vasectomised 
rams (‘Kelley, 1937). Similar teasers were 
used to test the presence or cessation of 
oestrus in selected ewes. Observations were 
made continuously, day and night, at four- 
hourly intervals. The method of record- 

•Assisted with 1946 observations. 

T Assisted with 1947 observations. 


ing was as follows: Any ewe which was 
not colourcrl at 2 a.m., but which was 
coloured at 6 a.m., was recorded as having 

Commenccfnent of Oestrws . 
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Commencement of Oestrws . 



Ewes. 19^7 (AprU). 

come on at 6 a.m. Similarly, ewes which 
would accept the teaser at 6 p.m., but would 
not stand at lo p.m., were recorded as hav- 
ing gone off at lo p.m. 

Time Factors in Oestrus. 

The average period on heat for each of 
the three sets of observations was : 

1946 — 31 hours 26 minutes (43 ewes): 

(April) 1947 — 3T hours 54 minutes (49 
ewes) ; 

(May) 1947 — 32 hours 5 minute.s (49 
ewes). 

The variations in duration of oestrus of 
the individual ewes are shown graphically 
in the histograms (Figs. 4, 5 and 6). Only 
one ewe in eight had a period on heat of 
less than 24 hours. 

The observations made on duration, the 
••hours of day of commencement and cessa- 
tion of oestrus have been assembled in 
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tabular form in Figs, i, 2 and 3. The 
figures in the body of these tables are num- 
bers of ewes. The vertical columns of the 
tables show the hour of the , day or night 
at which commencement of oestrus was 
observed. The horizontal rows of the 
tables indicate the hour (of the first or 
second day after commencement) at which 
cessation of oestrus was observed. The 
additional oblique ruling in the tables 
divides the ewes into groups with equal 
durations of oestrus. 

Examination of these tables will show 
that, in all, over the three sets of observa- 
tions, II ewes were first observed on heat 
at 2 a.m., 24 at 6 a.m., 29 at 10 a.m., 38 
at 2 p.m., 21 at 6 p.m. and 18 at 10 p.m. 
These ewes therefore came on heat in 
greatest numbers between 2 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
(64.5 per cent.), but almost as many com- 
menced oestrus between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
(62.4 per cent.). It should be mentioned 
Commencement of Oesfrus. * 
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that there appeared to be little association 
between the times of day in which indivi 
dual ewes commenced oestrus in succes 
sive periods. It may be noted, too, that 
these results differ from Kelley\s ( 1937 - 
observations' in this respect. He found that 
67.2 per cent, of his ewes came on at nigln 
—between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Cessation of oestrus was distributed as 
follows over all three sets of observations: 
20 ewes went off heat between 10 p.m. and 
2 a.m., 19 between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m., 24 
between 6 a.m. and 10 a.m., 19 between 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m., 21 between 2 p.m. and 
6 p.m., and 38 between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. 

It would appear from detailed examina- 
tion of the tables (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) that 
almost all ewes could be served by once- 
daily mating and that any hour in the 
twenty-four could be considered satisfac 
tory. For example, the situation for ser- 
vice at 5 p.m. is indicated by shading. Any 
ewes in the. hatched zone could not be 
served. Those in the darkened zone, al- 
though they would not stand voluntarily, 
could be held and served with every chance 
of conception as they would still be attrac- 
tive to the ram. All the remaining ewes 
would stand for service, with the exception 
of those in the dotted zone, whose service 
depends on the time they come on between 
2 p.m. and 6 p.m. and whether mustering 
is done prior to or after mating. 

Other observations may be mentioned 
which are of interest. In 1946, three out of 


forty- four ewes showed an aberrant period 
during oestrus, in one case for four hours, 
and in the other two cases for eight hours. 
Before and after this period, the desire 
during oestrus was quite normal. No cases 
of this kind were noted in 1947. 

Further observations suggest that loss of 
condition or other upsetting factors shorten 
the period the ewe is actually on heat. At an 
inspection of ewes after mating, seven 
showed signs of loss of condition, or dis- 
played poor constitution. All these ewes 
shov/ed erratic figures in varying degrees 
in their ocstrual records. Certain ewes 
which picked up in condition between the 
first and second onsets (1947) showed a 
greater duration during the second than 
the first onset. Other ewes which lost con- 
dition showed the reverse. 

From a practical viewpoint all ewes 
came in season within 17 days in each of 
the three sets of observations reported (c.f. 
Annual Kept., C.S.l.R. 1945). Only one 
dioestrus period was observed (1947), but 
the figures, which closely approximate 
Kelley’s ( 1937)’ hndings, were: — 

14-16 days, 10 per cent, of ewes; 

16- 17 days, 68 per cent, of ewes; 

17- 18 days, 22 per cent, of ewes. 

Daily Matini^s would be Practicable. 

Returning now specifically to the likeli- 
hood of success with oiice-daily matings, it 
has to be mentioned that there is a further 

Composite Duration 


1946 1947(1) 1947(2) 

Etjues 

I 

16 - 


[IlAJL 

Hours. 8 16 24 32 <0 48 5G 8 16 24 32 40 4fl 56 ft 16 24 32 40 48 56 



8 i6 24 32 40 48 56 


FIf . 4.— Histogram showing Duration of Oastrus, Romnty Marsh Ewas. 
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factor to be taken into consideration, namely two rams at Hawkesbury Agricultural Col- 
tKe optimum stage during oestrus for in- lege in 1947 disclosed appreciable numbers 
semination. Kelley (1937)*, working with of spermatozoa of healthy appearance in 
Merinos and Dorset Homs, estimated that all cases, 

the ovarian folKcle ruptures immediately ]n view of the likelihood of success of 
after cessation of oestrus. He assumed once-daily mating to be inferred from the 
that fertilisation occurs in the upper part above observations, it was decided to con- 
of the fallopian tubes and found that sper- duct an experiment to discover whether this 
matozoa reach this area in about 5 hours, metliod would work out in practice. 

Ewe& 

\ 



Fig. 5. — Histogram showing Time of Commoncoment of Oestrus in Romney Marsh Ewes. 


He, therefore, places the optimum time for 
insemination at 5 hours before cessation of 
oestrus, but recognises that the length of 
life of spermatozoa must also he taken into 
consideration. That the duration of the 
fertilising power of spermatozoa could be 
in excess of 24 hours is shown by the work 
of Quinlan (193^-33)*’* Kelley (1937)', 
and Lopoyrin and I.x)ginova (I939)^ 
Examination of the upper part of the 
fallopian tubes of six Romney Marsh ewes 
24 hours after seryice by one or other of 


Experiment Procedure. 

The present practice in hand-service is 
to mate twice daily (Kelley 193 7‘, Eastoc 
1945“), and the aim of the experiment was 
to determine whether or not once-daily ser- 
vice would prove equally satisfactory. 

To obtain a representative sample 49 
Romney Marsh ewes were normally classed 
into two sire groups and the ewes to each 
sire were further divided into maidens and 
bred ewes. From the four groups so ob- 
tained, selections were made at random. 
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The Clip to 

Winchcombe Carson 


And Top Values 
Certain 

SYDNEY or NEWCASTLE 



The firm’s organisation in both selling centres is 
right to the mark” in every particular. The 
show floor facilities are spacious and perfectly lighted. In experience, skill and energy 
as selling brokers, Winchcombe Carson’s service is on the highest standard. Write — 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney — to Watt Street, Newca de 
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LITTLE'S NUMEX SHEEP DIP 
“GAMMEXANE” 

A TRIUMPH OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH OVER PARASITES 

100% Effective in Controlling Keds (Ticks) and Lice on Sheep. 

More Effective than Derris Root or Rotenone. 

Its Residual Effect gives Maximum Protection Against Keds and Lice over 
an Extended Period. It is also Toxic to Blowflies. 

NUMEX is a highly concentrated pourable paste which readily mixes with 
soft, hard or brackish water. 

Packed in 1 \ lb tins, 5 to the case. Each tin of Numex makes 200 gallons 
of wash. It is safe and easily handled. 

It contains no Arsenic or Phenol. 


..»c,i.„f_WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED Distributors 

15 Phillip Street, Sydney 

Branches all Capital Cities. Agents at Country Centres 

Order early to avoid disappointment 
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SAFETY 


The Department of Railways is 
proud of the high reputation for safety 
enjoyed by it. In the past 21 years 
there has not been one fatality to a 
passenger due to an accident to a train. 

The Department is, however, 
concerned about railway travellers 
who expose themselves to danger by 
boarding moving trains, by skylarking 
on trains, and by indulging in similar 
dangerous practices. 

Besides risking prosecution for 
trespassing, many people risk their lives 
also by crossing railway lines at 
other than authorised places. Others 
thoughtlessly endanger railway 
employees by throwing bottles and 
other articles from carriage windows. 
The momentum of even small articles 
when thrown from a swiftly-moving 
train is sufficient to cause serious injury 
to anyone struck by them. 

Although the percentage of 
accidents is small there is no reason 
why, by the exercise of reasonable 
care, the number of mishaps could not 
be substantially reduced. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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(Double Strength) 
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(F.O.R. Sydbitr) 
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Half the ewes from each group were placed 
into the i2-hourly (or twice daily) experi- 
mental mating group and the other half 
into the 24-hourly (or once ^ily) experi- 
mental mating group. In addition to record- 
ing ear-tag numbers, ewes were marked 
with paint (Eastoe I 945 ”) to indicate their 
sire group and whether they were to be 
mated once or twice daily. 



am. pm 

Fig. 6.— Hittofram showing Composite Time of Cessation of 
Oestrus in Romney Marsh Ewes. 

Whilst oestrus persisted, 12-hourly group 
ewes were mated at 6 a.m. and 5 p.in.. 
which is normal practice, and the 24-hourly 
group at 5 p.m. only. All ewes were run 
together in one paddock with raddled vasec- 
tomised teasers to select the ewes on heat 
(Kelley 1937^. All came in for service 
within seventeen days, but teasers were left 
in for a further equivalent j^eriod to mark 
any ewes which returned. Six ewes only 
returned (12 per cent.). These were equally 
divided between the 12-hour and 24-110111' 
groups, four coming back to the old ram 


and two to the younger ram. These were 
served on return according to their group- 
ing and all these six ewes subsequently 
lambed successfully. 

All ewes were run together during gesta- 
tion and were grazed both on natural and 
improved pasture. The plane of nutrition 
was maintained at a satisfactory level. One 
drenching with phenothiazine was given in 
the early stages of pregnancy. Two ewes 
died during pregnancy ; conception was con- 
firmed by post-mortem examination. For 
all other ewes, the conception recorded is 
based on actual lambing. 

Successful Conceptions. 

The results obtained are given in the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the actual num- 
ber of ewes in each experimental group 
which did and did not conceive. It will be 
seen tliat there was a difference in concep- 
tion of 5.9 per cent, in favour of the twice- 
daily, in comparison with once-daily mating. 
The difference is statistical!}' non -significant, 
but may be real, and further experimental 
work will be necessary to determine its 
magnitude. 


Con* 

: cHved 

1 Failed 

Total 

1 Mated 

Conception 
Percent- 
1 age 

r,roup I — 
li-hourlyt 

uiatini^ ■ Sire J77 .)l 
.Siri' 2 ()£ of 

1 

’'14 

10 

T.^ 

I 

1 1 

1.5 

per cent, 

... 

^ "lotal 



3 

26 

88-5 

1 1 roup II — i 
.♦4- hourly} 

mating j Sire 277 of 

1 Sire 292 of 

43 j 

’^-Ll 

8 

II 1 

1 

I 

3 

I 

ZI 

12 


: Total 

! 

19 I 

4 

23 

82-6 

t 


The seven ewes which did not lamb, 
failed to return for re-service. There were 
three in the 12-hourly group and four in 
the 24-hourly group. From subsequent 
examination of the breeding cards, it would 
appear that two of the four ewes which 
failed to conceive in the 24-hourly group 
are barren. 

The average gestation period of the ewes 
which lambed in this experiment was I47*9 
days, with a range from 135 to 135 days. 
Thirty ew^es (75 per cent.) lambed within 
the range oi 146 to 150 days, whilst five 
ewes (i2jl» per cent.) were ab(we and five 
ewes ( 12!^ per cent.) were below this 
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ra^e (c,f. Kelley i937»’ i^aley and Eastoe 

ms")- 

Summarj. 

Two groups of Romney Marsh ewes, 
the one (26 ewes) mated twice daily, the 
other (23 ewes) mated once daily, showed 
but little difference in conception percent- 
age (88 and 83 per cent, respectively). 

Once-a-day mating greatly reduces the 
time and labour involved in mustering of 
raddled ewes in comparison with twice-a- 
day mating. Afternoon appears to be the 
most satisfactory time for 24-hourly 
mating. 

The duration ot oestrus is sufficiently 
long to permit of once-daily matings, but 
ewes with very short periods may require 
special attention. 

Ewes kept on a satisfactory and even 
plane of nutrition display more regularity 
in their oestrual periods than those affected 
by variable diet and/or other upsetting 
factors. 


[February I* 1948 , 

The fallopian tubes of slaughtered ewes 
were found to contain spermatozoa of 
healthy appearance 24 hours after coitus. 

The average gestation period of the 4^ 
ewes which lambed in this experiment was 
147.9 days, slightly less than the accepted 
period of 1 50 ^ys. 
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Benzene Hexachloride (B.H.C.) for 

The abnormal, showery weather and relatively 
low temperatures during the past two months have 
rendered sheep particularly susceptible to blow- 
flies. During this period body strike has been 
very severe. In the Upper Hunter Valley, where 
the fly has been very troublesome, up to 50 per 
cent, of young sheep have been affected with body 
strike. In order to combat the blowfly in this 
district young sheep have been and are being 
shorn six months, and less, off shears. The blow- 
fly has been so severe that a heavy incidence of 
body strike has even occurred in freshly-shorn 
sheep. 

An Experiment at Scone. 

Since preliminary work with B.H.C. has shown 
that this chemical has merit as a preventive of 
poll strike in rams and as a blowfly dressing, an 
experiment was arranged on Mr. F. C Kater’s 
property, Grampian Hills, Bunnan, near Scone, to 
determine its value as a preventive of body strike 
in sheep. The trial was commenced on 30th 
December, 1947. 

In this experiment two groups of sheep, each 
containing 100 July-shorn ewes, eighteen months 
old, were treated with a dispersion of B.H.C. 

One group was treated in a spray dip, in which 
the bottom and top sprays worked simultane- 
ously, with a dispersion of B.H.C. at an initial con- 
* centration of 0.5 per cent. The sheep were treated 
in two pens and were sprayed for three periods, 
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Preyentioii of Body Strike in Sheep. 

of 2 minutes each, with a minute interval between 
spraying. The fleece was not completely wetted, 
although 1.3 gallons of dispersion were removed 
per sheep. 

In the other group the sheep were jetted over 
the shoulders and along the back with 0.32 per 
cent. B.H.C. at rate of four sheep per gallon. 
The jetting was conducted with a three- jet nozzle 
at 60 lb. pressure per square inch, and a satis- 
factory wetting of the wool was obtained. 

The two treated groups were run with approxi- 
r'atelv ^00 untreated ewes. During the subse- 
quent three weeks the fly was very active, and 
19 per cent, of body strike occurred in the un- 
treated sheep. In the group which had been 
jetted over the shoulders and down the back, four 
sheep were struck but three of these strikes oc- 
curred away from the jetted area. No strikes 
occurred during this period in the sheep which had 
been treated in the spray dip. 

If favourable conditions for body strike persist, 
young sheep could be advantageously treat^ with 
B.H.C. with either of the methods used in this 
experiment. 

The writer is grateful to Mr. F. C. Kater, of 
Bunnan, for making the sheep available for the 
trial and to Messrs. William Cooper and Neph- 
ews Pty. Ltd. for supplying the preparation for 
the investigation— G. J. Shanahan, Assistant 
Entomologist. 
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Part of Hawkasbury Collect Apiary. 


APIARY NOTES 


THE PRODUCTION AND TREATMENT OF HONEY.* 


♦ 

W. A. Goodacre, Special Livestock Officer (Bees). 

IN the prodnction and treatment of honey, the bees themselves have the first and most 
important part to play, and being specially endowed by nature to carry oat the work 
they can be depended upon to do it to perfection. 

Then the human comes into the picture, and if thb delicious natural food is to 
be brought to the table without deterioration, the bee-farmer, the packer, and finally the 
housewife mast give it the care and attention it deserves. 


Nectar is Not Honey. 

The general impression that bees gather 
honey from flowers is not strictly correct. 
Actually, they gather nectar, a dilute sac- 
charine liquid, which is the raw material 
from which the bees — the chemists of the 
hive, as we may term them — make the honey. 

A worker bee has a special sac in her 
body to hold the nectar as it is gathered and 
many flowers may be visited before a full 
load is secured. On the way home the field 
bees make some small contribution towards 
the changing of the nectar into honey. On 
arrival home the supply is transferred to 
house bees (young workers) who further 


the process of inverting the simple sugar of 
nectar into honey before it is placed in the 
honey-comb cells in the hive. 

Processing in the Hive. 

Even at this stage, the honey is rather 
dilute, and further moisture must be evap- 
orated from it by the bees fanning with 
their wings to force a current of air over 
the surface of the partially filled combs. 

Thus, during a honey flow, there is great 
activity until the combs in the hive are full 
of honey properly balanced in its sugar con- 
tents of dextrose, levulose and sucrose, the 
keeping qualities of the honey being ensured 
by the high concentration of these important 
sugars in relation to the moisture content. 

M 


♦Notes of a recent broadcast address. 
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Honey is not entirely made up of the sugars 
mentioned, as it is known also to contain 
enzymes and mineral matter important to 
the health of humans. 

On completion of the process of trans 
forming the nectar into honey, the honey 
stored in the combs is capped over with a 
thin film of wax, beautifully patterned over 
each individual cell. Framed combs on dis- 
play at the Royal or country shows never 
fail to attract attention. 



Diagram showing Principal Components of Honey. 


* Miscellaneous includes dextrin, protein, ash and un!<hown 
substances. 

To the bee-farmer, the capping of the 
combs by the bees denotes that the honey 
is ready for extraction. The number of full 
combs the apiarist will remove from the 
hives for extraction will depend on whether 
the honey flow is likely to continue, or 
whether the winter period is approaching 
and a more than usual quantity of stores 
must be left with the colonies. The capa- 
city of populous colonies of bees to store 
honey above their own requirements during 
a honey flow is remarkable ; an average 
storage of 6o lb. per hive every two weeks 
whilst the flow lasts is quite usual in well 
managed apiaries. 
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Extraction Work* 

To proceed with the extracting work, the 
bee-farmer removes the full combs from the 
hives, any adhering bees being shaken in 
front of the hive entrance where provision 
is made for them to crawl up from the 
ground into the hive. The use of a brush 
is necessary at times to dislodge some bees 
which persist in hanging to the combs. 
When a barrow or yard trolley load of full 
combs is secured, it is taken to the honey 
house for extraction of the honey. 

In extraction, the capping over the honey 
is first cut off with a special type of knife 
kept heated in hot water or by steam forced 
through a steam jacketed portion of the 
blade. The cut-off cappings, which also 
contain some honey, fall into a cappings re- 
ducer which is also kept heated with hot 
water or steam. This reducer saves the 
bee-farmer a good deal of work as, in addi- 
dition to melting the wax from the cappings, 
it also separates the honey from the melted 
wax. 

The uncapped combs of honey are now 
ready for placing in the honey extractor. 
In the body of this machine, a number of 
baskets for holding the combs are attached 
to a mechanism which can l)e revolved at 
the required speed. When the extractor is 
in action, the honey is removed from the 
uncapped combs by centrifugal force and 
the combs are not damaged to any extent 
during the process. 

As the extracting work proceeds, the 
honey from the extractor is either gravi- 
tated or pumped into honey tanks, after 
passing through a fine mesh strainer. The 
honey is allowed to remain in the tanks to 
settle properly, and is then drained off into 
6o Ib. honey tins or drums, which are used 
for bulk storage on the farm. In large 
apiaries a special heating apparatus is em- 
ployed to expedite the straining and settling 
of honey. This heating reduces the viscosity 
of the honey. 

Causes of Deterioaation. 

If the beekeeper follows a sound tech- 
nique in carrying out his part of the work, 
there is no reason why the honey finally 
tinned off into bulk containers should not 
contain all the special qualities of this 
valuable food. 

However, if the honey is extracted before 
the combs are reasonably well capped by 




where one tree grew before 


|r|ID you know that the manufacturers of Masonite are making fttresls as well as 
hardboards? Yes . . • although the trees that arc felled for the making of Masonite 
arc commercially useless for any other purpose, the makers appreciate the national 
importance of maintaining Australia's forests. They plant two trees 
for every one they fell. Last year, the Masonite organisation planted 
18,000 tree seedlings, and the number will be greatly increased 
from year to year. This source to the nation is regarded 
being equal in importance to the increasing prodiictiun and 
supply of Australia's most durable and versatile liardboards 
— Masonite — “the wonder boards of 1,000 uses.” 

MASONITE CORPORATION (AUSTRALIA) LIMiTLu 
SALES AND SERVICE DIVISION: 

369 Pitt Strsst. Sydnsy; S33 Cellini Strsst, Mslbeurns; 337 Qusan Strast, Brisbana; 31 Chesser Street, Adola:d»‘ 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tractor Disc Harrows 


OVERHEAD 

REAR SNUBBING BLOCKS 


TRUSS -TYPE 
ANGUE-5TEEL FRAMES 
WITH HEAVY STBEi. 

. GUSSETS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
WEIGHT BOXES 



CURVED SET-LEVER 
BARS KEEP GANGS 
LEVEL AT ANY ANGLE 


‘A^CORMICK- DEE RING 
HEAT-TREATED HEAVY GAUGE 
DISCS WITH CRIMPED 
CENTRES 


FRONT AND RfiMI FRAA^ 
SAME height; mAUCHT m 
LOW, AIDWC PWETRATIftiT 



INTERNATIOIIAL 

NAKVtSm 


FdB BETTER SEED BEDS 
and BETTER CROPS 


W rORKING fallow to conserve 
moisture and check drift requires 
careful planning. Fallow land or- 
stubble can be worked more efficiently, 
faster, and more economically when a 
tractor disc harrow is used . . . 
McCormick-Deering GL-9A tractor disc 
harrows are easily controlled by the 


tractor driver to create any tilth desired' 
. . . Heat-treated, heavy gauge crimped- 
centre discs retain keen cutting edges 
for handling straw stubble, and stand' 
up to years of hard work. McCormick- 
Deering tractor disc harrows are avail- 
aUe in 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-ft. sizes . . . 


See Your Nemest Internatioiisl Haivester Dealer Now 

INTKNNATIONAL HARVESTKR company of AUSTRALIA FTV. LTD-.. <INe. IN RRANCHCOIN A4,L CAPITAt. CITISR, FACTORY i ORKLOWO. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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the bees, the sugars in it may not be pro- 
perly balanced, and the moisture content 
may be higher than desired. This will 
result in some deterioration of the natural 
flavour and aroma and possibly in inter- 
ference with the keeping qualities of the 
honey. Then again, honey must not be over- 
heated as its natural colour will be affected, 
and the enzyme invertase may be destroyed. 
For straining and clarification of honey, th(‘ 
temperature should not exceed lOO deg. 
Fahr. These are important points that 
should be kept in mind by the bee-farmer. 

Blending Honey. 

Honeys of a variety of flavours and 
colours are produced from different species 
of flora, and rather than put out the various 
types in separate lines, wholesale packers of 
honey prefer to make up standard blends. 
This blending work requires careful atten- 
tion to selection of the honey to be used. 
The packer must, of course, avoid over- 
heating. 

Candied Honey. 

Candied honey has become popular for 
table use in recent years. The candying of 
honey is a natural process of crystallisation, 
and most types of liquid honey can be made 
to candy very quickly if given a start by 
stirring into them 5 to to per cent, of can- 
died honey. To facilitate the mixing and 
ensure dispersion of this starter, the tem- 
perature of the liquid honey should be about 


75 degrees. A good stirring is necessary, 
and afterwards the honey should be moved 
to a cool place ; a temperature of about 57 
degrees is the best. The cool months of 
the year are the best for making candied 
honey, as its texture does not hold well 
under warm conditions. 

To make special lines of candied honey, 
the candy starter must be a selected, whitish, 
fine-grained type, and selection of the liquid 
honey for its flavour and candying charac- 
teristics is also desirable. The stirring of 
any candied honey will cause it to whiten 
in colour and make the grain fine. This 
could be tested in a small way in the home 
should the honey on hand candy naturally ; 
all that is necessary is to beat it up like a 
cake mixture in a mixing bowl. Only small 
quantities should be processed at a time 
as needed for the table. 

When it is desired to liquify candied 
honey in the home the jar should be stood 
in a saucepan of water kept hot, but not 
lx)iling. until the crystals melt. 

Honey, liquid or candied, if exposed, will 
absorb moisture from the atmosphere, par- 
ticularly during damp weather. In the home, 
therefore, the jar of honey must be kept 
properly sealed. During warm weather 
honey for the table is much nicer if kept 
in the ice-chest or refrigerator; under cool 
conditions the honey is denser and more 
appetising. 


Insect Pests — continued from page 91. 


household pest that would attack clothing, 
carpets or other materials; but these fears 
are needless as these caterpillars feed on 
growing vegetation. They only enter build- 
ings when wandering about seeking a place 
in which to spin their cocoons. 

The larva or caterpillar, which may 
measure up to inch in length, is of a 
greyish-brown colour, and covered with 
groups of long hairs. In addition it bears 
along the sides of its body, short tufts or 
‘‘brushes” of hairs. 

The caterpillar feeds on grasses and low 
herbage, and when fully-fed spins a loose, 
light-brown, silken cocoon into which it 
weaves the long hairs fro:u its body. The 


cocoons are irregularly oval in outline and 
are frequently found grouped together. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
slightly less than 54 inch in length, is 
reddish-brown in colour. 

The adult, which is somewhat variable in 
size, is a small moth that usually measures 
slightly less than i incli across its outspread 
wings. The forewings are black with 
irregular orange markings across them, and 
the hindwings are black and orange. The 
body, also, is black and orange. 

The known range of this moth extends 
from the neighbourhood of Sydney north- 
wards to Maryborough in Queensland. It 
is a nightflier and is attracted to lights. 
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Pullorum Disease. 

A Major Cause of Mortality in Chickens, Ducklings 
and Turkey Poults. 


D. G. CiiRiSTiK^ B.V.Sc., H.D.A,, \'eterinary 


IT is generally agreed that this disease is responsible for heavier losses in young chickens 
than any other single cause. Some poultry fanners declare that with chickens of certain 
breeds, brooding is reduced to a gamble unless a prior test of the adult stock has beea 
made and carrier birds removed. 

This disease was first recognised as an entity about the beginning of the century in 
America, where it caused high mortality in outbreaks in hen-hatched chicks. When 
incubators became popular and bigger numbers of chickens were hatched, the dbease 
came into greater prominence. The mass production methods of the present day, involving 
the use of large capacity air-agitated incubators and intensive brooding equipment, by 
virtue of the facility with which they can effect the spread of the dbease, demand that 
measures to control pullorum dbease be given No. 1 priority. 


The Cause. 

Pullorum disease is caused by a micro- 
scopic germ called Salmonella pullorum. 
This germ can live only a few days on a dry 
surface exposed to sunlight. However, in 
sheds and in moist situations it will survive 
for long periods. It will persist in dirty 
brooding equipment from one season to 
the next. In one experiment the germ was 
still alive after four and half years in a 
piece of dry cloth kept indoors. 

Susceptible Birds. 

All breeds of fowls are susceptible, but 
it is observed that the light breeds (Medi- 
terranean), particularly the White Leghorn, 


show a greater tolerance to the disease than 
the heavy breeds, vSo that while a 30 ])er 
cent, mortality may be experienced in White 
Leghorns, a 90 per cent, mortality is not an 
uncommon occurrence in the heavy breeds. 

Numerous outbreaks have occurred in 
ducklings and young turkeys. In turkeys 
the disease has assumed greater importance 
with the introduction of mass incubation 
and brooding methods. 

Other birds which have suflfered from the 
disease are: — Pheasants, guinea fowls, 
quail, bullfinches, and sj)arrows. The possi- 
bility of carrier wild birds causing a break- 
down in clean flocks should not be dis- 
regarded. 
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Mott Sttfceptible Ago. 

Chickens from day old to three weeks 
old are most prone to the condition. If 
infection occurs after three weeks nior 
tality is L^enerally low and most chicken> 
recover, to develop into adult carriers of 
the germ. 

Immune Strains. 

Quite apart from the difference in sus- 
ceptibility between breeds, it has been 
demonstrated that certain strains of fowls 
within breeds show a stronger than normal 
resistance to pullorum disease. The breed- 
ing of such resistant strains may be a feature 
of the control of this diease in the future. 

Predisposing Causes. 

While pullorum disease cannot occur 
without the presence of the germ, any 
factors which cause a low^ering of the birds* 
resistance may lead to greatly increased 
losses if operating wdth the disease. 

Bad brooding equipment and faulty man- 
agement are two important predisposing 
causes. Chilling of chicks results from in- 
sufficient heat which causes the chicks to 
crowd and then suffocate. Another serious 
error is overcrowding. Again, some neglect 
the brc'oder house temperature and concen- 
trate on the brooder temperature, forgetting 
that the temperature of the brooder house 
environment is nearly as important as that 
in the brooder. It should be more widely 
realised that within reason and providing 
chicks can move away from its source, it is 
jiractically impossible to provide too much 
lieat in the brooder; the comfort of the 
chickens and not the actual temperatun* 
should be the guide. When brooder tem- 
peratures were increased from 5 to 10 
degrees above normal levels in the case of 
batches of chickens infected with pullorum 
disease, the losses were significantly reduced 
in comparison with similar infected batches 
brooded at normal temperatures. This 
“artificial fever” treatment has proved help- 
ful in dealing w'ith outbreaks of the disease. 

The Cycle of Infection. 

Reference to the diagram will indicate 
the definite cycle of infection which applies 
in this disease. In an outbreak some affected 
chickens recover but still harbour the germ 
in the ovary. On reaching adult stage these 
carrier birds come into lay and a proportion 
of their eggs (one figure stated is 33.7 per 


cent.) are infected with the germ. Fortun- 
ately most of these eggs fail to hatch. 

When an infected egg does hatch the 
flutf (carrying the germ) from the newly - 
hatched chicken dries, floats through the 
hatching chamber and is inhaled by other 
chickens, setting up infection in their lungs. 
Such infected chickens may die within the 
next two to five days, but prior to death 
pass the germ in their droppings, so enab- 
ling spread of the disease to other chickens 
which pick up the germ in feed or water. 
The cycle of infection is continued by those 
chickens which recover from the disease and 
become carriers. 

Tlie disease can be spread from one adult 
bird to another by infected droppings, 
cannibalism of infected birds, egg eating, 
egg picking, and even by flies. While the 
rate of spread is slow it is seen to be of 
the greatest importance when an endeavour 
is made to eradicate the disease from a 
flock. 

A high percentage of infertile incubator 
eggs from an infected flock contain the 
germ, and when fed to healthy hens set up 
the disease, the hens becoming carriers. A 
number of farmers have been “caught” bv 
this practice of feeding infertile eggs to 
hens. 

Infection has been transmitted to chickeirs 
from carrier hens by direct or indirect con- 
tact and severe outbreaks have occured in 
this manner. Indirect contact may include 
the carrying of infection from adult yards 
to the brooder runs on boots. 

Appearance of the Disease. 

While a Avhole range of symptoms can be 
described for this disease, in some outbreaks 
the owmer finds chickens dead without very 
much evidence of previous sickness. 

Affected chickens may appear chilled and 
huddle together, even though the brooder 
temperature is normal. They refuse food, 
show laboured breathing and chirp per- 
sistently. A white diarrhoea with brown in 
it may be noticed : it is sticky and may cause 
a pasting of the vent. 

Infected adults do not generally show 
symptoms, but occasionally the disease 
assumes a septicaemic (blood poisoning) 
form and affected birds are listless, show a 
diarrhoea and die. Because the occurrence 
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of this form in adults is unusual, veterinary 
advice should be sought if there is any 
doubt. 

Features ef an OntbrealL 

Typically losses commence on about the 
second day after hatching, where infection 
has been picked up in the incubator. 
Chickens infected by the droppings of such 
incubator-infected chickens and chickens 
placed in infected brooders, commence to 
die on the fourth to sixth day. 

The mortality rate reaches its peak on 
the tenth to twelfth day and then declines, 
deaths ceasing somewhere between the 


experienced in thiity-two outbreaks involv- 
ing 20,000 poults in America. 

Unfortunately losses are not restricted to 
a mortality in chickens. Other avenues of 
loss in this disease are decreased hatchability 
of eggs, stunting of carrier chickens, odd 
mortality of adult birds and lowered egg 
production of carrier adults. 

Pust-Moftem Appe«raiice$. 

]n CMckens . — careful examination is 
required to detect abnormalities character- 
istic of the disease. At least six chickens 
should be “post-mortemed’', as fewer may 
not show sufficient features to establish a 



Diasram showing Cycle of In.'ection of Pullorutn DiMtio and Control Measures Recommended. 

\ Adapted from Biestor and Devries^ 


twentieth and twenty-eighth day. In the 
case of turkeys the peak is reached rather 
earKer than the twelfth day. 

Lottes {rom tbe Disease. 

In severe outbreaks the mortality rate 
may vary from 70 to 90 per cent, in the case 
of heavy breeds ; 20 to 40 per cent, in White 
Leghorns ; 30 to 50 per cent, in ducks, and in 
turkey poults infected in the incubator an 
average mortality percentage of 34.5 was 
Pag9 104 


diagnosis beyond doubt, and there is the 
further possibility that another disease con- 
dition may be operating at the same time. 

The following changes will be observed, 
although not all may be seen in any one 
chicken, and because the germ is in the blood 
stream, lesions may appear in any por- 
tion of the body, while evidence of blooil 
poisoning will l)e noted. 

The Jungs will be congested (dark or 
livid) and may show yellowish-green to grey 
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Cui this eat — - it will help you to fintl as 



ROTARY HOE EXHIBIT 

All models and attachments of Howard Rotary 
Hoes wl.l be there for you to inspect. All 
the advantages of Rotary tillage will be 
explained to you by agricultural experts. The 
exhibit is sponsored by the Howard Rotary 
Hoe Division of York Motors Pty. Ltd., 
36-40 Parramatta Rd„ Camperdown, Sydney. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY EASTER SHOW 

March 20th to March 31st 
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Farm Labour Problem? 

No Cost or Obligation 


Full CE.S. laciiities are yours for the 
asking — entirely free of cost and obli- 
gation on your part. From applicants 
registered with it, the C.E.S. selects 
those* conforming to your require- 
mefi£e* and refers them to you for 
your decision. 

To thtaH yourself of this free service, 
’phofie* call or write to your nearest 
Distrkt Employment Officer at— 


Albury 

Leeton 

Armidale 

Lismore 

Bathurst 

Lithgow 

Bega 

Liverpool 

Broken Hit 

Muswellbrook 

Cess nock 

Murwillumbah 

Cootimundr. 

Narrabri 

Cowra 

Nowra 

Deniliquin 

Orange 

Dubbo 

Parkes 

Goulburn 

Penrith 

Grafton 

Tam worth 

Griffith 

Taree 

Hornsby 

Wagga 

Invereil 

West Maitland 

Katcomb) 

Windsor 

Kempsey 

Lambton 

Wollongong 


The very Man You Want 
may be Looking for You 

The effort you make to find people to fill vacancies is 
possibly limited in scope .... But the Commonwealth 
Employment Service has the facilities to spread the search 
far and wfde— to reach the greatest number of people of the 
type you want. 

Whether the problem is to find a labourer or a station man- 
ager. an accountant or a cook, the nation-wide network of 
offices and agencies of the C.E.S. provides the quickest 
means of bringing suitable applicants to your notice. 

The very man you want may be looking for you and the C.E.S. 
is anxious to help by putting you in touch with one another. 



coMMOiniiEJimi DincfniEiiTSERma 


For addresses, see Telephone Directories 




Telephone: 
BX 1641 

(3 lines) 

e 

Telegrams: 

“MANGROVITE 

Sydney. 


(Charles Ludowl^i. Managing Director) 
49 YORK STREET, (WYNYARD 
SQUARE), SYDNEY. 


When you use 

MANGROVITE 

LEATHER BELTING 


Because .... It is made of 
selected ox hides, and undergoes the 
special Mangrovite Tanning processes. 
This makes for exceptional strength, 
maximum grip, minimum stretch. 
There Is a Mangrovite Leather Beit 
for every need. 

We are manufacturers of: Leather 
Belting, Rawhide Belting, Pump 
Leathers, Harness Leathers, Cut 
Soles, etc. 

Obtainable from your local Store 
or direct from 
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areas, varying from a pin’s head to a wheat 
grain in size. Lung changes are more 
prominent when infection has occurred in 
the incubator. 

The intestine, particularly the first part, 
may be inflamed and a fairly constant find- 
ing is the presence of a cheesy plug or core 
in the two blind guts or caeca. 

Small yellow areas may be seen in tlic 
heart wall, in the liver and sometimes in the 
spleen. The liver is sometimes mottled and 
presents a cedar appearance which differs 
from the typical light-yellow ochre-coloured 
liver of the newly-hatched chicken. In 
chickens over ten days old there is fre- 
quently an abnormal retention of the yolk. 

In Adults . — When the septicaemic (blood 
poisoning) form of the disease appears in 
adults, post-mortem examination will gener- 
ally show a much enlarged and discoloured 
liver, together with enlargement of the 
spleen, inflammation of the heart sac (peri- 
carditis) and misshapen yolks (ova ) on long 
stalks in the ovary. Carrier birds will show 
changes only in the ovary and the character- 
istic misshapen yolks are noted. 

Diagnoiif. 

An accurate diagnosis is established ]»y 
the recovery of the germ {Salmonella 
piillorum) from chickens which have died 
from the disease. This w'ork is carried out 
in the laboratory and places the issue beyond 
all doubt. It is therefore suggested that 
owners take affected chickens to a veterin- 
arian. 

Carrier adult birds are detected by mean.*^ 
of the agglutination test. The rapid whulc 
blood agglutination test can be carried out 
on the farm (see separate departmental 
leaflet), and while no biological test is icx^ 


per cent, accurate, this is quite satisfactory 
for all practical purposes. 

Differential Diagnosis. 

Pullorum disease may be confused with 
any one of the following: — 

Brooder 1' roubles . — Overcrowding and 
chilling of chickens will cause serious mor- 
tality. Chickens huddle together and death 
is caused by suffocation. On post-mortem 
examination the lungs are found to be very 
congested. Wet, unhygienic brooders will 
cause loss. As mentioned previously, the 
maintenance of adequate heat is of para- 
mount importance, and the brooder house 
temperature should be kept as constant as 
jjossible by insulating the building with bag 
curtains or by lining it. 

Oiuphalifis is essentially an inflammation 
of the navel and losses generally cease about 
seven days after hatching. 

Coccidiosis and Blackhead . — These con- 
ditions generally make their appearance in 
chickens from three weeks of age onwards, 
but outbreaks have been seen as early as the 
seventh day. Blood is observed in the 
droppings and the small intestine and caeca 
ndind guts) are inflamed. 

Brooder Pneumonia (Aspergillosis). — A 
not very common condition. It is caused by 
a fungus which affects the lungs and air 
sacs particularly. The fungus is picked 
up from mouldy food or from surroundings 
when conditions are wet and unhygienic. 

Sexing Injuries . — Death occurs at once or 
within two days of sexing, and chickens 
show a ruptured abdominal wall or ruptured 
blood vessels in the liver or lung on post- 
mortem examination. 

(To be concluded.) 


It is quite a mistake to think that the damage 
sustained by land as the result of a bush fire is 
®”ly superficial, points out a pamphlet issued by 
the New South Wales Bush Fires Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

thoughtless are inclined to assume that 
the effects of fire soon pass away. Rain comes 
quickly there is a green shoot in the grass 
and all seems well. This is far from being the 
case, as often such plants as come are only of a 
transient nature. The grass on which the land- 
owner relies — ^the perennial grasses — are often 
entirely destroyed, and it may be years before 


good stock-carrying grass has become established 
again. The fierce fire running over the surface 
of the soil burns out of it all the organic matter 
which helps the land to absorb and retain moisture. 
Grass and other surface covering such as small 
shrubs provide protection against winds and heavy 
run-off of water and save the soil, and shelter 
more delicate grasses. Destruction of this shel- 
tering cover lessens the productivity of the land. 

‘Trevention of fires requires the utmost co- 
operation of all sections of the community and. 
in addition, individual effort on the part of each 
landowner. 
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Poultry Notes. 

E. Hadungton, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


GROWING GREEN FEED CROPS. 

FOLLOWING good early iomiaer rains, those who wish to grow addithmal areas of green 
feed for antomn and winter requirements should nnderteke the early preparatkm of 
land. In nmny cases^ caUTatiMi is left nntil the time for planting arrives, and consequently 
the ground is not in a suitable condition to ensure the proper estnUMuBent of the crop. 
Thtt applies partknlarly to land which has been overgrown with grass or weeds, and 
in such cases it is essential that the ground be cultivate a number of times before the 
crop is sown. When the ground is not thoroughly clean weeds and grass come up with the 
crop and choke it before it becomes establbbed. 


Lucerne and Berseem Clover. 

It is preferable to concentrate on two or 
three crops which will provide a supply 
throughout the year. For this purpose the 
best crops are lucerne and Berseem clover, 
with, perhaps, rape or barley if facilities 
are available for planting at the right time. 
The Berseem clover grows readily during 
the cold months when the lucerne is at a 
standstill. An added advantage is that both 
crops can be treated by the same cultural 
methods, which simplifies the work of pro- 
viding a green feed supply. 

In both cases the seed should be sown in 
drills i8 inches to 2 feet apart, so as to 
allow for cultivation and manuring between 
the rows; it should be sown to a depth of 
^ inch and covered with fine soil. It is 
essential that a watering system be installed 
to ensure growth during dry spells. 

•'Where these two crops are being grown, 
it is best to have an area of lucerne about 
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twice that of Berseem clover, as the Berseemt 
clover grows much more quickly. It must, 
of course, be understood that Berseem 
clover is only an annual, but will provide 
good cutting up to September or (October, 
according to the weather conditions, whereas 
lucerne will last for about seven years or 
more if given the necessary attention. 

For Best Results with Lucerne. 

Of the various crops which can be used 
for green feed, lucerne is the most satisfac- 
tory owing to the fact that, if kept properly 
cultivated, manured and watered, cuttings 
may be made throughout the year, with the 
exception of the coldest winter months, when 
the crop is more or less dormant. Lucerne 
can be grown on almost any land in the 
County of Cumberland, provided that a per- 
manent water supply is available and poultry 
or other suitable manure is applied in a 
proper manner. Good crops can be grown 
under these conditions, even on poor, sandy 
soil. 
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Prior to planting lucerne it is advisable 
to fallow the land, and where this is done 
it is only nece 3 sary to plough to a depth of 
about 4 inches prior to sowing. After this 
ploughing the ground should be thoroughly 
harrowed and rolled to break it to a fine 
'tilth. In the case of heavy soils a further 
harrowing is advisable after the rolling to 
.prevent caking after rains. 

By sowing lucerne in drills it is possible 
to cultivate between the rows and apply 
frequent dressings of poultry manure, which 
:should be allowed to rot before being dug 
in. FVesh manure should not be applied too 




Crop. 


January ... 
February ... 

March 


.\pril ...| 

May 

lune 

July 

August 
September 
October . . . 

Noveinl)er 
December. . . 


Maize, cowpeas. 

Maize, barley, rape, field peas, kale, silver beet, 
Berseem clover. 

Lucerne, wheat, oats, rape, barley, field peas, 
kale, silver beet, Berseem clover, Chinese cabbage, 
(Wong Bok). 

Lucerne, oats, barlev, field peas, kale, red clover, 
silver beet, Chinrsi! cabbage, (Wong Bok). 

Lucerne, clovers, oals, barley, silver beet, rye. 


Stiver beet. 

Huegarian millet, Japanese millet, maize, lucerne. 
Cowpeas, mai/e, Hungarian millet, Japanese millet, 
lucerne. 

Cowpeas, maize, Hungarian millet, Japanese millet. 
Cowpeas, maize. 



dose to the roots, as it may cause injury 
and kill ofif some of the plants. 

For the coastal districts, Hunter River 
and Tamworth varieties of lucerne are most 
suitable. Only the best seed obtainable 
should be secured, and care should be taken 
that the seed is free from weed seeds. About 
10 to 12 lb. of seed per acre will usually he 
found sufficient for planting as described. 
Better results will be obtained by inoculating 
the seed before sowing, especially in new 
ground. The culture for treating the seed 
can be obtained from the Chief Biologist 
of the Department of Agriculture at a 
nominal cost. Directions for use are supplied 
with the culture. 

A Cropping Programme. 

The following table shows the crops which 
may be planted each month for the main- 
tenance of a supply of green feed through- 
out the year: — 


Crops sown according to the above table 
would provide fodder for poultry in the 
following months: — 


Moatb. 


Feed Available. 


January .. 
February .. 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December.. 


Lucerne, cowpeas, maize, silver beet. 

Lucerne, cowpeas, maize, silver beet. 

Lucerne, cowpeas, maize, silver beet. 

Lucerne and clovers, wheat, oats, cowpeas, silver 
beet, barley, rape, maize. 

Lucerne and clovers, cowpeas, silver beet, bailey, 
rape, kale, Berseem clover. 

Wheat, oavs, barley, rape, field peas, kale, Berseem 
clover, Chinese cabbage. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rape, field peas, kale, Berseem 
clover, Chinese cabbage, rye. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rape, kale, field peas, rye, 
Berseem clover, Chinese cabbage. 

Clovers, oats, barley, field peas, rye, Berseem 
clover. 

Lucerne and clovers, field peas, silver beet, rye. 

Lucerne and clovers, maize, Hungarian millet, 
Japanese millet. 

Lucerne, maize, Hungarian millet, Japanese millet 
and clovers. 


In the case of lucerne, clovers, rye, rape, 
kale, and silver beet, repeated cuttings may 
be made ; these are allowed for in the table. 
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The availability of these feeds as shown is 
to^some extent contingent on rainfall or a 
good water supply. 

It’ is a mistake to attempt to grow a larger 
area of green feed than can be properly 
attended to, as this results in the crops being 


neglected and becoming overgrown with, 
weeds. A small area which can be watered 
with an overhead spray and which may be 
given the necessary attention in the way of 
cultivation and manuring will provide more 
green feed than a much larger area which 
is neglected. 


Preparing Birds for Show. 


WITH the resumption of a normal programme 
of poultry shows, a good deal of interest is being 
shown both by commercial poultry farmers and 
fanciers in exhibiting at these fixtures, and 
advice is sought by some intending exhibitors on 
Uie method of preparing birds for exhibition. 
In order to assist those who have had no pre- 
vious experience in preparing birds, a few hints 
on the general routine will be helpful. 

The mistake should not be made of leaving 
the selection of birds until a few days before 
the show, as they mostly lose condition 
during the first week or so of penning. 
Thus it is necessary to extend the prepara- 
tion period over about five or six weeks, 
particularly for male birds, which must be 
trained to handle in the coops if they are 
to show to advantage. 

A number of coops of a convenient size 
are necessary, and these should be not less 
than about 2 feet square by about 2 feet 
6 inches in height. In penning the birds, it 
is necessary to select more than it is expected 
to exhibit, as some will fall off in condition 
and will not be suitable for showing. In 
most instances, the birds will lose a little 
condition during the first week, after which 
they should improve, and by the end of about 
five or six weeks they should be at the 
height of condition. 

It is advisable when the birds have become 
tame, to allow them a run in an open pen 
for a few hours during the morning or late 
afternoon in fine weather, because if they 
are confined to a coop for a long period 
the combs are likely to become overgrown. 

During the period when the birds are 
being prepared for show all that is necessary 
is careful feeding and handling to get the 
birds quiet, but it is usually not advisable to 
attempt handling the birds too much during 
the first week until they have become 
accustomed to close confinement. There is 
no necessity to change the ration being fed. 
•• but it would be an advantage to add up to 
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5 per cent, of linseed meal and include cod* 
liver oil at the rate of i fluid oz. to 5 lb. 
of mash. Succulent green feed should be 
regularly supplied, and a dose of Epsom 
salts once per week during the first few 
weeks at the rate of i oz. to a gallon of 
drinking water would be helpful. Shell 
grit should be available to the birds, as well 
as some harder grit, such as gravel, to- 
assist in the digestive processes. 

Washing Birds. 

It is essential that white birds be properly 
washed before being exhibited, but some- 
exhibitors also wash coloured birds as well. 
The washing must be carried out correctly, 
otherwise the birds may appear worse than 
if not washed at all. 

To carry out the washing it is necessary 
to have a plentiful supply of warm water,, 
towels, and three large bath tubs ; also coops 
lined with clean hessian or cheesecloth. The 
coops should be placed before a stove or in: 
the sun ; the birds should not be exposed to 
the direct sunlight after washing, as the 
ear-lobes may become blistered by the sun. 

Three lots of water are required for carry- 
ing out the washing. The first should be* 
soapy for the actual washing; the second’ 
clean water for rinsing, and the third made 
slightly blue with ordinary laundry blue. Im 
each case the water should be wann but not 
hot. 

To make the soapy bath, dissolve about 

4 oz. of best quality soap in about half a 
gallon of hot water, and then add this to- 

5 gallons of soft, luke-warm water. The 
birds should be plunged head first into this 
bath, after which the head should be held 
out of the water while the soapy solution^ 
is rubbed well into the feathers. Care must 
be taken not to damage or break the feathers. 
It is important to soak the birds thoroughly" 
for a sufficient length of time to remove or 
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ROBINSON’S 

STANDARD BROADCASTER 






For Top-dressing 
Pastures and pro- 
moting grass growth 

Also available with 
rubber tyres and 
tractor hitch. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
But supplies are short so 
place your order now. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 

608 Harris Street, Sydney 

Melbourne Brisbane 
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And rigkily sai She's MastHis Infected, and It need NOT 
have happened! 

It's gilt edged trmirance to prevent the spread of Mastitis 
through YOUR herd by using the dally Chlorine sterilising 
routine with I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic Steriliser "C." 
Remember, dairywise farmers sterilise dairy utensils and equipment 
before and after milking, with Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic 
Steriliser *'C." 


USE I.C.L CHLORINE STERILISERS 


SODWM HYPOmORm 

U4% A¥AUMtLi etlLORtlK SOLUTtOU Q/f 

ZMmc snuiusEii "c'powj0r /ir 


Contact your local butter factory or usual 
supplier. 


ISH-R20 
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loosen all dirt and stains. Usually this will 
require about ten minutes, but the dirtier 
the bird the longer the time necessary. 

When all traces of dirt are removed tHe 
birds should be put through the rinsing 
water to remove the soap, and then throi^h 
the blue bath, which will assist in attaining 
a snow-white appearance in white birds. 
Unless all traces of soap are removed in the 
rinsing the result will be unsatisfactory. 

After removing the birds from the last 
bath, as much water as possible should be 
stroked out of the feathers, after which 
they should be dried off with clean towels, 
taking care not to break the feathers in the 
process. 


The washing should be done one or two 
days before the show to allow the birds to 
preen out their feathers. On no account 
should birds be washed twice within one 
week. It is therefore, advisable for 
amateurs to practise on a bird not intended 
for show, in order to gain experience in 
washing. While carrying out the work a 
waterproof sheet, covered with a towel 
should be placed over the knees of the 
operator, who should be seated on a low box 
or chair. 

It will thus be seen that washing involves 
a considerable amount of work, but unless 
white birds are staged in a snow-white con- 
dition they suffer in comparison with others 
which are so prepared. 


Han^ng Birds for Laying Tests. 


EACH year it is noted that a fairly large propor- 
tion of birds entered for the HasAesbnry Agri- 
cultural College egg-layuif competiUou are 
somewhat older than is desirable. The result is 
that many break into a mooli soon after bekif 
penned. This applies particularly to tte fight 
breeds which are more susceptible to changes 
than the heavy breeds. It is obvious tbit 
pullets which break into moult at the commence- 
meat af a test are severely handicapped com- 
pared with those which continue to lay through- 
on! the autumn months. Thus^ every effort 
should be made to pen birds of a suitable age to 
avoid the moult 

In selecting birds for a competition, a 
preliminary choice should be made of a 
larger number than is required, and those 
who have been allotted pens in the 1948-49 
test should make an early start in the selec- 
tion of the probable competition birds. If 
at all possible these should be placed in 
small pens to accustom them to the conditions 
which will prevail in the competition. 

It is advisable to choose numbers of 
pullets in different stages of development so 
that when tlie final choice is made, those of 
the most suitable age can be selected. 

Quality Points 

As the scoring of high quality points has 
an important bearing upon the winning ot 
some of the major prizes in the competition, 
competitors should give particular attention 
to the factors taken into consideration in 


awarding these points. Care should be taken 
that the birds are free from serious defects 
such as sprigs on combs, feathers on 
shanks and betw^een the toes of breeds which 
should have clean legs, wrong coloured eyes 
or legs, crooked breast bones, and wry or 
squirrel tails. Uniformity of type is another 
major consideration in the awarding of 
points; frequently teams entered comprise 
two or three different t3q)es of birds, which 
results in a lower score of points. 

Change of Feeding. 

Those who are feeding a ration different 
from that fed to the competition birds should 
make a gradual change to the competition 
ration, otherwise, if the ration varies con- 
siderably from that which they will receive 
upon entering the competition, there is every 
likewise of a moult ensuing. Although 
under present cemditions it may not be 
possible to adhere to one set ration for &e 
competition birds, the aim will be to main- 
tain a ration as closely as possible to that 
outlined below : — 


Morning {wet mash). 


Pollard 

Bran 

Meat meal 

Total 


60 lb. 

33 lb- 

7 lb. 
100 lb. 


(Salt at the rate of 22 oz. per too lb. is 
dissolved in the water used for mixing.) 
(Continued on page 112.) 
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W. L. Hinsmaksb, Chief of Divisimi of Animal Industry. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


l nE following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and. unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd 


Owner and Address. 


Rcfltt«r«d Stud Hards. 

Australian Missionary College, Coor 
{ Terse vs) ••• *** *** 

Berrv Training Farm, j o j 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,'* Ashford Road, 
Invercll (Jerseys) ... „ 


‘ Austral Park,* 


vercll (Jerseys) 

Cbegwidden, Hst. Late E., 

Berry (Jerseys) ... ... ^ • 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. 

Minto (Jerseys) ... ... . 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road. 

(Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul 
turaJ Hlffh School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorfhor 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High Schc 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L.. Abington, Annidale (Ab 

deen-Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Invei 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chipp 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef She 

horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmc 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, G 1 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coo 


Shorthonisj 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) ... 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R.. ” Yalalunga,” Willow 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys).. 
Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead.” Bolwarra, W 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen In 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armic 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” Belas 

pte’St.nd and Mineral Co., Tamwc 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R.. Calool, Culcairn (Beef Sh< 

boms) 

Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Rc 
Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid. D. B., ” Evandale.” Sutton Fo: 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G, T„ ” Narrecgullen,** Yass (Aberde 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd.,Muswel 1 br< 

(Jerseys) 

^veiina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 
Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi ( 

_ wys) * 

Scott, A. W.. “Mllong,” Young (Aberde 

^ Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargs 


. School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 


nent Farm (Jerseys) ... 

— ' “Bransome” C 

A® 8 tm end Herefords) ... 

Wwte, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Abe 
Angus) 

WoUongbar Exp^ent Farm *(Guerr!scvs)! ’.’. 
Yanco A^cuftural High School. ' 
(Jerseys) 


Number 

Expiry 

Tested. 

Date. 

g 

89 

25/8/4S 

120 

29/1X/47 

37 

15/5/49 

; 

30/6/47 

94 

7/X/49 

i '' 

23/7/47 

U 3 

14/V49 

56 

5/7/47 

64 

1/3/47 

17 

3/3/48 

) 173 

59 


49 

17/12/48 

167 

1 

24/5/48 

• 137 

15/5/40 

• 44 

21/1/48 

103 

24/2/48 

53 

12/8/48 

257 

f 

30/XX/47 

68 

7/1/48 

70 

14/7/4S 

72 

22/2/47 

no 

t 

24/4/48 

80 

26/6/48 

51 

1 1/4/48 

25 

18/4/49 

52 

20/12/47 

go 

r2/xi/48 

80 

28/4/49 

295 

f 

1/2/48 

. 6x 

23/11/47 

275 

15/7/48 

94 

27/10/48 

91 

11/10/4^ 

35 

23/7/48 

1x2 

18/9/48 

198 

17/10/48 

\ 26 

21/3/48 

170 

21/2/48 

58 

3/3/48 

5 

14/3/48 

tdo 

2/6/49 

1x9 

ao/4/48 

74 

18/3/48 


Owner and Address. 


Number! 

Tested. 


Young, A., ” Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 
wiudra (Beef Shorthorns) 

Herds Other then Registered Stud 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Mcnangle 
Bernardo Fann School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., ” Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp- 
bell town 

Brookfield Aflorestation Camp, Mannus 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. C., ” Heatherbrac,” Swanbrook Rd.. 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons,‘‘Abington,”Armidale! 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell 
Genge, G. L., Huston, Armidale 

Goulbum District Hospital 

Goulbuni Reformatory, Goulbum ... 

Grant, W. S., ” Monki’ttee,” Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood ' 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm Gum Fl:it| 

Road, Inverell 

Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

Bargo 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F,, Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Johnson, A., ” Kosedalc,” Grafton Road; 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., ” Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 

Lncas, L., ” Braeside,” Armidaie 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesvillc Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department. Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department,, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B,, "Mount View,” Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killarney, Armidale 

McLachlan, M., ” Brodies Plains,” Armidalej 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook . . . 
Morris, S. W., ” Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Murray, J. A., “The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, O., “Mount View," Inverell ...j 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell! 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 
Pow'ell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidalej 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael's Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boy’s Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 
Tanner, F. S., Dural Rd., Armidale ... 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale ...i 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

Tosh, W. K., '* Balgownie,” Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime,” Kayuga Road. 

Muswellbrook 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 


17 


49 

45 


18 

209 


39 


25 

29 

39 

122 

25 

62 

III 

36 

4 


IX 

60 

4 

80 

^\ 

M 

52 

2 

33 

45 


74 

43 

40 

30 

58 

70 

3 ,^ 

38 

17 


29 

*45 

28 

16 

27 

6 


33 

14 

53 

28 

33 

49 

40 


97 

5 

19 


Expiry 

Date. 


20/3 A 9 


8/5/48 

14/4/48 

2/6/49 

14/12/47 

12/8/48 

28/3/48 

ii/8/.t8 

29/9/48 

27/6/49 

25/2/49 

29/8/48 

21/3/48 

9/7/47 

24/5/48 

9/9/48 

270/48 

7/11/47 

11/6/48 

20/5/48 

6/2/48 

30/6/47 

27/6/48 

4/2/49 

22/9/48 

22/9/48 

26/6/47 

5/3/47 

2/7/49 

22/9/48 

4/4/47 

12/12/48 

22/9/48 

26/6/49 

20/11/48 

29/9/48 

16/5/48 

3/1/48 

30/9/48 

28/9/48 

26/6/49 

•m 

4/3/48 

27/8/49 

15/12/49 

30/9/48 
1 1/8/48 
24/6/49 

29/12/48 

5/6/48 
29/5/48 
9/7/48 
27/11/49 
10/2/48 
30/9/48 
30/9/48 
29/9/48 
22/9/48 
30/9/ 1 8 

24/4/49 

7/10/ 

29/4/47 
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Fuberde-free l^tdsr-cmtinued. 


Xbb following herds have been declared free o! tubercnlosis in accordance with the Tegdirements of the 
•cheme oi certifying herds tubercle-fxee, and, unless otherwise declared, this certificaiiou remams in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Hnrdt Oth«r then nwflstarnd f tud 

Hnrds — continued. 

Waters, A.. Marsh Street, Atmidale 

Watson, F. J., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 
Weidman, A. B., No. a Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 
Muswellbrook 

a 

3 

87 

i 3 /m /48 

7/10/48 

8 / 10/47 

Weidman, A. B., Na 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

MusweUbiook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

W^am ThodupK)!!, Masonic School, Baulk' 

ham Hills 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

94 

66 

171 

8/20/47 

8/to/48 

2 0/6/46 
;X 4 / 4/#9 


Tobenie^liree Areas. 

Tbb following Areas have been declared tsubercle-free and no cattle axe allowed to be kept tbenSln 
nsless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyrm. 

Braidwood Asea. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area, 
inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hiwdmarsh, Chief of Division Animal of Industry. 


Poultry continued from page 109. 


Midday. 

Chaffed green feed — approximately 
oz. per bird. 

Evening feed. 

Wheat . . . . . . 67 Ib. 

Maize 33 Ih, 

Total . . . . 100 lb. 

Those feeding a dry mash should com- 
mence the change by giving a small feed 


of wet mash in the mornings after having 
closed the dry mash hoppers overnight and 
then opening the hoppers when the wet mash 
is fed. The amount of wet mash should be 
gradually increased and the dry mash 
hoppers closed for a longer period until a 
full feed of wet mash is given and no dry 
mash at all. 


More Food for Britiun Conferences, 


Batlnirst and Wagga. 

A CONFERENCE to further the Minister for Agri- 
culture’s drive for increased production of food 
for Britain is to be held at Wagga on Thursday, 
26th February, commencmg at lo a.m., in the 
Masonic Hall. 

Similar successful conferences have already 
been held by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) at Sydney, Newcastle, 
Kempsey and Lismore, and another is to be held at 
Bathurst on t3th February. 

Announcing his decision to hold the Wagga 
conference, the Minister said that Britain was 
desperately in need of increased supplies of the 
products of our major primary industries— butter, 
beef; mutton, lamjb and pig meats, wheat, eggs, 
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Whilst he was confident, said Mr. Graham, that 
an appeal merely on humanitarian grounds would 
succeed, when Australians fully realised Britain's 
plight, there was also a business angle to this 
drive for an immediate and substantial ixKreasc 
in production. Britain was offering long-term 
contracts for supply of the foodstuffs she most 
needed and the prices offered were payable. 

The jthing to realise, however, was that Britain’s 
need was urgent. 

Mr. Graham said that the Wagga conference 
should be attended by representatives of all 
sections of industry (primary 4ind secondary) and 
of the general public (rural and urban). Such a 
gathering could examine difficulties in the way of 
increased production atwl plan for their removal. 
It was a job for all, not solely krr primary pro- 
ducers. 
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Australia’s Opportunity 

To Meet Britain’s Need. 

NEVER before had Australian primary pro- 
ducers had such an opportunity to develop the 
resources of this country as they would have 
during the next two or three generations. 

'Fhis statement was made by Sir Henry 
Turner, Leader of the Meat Section of the 
British Food Mission at Wagga on 26th 
February, addressing delegates to the most 
recent “Food for Britain” Conference con- 
vened by the Hon, E. H. Graham, M.L.i\., 
Minister for Agriculture. 

The Mission was here to conduct negotia- 
tions on a business basis, said Sir Henry, 
and if producers were prepared to overcome 
the difficulties which existed there was an 
opportunity which could be developed to the 
very great benefit of themselves, their child- 
ren and Australia. 

Britain would never be able to produce 
more than half the food required to feed 
her 5o,cxx),ooo people — and in the case of 
meat, not even half. Although it was the 
policy of the British Government to restore 
meat production to what it was before the 
war, this could not be achieved for at least 
five years; said Sir Henry. 


At present the British people had a ration 
of rs. worth of meat per head per week. 
It was the hope of the British Government 
to increase the meat ration to a consumption 
of 140 lb. per head per annum — half the 
Australian consumption rate. To do this, 
750,000 tons of butcher's meat per annum 
was needed in addition to the amount at 
present available. 

Additional meat could not be obtained 
from North America in view of the dollar 
position, and little help could be expected 
from Canada because that country was tied 
u]) with American economy. South America 
had been a big source of sui)ply in the past, 
but the Argentine was now an unreliable 
source of supply. 

The only possible places from which 
Britain could obtain increased supplies of 
meat were South Africa, New Zealand and 
Australia. So far as South Africa was 
concerned, diseases and other difficulties 
Avhich had to be overcome would tax the 
ingenuity of the South African people for a 
long time. New Zealand could not increase 
its meat exports without further intensify- 
ing farming, and this had been done to a 
great extent already. 

Australia, however, had tremendous 
possibilities and Great Britain was prepared 
to take twice as much meat as she had ever 
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taken before — and even three times as 
much. 

« There was a wonderful short-term oppor- 
tunity for Australia to sell Britain vastly 
more pigs, and Britain would take all the 
poultry meat Australia could produce. Sheep 
and cattle would, in the long run, be more 
important than pigs and poultry but the 
latter would be very valuable in meeting 
present needs. 


There were, of course, difficulties to be 
overcome in increasing the production of 
meat foods, particularly those of labour, 
transport and taxation, said Sir Henry, but 
the spirit of enterprise and initiative of 
Australian producers, he was sure, could 
surmount them, and these Australian indus- 
tries could be developed in a way never 
experienced before. 


Hawkesbury Agricukiiral CoHege Scholarships Awarded. 


The Government Farrer Scholarship tenable in 
the Agriculture Diploma Course at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Richmond, has been 
awarded to Richard Gorman, of the S. A. Gill 
Salvation Army Memorial Home for Boys, South 
Goulburn. 

In making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. K. H. Graham, M.L.A.. said 
that Gorman, who is 18^/2 years of age, had been 
a pupil of the Goulburn High School, where he 
had sat for the Intermediate Certificate examina- 
tion and subsequently the Leaving Certificate 
examination. He had been elected prefect at the 
school early in 1946. Whilst at the Gill Memorial 
Home he had had an opportunity of acquiring 
some experience in attending to livestock (includ- 
ing poultry and cows) and in vegetable growing. 

It had been necessary for the candidates to 
pass in at least seven subjects of the Intermediate 
Certificate examination, the award of the scholar- 
ship being determined mainly on the aggregate 
marks of three ‘‘externally examined” subjects. 
Consideration had also been given to other rele- 
vant factors, such as additional educational quali- 
fications as well as aptitude, fitness, physical 


strength and other qualifications necessary for 
success in agricultural work. 

The Minister also announced that the scholar- 
ship donated by the Agricultural Bureau of New 
South Wales, which was also available for the 
Agriculture Diploma Course at Hawkesbury, had 
been awarded by the Bureau to Alfred Lionel 
Cannings. The conditions governing the award 
of this scholarship were similar to those for the 
Government Farrer Scholarship. 

The successful candidate, who was just under 
17 years of age, was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. P. Cannings, who were dairy farming at Treg- 
eaglc, in the Lismore district. He had passed 
the Intermediate Certificate examination at the 
Lismore High School and was a member of the 
Junior Farmers^ Club. Cannings had taken part 
in field days and had been successful at the Roval 
and local shows. He had represented the Far 
North Coast in radio-speaking contests and field 
day broadcasts, and had conducted a vegetable- 
growing project under the Junior Farmers’ Club 
movement. 

Both scholars would enter the Haw^kesbury 
College and w^ould be admitted to the first year 
of the Diploma Course in Agriculture. 


Bush Fire Risk Acute in Far West 


The Chief Secretary, Mr. Baddeley, has issued 
a warning that the fire danger in many parts of 
New South Wales makes it imperative for every 
citizen to exercise the greatest possible care when 
using fire in the open air. 

The fire risk existed mainly west of the moun- 
tains, and in the far west could be described as 
acute. In consequence, the following conditions 
which had been placed on the lighting of fires 
should be rigidly observed, said Mr. Baddeley. 

Burning Off. — A permit first to be obtained 
from the Council or from some person authorised 
by the Council. 

Camp Fires, Cooking Fires, To be lit in 
a properly constructed fireplace with a space of 
10 feet cleared around such fireplace. If no fire- 


place available, a space of 10 feet to be cleared 
around the site of the fire. Fires not to be lit 
in either case within 15 feet of any log or stump. 

Rubbish Fires. — To be lit in incinerators; if 
incinerators not available, between the hours of 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. and extinguished not later than 
7 a.m. A space of 15 feet to be cleared around 
the fire. 

Charcoal Burning, Eucalyptus Distillation, Etc. 
-—A space of 100 feet to be cleared around the 
site of the fire. 

It was also an offence to leave any fire without 
first extinguishing it, warned Mr. Baddeley. Heavy 
nenalties were prescribed for such breaches of the 
law. 
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TIDYING-UP THE F.A.Q. 

Geo. L. Sutton, D.Sc. (Ag.).* 

DR. SUTTON was at one time an officer of this Department, and subsequently joined the 
Western Australian Department. He has had a long and wide association with the evolution 
of the growing and marketing of wheat in Australia. His views on the need for change 
in our methods of wheat marketing are timely, particularly in view of the strong recom- 
mendation that Australia should alter its system of marketing, made a year ago by Dr. 
Kent Jones. 


What is the F.A.Q. and why does it need 
tidying up? The F.A.Q. is the ^^Standard’* 
by which wheat is bought and sold through- 
out Australia. It is so called because the 
letters F, A and Q are the initial letters of 
the words ‘Tair Average Quality’' and by 
custom have become recognised as the com- 
mercial abbreviation of that term — and also 
because, as far as is humanly practicable, 
it represents the fair average quality of the 
crop of the particular season for which it 
is fixed. 

Origin of the F.A.Q. 

Trading according to the F.A.Q. standard 
was introduced in South Australia in 1788. 
later in Victoria, then in New South W ales 
and in 1905 in Western Australia. In the 
early days of our agricultural history when 
the market was a restricted localised one, 
commercial standards for the purpose of 
trading in Australian wheat were unneces- 
sary ; under such circumstances wheat could 
be, and was, sold by sample, ie,, its quality 
was judged by a fair sample shown to, and 
examined by, the buyer at the time of 
purchase. 

Immediately, however, the personal con- 
tact between buyer and seller was broken, 
or became impossible — as in the case of 
wheat sold overseas — then commercial 
trading standards became necessary in 
order to smooth out the difficulties inciden- 
tal to trading when distance separates the 
buyer from the seller. And so, because of 
the evolution of our wheat industry with 
its expanding production, trading by sample 
gave place to trading under the F.A.Q. 
standard. 

Hetbod of DeterminatioD. 

The F.A.Q. standard is fixed in each 
State by the Chambers of Commerce. In 
order to ascertain what the F.A.Q. standard 

♦ An elaboration of an address recently broadcast 
by Dr. Sutton over the A.B.C. National Stations. 


shall be, representative samples are collec- 
ted from the wheat receiving centres 
throughout each State. The amount from 
each centre bears a definite proportion to 
the quantity received at the centre, say i lb. 
per 12,000 bushels. The quantity used from 
each centre to make up the composite par- 
cel representing the average of the season’s 
harvest, is the proportion which the Statis- 
tician’s estimate for that district bears to 
his estimated State yield. 

The representative district samples 
having been thoroughly mixed, the bushel 
weight is then ascertained with the utmost 
accuracy. 

In Western Australia the bushel weight 
is obtained in tv/o ways: — 

(1) By weighing the contents of a 
'‘struck” Imperial bushel measure, and 

(2) By means of the Schopper litre 
Chondrometer. 

The weight or weights thus ascertained 
are then declared and are the only declara- 
tions made by the Chambers of Commerce. 
Those for Western Australia for the current 
season, which were signed as usual by 
all those participating in the proceedings, 
read : 

“That the Western Australian in- 
ternal F.A.Q. standard for the 1947-48 
season on the basis of the certified 
Standard Imperial Bushel Measure, 
weighed on a certified Fairbanks scale 
and on the basis of the Australian 
Standard Chondrometer be declared 
at 63 lb.” 

“That the Western Australian 
F.A.Q. Standard for the 1947-48 sea- 
son on the basis of the Schopper litre 
scale Chondrometer and on the conver- 
sion table drawn up by the German 
Imperial Standards Commission, be 
declared at 64 lb.” 
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The introduction of the declaration of 
the weight according to the Schopper Litre 
Chondrometer is comparatively recent. It 
was introduced as the result of each State 
Chamber being presented with a Schopper 
Chondrometer by some of the wheat mer- 
chants of each State, with the very com- 
mendable object of having the method of 
ascertaining bushel weight of the F.A.Q. 
Standard uniform throughout the Common- 
wealth. It is, however, extremely unsatis- 
factory in that the extremely sensitive 
Schopper Chondrometer does not indicate 
the bushel weight as does the Au.stralian 
Standard Chondrometer. It determines, 
very accurately, the weight of a litre of the 
commercial wheat forming the F.A.Q. stan- 
dard, and from this weight that of a bushel 
measure of similar grain has been calculated 
and is obtained from a conversion table 
which sets out the results of calculations 
made for the purpose. These calculations 
have never coincided with the weight of 
the grain as measured in the Imperial 
bushel measure in Western Australia. It 
will be seen from the declarations that the 
difference between the calculated and 
actual bushel weights is lb. for the 
1947-48 season. 

Sealed Samples Distributed. 

After the bushel weight has been de- 
clared, the bulk composite parcel of the 
F.A.Q. standard is then divided in samples 
of about I lb. These are sealed and sent 
to the Com Trade Associations at Hull, 
Liverpool, and London, to Chambers of 
Commerce, wheat merchants and others in- 
terested in the wheat trade. These in- 
terested parties are thus enabled to see what 
a sample of the average crop is like, and 
are thereby enabled to form their opinion 
as to the value of the wheat crop from their 
representative sample of the F.A.Q. 
standard. 

The Chambers of Commerce are justly 
proud of the equitable methods by which 
the wheat for the F.A.Q. standard is 
obtained and its weight determined. 

As the result of forty years association 
with fixing the F.A.Q. standard, first in 
New South Wales and since 1911 in West- 
ern Australia I have no hesitation in stating 
that no effort is spared to make the wheat 
comprising the standard a fair representa- 
tion of the grain harvested and delivered 
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for sale. Nor can I suggest any method by 
which it can be improved. If so, why is 
there any necessity for “tidying it up’ ? 

Bushel Weight No Longer a Guide to Value. 

The first reason is that though the method 
of obtaining the standard and ascertaining 
its bushel weight is excellent, the bushel 
weight of the standard is no longer a reliable 
guide as to its value. 

When the present practice of declaring 
the bushel weight of the average crop was 
initiated it was a much sounder practice, 
for the adoption of the bushel weight as a 
standard for assessing the monetary value 
of the wheat crop arose from the knowledge 
that the milling value of clean wheat, i,e., 
commercial wheat free from admixture and 
screenings, is indicated by its bushel weight ; 
and further, if the admixture in two 
samples is of the same kind, the bushel 
weight will indicate the degree of ad- 
mixture. 

Commercial wheat at that time was 
usually a well “dressed” or cleaned sample 
and the admixture was mainly of the same 
type. Since then, however, a change in our 
harvesting technique has resulted in a larger 
percentage of unmillable material of a 
more variable character in the commercial 
wheat. The bushel weight of a parcel of 
commercial wheat, harvested under present 
day conditions, is therefore now no longer 
a reliable guide as to its milling value. 

This is obviously the view held by those 
in authoritative positions in the London 
Corn Trade Association, for it has been 
learnt from a most reliable source (Mr. 
J. S. Teasdale) that the arbitrators of that 
Association, in their assessments, ignore 
the official declaration regarding the bushel 
weight. Obviously it is therefore quite un- 
necessary. 

Some interesting information regarding 
the inadequacy of the bushel weight of 
commercial wheat (i.e,, the millable grain 
with its admixture) for assessing its mill- 
ing or commercial value, is available from 
the details of the F.A.Q. standards fixed 
during the seasons 1922-23 to 1945-46 
inclusive. 

One of the comparisons is that between 
the F.A.Q. standards which had respectively 
the lowest bushel weight and that which 
contained the lowest percentage of millable 
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grain. The wheat in both standards was 
the usual normal type ; it is, therefore, 
reasonable to assume it was of similar mill- 
ing value and therefore comparable. The 
lowest bushel weight was 6o lb. declared 
in 1943-44; this standard contained 96.40 
per cent, of millable grain. The F.A.Q. 
standard of 1927-28 contained 94.40 per 
cent, of millable grain ; this was the lowest 
recorded for the period referred to. Its 
bushel weight was 61 lb. or lb. 
heavier than the standard for 1943-44. It 
is impossible to believe that a commercial 
miller would accept such wheat, despite its 
higher bushel weight of lb. in preference 
to the other which contained almost 2 per 
cent. (1.9 per cent.) more millable grain. 

Additional Evidence on this Point 

Additional evidence on this point was 
furnished by experiment conducted in 1926 
when Mr. F. L. Shier, B.Sc. Agr., an Agri- 
cultural Adviser of the Western Australian 
Department of Agriculture, found that one 
sample of commercial wheat with 97 per 
cent, of millable wheat had the same bushel 
weight as another which had nearly i per 
cent, more millable grain in it, and in con- 
sequence was worth 3d. per quarter more. 
Some years later another adviser. Mr. P. H. 
Roberts, B.Sc. Agr. found, experimentally 
that a parcel of wheat containing exactly 
the same quantity of unmillable material, 
4.2 per cent., as the F.A.Q. standard of that 
year, with which it was compared, had a 
bushel weight of 58 lb., or 4^ lb. less than 
that of the F.A.Q. The unmillable material 
in both cases was of the same kind, but in 
the case of the F.A.Q. standard, screenings 
predominated and constituted about 3.8 per 
cent, by weight of the total sample; in the 
other sample the principal unmillable mate- 
rial — 3.8 per cent. — was ‘*cocky chaff’’ 
(empty glumes). 

It is thus obvious that the bushel weight 
of commercial wheat is influenced not only 
by the total quantity of its unmillable 
material but also by the kinds and the pro- 
portion of each kind of unmillable matter it 
contains. In consequence the bushel weights 
of different parcels of commercial wheat 
can be used for comparative purposes only 
when the unmillable material is the same 
kind with regard to the character. 

Seeing then that the bushel weight of 
commercial wheat is not a guide to its mill- 


ing or monetary value, and is quite un- 
necessary, is it not farcical that the leading 
men in the wheat trade should assemble 
annually and officially declare it and that 
such declaration should carry the imprima- 
tur of the Chamber of Commerce in all the 
wheat exporting States? It has been the 
more farcical during the war years, because 
the wartime regulations prescribe that 
wheat weighing not less than 59 lb. per 
bushel shall be accepted for inclusion with- 
out dockage in commercial wheat of the 
F.A.Q. standard. Surely it is now time to 
tidy up this aspect of the F.A.Q. — to dis- 
continue the unnecessary and unsound 
declaration of the bushel weight of the 
F.A.Q. and so remove from intelligent men 
the stigma of doing something that is 
ridiculous, particularly as it is ignored even 
by the British buyer for whose special 
benefit it is intended. 

The DecIaratioD is Too Late to be of Use. 

Another disadvantage associated with the 
F.A.Q. standard is that it is obviously im- 
possible to obtain a representative sample 
of the current seasons crop until practically 
the whole of it has been harvested and 
delivered to the receiving centres late in 
January or early in February. In pre-war 
days about 60 per cent, of the exportable 
surplus would have been shipped by this 
time and before the F.A.Q. standard is 
fixed. How then can our main crop of 
wheat be bought and sold according to a 
.standard which does not exist? It cannot, 
it is only supposed to be. 

Such a position would be impossible but 
for the fact that those in the “wheat trade” 
no longer attach to the term F.A.Q. its 
original and literal meaning. It is obvious 
that the term, as with chaff and oats, has 
acquired a permanent meaning, and is now 
a standard representing the fair average 
quality of a crop in a normal season and 
not the average of the whole crop in any 
season. It has, therefore, become a per- 
manent unofficial standard, and as such has 
the disadvantage of being somewhat indefi- 
nite due to the slight differences in the 
varying viewpoints of the individuals who 
operate it. These disadvantages would dis- 
appear if it were made a permanent official 
standard which would be definite as well 
as simple. 
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The fact that Australian wheat is only 
supposed to be bought and sold according 
to the official F.A.Q. standard, is recognised 
by the London Corn Trade Association, 
and accordingly in its contract under 
which Australian wheat is bought by its 
members, provision is made for this con- 
tingency by the following proviso: ‘‘In the 
event of no F.A.Q. standard being estab- 
lished the arbitrators shall in their discre- 
tion decide what is the ‘fair average 
quality’.’' This certainly wants tidying up. 

Uncertain Milling Value Affects Price. 

It seems obvious that the uncertainty 
regarding the milling value of the wheat 
which is offered to the prospective buyer 
must be reflected adversely in the price he 
is prepared to pay for it so as to offset 
the risk involved. For there is a risk. It 
is true that he has information regarding 
past standards to guide him, but these are 
l.)y no means uniform. If comparisons of 
the bushel weight — for what little it is worth 
— he made, it is found that in Western Aus- 
tralia that this has ranged from 6o lb. to 
643/^ lb. There have been one standard 
each of 60, 6054 » 61 •)4. 63 and 6^/2 lb., 
two each of 6034, 61, 62)4 ^i^d 62^ lb., 
three of 6i)4 and 63 lb., six of 6 i )4 and 
62)4 and twelve of 62 lb. 

Percentage of Millable Grain as a Guide. 

And nmv what of a much more reliable 
guide, i.c., the millable grain in the stan- 
dard. Information on this point is available 
regarding the Western Australian Stand- 
ards from 1922-23 to 1946-47. The per- 
centage of millable grain ranges from 94.50 
to 97.58 per cent. There have been two 
standards with under 96 per cent, of mill- 
able grain, nine with between 96 per cent, 
and 97 per cent, and 14 with 97 per cent, 
or more. 

Quite a mixed bag in both cases. It 
seems that the extent of these variations 
requires that the prospective buyer protect 
himself against the risk associated with the 
purchase of a commodity of such variability. 
And with resulting loss to the grower. 

Others share my view in this connection. 
Mr. A. Sutherland, President of the New 
South Wales Flour Millowner’s Association 
said (I think in 1938) be felt so dissatisfied 
with the F.A.Q. system that “he hoped this 
would be the last time they would ever meet 
Pagm 118 . 


to fix the F.A.Q.,” and that “Australian 
wheat would never command the price it 
should, until it was properly graded.” 
These latter words are very significant and 
economically important. Further, they are 
almost identical with those spoken in Paris 
to Mr. Hardwick, an Australian Engineer 
by a principal an important international 
firm of wheat merchants who was a fellow 
guest at an official luncheon. He said in 
effect, and of course, in another language, 
“You Australians will never get the real 
value of your wheat, whilst you continue 
to sell it according to the F.A.Q.” This is 
a very potent reason for “tidying up the 
F.A.Q.” 

The loss due to the risk which must be 
taken by overseas buyers of Australian 
wheat and which is directly reflected in the 
price paid by Australian buyers may reason- 
ably be T or 2 per cent. At i per cent, and 
with a saleable crop of 150,000,000 bushels 
valued at 5s. per bushel, this avoidable loss 
amounts to £375,000, which should be re- 
tained by the growers. 

The grower should not allow himself to 
be misled by the belief that this does not 
concern him, by thinking that any loss is 
borne by the merchant who sells to the 
overseas buyer. This is fallacious reason- 
ing, for the price local buyers pay the 
grower is governed by what they expect 
to, or have arranged to, receive from the 
overseas buyer. 

Anttralian Wheat is Marketed on ^'Sample.” 

Seeing that the bushel weight of com- 
mercial wheat is not a guide to its milling 
value, and as it is determined mainly for 
the information of the British buyers, by 
whom it is in effect ignored, it follows that 
both in Australia and Britain, Australian 
wheat is marketed on “sample” of which 
that of the F.A.Q. standard is representative. 

Under these conditions it follows that 
the relative value of a commercial parcel of 
wheat is determined by comparison with the 
F.A.Q. standard and as the result of a 
visual examination. In consequence, dis- 
putes are decided by the personal opinion of 
the arbitrator. This is obviously quite un- 
satisfactory, however experienced and 
honourable the arbitrator may be. This 
practice should only be tolerated when the 
factors in dispute cannot be measured. In 
{C9nHnued on pae^ i6^.\ 
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/ffcreafe ^our Trefits 

mtia HOWiIRD 


ROTilV 




Howard Rotary Tillage has been pro- 
ven to reduce time and labour costs 
of cultivation . . . and because of its 
once-over single action seed-bed pre- 
paration, with weed and cover growth 
chopped up fine and worked into the 
soil, crop yields are bigger and 
better. Yes, there’s year-round 
profit In the Howard Rotary Hoe. 
Write for further facts today. 


Illustrated Is the Howard "Junior' 
5 h.p., 18" Cut. 



New South Wales Distributors: 


YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vie.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
Box 3352 G.P.O., Sydney 

34-40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney Phone LA 6621 
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HORMONE WEEDKILLING . . . 


"Methoxon*" Is hqnnleM 
to grasses and cereals l?ut 
elfectiTe against a wide 
range of noxious weeds. 

"Methoxone'* is non^poison- 
ous« non-inflommable and 
non-corrosive. 

''Methoxone** is available 
for control of WEEDS in 
CROPS. PASTURES ond 
TURFS. 



FIRST STAGE 

The weed absorbs "Meth- 
oxone** which causes a 
serious physiological dis- 
turbance owing to the high 
concentration of the hor- 
mone in the plant. 

SECOND STAGE 

The stems thicken and 
leaves become twisted and 
contorted. 


Here are o few of the 
troublesome weeds de- 
stroyed by **Methoxone"— 
Bothurst and Noogooro 
burrs, Hoory cress. Nut 
grass. Bindweed, Water 
hyacinth, Horehound, Stag- 
gerweed, Stinkwort, various 



THIRD STAGE 

The foliage changes colour 
and the weed dies. Mean- 
while, cereal crops also 
sprayed are completely 
unharmed. 


Thistles and the common flat weeds of turf. 



N.S,W. Oltcrttutort: 
WILUAM COOPER 0 NEPHEWS 
(AUST.) Pn. LTD. 



METHOXONE 

SELECTIVE WEED KILLER 




IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTKiE> 

AUSTRALIA AND NEVt ^ ZEALAND LIMITED 
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YANCO EXPERIMENT FARM 


To the Department of Agriculture. 


SUCCESSFUL FIELD DAY. 


APPROXIMATELY 300 farmers from the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area attended the 
Field Day held at Yanco Experiment Farm on 4th February on the occasion of the formal 
taking over of the Farm by the Hon. E. H. Graham, M.LoA., Minister for Agriculture, on 
behalf of the Department. 

Many local organisations were represented and the Minister was accompanied by 
Dr. R. J. Noble, Under Secretary and Director, and the Chiefs of the several Divbions of 
the Department interested in the work at Yanco Experiment Farm. 

The visitors, who were entertained at afternoon tea, made an informal inspection of 
the Farm. They showed great interest in the plots of cotton, peanuts, soybeans and other 
crops as well as in the orchard and vineyard, while the stock, including the imported bull 
^'Bellavista Samaritan Royal,” purchased by the Overseas Stock Buying Delegation and 
now stationed at this Farm, attracted much attention. 


Mr. P. F. Stanton, Manager of the 
Farm, welcomed the visitors, and Dr. R. J. 
Noble, Under Secretary and Director of 
the Department, introduced the Minister 
to the gathering. The past four or five years 
had been perhaps the most difficult in the 
agricultural history of the State, said Dr. 
Noble. Following the great problems of 
food production in the concluding war 
years, there had been a drought, and now 


the difficulties of the recent harvest. It 
had been a privilege to work with Mr. 
Graham during this period. This was a 
notable occasion — it was hard to believe 
that the Farm wa.*? actually again under the 
control of the Department after a period 
of twenty years. With such a beginning it 
was hoped that much work would be accom- 
plished in the years ahead. 



OfRct and Staff Quartan at Yanco Experiment Farm. 
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The Minister’s Address. 

“This occasion is a milestone in the his- 
tpry of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area/’ 
said Mr. Graham, addressing the visitors 
assembled in the main hall. “Without this 
Farm we have had great difficulty in carry- 
ing out our experiment work. 

“Yanco Experiment Farm is admirably 
suited to the type of work we have in mind. 


Farm during the war. Tremendous quanti- 
ties of seed produced had enabled very large 
areas of vegetable crops to be grown to 
supply foodstulfs to the allied forces in the 
Pacific. 

Experiment work would now be con- 
ducted with many field and horticultural 
crops and in connection with dairying. With 
rice in particular, breeding work and 



Several Hundred M.I.A. Farmers attended Yanco Experiment Farm^Field Day on 4th February. 
The Farm is again under the control of Department of Agriculture. 


The Farm will not be run on semi- 
commercial lines as had been done to some 
extent in previous years. Scientific investi- 
gation will be the aim at this Farm and of 
all our Experiment Farms.” 

The Irrigation Research and Extension 
Committee set up at Griffith in September 
last would be associated with the Farm’s 
activities in an advisory capacity, said the 
Minister. 

Yanco Farm was originally established 
in 1908, and had been of great benefit to 
irrigation settlers, many of whom had re- 
ceived training there, continued the Minis- 
ter. Work in the past had concerned horti- 
cultural and many other crops, including 
rice. The first rice crops on the Area had 
been grown on the Farm. 

In 1908 the Government of the day had 
transferred the Farm to the Department of 
Education and it had then been known as 
Riverina Welfare Farm. Mr. Graham paid 
a tribute to the contribution made by the 
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numerous experiments would be put in 
hand. 

The Jersey stud at the Farm included the 
blood of “Design’s Ruler” (imp.), possibly 
the most sought after to-day, said Mr. 
Graham. Also one of the animals recently 
imported by the Overseas Stud Stock Buy- 
ing Delegation, “Bellavista Samaritan 
Royal” (imp. Canada), was now stationed 
at this Farm. 

The Berkshire pig stud was noted for 
quality. Litter testing and pig recording 
had been commenced with this stud. 

Fat Lambi Under Irrigafion. 

The Farm was well suited to fat lamb 
raising. “Expansion in lamb production in 
this State will be under irrigation,” said 
Mr, Graham. “Irrigation is necessary to 
ensure continuity of supply to the country 
killing units. 

“Aiy development of irrigation in this 
State will call for greater quantities of 
wafer. The fertile Murrumbidgee Valley 
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can only be brought into full production 
with large increases of conserved water. 

Refresher Courses for Ex-servicemen 
are being continued at Yanco Experiment 
Farm. These Courses are for men holding 
a Q.C,; that is, for those who have already 
had some experience in primary produc- 
tion. 

They are of eight weeks' duration and 
for part of that period students may specia- 
lise tn their particular branch of * agri- 
culture. 

The commencing dates of future Courses 
at Yanco are 5 th April, yth June and gth 
A ugust. 

There are still vacancies for the June 
and August Courses. Full particulars and 
application forms may be obtained from 
the — 

Deputy Controller of Rural Training, 
c/o. Department of Agriculture, 

Box 36A, G.P.O., 

Sydney. 

The diversion of the Snowy River into the 
Murrunibidgee is the best means of provid- 
ing sufYicient water to irrigate additional 
areasT Sites were being investigated for 
dams on the Tumut River and Tarcutta 
Creek, said Mr. Graham, but this would 


cause the Snowy flowed through Victoria 
for a short distance. Electricity can be 
generated from other sources, but there is 
no alternative to water for irrigation. If 
New South Wales landowners wish the 
Snowy River to be diverted into the 
Murrumbidgee, they must organise and 
demand that this be done.” 

Mr. A. G. Enticknap, M.L.A., Member 
for Murrumbidgee, briefly addres.sed the 
gathering. He said the returni of the Farm 
to the Department of Agriculture for irriga- 
tion experiment work was of significance to 
the whole of Australia. It was essential 
that suflicient funds be made available to 
the Department to carry out this work. 

Ex-servicemen’s Refresher Course. 

Mr. Graham lunched at the Farm with 
the ex-servicemen students attending the 
first Refresher Course held at Yanco. He 
expressed his pleasure at the fine types of 
young men attending this Course to equip 
themselves for the task of becoming effi- 
cient primary producers. 

The Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments, he said, were working together to 
help the.se students make good. He felt 


Thtt Imported Jarsty 
Bull •• Ballavista 
Samaritan Royal." 
This bull was purchased 
for the Department by 
the Overseas Stud StocK 
Buying Delegation, and 
is now stationed at 
Yanco Experiment 
’’’arm. Great interest 
was shown in the 
animal by the visitors 
to the Field Day. 



only provide relatively small additional 
quantities of water. 

‘The Murrumbidgee River is in this 
State and New South Wales should have 
first call on the Snowy River waters,” said 
Mr. Graham. “People in Victoria advanced 
claims for the use of the Srtowy River 
waters for hydro-electric development be- 


that the best that could be given them was 
the least to which they were entitled. The 
community had a duty to assist such young 
men to succeed in life in return for the 
service they had rendered their counitry. 

The earlier courses had been held at 
Wagga Experiment Farm but that institu- 
{Continued on pagei6^,) 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Diuision of Marketinfi & Agricultural Economics. 


RETURNS FROM WHEAT GROWING. 

DURING the past four yean the Divnioii of Markethig and Agricnhoral Economics has 
been condnctinK a snnrey of the income and cosb of a number of wheatgrowers bk 
different parts of die State. The analysis of figures obtained for the financial year w^h 
ended 3(M June last is not yet completed; however, the figures for die two previoos 
yean are available and are of particidar interest in that die financial year 1944>45 was 
a year of severe drought m idl of the State’s wheatgrowing ^stricts other than die 
Nordi-West, while in the following year, 194S46, all wheat areas experienced a very 
favourable season. 

The figures which follow ilhisirate die very great variation in incomes with which 
the primary prodncers of tins country frequently have to contend. 


Before quoting any figures, however, it 
is necessary to make one or two points by 
way of explanation. Firstly, while all the 
fanners concerned are wheat-powers they 
also all derived part of their income from 
either wool-growing or fat lamb raising or 
both, while many obtained a substantial part 
of their income from the sale of oats, fod- 
der and pigs. Nevertheless, the predominant 
source of income in almost every case was 
wheat. 

In 1944-45 records were kept on twerity 
farms in four different districts; the dis- 
tricts were Gunnedah (unaffected by 
drought), Parkes, Wagga Wagga and Cul- 
caim. In 1945-46 eighteen records were 
kept, all the farms being in the Parkes- 
Forbes district. The farms on which re- 
cords were kept and analysed in the two 
years are, therefore, not the same, except 
in three or four cases. ^ 

The size of the farms for which analyses 
have been made varied considerably, but 
the varipion is typical of the wheat proper- 
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ties in the various districts. There was no 
correlation between farm size and net in- 
come in either year. 

Nut Farm Income. 

Net farm income (the farmer’s net 
income taking into account all family labour 
— ^whether paid or not — ^but excluding 
interest payments) varied in 1944-45 from 
£1,803 to a negative figure (representing 
a net loss) of £1,030. In 1945-46 net 
income varied between £3,391 and £400, no 
farmers showing a net loss. 

Opmuter’s Eamings. 

Operator’s eamings (which are obtained 
by subtracting interest at 5 per cent, on the 
total farm capital from net farm income) 
varied between £1,153 ^ negative figure 

of £1,431 in 1944-45 and between £2,561 
and a native figure of £22 in 1945-46.* 

*T 1 ie farmer who showed a net farm income 
of only £400 and a negative figure of £22 for 
operatck’s eamings was ill for the greater 
part of Hie year and the figures do not reflect 
the trtie, earning capacity of the farm. 
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ANCLf.STIIL 

MAIN FRAME | 

HEAVY SPOKES AND 
CONCAVE RIMS 


ACREAGE 

l»N>ICATOR 

DEPTH INDICATOR 
GAUGE 


STAND TO SUPPORT 
FRONT OF MACHINf 


FRONT SUPPORT SKID 
ISPEOAU 


‘Tower Lift ” CnlliTatoi Drills 


mMcCORMICK-DEERING Power-Lift Culti- 
vator Drills are built for tractor opera- 
tion. You’ll appreciate the many improved 
features which assure clean, even cultivation 
and remarkably accurate sowing of the 
various types of grain and fertilizers. The 
variable-speed, enclosed gear boxes provide an 
entirely new system of drive for the seed and 
fertilizer, making it possible to obtain an 
unusually wide range of sowing quantities. 


This new method of drive dispenses entirely 
with the need for changing sprockets and 
chains, and eliminates the necessity of carry- 
ing a range of change sprockets on the 
machine. Other features include a quick-act- 
ing positive power lift; conveniently placed 
controls; self-adjusting feed tubes; roller 
bearings in self-alig^ning axle boxes. Check 
these, and the features illustrated above, with 
your local International Harvester dealer. 
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Twice the Cover 

. . . Half the Movement 



with 
the new 
Dual Action 

DOUBLE 

NOZZLE 


‘‘BUCKNER” SPRAYS 


Because the **Buckner’' Spray gives a SO ft. cover as against the conven- 
tional 24 feet only half the number of shifts are required to cover an 
equal area. Ideal for all types of spray Irrigation, ‘Buckner’* Double 
Nozzled Sprays have been designed to give long unfailing service under 
all conditions. The thrust is so perfectly balanced that it will not cause 
tall pipes to sway. The driving mechanism is smooth in operation, turn^i 
the sprinkler steadily and slowly and requires no adjustment once It is 
set. Fluctuating pressures do not affect the speed of the sprinkler rotation. 


So/e Agents for N.S.W, 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Maiioch House, i0>l4 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

BRANCHES AT : IS Bayllw St.. South Wagfi; 79 Kean St.. Liimor.: 
and 63 Hunter St. West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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Income Earned on Fanners’ Own Invested 
Capital. 

The income earned on farmers' own in- 
vested capital also varied very considerably 
in the two years. In I 944“45 only nine far- 
mers showed any return on| their own farm 
capital; this varied from 11.3 per cent, to 
.5 per cent. In 1945-46 all farmers showed 
a return on their investment, varying from 
3 1. 1 per cent, to .4 per cent. 

The accompanying table sets out the 
figures in more detail; however, it must be 
remembered that the farms in the two years 
are not the same. 


Selected Wheatgrower’s Income and Returns, 
1944-45 and 1945-4^ 


Net Farm 
Income. 

Operator’s 

Earnings. 

Percentage 
Return on 
Farmer's Own 
Capital. 

Financial Year , 1944-45. 

£ 

£ ■ 

Per cent. 

♦1.803 

LI53 

11.3 

1,320 

485 

8.0 

* 1,121 

429 

5-6 

•731 

397 

6.6 

681 

38 

2.3 

524 

-71 

1.9 

5-23 

lOI 

1*7 

514 

51 

1.9 

502 

-320 


467 

12 

1-3 

399 

-178 


319 

- 600 


301 

-.391 


208 

- 170 


205 

— 160 


83 

-357 


32 

-633 


-86 

- 1,077 


-307 

-572 


- 1,030 

-1.431 


Financial Year , 1945-46. 

3,391 

2.561 

311 

2,618 

1.677 

17-7 

2,539 

1,938 

18.7 

2,531 

L714 

16.8 

2,248 

1,440 

12.0 

2.146 

1.523 

23-7 

2.133 

1,289 

10.8 

1,649 

1,106 

12.8 

1.536 

1.219 

25.8 

J.285 

856 

16.4 

1,176 

763 

132 

L175 

817 

12.0 

1,069 

525 

9.0 

1,007 

625 

9-9 

977 

700 

20.3 

957 

532 

8.4 

908 

450 

7-2 

400 

- 22 

0.4 


* Farms situated in the GunUedah district. 


Marketing of Fruit and Vegetables. 

Standardisation of Packages and Grades. 

The Vegetable Growers’ Association has 
formally advised the Minister for Agricul- 
ture that agreement has been reached 
between producers to standardise packages 
for peas and beans. 

This will mean that if all producers con- 
form to the decision of their representative 
body, producers will, in the future, market 
beans and peas in a standard to 3 
bushel, loose mesh bag. In effect, this agree- 
ment gives little more than formal recog- 
nition to practices already prevalent, 
namely, the routine procedure of the better- 
known commercial growers of packing 
beans and peas in a stanjdard-size bag. 
Whether the chance-crop grower, the 
backyard producer and the less advanced 
farmer will voluntarily adopt such a 
standard container remains to be seen. 

Concurrently, the Commonwealth Cham- 
ber of Fruit and Vegetable Industries has 
been asked by the Australian Agricultural 
Council to submit for con$ideration by the 
various Departments of Agriculture., de- 
tailed proposals for the standardisation of 
packages of fruit and vegetables through- 
out the Commonwealth. The Common- 
wealth organisation has issued invitations 
to representative bodies to be present at a 
conference to be held in Melbourne on 
Monday, 12th and Tuesday, 13th April, 
1948, when the matter of standardisation of 
packages and the adoption of uniform 
grade standards for tomatoes will be dis- 
cussed. 

At the present time a docket is required 
to be issued by the selling agent for all 
sales of fruit and tomatoes, irrespective of 
the method of packing. The application of 
a docket system to cover all fruit and 
vegetables, however, has been held over, 
pending certain technicalities being over- 
come. These are largely associated with 
standardisation of packages. 

Important to Orderly Marketing. 

The packing of fruit and vegetables by 
standards and grades is one of the most 
important means available for the orderly 
marketing and efficient buying and selling 
of products. This is universally admitted, 
although, with respect to primary produce, 
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it is certainly more difficult to obtain clear 
and definite standards than is perhaps the 
case with other forms of merchandise. 

Briefly, the merits of standardised grades 
and packages are: — 

Clear and definite standards are indis- 
pensable in the settlement of disputes 
between buyers and sellers; they help make 
easier the settlement of claims against trans- 
port agencies. Standardised grades form 
the basis for market news prices and are 
an essential factor in ani intelligent com- 
parison of market prices. Separation of 
products into various grades provides 
growers with a basis on which to pool their 
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products in co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, so that they all may share equitably 
in the season’s sales. 

Market demands vary, and effective dis- 
tribution consists in finding the market 
which will give the greatest return for the 
grade of product ottered for sale. The 
desirability of standard grades as a basis 
for advertising is self-evident, since adver- 
tising is meaningless unless backed up by 
products, graded and packed. Finally, trad- 
ing on the basis of quality is the greatest 
stimulus to better methods of production 
and marketing because it helps growers and 
shippers to correct their mistakes. 


Currency Devaluation and You. 


AUSTRALIAN primary producers have a direct 
interest in the economic effects of the recent war 
on international trade and exchange* Western 
European nations have had to face up to many 
monetary problems since the defeat of the Axis 
Powers, and the processes of recovery have not 
been as speedy and successful as was originally 
hoped* Many of their immediate needs have had 
to be obtained from the so-called ^Mollar” areas, 
Le*, from the United States and other countries 
which have demanded American dollars as part 
or whole payment 

Production in Western Europe has been 
hampered, not ordy by the technical prob- 
lems of restoration created by a devastating 
war, but nature itself has not been kind. 
Last year, a serious drought minimised grain 
supplies, and then, one of the worst winters 
in recent experience brought its own prob- 
lems. Food imports from the United States 
and the British Dominions kept mass star- 
vation barely at bay. High prices and in- 
flation hampered French recovery very 
seriously. Great Britain, which had relied 
on income from foreign investments to im- 
port more food and other products than she 
would otherwise have been unable to afford 
from her income from exports, was forced 
to sell many of these investments during 
the war. 

To relieve the stringency of her position, 
France has just devalued her currency, and 
there is speculation as to whether Britain 
will follow her example. 

^ Wbat Does Cwnreucy Devulnution Mbu? 

What does dmluation of a nation's cur- 
rency actually and, what is the 
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likely effect on the Australian producer if 
Australia is trading with that nation? 

Since the beginning of war, prices of both 
primary and industrial production have been 
rising, both inside the nations and at the 
international level. This means that our 
money has less purchasing power in terms 
of goods bought than before. The French 
Government has decided to meet this fall 
in purchasing power by making each indi- 
vidual franc worth less than previously in 
terms of other Governments’ currencies. 
For example, one £ sterling would pre- 
viously exchange for 480 francs; now it 
will buy 864. The franc is no longer as 
valuable as before. What is the purpose of 
this action? It means that France says to 
people with whom she wishes to trade, i.e., 
the Americans: ‘‘Here are nearly twice as 
many francs as before for your dollars, so 
that you can buy my goods." France thus 
hopes to increase her income from foreign 
trade, because her goods will cost buyers 
less. From this larger income from trade, 
France would try to put more money in 
Frenchmen’s pockets to meet her high in- 
ternal inflationary prices. 

Effect of Devaliiatioii of Franc in Anitralia. 

This is the basic explanation of France’s 
action* For Australia, it means that French 
goo<te will be cheaper to import, and that 
our goods will sell dearer in France. When 
present acute shortages are relieved, this 
may ineani a drop in Australian exports, 
wool to France. 
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BULLOCK WAGONS 


In George Street, Sydney 



Bullock wagons were a common sight in Sydney when 
the Bank of New South Wales started business in 1817. 

To-day, bullock wagons are outmoded. Their appearance 
in George Street, Sydney, would cause a sensation. 

The development of transport is one aspea of the 
economic growth of Australia — a growth which has 
been fostered more by the Bank of New South Wales 
than by any other single Australian institution. 

Consult and use 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


(Incorporated in Now South WoUi with limited liability) 
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Now France will be able to commence 
undercutting Britain in competitive markets, 
particularly the United States. Should the 
competition become serious, Britain may 
herself find it necessary to devalue her cur- 
rency. One important result would be that 
she would have to pay more for her im- 
ports, and the rise in cost would be in pro- 
portion to the extent of devaluation decided 
upon. 

The French action has a definite effect on 
Australia’s balance of payments, i.e., our 
foreign trade balance sheet. But if British 
devaluation were to follow, the effect would 
be far more serious. Quite apart from any 
other consideration, it would mean that the 
French action had not been successfully 
isolated; that instead it had commenced a 
chain reaction, which could quite conceiv- 
ably mean that all important currencies 
would be successively devalued, and, no 
general betterment of economic conditions 
achieved. 


Effect of Sterling Devaluation. 

How would sterling devaluation affecj: 
Australia? If the £ sterling were to be 
devalued and Australia took no retaliatory 
action, i.e,, the £A was kept stable, Britain 
would need to give us more sterling for a 
given quantity of Australian exports. On 
present quantities of exports to Britain, this 
would place a bigger burden upon Britain. 
But it would also mean that Australian ex- 
porters, particularly primary producers, 
would receive lower incomes in Australia 
from sterling received abroad from sale of 
our exports. 

On the other hand, if we were to devalue 
our own currency and maintain the same 
ratio of £A to £ stg., i.e., 8o per cent., we 
would raise the cost of our imports from 
‘dollar” areas enormously, and a sharp in- 
flationary trend would be set in motion 
because of the increased demand for goods 
in short supply. 


The Changed Pastoral Outlook. 


THE present pastoral outlook in the State, as 
indicated in the latest ^'Review of Grass Condi- 
tions and Pastoral Outlook in New South 
Wales’’ issued 11th February, 1948, contrasts 
vividly with the position existing just twelve 
months ago. An examination of diis Review 
and that for the corresponding period last year 
not only emphasises the extreme variability of 
rainfall in New South Wales, but also the 
recuperative capacity of the lands of this State 
— their ability to yield bounteously under fav- 
ourable meteorological conditions. 

In 1946 severe drought conditions pre- 
vailed over the greater part of the State 
Crops failed entirely in many areas and the 
pastoral position gradually deteriorated. By 
January, 1947, the outlook, for the most 
part, was unsatisfactory to critical. A large 
portion of the State was drought-stricken 
and adverse weather conditions caused a 
rapid deterioration in many districts where 
the feed position had been more or less 
satisfactory at the commencement of the 
month. Only in the extreme north-east 
sector of the State was the position at all 
hopeful. 

The late summer of 1947 brought a wel- 
come break in the dry conditions and saw 
the commencement of what was to prove 
the best year on record for some cereal 


crops and possibly the best for pastures. 
The pastoral position gradually improved. 
Despite the ravages of grasshoppers and the 
extensive leeway to be made up in many 
districts, continuous showery weather 
coupled with a mild and abnormally cool 
late spring and summer, promoted a 
remarkable growth of grasses and herbages 
throughout the greater part of the State. In 
the latest Review, pastures are described as 
satisfactory to excellent, wdiile many dis- 
tricts of the State are enjoying the best 
vseason for a considerable number of years. 
Drier and normal hot conditions set in about 
the middle of January, 1948, and pastures 
have since dried out considerably in the 
warmer parts of the State. 

Disadvantages attending the unusual 
season include the development of the bush- 
fire hazard and the rapid increase in the 
rabbit population. Perhaps the most un- 
fortunate aspect of the present pastoral 
position is that we are unable to take full 
advantage of the bounteous feed available 
owing to the acute shortage of stock. Suit- 
able stores are very difficult to procure and 
owners are obliged, in most instances, to 
rely on natural increases for restocking pur- 
poses. Fortunately, the good season resulted 
in a very satisfactory lambing last spring. 
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ERISON OF 
HARVIESTOUN. 


Supreme Champion 
at 


Perth (Scotland) 1948 Show. 


FURTHER evidence of the high standard of stock imported bp the New South Wales Stud 
Stodk Baying Delegation is contained in a message received by the Minister for Agricnltnre 
(Hon. E. H. Graham, M.LA.) from Lord Rosebery, owner of the Dahneay Stad, 
Edinburgh, Scodand. 

The message stated that a bull sired by die Aberdeen Angns bnll "Erison of 
Harviestonn,” purchased by the Delegation for the Department, won the Supreme 
Championship at the 1948 Perth (Scodand) Show. 


Gitart* of Dolmony. 

This young bull, sired by 
Erison of Harviestoun, 
out of Gita 2nd, won the 
Supreme Championship 
lit the Perth (Scotland) 
1948 Show. 
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The champion was Giteris of Dalmeny, 
a son of Erison of Harviestoun, out of Gita 
2nd, a heifer of the Earl’s own breeding. 
Giteris, a year old is full of Geranium 
blood. This bull’s successes were four-fold. 
As Supreme of the show, he annexed the 
Fordhouse Challenge Cup and the Aber- 
deen Angus Society’s medal. Then he was 
adjudged senior champion to secure the 
Derculich cup, and as he was also adjudged 


This hull’s sire, “Janric of Dalmeny, ’’ 
had won First and Reserve Champion at 
Perth in 1943, and had also -sired the 1945, 
1946 and 1947 Champions at Perth. “Eri- 
soii of Harviestoun’s” dam was “Erissa of 
Harviestoun,” regarded as one of the best 
Aberdeen Angus females ever seen at the 
Harviestoun Stud. Her sire "‘J^han Eric” 
had also sired the Reserve Champion at 
Perth in 1942, r.nd the Champion at Perth 



the best bull not exceeding 2Y2 years bred 
by exhibitor, the breeders’ championship 
•challenge cup was added to his crop of 
honours. 

On every occasion he was hotly chal- 
lenged by the Perthshire-bred bull, Einor 
of Derculich, entered by Mr. R. Wemyss 
Honeyman from his Strathtay herd. 

'^Erison of Harviestoun” is at present 
head sire at Trangie Experiment Farm 
Aberdeen Angus Stud, and will be exhibited 
at the forthcoming Royal Sydney Show. 


in 1944. '‘Julian Eric,” in turn, had been 
sired by the noted “Euripides of Bulfron.” 

The Dalmeny team of bulls at the Perth 
Show, this year, had been practically all 
sired by “Erison of Harviestoun,” said 
Mr. Graham. This stud had replaced “Eri- 
son of Harviestoun,” by the purchase of 
“Jarrah Eric of Derculich” (126872), one 
of the top-priced bulls at the 1947 Perth 
Show; and to ensure that the Department 
would benefit by this purchase, had mated 
the heifers at present en route to Australia 
to “Jarrah Eric of Derculich.” 


Visit the Department of Agriculture’s Court 
at the Royal Show. 


B 
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PREVENHON OF SPROUTING IN POTATOES. 
Investigatioii in New South Wales. 


A. C. Orman, Special Agronomist. 

A CONSIDERABLE qnantitjr of tebleland potatoes u watted each year as a result of 
sprontiiig in storage. The miJn crop is ntnally hanrested daring die period May to July 
and is available for market until dhout October^ after which serious deterioration, with 
consequent wastage^ occurs because of natural sprouting development For this reason 
growers, merchants and consumers will be interested in experiments conducted by the 
Department with hormone treatments to retard sprouting. 


To maintain the tubers in a satisfactory 
condition beyond October under present 
conditions necessitates cold storage, which,' 
besides being relatively costly, is not avail- 
able in sufficient capacity to meet the normal 
requirements of the potato industry. Sur- 
plus potatoes are now stored either by the 
grower in bags on the farm or by the potato 
merchants in large enclosed sheds. Because 
of the lack of cold storage facilities and 
the limitations of shed storage, main crop 
potatoes are seldom available for the market 
after October, with the result that there is 
usually a period between the end of the 
main crop and the commencement of deliver- 
ies from the early crop when potatoes are in 
short supply. 

Because of these conditions the results 
of investigations with hormones for the 
prevention of sprouting in table potatoes, 
carried out in the United States of America 
recently, and the application of the results 
commercially in that country are of more 
than passing interest. 

When this work first came under this 
Department’s notice the possibilities of using 
hormones for retarding sprouting of 
potatoes and thus extending the marketing 
period were fully appreciated, and steps 
were immediately taken to initiate investiga- 
tions in New South Wales. It was realised 
that, provided the hormone treatment was 
efficient and could be obtained and applied 
at a reasonable cost, growers, as well as 
distributors, would be able to store table 
potatoes effectively on the farm beyond the 
period now regarded as being the safe limit 
with shed storage. 

It was therefore decided to carry out 
investigations at Batlow, Crookwell and 
Guyra with the chemical known as methyl 
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ester of alpha naphthalene acetic acid and 
a proprietary sprout inhibitor called Bar- 
sprout, kindly supplied by Messrs. Buzacott 
Wolseley Pty. Ltd. who secured the material 
from American Cyanamid Coy., New York, 
U.S.A., for testing. 

In the Batlow investigation both Bar- 
sprout and methyl ester were used, whereas 
at Crookwell and Guyra only Barsprout 
was tested. The results obtained are of con- 
siderable interest. 

Resnltt of Batiow Trial. 

At Batlow fifteen bags of -No. i grade 
tubers of the Factor variety, of the same 
origin and as uniform as possible in general 
characteristics, were treated as follows: 



Weight of Potatoes. 


^ 9 /»/ 47 j 

u / ii / a 7 . 


lb nett. 

lb. nett. 

Bag I Check 


I 3 i }4 

Bag 2 Check 

137 

I 29 J 4 

Bag 3 Department 

Agricul- 


ture dust ...... 

T 5 I 

144 

Bag 4 Barsprout 

T 34 

127 

Bag 5 Barsprout 


138 

Bag 6 Barsprout 

136 

129 

Bag 7 Barsprout 

135 

128 

Bag 8 Check 

138 

130 

Bag 9 Check 


133^ 

Bag 10 Check 

146 

138H 

Bag 1 1 Check . . , 


126 

Bag 12 Check . . . 

135 

126^ 

Bag 13 Check . . . 


138 

Bag 14 Check . . . 

145 

138 

Bag IS Check . . . 


132 


The potatoes appeared to be quite dor- 
mant at the time of treatment but carried 
more dirt than was considered desirable. 
Before treatment they were put over the 
grading table and all specimens showing 
itijury were removed. 

The Barsprout was applied to ^four bags 
as they were being filled, at the rate of 4 ozs. 
per bag; the makers recommend 1^4 ozs. 
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Yatea* Vegetable Seed News No. S 

The Onion of To-day 



Yates Hunter River Early White Onion -A fine 
early variety. The pure white, globe-shaped 
bulbs always find a ready sale on 
the market. 

A glance at our Price List indicates 
that all popular varieties are now 
available. For instance. Extra Early 
Flat White is the earliest of all and is 
followed in time of maturity by both 
the brown and white strains of the 
Hunter River variety. Other widely 
grown mid-season varieties are Early 
Golden Globe, Brown Globe (of 
Victoria), and White Imperial Spanish, 
the best keeping White Onion. 

Brown Spanish, also known as 
Australian Brown, is a pre-eminent, late 
maturing, storing variety. Our seed of 
this comes only from the best growers 
and the greater part of it is Government 
certified. Another late Onion of superb 
quality is Prizetaker ; the handsomest 
brown Onion available, and if grown a 
little close does not make sizes too large 
for marketing. 


Although names in the “Onion World’* 
have changed very little in the past decade 
most strains available to-day show remark- 
able improvement in quality. 

This is due to the unceasing work of 
selection and those responsible are never 
satisfied with any thing but the best. 

Each year at our Trial Grounds we 
plant row upon row of both new and old 
varieties, carrying the process of improve- 
ment one step further each time. Our 
Onion seed crops are grown under contract 
by very experienced growers from our own 
carefully selected and proved “ mother “ 
seed. In addition the bulbs are carefully 
culled for replanting. It takes two full 
years to produce each new generation of 
Onion seed — ^the first year the bulbs, 
which are then replanted and ripen their 
seed at the end of the second year. 


CURRENT PRICES 

All varieties of Onion mentioned 
in this advertisement, as well 
as other popular sorts, are 
quoted in Yates* Current Price 
List of Vegetable Seeds. 

Write for your copy to-day. 
Post Free, 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. PTY. LTD. 

184 SuMex Street, Sydney 


Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney 


Telephone: MA 6771 
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VITAL DESIGN 
ADVANCES IN THESE 
••MAJOR” FEATURES 

• High Compression, high turbulence 
cylinder head. 

Q Improved Carburettor and vaporising 
system. 

O Large sinsle-plate clutch; spiral bevel 
and double pinion final drive. 

• Marine-type, polar induc- 
tor magneto, weather and 

• Two air cleaners. 

• Independent rear wheel l||^B 

turning brakes (optional BISISM 


Official tests, conducted by the CSIR and Melbourne University’s 
School of Agriculture, prove the Drawbar Power of the Fordson 
“ MAJOR.” 

Results show 29 H.P. (maximum output) at Drawbar, 32-5 H.P. 
(maximum output) at Belt, running at 100% maximum load. 

Here’s the Power you want — right where you need It — in the 
Tractor specially designed for Australian Conditions — the 
mighty ** MAJOR.” 

See your Local Fordson dealer — ask him about the features 
that make the “ MAJOR ” the 
choice for better work, faster 
work! 


A^k your Fordson Dealer! ^ 


Sole N.5.W. Distributors 

MOTOR TRXCTORS PTY. LIMITED 

3<9>3a5 Wattle Street, Ultimo. Sy'-aey MAKOT Telegremt: ••Sellmotort,” Sydney 
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per bushel. The Departmental dust was 
prepared by mixing 4 grammes of methyl 
ester of alpha naphthalene acetic acid with 2 
lb. of kaolin; it was applied to one bag of 
potatoes as the bag was being filled. In all 
cases the dust was distributed as evenly as 
possible. 

The reason for the large number of check 
bags in the test was to enable stacking to 
be carried out in something like a normal 
manner. After stacking the stack was 
covered with bagging. 

Sprouting Retarded. 

At an examination on 14th November 
each bag was weighed to determine the 
amount of shrinkage that had occurred 


tubers had developed only small sprouts 
and were in very good condition which 
indicated that the rate of sprouting had been 
impeded. 

The potatoes treated with the Depart- 
mental preparation showed more evidence of 
sprouting than the Barsprout treatments, 
this being probably due to the uneven mixing 
of the chemical with the kaolin carrier. The 
amount of sprouting was much less, how- 
ever, than the untreated tubers, which 
indicated the effectiveness of the chemical 
used. Of i44j/2 lb. of tubers treated with 
the Departmental preparation, 73 lb. of 
tubers had developed sprouts ^-inch and 
over in length. The condition of these tubers 
was very satisfactory. 




Potatoes after Storage 
fron» August to 
November. 

Le/f. — Treated with 
Barsprout. 

Right . — Un tre a tc d . 



during the intervening period. These weights 
are included in the accompanying table. It 
will be noted that the loss of weight in all 
bags was fairly uniform. 

All the tubers in the untreated bags had 
developed long, spindly sprouts, some attain- 
ing a length of over 6 inches and the tubers 
were very withered and spongy to the feel. 
Generally speaking they were of little com- 
mercial value. No rotting or deterioration 
from other causes was noted. 

The tubers treated with Barsprout, on the 
other hand, were in excellent cornmcrcial 
condition. Although some sprouting had 
taken place it had been considerably retarded. 
The condition of the tubers was crisp and 
they appeared to be almost as good as when 
first treated. Out of a total of 127 lb. of 
Barsprout-treated tubers in bagged form, 54 
lb. had developed sprouts of inch and 
over, the remainder showing no signs of 
sprout development. Most of the sprouted 


The temperature readings within the stack 
varied from 47 deg. Fahr. on 26th Septem- 
ber, 1947, to 56 deg. Fahr. on 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1947, the average temperature for the 
period being 50.09 deg. Fahr. 

A further inspection of the tubers was 
made by represenatives of the Bat low Pack- 
ing House on 2nd January, 1948, when it 
was noted that tubers in all the untreated 
bags had developed sprouts up to 15 inches 
long and were very withered and most un- 
attractive. Only some of the treated tubers, 
on the other hand, had developed sprouts 
up to 3 inches long and even where this had 
occurred they remained firm and cut well. 
Two bags, one treated and one untreated, 
were weighed at the final inspection and it 
was found that whereas the loss in the 
treated bag from the time of the first 
inspection on the 19th August, 1947, to the 
2nd January, 1948, was only 10 per cent., 
the loss for the untreated bag for the same 

{Continued on page 164 .) 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
Jthan the rsth of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1948. 


Taralga • • March 9, 10 

'Tumbarumba Roy O’Shea) . . March 9, 10 

Tamworth March 9, 10, ii 

Cumnock ( C. Reynolds ) • * March 10 

JBingara ^ March 10, 1 1 

Goulburn (Fergus Isaac) ..... March ii, 12, 13 
Camden (G. V. Sidmaii) March ir, 12, 13 

Blayney (K. Gressor) March 12, 13 

Rylstone-Kandos March 13 

Quirindi March 13, 14 

Bulahdelah (C. Wilson) March ig, 20 

Sydney Royal March 20 to 31 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. ’Newton) .. April 9, 10 

Kempsey (A. Slack ) . . . . • April 6, 7, 8 

Binnaway April 7 

Macksvifle (D. Turner) April 9, 10 

Barraba April 9, 10 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 10 

Bellingen (C. P. Francy) April 12, 13 


Coonabarabran April 13, 14 

Orange April 13, 14, IS 

(irafton (C. W. Creighton) April 15, 16, 17 

Gunnedah • April 15, 16, 17 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon) 

(T. J. Cambridge) April 15, 16, 17 

l^oggabri April 20, 21 

Baradine April 20, 21 

Maclean (C. W. Done) April 21, 22 

Narrabri April 23, 24 

Urbenville (S. Stoddart) April 23, 24 

Dungog April 30, May i 

Trangie May 4, 5 

Gilgandra (A. Christie) Mav 18, 19 

Sydney Sheep Show June 2, 3, 4, 5 

Cootamundra Sheep Show June 22, 23 

Wagga August 24, 25, 26 

Narrandera September 10, ii 

Cootamundra (D. H. Boyd) October 15, 16 


Approved Vegetable Seed— March, 1948. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2 A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 


Varieties Listed — continued. 

Shorts — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, “Sherwood Farm,” 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Roweliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Brown — R. C. Morandini, Box 
74, Dubbo. 

Crystal Grano — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge de Marmande — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Break o' Day — H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton,” 
Tenterfield. 


The harvesting of many oat crops was seriously 
delayed, due to the upset caused by seasonal con- 
ditions. Oats are usually harvested before the 
wheat crop, but this season the oats harvest was 
delayed to such an extent that much of it had 
not lv«n harvested by the time wheat crops 
matured and, in view of the High pl-ice in pros- 
pect, wheatgrowers preferred to strip their wheat 
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at the expense of their oat crops. However, it 
is likely that the oat harvest will be a record one. 

As with wheat, the quality of much of the 
grain harvested is low, while much of the hay 
harvested was of poor quality or has suffered 
considerable damage in the stocks.— -Division op 
Mariceting and Agricultural Economics, 
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VITICULTURAL NOTES. 

THE COMING VINTAGE. 

Some Seasonal Reminders. 

♦ 

H. L. Manuel, Viticultural Expert. x 

WITH the picking of grapes and wine-making operations now being undertaken, a 
reminder is given concerning some points to which it b essential that attention be givent 
if best results are to be obtained. 


Care of Picking Tins. 

Picking tins should now be gone over in 
order to make sure that there are sufficient 
and that they are in good condition. Because 
both of their scarcity and the effect of a 
rusty condition on wine quality, the great- 
est care should be taken of them. 

The life of tins can be considerably 
lengthened and the likelihood of the grapes 
contained in them giving the wine-maker 
trouble through the development of the ‘‘blue 
casse,’* due to an excess of iron resulting 
from rust particles, will be much reduced 
if the tins are given a periodical coat of good 
quality enamel paint. Galvanised iron trays 
or linings on lorries should be similarly 
treated. Not only is the reaction of the acid 
in the grapes on the zinc in the coating of the 
iron detrimental to wine quality as just 
explained, but the zinc compound formed is 
poisonous. 

Attention to Casks and Hoses. 

Where the grower is making his own 
wine, casks should be inspected and proper 
attention given to those needing coopering 
and cleaning. Suitable disinfectants are on 
the market, and can be used to advantage, 
not only during the preparation of the casks 
but throughout the vintage when washing 
down cellars and plant. 

Particular attention should be given to 
the cleaning out of hoses, and for this pur- 
pose there is probably nothing better than 
grape spirit of 20 o.p. strength, with a little 
hydrochloric acid added. A certain amount 
of slime is deposited on the inside of a hose 
and it is very difficult to remove this by 
merely rinsing. The use of a long wire 
brush, in conjunction with whatever sterilis- 
ing agent may be employed, is therefore 
advisable. 


Pure Yeast Cultures This Season. 

In a season such as the present, in which 
there has been much rain and a fair amount 
of disease in the vines, the use of pure yeast 
cultures is recommended. 

Where special yeasts are used they should 
be ready working when vintage time arrives ; 
special cultures can be obtained free of 
charge on application to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Cellar requisites (thermometer, saccharo- 
meter, etc.) and material should now be 
checked and examined. The small grower 
in particular may be reminded of the wis- 
dom of using the thermometer in determin- 
ing temperature, rather than depending on 
rule-of-thumb methods. It must not be for- 
gotten that excessive temperatures in the 
the fermenting vats arc the starting point 
of cellar trouble. 

Importance of Cleanliness. 

Cleanliness and the right cellar tempera- 
tures are the main factors in the successful 
manufacture of wine. Cirowers who deliver 
tlieir grapes to proprietary wineries should 
make a j)ractice — a d:nly one, if possible, 
and at the very least a weekly one — of 
thoroughly washing down their delivery 
waggons and scrubbing their picking tins, 
etc. Winery rejiresenlatives should insist 
upon the maintenance of a satisfactory stand- 
ard of cleanliness. 

It is a good practice to cover the grapes 
on the delivery waggon with a clean sheet 
of tarpaulin so as to keep the fruit as free 
from road dust as possible ; also, as far as 
practicable when picking to avoid allowing 
the grapes to stand in the heat. 

{Continued oft page 165.) 
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THE SOIL CONSERVATION (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1948 

In Operation from 1st January. 

♦ 

MAIN PROVISIONS. 

THE Soil Conservation (Amendment) Act 1948, which is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, came into operation on 1st January, 1948. Many farmers will be 
interested in the operations under the Act. The following brief description of the main 
provisions has been supplied by the Secretary of the Department of Conservation. 


Briefly, the Soil Conservation (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1948, provides machinery for: 

1. The making of advances to land- 
owners who desire financial aid to effect 
erosion control and soil conservation works 
on their properties. 

2. The carrying out of ‘'works,'' in re- 
spect of which advances may be made, by — 

(a) the landowner; 

(b) a private contractor ; 

(c) The Minister for Conservation. 

3. The hiring by the Minister for Con- 
servation of plant to landholders for use 
on soil conservation works. 

The amount of the advance, which may 
be up to 100 per cent, of the estimated cost 
of the works, will be determined by the 
Minister for Conservation, and moneys will 
be made available to landowners by the 
Rural Bank from funds provided by the 
Government. 

The Rural Bank will also collect the re- 
payments of the advance, together with in- 
terest at the prevailing rate, which will be 
determined in due course by the Colonial 
Treasurer. Provision is made for repay- 
ments to be spread over a period not ex- 
ceeding fifteen years. 


While a liberal interpretation will be 
given to the expression “works," such must 
involve some actual operation on the lands 
affected, such as contour furrowing, estab- 
lishment of waterways, pasture improve- 
ment and the like. Such a practice as the 
retirement of a paddock from use would 
not be a “work." 

It will be a condition of an advance that 
the landholder shall comply with such land- 
use practices as may be required of him by 
the Minister. 

Officers of the Soil Conservation Service 
will give all possible help to landholders by 
way of advice, etc., but policy requires that 
benefiting landholders themselves shall bear 
the cost of those erosion control works 
which will result in their assets in their 
lands being maintained or enhanced. 

A pamphlet is being prepared by the 
Department of Conservation, giving more 
detailed information, and copies of this 
publication will be available in due course. 

In the meantime, inquirers seeking 
further information should contact the Dis- 
trict Conservationists at Wagga Wagga, 
Orange, Goulburn, Scone, Tamworth and 
Inverell, or write to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Box 4293, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 


Heavy Infestation of Bronze Orange Bug at Gosford. 


There has been an unusual infestation of the 
bronze orange bug in Gosford citrus orchards this 
season. 

At West Gosford, the infestation was so heavy 
in one portion of an orchard that the young crop 
of fruit on large Navel trees was practically 
stripped by the bugs. Leaf-fail and leaf-spotting 
were also marked. So serious was this infesta- 
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tion that the whole orchard was sprayed with 
D.D.T. (0.1 per cent.). 

Although small numbers of this pest have 
previously been noted at Gosford, major infesta- 
tions have been confined to the North Coast. 

Growers generally are warned of the potential 
seriousness of this pest. A vigorous attack should 
be made upon it, even when noticed in small 
numbfffs.— P. C. Hkly, Entomologist. 
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EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 

Quality Seed of Every Description 
Seasonal Seed Now Offering 

FRENCH BEANS (Govt. Certified and Non-Certified Seed). All Varieties 
Grown under Expert Supervision 


Beetroot 
Cabbage 
Kobl Rabi 
Parsley 


Silver Beet 
Carrot 
Leek 
Parsnip 
Swede Turnip 


Broccoli 

Cauliflower 

Lettuce 

P«»a« (N.Z. Contrart- 
grown) 

Turnip, Tabl'** 


Brussels Sprouts 
Celery 

Onion (Early Vars.) 
Radish 


Send your Orders and Enquiries 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD, E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney Carrington Street, Lismore 

Phone : M A 5769, MA 2623 Phone : 621 (3 lines) 

The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land 


COMMOnVEMIR EMnOTM 


A FREE SERVICE 

For the Man on the Land 

is now available to primary producers 
throughout Australia to help them solve 
their problems of 

LABOUR FOR STATIONS, FARMS 
ORCHARDS, SMALL CROPS 

If you are finding difficulty In filling your labour require- 
ments, an application to the Commonwealth Employment 
Service may solve your problem. 

With its nation-wide network of offices and agencies, the 
C.E.S. can spread the news of your vacancies to the right 
people . . . people who are wanting the kind of work you 
offer, whether permanent or seasonal. It Is a free service, 
involving you in no cost or obligation. 


LOOK FOR THE RIGHT 

KIND OF 

MAN— THE 

QUICKEST WAY 

The very man 

you need may be 

looking for you 

, and your nearest 

District Employment Officer is 

anxious to help by putting you in 

touch with each other. Why not 

*phone, call or 

write to him at — 

Albury 

Leeton 

Armidate 

Lismore 

Bathurst 

Lithgow 

Bega 

Liverpool 

Broken Hill 

Muswellbrook 

Cessnock 

Murwillumbah 

Cootamundra 

Narrabri 

Cowra 

Nowra 

Deniliquin 

Orange 

Dubbo 

Parkes 

Goulburn 

Penrith 

Grafton 

Tamworth 

Griffith 

Taree 

Hornsby 

Wagga 

Inverell 

West Maitland 

Katoomba 

Windsor 

Kempsoy 

Wollongong 

Lambton 


For addresses, see 

Telephone Directories, 


ces.a.«i.Ts 
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WATER SUPPLY AMP IRRICATIOM 


FIBROLITE 

INCCiD. TdADt MAHKl 

WATER PIPES 

There are no better pipes for country 
water supply and irrigation schemes* 

“FIBROLITE” Pipes are light in weight . . . easy to 
handle and transport . . . easily and quickly laid 
and jointed. There are no threads to cut, no lead 
to run. Maximum durability Is assured and main- 
tenance costs are negligible. Delivery capacity 
stays high and pumping costs permanently low. 

Write for illustrated booklet, FREE ! 


I 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

CNR. YORK AND BARRACK STS., SYDNEY 

Box 3»35 G.P.O. Sydney 





XGBOVI« 



We are manufacturers of 
Leather Belting, Rawhide 
Belting, Pump Leathers, Hai^ 
ness Leathers, Cut Soles, etc. 


Your Milking Machine, Pumps, Sawbench 
and other Machinery will function more 
efficiently and economically if equipped 
with Mangrovite Leather Belting because, 
it means more power, the utmost in 
pulley grip and gives long and dependable 
service. 


See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(Charlus Ludowici, Nanaging Director) 

4f YOilK STREer, (WYNYARD MlUARE), SYDNEY 

r«(«phond . BX IE4I (3 Unw) Tei«fr»mt : ** Miftfrovlu/’ Syd»«jr 
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ROTATIONAL HORTICULTURE 

Is Essential to Permanency in the industry. 

{Concluded from page 72.) 


B. Owen French^ B.Sc. Agr., H.D.A., Fruit Officer (Research). 


IN many areas of the State the horticultural industry has reached the stage where it 
is faced with the necessity of re-using land previously planted to fruit trees and now 
reduced in fertility. To base consideration of the general principles of this problem onu 
a practical example, the author is discussing, in this article, the case of growers on the 
Mnrmmbidgee Irrigation Area. 

In the February issue he dealt with methods of preventing soil degeneration 
during the life of the trees, and this month discusses rotational horticulture in which the 
land is regenerated before replanting. 


The Objectives of Rotational Horticulture. 

The characteristics of a rotational system, 
and hence its effects on farm organisation 
and management are determined in the first 
place by the objective of the rotation. 

In this instance at least, the prime objec- 
tive is the restoration or maintenance of soil 
fertility, although ultimately this must be 
translated into terms of size and stability of 
farm income. For the individual farmer, the 
practices of soil fertility maintenance must 
pay-off in terms of higher and more stable 
incomes. 

The importance of higher incomes needs 
no further comment here, but the factor 


of stability is not quite so clear-cut. The 
income to be derived from most agricultural 
pursuits usually fluctuates consideraMy from 
year to year, and to this extent an agricuL- 
tural income is always unstable wheni coirr- 
pared with that to be derived from, say, a 
profession. However, it might be said that 
excltKling violent price fluctuations, an agri- 
cultural income can be said to be stable 
if the potential production each year does 
not vary by more than that variation which 
would be due to seasonal influences. 

As an illustration of this point, it would 
be possible to devise a cultural system which,, 
while maintaining soil fertility, would result 
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In violent fluctuation in farm production, 
because there would not be a steady flow of 
regenerated land coming into production to 
replace the old land as it went out. Such 
a position would ultimately arise on an 
orchard where all available land was planted 
up with trees of the same age. The farm 
might go through, say, a thirty-year cycle 
made up as follows: — 

(i) Ten years of low, although increas- 
ing, production during the establishment 
period. 

(ii) Ten years of high production with 
mature trees at full productivity. 

(iii) Five years of declining production 
as the trees become senile. 

(iv) Five years of soil regeneration. 

In circumstances such as these it is clear 
that each ten-year period of high production 
will be separated from the next by a fifteen- 
jear period of relatively low production made 
up of the periods during which the trees 
^decline in production, the soil regeneration 
period, and the re-establishment period. 
Clearly, the ironing out of these violent 
fluctuations should be a major objective in 
planning a rotation. 

Partial Restoration May be Economic. 

The importance of maintaining soil fer- 
tility is obvious to most people these days, 
but it is not always recognised that it may 
not be necessary or desirable to attempt to 
restore the soil to its full virgin fertility. 
It is conceivable that a sound system of 
permanent horticulture could be established 
at levels of soil fertility considerably below 
those of the virgin soils. The controlling 
factors would be economic, namely, the cost 
of production, the cost of soil regeneration, 
and the price of the product. If the extra 
production obtained by regenerating the soil 
to full virgin fertility would not leave a profit 
over and above the extra costs involved, then 
very obviously it would be poor farm man- 
agement to persist. 

Provided that no irreparable damage was 
done to the land, there is no reason why a 
system of farming maintained on a low level 
of soil fertility should be considered to be 
‘‘bad farming.^* Such a system could only 
be condemned if it would lead to such a 
degree of soil deterioration that it would 
be virtually impossible to rebmld the land 
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back to its virgin fertility level. The main- 
tenance of a system of farming at a level 
of soil fertility somewhat below that of the 
virgin state need not necessarily result in 
the loss of the ultimate potentialities of the 
land. 

Rotational Horticulture and Farm Management 

With soil fertility conservation and stab- 
ility of farm income as main objectives, the 
characteristics of a horticultural rotation 
are determined by — 

(i) The rate at which soil fertility de- 
clines. 

(ii) The rate at which soil fertility can 
be rebuilt. 

(iii) The total life of the tree. 

(iv) The number of years required to 
bring a young tree into bearing. 

Little, if anything, is known of the rate 
at which soil fertility declines under orchard 
conditions in New South Wales. The only 
point on which we have any guidance is 
the length of life of the tree, although even 
here, the possibility of a relation existing 
between soil fertility and the life of the tree 
would suggest that ideas on this matter may 
in time need to be revised. 

The length of time likely to be involved 
in soil regeneration is equally obscure, and 
is, in consequence, in urgent need of in- 
vestig’ation. However, as a basis for farm 
planning on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area a period of five years has become ac- 
cepted as being a reasonable assumption 
until research proves otherwise. 

The length of life of the tree crop is im- 
portant from two aspects. First, the longer 
the life of the tree the greater will be the 
loss of soil fertility and the greater will* 
be the task of soil regeneration. Secondly, 
the longer the life of the tree the smaller 
will be the proportion of the farmland which 
will need to be out of production and under 
soil regeneration treatment. 

The Irrigation Research Extension Com- 
mittee of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Areas has tentatively adopted the ages shown 
in Table 4 as being applicable to Murrum- 
bidgee . Irrigation Area conditions. 
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Table 4. — ^Total Life and Age to Bearing 
FOR Various Fruit Crops on the Murrum* 
BiDGEE Irrigation Area of New South 
Wales. 






Age to 

Kind of Crop. 

Total 

Life. 

Bearing 

Life. 

Age to 
Bearing. 

Bearing 
as Percen- 
tage of 
Total Life. 


Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Per cent. 

Trees — 





Citrus 

20 

13 

7 

35 

Peaches ... 

20 

24 

6 

30 

Prunes 

3« 

22 

8 

27 

Pears 

40 

31 

9 

23 

Apricots 

Vines — 

25 

19 

6 

24 

Doradillo ’ 

Gordo Blanco 

Grenache 

Frontignac 

|> 20-25 

16-21 

46 

4 

16-20 

i ^ 

Other vines 

50 

4 


Stabilbation of Production. 

In order to stabilise the production from 
a particular area of land there must be a 
continual flow of young trees coming into 
bearing as the old trees decline ; or in other 
words, a constant proportion of the total 
area must be maintained under non-bearing 
trees. The exact proportion is determined 
by the relationship between total life of tree 
and age to bearing. This might be made 
clearer by the following theoretical illustra- 
tion. 

If the total life of citrus trees is twenty 
years, then it might be assumed that area 
of land available for planting could be split 
into twenty parcels, one of which would be 
planted each year. Thus after the twentieth 
year the land would be fully planted up, and 
the first parcel planted would have ceased 
production and be ready for replanting by 
the commencement of the twenty-first year. 
If now the age-to-bearing is seven years, the 
proportion of land in non-bearing trees will 
be seven-twentieths of the total or 35 per 
cent, and the ratio between bearing and 
non-bearing trees is as thirteen is to seven. 

The ratios of age to bearing to total life 
for various kinds of fruit on the M.I.A. 
are shown as percentages in Table 4. Using 
these figures it is possible to calculate tlie 
plantable area which must be available for 
the maintenance of a particular area of 
production. 

If, for instance, it was desired to main- 
tain 20 acres of productive citrus trees, the 
total area of the farm available for plant- 
ing would need to approximate 31 acres, 
excluding the necessary allowance for head- 
lands, roads, hpuseblock, etc. 


Influence of Length of Tree Life. 

The importance of the length of tree life* 
can be seen from the fact that if the average 
life of the trees was twenty-five years, the 
proportion of land under non-bearing trees 
would fall to 28 per cent, and the total 
plantable area necessary to provide 20 acres 
of productive trees would be 28 acres. 

Similar adjustments would be required 
if age to bearing was found to be different 
or could be altered. Table 5 shows how 
fluctuation in age to bearing and total life 
will affect the proportion of non-bearing 
trees required, and Table 6 gives the total 
plantable area necessary to be able to main- 
tain 20 acres of productive trees. 

Table 5 — Proportion of Non-bearing Trees 
Required to Stabilise Farm Production 
UNDER Various assumptions as to Total 
Life and At.k to Bearing, 


Age to Bcarixif;. 


of Trees, j 

5 years. 

6 years. 

1 7 years. 

8 years. 

Years. 1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pc'. c» nt. 1 

Per cent. 

15 

33 

40 

47 

53 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

25 

20 

24 

28 

32 

30 

17 

20 

23 

27 

35 

14 

1 

1/ 

20 

23 


Table 6 — Total Plantable Area Required to 
Provide 20 Acres of Productive Plantings 
UNDER Various Assumptions as to Total 
Life and Age to Bearing. 


Total Life 1 
of Trees. 

Age to Bearing. 

1 5 vears. 

! 

1 I 

6 years. 

7 years. 

8 years. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

15 

3 W 

33 

38 

43 

20 

27 

20 

31 

33 

25 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

24 

25 

26 


35 

23 

i 

25 

26 


Estimates of this kind are not in any way 
fixed or rigid, even for a particular district 
or farm, hut will vary according to the cul- 
tural treatment given the trees. Neverthe- 
less, faced with the necessity for adopting 
a rotational system, it is obvious that we 
must make some assumptions on which to 
base our planning. Clearly these assump- 
tions will always be of a tentative nature 
and will need to be revised in the light of 
further experience. 

Allowance for Period of Soil Renovation. 

In the calculations so far, the time in- 
volved in soil regeneration has not been 
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taken into account. To estimate, therefore, 
'the proportion of land which will be out of 
production pnder the conditions of a stabi- 
lised rotation, it is necessary to add the 
length of time involved in soil regeneration 
to both the ‘'age to bearing"' and the "total 
life."" Two new statistics are now derived, 
and might be called the "non-productive 
period"’ and the "rotation period.’" 

The "non-productive period” thus repre- 
sents “age to bearing"" plus the "soil re- 
generation period” and the "rotation 
period” is the "total life of tree” plus the 
"soil regeneration period.” 

Following on .the lines of Tables 5 and 
6 the necessary calculations have been made 
to include a five-year soil regeneration 
period in Tables 7 and 8. 

Table 7 — Proportion of Farm out of Produc- 
tion IN A Stabilised Rotation for Various 
Assumptions as to Rotation Period and 
Non-productive Period. 


Rotational 

Period. 

Non-productive Period. 

10 years. 

11 years. 

12 years. 

1 

13 years. 

Years. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent, i 

Per cent. 

20 

50 

55 

60 

65 

25 

40 

44 1 

48 

52 

30 

.33 

37 

40 

43 

35 

29 

31 

34 

37 

40 

25 

28 

30 

33 


Table 8 — Total Plant able Area Required to 
Provide 20 Acres of Productive Plantings 
IN A Stabilised Rotation for Various 
Assumptions as to Rotational Period and 
Non-productive Period. 


Rotational 

Non-productive Period. 

Period. 

10 years. 

XI years. 

12 years. 

13 years. 

Years. 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

Acres. 

40 

33 

32 

28 

27 

Acres. 

44 

36 

32 

29 

28 

Acres. 

50 

3 « 

33 

30 

29 

i 

Acres. 

57 

42 

35 

32 

30 


Referring back to Table 4, the total life 
of citrus trees under M.I.A. conditions is 
seen to be twenty years and the age to bear- 
seven years. Assuming then a soil regenera- 
tion period of five years, the rotational 
period becomes twenty-five years, and the 
non-productive period twelve years. Read- 
ing from Table 8 it is seen that under these 
conditions a total plantable area of 38 acres 
would be required to maintain 20 acres of 
productive planting. 
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In the case of peaches 36 acres would be 
required to maintain 20 acres of productive 
trees; for prunes 35 acres and apricots 32 
acres. 

The Problem of Farm Size. 

The principles of rotational horticulture 
thus draw attention to the problem of farm 
size, for these figures demonstrate that if 
the system is to be adopted, then a fairly 
large proportion of land must be maintained 
out of production and consequently total 
farm size is a matter of some concern. 

Designing the Rotation. 

The simple arithmetic of these discussions 
might suggest that the design of a rotation 
is a relatively simple matter, but in actual 
practice it is complicated by the fact that, 
generally speaking, it would not be desir- 
able to carry out an annual planting pro- 
gramme of two to three acres, because a 
farm would usually be divided naturally 
into a number of blocks of a larger size 
which would be handled most conveniently 
and efficiently as a single unit. Consequently 
the replanting programme would be more 
satisfactory if it could be planned on, say, 
a five-yearly basis. 

Then, too, it is usually desirable, if not 
economically necessary, in the early develop- 
ment period of a farm, to bring a fairly 
large area of trees into production as 
quickly as possible. Under these circum- 
stances a large proportion of the farm would 
be made up of trees of much the same age 
and which would consequently tend to de- 
cline together. 

For purposes of illustration, let us assume 
that it is desired to maintain an area of 
25 acres of productive citrus trees whose 
expected life is twenty years and age to 
bearing seven years. If it is further assumed 
that a soil regeneration period of five years 
is required, then the rotation period will be 
twenty-five years and the non-productive 
period twelve years. 

From Table 8 we see that an area of 38 
acres is required to maintain 20 acres of 
productive trees under these conditions, so 
that to maintain 25 acres of productive trees 
48 acres of land will be required. 

If it was desirable to carry out the plant- 
ing and replanting programme on an annual 
basis, then all that would be necessary would 
be to plant i/25th of 48 acres every year. 
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If the programme was designed on a five- 
year basis, then 5/2Sth of 48 acres would 
be planted every five years. 

However, it is more likely that the ori- 
ginal planting will be in the nature of the 
full 25 acres and the problem then is to 
find the most satisfactory method of swing- 
ing the farm on to a rotational system. 

A Suggested Planting Programme. 

The programme to be followed will differ 
according to conditions, but something 
after the style of the programme detailed 
in Table 9 might prove satisfactory. In this 
illustration the total farm area has been 
divided into six blocks (A) to (F) and 
three of these (A), (B) and (C) have been 
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assumed to be planted in 1950. The table 
then illustrates what the programme might 
be for each block. 

The problem will vary from crop to crop 
and according to local conditions and eco- 
nomic circumstances. There is, therefore, 
little point in determining a rigid mathe- 
matical solution. It is a matter for each 
farmer to formulate his programme ac- 
cording to tlie conditions as he sees them — 
not as a rigi .1 jdan Init as something which 
can be changed as circumstances alter. 

Rotation and Farm Costs. 

From the point of view of farm account- 
ing, the costs involved in soil regeneration 
are similar to costs of bringing the young 
trees into bearing, in that they are included 


Table 9— A Suggested Planting Progr.\mme to Establish a Rotation. 


Year. 


September, 1950 


September, i960 


September, 1965 


September, 1970 


September, 1975 


September, 1980 


Non-bearing. 


Bearing. 


Not Planted. 


Block A — 8 acres 
Block B — 8 acres 
Block C — 9 acres 


Block D — S acres. 
\ Block E — 8 acres. 
: Block F — 7 acres. 


25 acres planted! 


23 acres. 


Block D — 8 acres planted! Block A — S acres, 10 years j Block E — 8 acres. 

I Block B — S acres, 10 years' Block F — 7 acres. 

! Block C — 0 acres, 10 years' 


t 23 acres. 

Block D — 8 acres, 5 years! Blcck A — 8 acres, 15 years 
Block E — “ 8 acres planted I Block B — 8 acres, 15 years 
Block C — 9 acres, 15 years 


Block E- 
Block F- 


Block F- 
Block A- 


Block A- 
Block B~ 


S acres, 5 years 
7 acres planted 


25 acres 


15 acres. 


Block A — 8 acres, removed 
after crop. 

Block B — 8 acres, 20 years 
Block C — 9 acres, 20 years 
Block D — 8 acres, 10 years 

25 acres 

7 acres, 5 years'] Block B — 8 acres, removed j 

after crop. 

8 acres planted] Block C — g acres, 25 years I 
! Block D — 8 acres, 13 years 

Block E — 8 acres, 10 yearsj 


Block F — 7 acres. 


Block A- • 8 acres. 


8 acres, 5 years 
8 acres planted 


25 acres 


Block C- 

Block D- 
Block K- 
Block F- 


9 acres, removed 
after crop. 

8 acres, 20 years 
8 acres, 13 years 
7 acres, 10 years 


23 acres 


Block B — 8 acres. 


Block C — g acres. 
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in the capital cost of the tree and are con- 
seqifently depreciated over its productive 
life. 

However, the farmer is often more inter- 
ested in the immediate cash outlay than long 
term profit or loss, and consequently day to 
day expenditures are usually offset by day 
to day receipts. As a factor in day to day 
expenses, the costs of soil regeneration would 
thus have to compete with such items of 
‘^productive'' expenditure as fertiliser, spray- 
ing, and tillage of productive trees. 

Furthermore, there will be a tendency to 
regard the soil regeneration programme as 
withholding a proportion of the land from 
production and thus reducing the income 
which “should" be available from the farm. 

These problems could be minimised to 
some extent by using the soil regeneration 
programme as a basis for some sideline such 
as hay making, stock fattening, pig or poultry 
raising. Such a sideline might not only 
provide sofne immediate cash return but also 
actually assist the rebuilding of soil fertility. 

Under some circumstances the non-bear- 
ing trees may be a large proportion of the 
productive trees and the costs of bringing 
them into production would thus represent 
a considerable item of expenditure. 

The problem is essentially one of farm 
size and the ultimate solution lies in pro- 
viding sufficiently large farms to permit an 
adequate income to be obtained from the pro- 
ductive portion after due allowance has 
been made for soil regeneration and the 
bringing of the young trees into bearing. 

Rotational Horticnltnre and Land Settlement. 

In many areas of the State, including the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, farmers 
are finding that it is virtually impossible to 
carry out a replanting programme because 
their farm size is too small. Usually a re- 
planting programme involves the removal of 
old trees which, although well past their 
prime, nevertheless still manage to provide 
some return over annual costs of production. 
The orchardist is thus caught between the 
horns of a dilemma — on the one hand he is 
faced with a declining income because the 
trees? are getting older and there are no 
young trees to replace them, and on the other 
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he knows he will be financially embarrassed 
if present income is reduced by removing 
some of the productive trees and commenc- 
ing a programme of replanting and soil re- 
generation. 

This is a clear warning that in the settle- 
ment of new horticultural areas, farm size 
should be made sufficiently large to permit 
the adoption of a rotational system. In the 
implementation of such a policy the funda- 
mental decision would be the productive 
area necessary to return a “home mainten- 
ance income." On this basis the size of farm 
required to maintain the necessary area of 
trees could be calculated. Generally speak- 
ing, it would seem advisable to work with 
figures of tree life, etc., somewhat lower 
than the average and to assume that extra 
long life, like extra high yields, should be a 
return for extraordinary farm management. 

For the purposes of illustration a figure 
of 20 acres of productive trees has been 
taken for the calculation of Tables 6 and 8, 
but there is no basis for assuming that this 
represents a “home maintenance area" which 
in fact, would need to be determined for 
each district and crop. 

The figures given in Table 8 show the 
area of plantable land necessary to maintain 
20 acres of productive trees, but from the 
point of view of determining farm area these 
figures would need to be increased by 15 to 
30 per cent, to allow for non-plan table areas 
such as house block, roads, headlands, irri- 
gation ditches, etc. 

There is much to be said for the agricul- 
tural philosophy of “a small farm well 
tilled"; but it would seem that our concep- 
tion of a small farm needs to be enlarged 
if we are to bring about a conjunction of fer- 
tility maintenance with sound economics to 
establish a permanent system of horticul- 
tural farming. 

References. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas Irriga- 
tion Research Extension Committee: “Ad- 
vice on Horticultural Land Use in the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Areas." 

B. Owen French: “Trends in Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Areas Land Use, Tree 
Health and Production, 1939-45" (Roneoed^ 
Report). 
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PLANT DISEASES, 


BIG BUD (ROSETTE) OF TOMATOES AND OTHER PLANTS. 

BIG bad of tomatoes u a viros disease which is commonly transmitted by the 'leaf hopper” 
or jamid {Thamnotettix argentata ) — small grey insect with spedded wings, about i-inch 
long. 

In other countries other jauids have been shown to be capable of spreading the 
disease, and it is possible that more than the one species of this insect may act as a vector 
in Australia. 


Distribution. 

Big bud has been reported from all 
tomato growing areas in New South Wales, 
but it is seldom of commercial importance 
in the strictly coastal belt, although losses 
sometimes occur in the Windsor and Upper 
Hunter Valley districts. It is to the west 
of the Dividing Range that the trouble is 
most common and losses occur during 
seasons which favour the spread of the 
disease. 

Symptoms. 

Big bud derives its name from its most 
characteristic symptom, namely the striking 
enlargement of the flower buds. The 
flowers are imperfectly formed, and ii is 
rarely that the normal yellow pigment ap- 
pears in the petals. The whole flower, 
which opens out only partially, develops the 
green colour of the leaves. In most cases 



Big Bud of Tomato, showing Enlargement and 
Upright Habit of Buds. 


A Field Photograph of a 
*'San Marzano *’ Tomato 
Plant, affected with Big 
Bud. 
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Aster Flowers showing Greening " dos to the 
Big Bud Virus. ' 


Thorn AMile Attecked by Big Bud Virus. 
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the flowering stalks, instead of bending 
downwards in the natural manner, remain 
erect, pointing upwards. The sepals often 
fail to separate, and because of the enlarge- 
ment of the bud these structures bear only 


gate and give a somewhat spindly appear- 
ance to the plant. Often, however, thes6 
structures are shortened and their number 
is increased giving the plant a locally- 
stunted habit. This symptom is responsible 



Bif Bud of Catsear 
{Hypochaeris radicata). 
Disi ased plart on left ; 
healthy plant on right. 

{AftwHill 



a superficial resemblance to a flower and 
are somewhat like a cape gooseberry fruit 
in its early stage of development. 

Sometimes the leaf and flower stalks, 
though of thicker diameter than usual, elon- 


for the alternate name '‘Rosette'' which is 
commonly used in place of “Big bud." 

Because of their extreme malformation, 
aflFected flowers fail to set fruit. Fruit 
formed before the plant becomes infected 
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A Leaf Hopper (Jassid). 

The leaf hopper which transmits the big bud virus 
is about i inch in length. 


may develop a woody core and sometimes 
splits open. 

Other Hosts. 

The big bud virus is known to attack 
many species of plants. Many of these 
plants show symptoms which are ditferent 
from those on the tomato, one outstanding 
difference being the absence of any en- 
largement of the buds. However, the green- 
ing of the floral parts is a constant charac- 
teristic and has led to the adoption of the 
term ‘Virescence’' instead of big bud, as 
the common name of the disease in such 
plants. 

Many widely distributed weeds are at- 
tacked by the disease ; these include crow- 
foot, dock, lamb’s tongue, nightshade, spear 
thistle, sow thistle and thorn apple. Many 
ornamentals, fodder plants and vegetables 
are also affected, and among those which 
are naturally attacked by the virus are 
antirrhinum, aster, carnation, chrysanthe- 
mum, cornflower, dahlia, daphne, foxglove, 
gallardia, geranium, larkspur, marigold, 
nasturtium, petunia, phlox, shasta daisy, 
zinnia, clover (red and white), couch grass, 
Tdowoomba canary grass, tobacco, beet, 
carrot, celery, eggplant, lettuce, parsley, 
parsnip and tomato. In many of the above, 
symptoms are restricted to the flowering 


Big Bud of Gerbera. 
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r Better — 

Returns 

from your crops by using 

LANE’ S "NOSCO” D USTS 

To Destroy Leaf-Eating and Sucking 
Insects on Cabbages & Cauliflowers : 

“NO V ERM” D.D.T. DUS T 

^ And on Tomatoes, to control both 
Insect Pests and Fungi Diseases : 

“NOSC O” TOMATO DRST No. 1 

Included in the extensive range of 
Lane’s Dusts and Sprays are insecti- 
cides to control insect pests of every 
kind. 

• For full information about these preparations and for complete instructions regarding 
their use, write for a copy of Lane’s Modern Spraying and Dusting Chari. 


LANE’S PTY. LIMITED 

69 ABERCROMBIE STREET, SYDNEY 
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WINTER TOMATOES 

FOR FROST- FREE COASTAL AREAS 

Most tomato growers have long been aware of the outstanding quality of RUMSEYS 
TOMATO SEED. That reputation has been achieved only by close personal attention 
to “ Mother” seed, the actual Seed Crop and constant care in store handling to prevent 
mixing of strains or contamination. Make a wise choice this year and sow RUMSEYS. 

ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89. GROSSE LISSE No. 45, BREAK 
O’ DAY No. 33, AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No. 410, POTENTATE 
No. 85, SALADS SPECIAL, VETOMOLD — and numerous other 
varieties. Alliozl/8; 02 5/- ; Jib 16/-; lb 55/-. 

Special quotations for larger quantities and for bulk wholesale orders. 

NEW EARLY TOMATO “RED CLOUD ’’—This early setting. semi- 
dwarf variety produces large bunches of smooth medium-sized fruits 
which ripen a bright red. Excellent results have been obtained for win- 
ter crops in frost-free Coastal areas. Joz 2/-; oz 6/-; ^Ib 20/-; lb 70/-. 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 


Seetft may be sent C.O.D. 
if convenient for you. 


331 CHURCH ST., PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74. UW 8631 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumseys Return Mail 
Service. 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soli Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised "IBIS’’ DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT 


CO. 


Commerce Houfe, 125 Adeiaide Street^ BRISBANE* 
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head and are sometimes not readily ob- 
served. 

Control. 

1-ittle experimental work has been done 
on the control of big bud, but in those cases 
where trouble is anticipated two lines of 
attack seem to be worthy of trial. 

The disease is carried from an infected 
plant to a healthy one by jassids. Tomato 
and other crops grown from seed are free 
from disease at the outset. Therefore, if 
weeds are destroyed in the environment of 


a crop the chance of infected jas.sids in- 
vading the crop is diminished. 

Jassids are known to be killed by D.D.T.' 
and it is therefore possible that dusting field 
crops with a i per cent. D.D.d\ dust would 
prove beneficial. The time of application of 
the dust would be important. It should be 
delayed until the insects are observed in 
the neighbourhood and should then be ap- 
plied at intervals of about lo days. Infec- 
tion of crops most commonly occurs in 
October and November, and these would 
therefore seem to be the months best suited 
to a dusting programme. 


Bordeaux Mixture Still First Choice. 


DEPARTMENTAL Officers sarveying the oc- 
currence of plant diseases in various dutricts^ 
have recently been concerned to hear that cer- 
tain interested persons are defaming the value 
of home-made Bordeaux mixture as a spray for 
the control of fungous diseases of plants. 

This Department agrees that certain forms of 
prepared copper sprays — particularly copper oxy- 
chloride — are of definite value as fungicidal 
.sprays. However, it is definitely denied that any 
of these sprays supersede home-made Bordeaux 
mixture, and it is believed that, under a wide 
range of weather conditions, the home-made spray 
is superior to the others. 


Farmers are advised tt) discount statements that 
“bluestone is now only half strength,” and that 
the higher copper content of proprietary prepara- 
tions is, in itself, a guarantee of better protection 
to the plant. 

Stone lime and hydrated lime may be used in 
the preparation of Bordeaux mixture. Agricul- 
tural lime is useless. To test whether the blue- 
stone has been effectively “killed,” suspend a 
shiny nail in the mixture for two or three minutes. 
If the nail develops a coppery sheen, more lime 
is needed; otherwise the spray is safe for use. 

A leaflet on the preparation of Bordeaux mix- 
ture is available from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Quick Freeze Methods Investigated in Canada and U.S.A. 


Mr. S. M. Sykes, Fruit Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has been in America 
for the past nine months studying the latest devel- 
opments in quick freezing methods of storing 
foodstuffs, has returned to Sydney. 

In making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L,A., stated 
that during his sojourn in America Mr. Sykes 
had made a comprehensive survey of commercial 
freezing of fruits, vegetables, meat, poultry and 
fish. 

Quick freezing was a well-established phase of 
food preservation in the United State.s of America 
and Canada, the Minister added. This method of 
preservation gave a very high-quality product. 


The quick freezing of foodstuffs was gaining 
prominence in this State, said Mr. Graham, and 
the Government was anxious that problems asso- 
ciated with the process should be investigated on 
scientific lines. 

In co-operation with the Council for Scientific 
and Imlusirial Research, the Department of Agri- 
culture was undertaking research at the C.S.I.R. 
Food Preservation Laboratories, Homebush. Mr. 
Sykes would be the leader of the team of inves- 
tigators. The knowledge he had acquired in 
America would be of inestimable benefit in under- 
taking the research work, which would prove of 
great benefit to the fruit and vegetable industries 
of the State. 


Visit the Department of Agriculture’s Court 
at the Royal Show. 
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FULLER’S ROSE WEEVIL 

{Pdntomorus ( Asyncn^chus) godmani Crotch) 

A Troublesome Pest of Citrus Trees. 

♦ 

P. C. Helv, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Entomologist. 

FULLER’S Rose Weevfl (Pax tomorus (Asynonychtis) godmani Crotch) was first recorded 
in New South Wales; by Gurney in 1934, when specimens of the beetle were taken 
near Sydney feeding on Aspidistra. In 1937 <"> weevils were collected at Hornsby, and 
at Onrimbah, near Gosford, where severe injury was being caused to citrus trees by large 
numbers of these insects. Since that time the pest has spread over a large area of the 
central coast and can be found without difficulty in many citrus orchards, and in old 
weedy cultivation or headlands. So far the distribution of this beetle appears to be limited 
to the coastal districts of New South Wales and there appears to be no published record 


of its occurrence in the other States of the 

According to Razzauti Fuller’s Rose 

Weevil was first observed in the U.S.A. in 
1879 2Lnd since that time has become a cos- 
mopolitan pest. Buchanan in 1939 stated 
that the original home was probably South 
America, and listed the following countries 
in which this beetle has been recorded: — 
U.S.A. (general, chiefly Sth. Atlantic States 
and California), southern Canada, Mexico, 
South America, Africa, Azores, Italy, 
France, Spain, Hawaii, Polynesia, Australia, 
(N.S.W). Since then Gourlay has re- 
corded its presence in New Zealand (Nelson, 
Auckland) during the years 1937-40, 

Description of Adult. 

The adult weevils are hard, rounded, 
greyish-brown beetles, about one-third inch 
long by three-sixteenths inch wide, with a 
short, broad rostrum, and usually show a 
faint white crescent-shaped mark on each 
side of the wing covers. Buchanan states : 
^^Pantomoriis godmani is easy to recognise 
by the marked concavity on the rostrum be- 
tween the distinct latero-marginal carinae, 
the prominent, obliquely truncate supports 
on the mandibles, the long scape, the sub- 
lateral whitish patch on the elytron, and the 
absence of the erect setae on the disk, but 
their presence on the alternate intervals on 
the declivity of the elytron.” 

Life History. 

Weevils emerge from pupae in the soil 
during midsummer, and the main emergence 
occurs from December to March. Some- 
times earlier emergence occurs; this is^ de- 
pendent very largely on climatic conditions. 
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Commonwealth. 

When the summer months are dry very 
few beetles will emerge until good rains 
fall, and the main emergence may be delayed 
until February. 

After hardening up, the beetles soon com- 
mence to feed, and about a month later be- 
come gravid and in a condition to lay eggs. 
No males of this insect are known and all 
individuals are capable of egg laying. Egg 
deposition usually commences in early 
March and may be continuous right up to 
May. Beetle feeding proceeds throughout 
the autumn, and though at a reduced rate, 
does not stop until cold frosty weather oc- 
curs. Some beetles hibernate throughout 
the winter and resume activity in September 
and may lay eggs in the spring. The bulk 
of the beetle population does not, however, 
carry through the winter. 

The Eggs. 

The eggs are creamy-yellow coloured, 
oval, and are deposited in masses, generally 
one layer in thickness, and each mass is 
surrounded by a fluid substance which sets 
very hard and cements the eggs to the sur- 
face on which they are deposited. Egg 
masses may be laid anywhere between two 
surfaces in contact, and have been found 
under stones, beneath loose bark, in curled 
dead leaves, beneath fruit buttons and be- 
tween leaves or leaves and fruits where 
these are in contact. A favourite situation 
for egg laying is where spider webs have 
drawn leaves together, whilst in cages they 
readily deposit in cracks and around door 
joints. In one instance numbers of smalT 
cardboard labels attached to trees in the field 
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were cemented firmly to fruits and leaves by 
masses of eggs of these beetles. 

Egg masses may contain from about fif- 
teen up 'to over one hundred eggs, but 
generally the number ranges from twenty to 
thirty eggs per mass. Thirty-four egg 
masses counted showed a total of 890 eggs, 
averaging twenty-six eggs per mass. 

The incubation period of the eggs during 
the early autumn ranged from thirty to fifty- 
seven days, whilst records taken in the spring 
showed an average period of thirty-eight 
days. Eggs deposited in late autumn take 
much longer to hatch and may carry through 
the winter unhatched. Whilst eggs are cap- 
able of remaining viable in very dry atmos- 
pheres, the presence of moisture greiitly 
stimulates hatching when the eggs are fully 
incubated. 

The Larvae. 

When first hatched the larvae are very 
small, orange-coloured grubs, and though 
legless, are capable of rapid movement. They 
drop from the site of the egg mass and soon 
work their way down into the root zone 
where they commence to feed on the roots. 
In this early larval stage they are very 
resistant to adverse conditions, and have 
been apparently unaffected when held in 
dry tubes fur up to ten days without food. 

They feed on the surface of the roots by 
means of their strong jaws, and character- 
istically chew otit small shallow sections of 
the surface tissue of the roots. Marked 
channelling of the roots does not occur, but 
sometimes the individual gnawed patches 
may run into each other and give the appear- 
ance of more or less continuous channelling. 
In addition to surface feeding on the larger 
roots, the larvae also chew through the 
fibre roots. 

The length of the larval stage is 
probably somewhat variable, depending 
upon the time when the eggs hatch, 
and on climatic conditions. Records 
taken on potted orange seedlings ^lave 
shown the period to be approximately 260 
days, for larvae hatched in the autumn, and 
field evidence indicates that the majority of 
larvae hatched during the autumn emerge as 
adults during the following summer and 
early autumn. Larvae hatched in early 
autumn feed and grow rapidly at first, but 
their growth rate is slowed down consider- 
ably during the wifiter. Active feeding is 


resumed in the spring and development is 
accelerated during October-November. Late- 
autumn hatched grubs grow very slowly at 
first, but become increasingly active during 
late spring and summer. 

Larvae are found mainly in the 6 to 8 
inch root zone and have been found down 
to a depth of about 10 inches. Concentra- 
tion of larvae is greatest in the zone beneath 
the spread of the branches, and tends to be 
greater towards the trunks of the trees. In 
one instance a careful search was made be- 
neath a small Valencia, tree which had been 
heavily infested by beetles during the pre- 
vious autumn, and eleven larvae were found 
in a strip of soil 9 inches wide and 9 inches 
deep taken from just below the outside 
spread of the foliage in to the trunk. 
Assuming a similar concentration over the 
whole area beneath the tree, the total num- 
ber of larvae was calculated at between 300 
and 400. This estimate is probably con.ser- 
vative, as trees of this size may support 
populations of as many as 300 beetles, each 
capable of laying at least 200 eggs. 

When fully- fed the larvae remain in a qui- 
escent prc-pupal condition for some time, 
enclosed in a plain earthen cell, where they 
ultimately pupate. Insectary records of the 
length of the pupal stage varied from about 
seventeen days in December to twenty-four 
days in March, and this stage becomes in- 
creasingly lengthened during the colder 
season. 

The Adults. 

Adults, on first emerging, are soft and 
sluggish and mortality appears to be greatest 
in the pupae and newly emerged adult con- 
dition. Adults collected in early winter have 
been kept alive for a little over five months, 
but the average life under similar conditions 
is about two and a half to three months. 
After egg deposition has commenced the 
expectancy of life in these weevils is greatly 
reduced, and it is probable that most over- 
wintering adults have not deposited eggs 
during the autumn. Records indicate that 
the total number of eggs laid per beetle is 
very variable, but the average number ap- 
pears to be in the vicinity of 200 eggs laid 
in about eight separate batches. 

Host Plants. 

In the adult stage this beetle is an om- 
nivorous feeder on vegetation, and there 
appear to be very few plants upon which 
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it will not feed. Though there seems 
some tendency for the newly-emerged 
beetles to eat the more tender and succulent 
plant parts, the older weevils have a pre- 
ference for tougher, fibrous tissues. 

The actual host range listed in different 
countries is very extensive, but the following 
list includes the common plants on which 
Fuller’s Rose Weevils have been seen here 
feeding with apparent avidity: — 

Citrus (all varieties), Fat Hen {Cheno- 
podium spp.), Paddy’s Lucerne {Sida spp.), 
Purple Top (Verbena sp.), passion vine, 
banana passion, blackberry, camellia, gar- 
denia, hydrangea, camphor laurel, French 
bean, Bidens sp., peach, rose, plum, dahlia, 
sapote. They have also been seen feeding 
slightly on Finns radiata and on Eucalyptus 
sp. 

Amongst the hosts listed several common 
weeds, especially Fat Hen and Paddy’s Luc- 
erne, are very eagerly fed on by these beetles, 
and these weeds represent a reservoir from 
which large numbers of weevils may re- 
infest clean orchards. Larval development 
can probably occur on many of the host 
plants listed, but larvae have been bred in 
the insectary or taken in the field on citrus, 
blackberry. Fat Hen, Paddy’s Lucerne and 
French bean. 

Injury* 

Beetle injury on citrus and similar fib- 
rous-leaved plants is very characteristic and 
not likely to be confused with that caused 
by any other pest. The weevils chew out 
Jarge pieces round the margins of the leaves, 
giving them a ragged, saw-toothed appear- 
ance. Sometimes the greater part of the leaf 
is chewed away, leaving only portion of the 
mid-vein and the leaf stalk, which may also 
be nibbled. Generally the twig is not in- 
jured, though occasionally some b^rk injury 
may be seen. Young shoots may be nipped 
off and buds may be gnawed, and in one 
instance, early-hatched beetles in December 
were seen to strip completely the young soft 
shoots from individual large branches on 
lemon trees which had been skeleton pruned 
in the late spring. No fruit injury caused 
by these weevils has been seen on either 
mature or small green fruits, though 
Razzauti in Italy recorded them boring into 
the^young fruits at their point of attachment, 
causing them to wither. 
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Root injury to citrus trees by the larvae is 
somewhat indefinite, and may consist of 
some gnawing of the bark of the older roots, 
causing localized formation of shallow pits 
or depressions, and these may extend to a 
partial stripping of the bark from some in- 
dividual root sections. Most of the injury, 
however, appears to consist in the nipping 
off and destruction of fibre root, and when 
rearing larvae on potted trees it is common 
to find much loose fibre root which has 



Citrus Folisg* Dtmtfsd by Fuller's Rost Weevil. 


[Photo by A. H. Friend, 

apparently been so attacked. Examinations 
of the dissected gut contents of larvae feed- 
ing on citrus roots commonly show pieces 
of undigested tracheal conducting tissue ob- 
viously from roots of small diameter, indi- 
cating clearly that such roots have been 
chewed at least half way through. 

In the field positive evidence of injury 
is often difficult to find and very little pitting 
or gouging of the roots may be seen. Pau- 
city of root fibre is, however, a common 
feature of infestation by Fuller’s Rose Wee- 
vil larvae, and characteristically roots of 
such infested trees are often long ropes 
almost completely devoid of fibre along their 
lengths, and with tufts of fibrous roots at 
the extremities. 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 


‘JUite’ is not rigrlit 

During the winter months apple and pear trees are gathering strength 
for the next fruit season. Their dormant period is an active one 
for the orchardist, for an infestation of the European red mite 
and the Bryobia mite can build up rapidly, if control is not 
established with the proper spraying routine. 

Shell recommend the use of Shell Palespray at 1 in 15-20 in the late 
dormant season. For complete effectiveness the spray must pene- 
trate to the underneath sides of the fruit spurs and the junction 
of twigs and branches. 



I^PRAlT^Ci RECORREADATIOA 


SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 

the shell company of AUSTRALIA LIMITED ( I n co r p o r i t « d In Great Britain) 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRACTOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AVSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 



A.8.L. IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 

A.S.L. Irrigation Systems are better because they are individually detigned and built to suit all your particular 
needs. A.S.L. Irrigation Systems incorporate many features, especially the famous A.S.L. NON-CHOKE ABLE 
SPRAY and A,S.L. FLEXIBLE AUTOMATIC-SEALING JOINTS. There are no LOOSE PARTS to bother you. 
A.S.L. Irrigation Systems give 100 per cent. OPERATING TIME and are suitable for all crops. 

Write to-day for Brochure and full Jnfomitrtfon to — 


ALFRED 8NASHALL PTY. LTD. 


500 KENT STREET. SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 
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On French beans the larvae feed in much 
the same way as on citrus, chewing off the 
fibrous roots, but in addition iurrow the 
main roots by gnawing shallow pits in close 
proximity to each other. Such injury in one 
spring crop of beans sown in land which had 
supported a heavy growth of Paddy's Luc- 
erne until well into the winter, was suffi- 
ciently severe to kill out or seriously stunt 
portions of the crop. 

Economic Importance. 

Foliage injury by the adult weevils may 
in some instances have a severe checking 
effect on the development of affected trees, 
but usually the damage is not very serious. 
Beetles mostly attack the lower foliage up 
to 3 to 4 feet from the ground, and though 
unsightly, the injury is probably not greatly 
disadvantageous to the trees. Replant trees 
in old orchards, reworked trees, or trees re- 
juvenated by skeleton pruning, may, how- 
ever, suffer a considerable developmental 
check, as such trees are often selected by 
the beetles for specially heavy attack. As 
already mentioned, late-pruned trees may 
have the young shoots completely stripped 
from individual limbs, and this causes a 
definite set-back to the trees. 

The importance of larval damage, even 
to heavily infested trees, is very difficult to 
assess, as no strongly marked alteration in 
the appearance of affected trees is seen. 
There is some tendency for the trees to 
thin out and lose vigour, but this effect is 
gradual and often complicated by other fac- 
tors. Well-tended trees appear to be able to 
support quite large larval infestations for 
several years without very serious ill effects, 
though under similar infestation conditions 
j)oorlv-cared-for trees lose vigour more 
rapidly. 

Fibrous root development is most abun- 
dant during late spring, summer and early 
autumn months, and at this time most of 
the larvae will be in the pre-pupal and pupal 
conditions, or else the new season's laivae 
will be very small. It would seem, there- 
fore, that citrus trees do have an oppor- 
tunity to make a good fibrous root growth 
during the time when larvae are least active, 
and may so be able to compensate for the 
root losses suffered during the remaining 
months of the year. 

Method of Spread. 

The rapidity with which this insect has 
been distributed within the central coastal 
r 


area, though remarkable, is easily appreci- 
ated when certain features of its habits and 
life history are considered. In the adult stage 
the beetles are inconspicuous, very hard, 
and cling readily to any object, and though 
incapable of flight may easily be transferred 
from place to place on vehicles of all types, 
and on man. Being capable of long starva- 
tion periods, they survive unfavourable con- 
ditions very well, and in any case have such 
a wide range of food plants that in any 
situation where vegetation is present they 
are almost certainly capable of survival. 
Occurring as they do in orchards, on both 
trees and in weed growth, they have ample 
opportunity to be transported from place to 
place on vehicles and in field cases from 
orchard to packing shed, and from these 
central situations may easily be carried in 
empty field cases to other orchards. 

Not only can the adults be readily spread 
in this manner, but also egg masses may be 
easily transported by the same means. Fruits 
gathered in the orchard often have egg 
masses glued to the skin and these may be- 
come dislodged and fall into crevices in the 
boxes. Eggs may be deposited directly by the 
beetles in cracks and corners in the boxes, 
especially when these are stacked in the field. 
By the time such eggs hatch, the boxes may 
have been transported over a very wide area. 
Hatched grubs from such eggs can survive 
several days before finally having the chance 
to enter the soil. When they do finally reach 
the soil there is always a high probability 
that suitable plants for the larvae to feed on 
will be available, as their host-range is so 
wide. 

Effect of Climate on Fuller’s Rose Weevil. 

The climatic range of this insect, as judged 
by its geographic distribution, appears to be 
wide, though it would seem that temperate 
to subtropical conditions are the most suit- 
able. Cold winter seasons are not favour- 
able to best development in the field, though 
these insects commonly overwinter in both 
the egg and adult stage in protected domes- 
tic situations in buildings, glasshouses and in 
rubbish. 

High atmospheric temperatures do not 
affect either larvae or adults unduly, and 
live gravid weevils were seen commonly in 
January, 1939, following temperatures up to 
1 17 deg. Fahr., which were high enough to 
induce widespread mortality in many other 
citrus pests in the Gosford district. 
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Control. 

Clean cultivation in orchards is suggested 
as being of importance in control of this 
insect, and Woglum states that following 
the practice of allowing weed growth to 
occur in citrus orchards an increase in infes- 
tation by this weevil has occurred in recent 
years in California. 

Whilst this has been observed to some 
extent in this State also, infestations may 
occur quite commonly in clean cultivated 
orchards. The weevils have even been seen 
to cause considerable injury in orchards 
where weed control has been effected by 
chemical weed sprays, and in blocks in which 
fowls have run amongst the trees for some 
time. 

Direct methods of control by spraying 
with cryolite at the rate of lb. to 40 
gals., or with D.D.T. emulsions have been 
successful; lead arsenate sprays have been 
of little value. Derris preparations are fairly 
effective, but pyrethrum sprays merely stun 
the beetles which later recover. 

To be effective, sprays must be applied 
* when weevils are first observed causing in- 
jury to the trees, which is usually in early 
January or late December. As the adults 
remain for about a month before depositing 
eggs it is desirable to kill as many insects 
as possible before they become gravid. 

Sprays containing D.D.T. at a concentra- 
tion of as low as 0.5 per cent, are very toxic 
and have a considerable residual effect 
against Rose Weevil. They may, if required, 
be combined in routine oil* or Bordeaux 
sprays which may be applied at that time. 
Re-infestation of sprayed trees may occur 
from weevils feeding on susceptible weed 
plants in the orchard, and it is desirable to 
remove these by cultivation or weed spray, 
and concentrate the weevils on the trees 
prior to applying the spray. 

wSince the weevils cannot fly, trees can be 
easily protected by banding them with sticky 
tree tanglefoot bands, but it is necessary to 
remove all low-hanging branches, and to 
destroy weeds growing beneath the trees 
before putting on the bands. The banding 


♦Thorough spraying with D.D.T. sprays at this 
pcjiod may ' stimulate the development of Rust 
Mite (Phyllocoptruta oleivorus) infestations on 
citrus trees. 
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method is particularly suited to young trees 
and to skeleton-pruned trees, but it is advis- 
able first to put on a strip of bituminous 
grafting paint around the trunk and, when 
this is dry, to apply the tanglefoot on top 
of the paint layer so as to avoid the possi- 
bility of injury to the bark where the trunks 
are exposed to the sun. 

No satisfactory method of controlling the 
larvae in the soil has yet been demonstrated, 
but where these are known to be present, 
much can be done to counteract the effects 
of their feeding on the roots by encouraging 
the development of root fibre by such horti- 
cultural practices as the use of sheep manure 
or other animal manures, irrigation, and 
perhaps skeleton pruning to rehabilitate trees 
which have reached a stagnant condition of 



Egg Masses of Fuller's Rose Weevil on Leaf. 


growth. The planned use of fowls in citrus 
orchards will also greatly improve fibrous 
root production, but as fowls do not usually 
eliminate weeds such as Fat Hen, Paddy's 
Lucerne and Purple Top upon which Rose 
Weevils feed and breed readily, there is little 
likelihood of poultry completely eliminating 
these insects from the orchard, though they 
undoubtedly keep them in satisfactory sub- 
jection. 

References. 

C) Buchanan L. L.— i93c)---U.S.D.A. Misc. 
Publn. No. 341. 

(*) Gourlay E. S.— 1941-— N.Z. (A) 
22. No. 29. 84A-8SA. 

(’) Gurney W. B.--1934— Gas , NSW . 45: 
454 - 

(*) Hely P. C.’-T937--Agr. Gas. N.S.W. 48: 
344. 

(®) Razzauti A.-~I9I4— App. Ent. (A) 2: 

346-347. Abst. 

(•) "WoGJ-UM R. S. — 1939 — Calif. Citrus Growers* 
Exchange Pest Control Circ. No. 60. 212. 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT CROL 
with 






a NEPTUNE SPRAY 
FOR EVERY PEST 


SPRAY CALENDAR... March 


CITRUS. 

Red, ttrown Olive and other Scales — Use Neptune White 
Spraying Oil. 

White Wax and Pink Wax Scales — Use Neptune White Spraying 
Oil and Washing Soda. 

DECIDUOUS. 

Red Spider, Mites and Scales — Use Neptune White Spraying 
Oil. 

Codling Moth — Use Neptune White Spraying Oil on marketing , 
varieties of apples. Neptune White Spraying Oil plus Arsenate 
of Lead for other varieties. 

ENSURfc DORMANT CONTROL OF PESTS ... by ordering 
now your requirements of the following Neptune Sprays^ 
WINSOL, APHIDOL, PALSOL, PREPARED RED SPRAYING 
OIL W and 'C. and LIME SULPHUR. 

Order Neptune Sprays from 
Your LOCAL NEPTUNE AGENT 


c 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (Incorporaled m N.S.W.) 

OLOtST BSTABUSHEO MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS OP SPRAYINO OILS IN AUSTRALIA 


D 
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i.T. 


(dichloro— diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST ^2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with 2^ % actual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T.. 40% Sulphur, 8 % Copper Oxy-Chloride.) 

V/ELLSPRAY D.D.T EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (VYhite Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONB 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 I4t. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES a6 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

• A real ** one man ’* power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of 150 lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge and 

Price £63 Net nodule and hose cock. 

Larger and mounted models • Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but Is 
also available available in all sizes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

PHONE; M 3446. TELEGRAMS; OLSPRAY, SYDNEY 
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Otoks contributed by tbc Entomological branch. 


The Powder-post Beetle. 

(Lyctus hrunneus). 

THE powder-poit beetles belong to the family Lyctidae, and probably the most frequently 
observed species is Lyctus hrunneus, a cosmopolitan pesL 

The larvae or grubs of the powder-post beetle attack the sapwood of various 
pored timbers, usually hardwoods and brushwoods. The larvae will continue to infest the 
sapwood, if it is suitable, until it is ail destroyed, but they do not enter the true wood. 
Non-pored timbers, such as pines, are immune from attack:. 


The tunnels run more or less parallel to 
the grain of the wood, and the frass is packed 
tightly in the tunnels. This may be ejected 
from the flight-holes of the adult beetles or 
from cracks, as a flour-like powder. 

The damage to hardwoods, used for con- 
structional purposes, is generally not serious, 
as the powdering of a narrow strip of sap- 
wood on one side or edge does not seriously 
weaken a beam. Damage to furniture or 
internal fittings, however, may be much 
more serious. Green timber is not attacked, 
but after two or three weeks, sufficient dry- 
ing has taken place to allow the larvae to 
develop. Usually the timber is attacked 
after it has been sawn or during the first 
year or two in use. 

The eggs are laid in the pores of the 
timber, and where pores are absent, very 
small, or filled with wax, the eggs cannot be 
laid in the timber and the timbers are 
immune. The eggs hatch in from eight to 
twenty-five days. 

The body of the larva is whitish, and it 
does not possess the rows of spines on the 
upper surface which are characteristic of 
the common furniture beetle, Anobium punc- 
tatum. The front legs'^re much thicker than 
the other two pairs, and the last breathing 
pore or spiracle, at the end of the abdomen, 
is much larger than the others. When fully 
fed the larva bores its way towards the 
outside of the sapwood, and there, in a small 
cell at the end of its tunnel, enters its pupal 
stage. 


The adult is narrow-bodied, flattened and 
of variable size. It may measure from one- 
eighth to one-fifth of an inch in length, and 
vary in colour from reddish-brown to dark 
brown. The adults can fly readily and are 
more active at night. The only boring done 
by the adults is when gnawing their flight- 
holes or exit-holes in the wood. 

The larvae are responsible for the boring 
and destruction of the sapwood, and starch 
constitutes their main food. 

Where eggs are laid in the spring or early 
summer, the beetles may emerge in late 
summer or autumn and the life-cycle from 
egg to adult may be as short as three 
months. Various factors, such as climatic 
conditions, nature of the timber infested, and 
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the starch concentration in the timber, 
influence the length of the life-cycle. 

Control 

Various methods are adopted to prevent 
attack after cutting. These include the 
removal of susceptible sapwood, and the 
destruction, by burning, of pieces or strips 
of sapwood lying about yards, as these may 
serve as breeding material for the beetles. 
The impregnation of green timber with boric 
acid solution is an accepted method for the 
treatment of veneers. 

It is diflicult to determine the limits of the 
sapwood in scrubwood and brushwood 
timbers, and in young trees it may extend to 
the pith. Although the sapwood may be 
obvious, it may not be susceptible to attack, 
as many species of trees are lacking in 
starch. Testing solutions are used to 
indicate the presence of starch. 

Amongst the methods tested for the re- 
sorption of starch in the timber have been 
high ringing of the trees several months 
before felling, storage of logs in the round 
and storage in fresh water. 

Coal-tar creosote or creosote oil is 
commonly used for the control of borers, 
and thorough treatment of timbers with this 
oil will usually prevent the beetles from lay- 
ing their eggs on, and re-infesting the timber, 
and will also kill any larvae or pupae it may 
reach near the surface. The oil should first 
be applied during the early spring months 
prior to the hatching of the beetles. 

Creosote oil produces a dark brown stain 
and affects the painting or staining of the 
wood. The density of the stain may be 
reduced by mixing the creosote with an equal 
quantity, or more, of kerosene. This, how- 
ever, renders the creosote less effective. 

Where staining is not desirable, either a 
mixture containing vegetable turpentine (9 
fluid oz.) and kerosene (i fluid oz.), to 
which may be added paradichlorobenzene 
oz.) ; or a solution of paradichloroben- 
zene (i oz.) in kerosene pint) are used. 
Solutions containing orthodichlorobenzene 
are also used. Mixtures containing equal 
quantities of turpentine and kerosene are 
sometimes used for small articles and 
furniture, where the infestation is of limited 
extent. These solutions, however, are not as 
lasting in their effects and more frequent 
applications are necessary. 
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Small articles may be treated by brush- 
ing on the solution and allowing it to pene- 
trate into the exit holes, or it may be in- 
jected into the holes by means of a 
fine-pointed syringe. If a power syringe is 
used, sufficient pressure may be exerted to 
force the solution deep into the timber and 
through the tunnels in the wood. 

Oils containing pentachlorphenol in solu- 
tion are now being used in various countries 
for control of borers, and these afford more 
permanent protection against their attacks, 
whether the timbers are indoors or exposed 
to the weather. 

Light oils containing copper naphthenate, 
which are bright green in colour, and oils 
containing zinc naphthenate, which are 
colourless, have been widely used with good 
results. The zinc naphthenate, however, is 
not considered to be as effective as the 
former. 

After treatment the flight holes may be 
filled with a suitable coloured filler, and this 
will enable any new emergence holes to be 
detected readily. 

Whatever substance is used, every effort 
should be made to obtain the greatest 
possible degree of penetration. It must be 
remembered that repeated treatments 
throughout the season may be necessary, as 
any one treatment with chemicals may not 
give complete control. 

If timber is extensively damaged, its re- 
placement may be preferable to any chemical 
treatment. 

Where infestation is suspected in logs or 
sawn timber before seasoning, any damage 
may be halted by kiln drying. Seasoned 
timber, also, can be treated. The tempera- 
tures and humidities necessary, and the 
length of treatment required, vary with the 
amount of seasoning that has taken place 
and the thickness of the timber. Heat treat- 
ment, however, will not make the timber 
immune from later attacks. 

Vacuum fumigation may be recom- 
mended for the control of borers in valuable 
articles or pieces of furniture. 

Sssceptibility of Timbert. 

The Division of Wood Technology, 
Forestry Commission of N.S.W., has listed*** 
the degree of susceptibility of the following 

♦ Roneoed Typescript, April, 1946. 
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Australian timbers to attack by Lyctus 
beetles. 

Very Susceptible Timbers. 

Acacia bakcri (White marble wood), A, 
dealbata (Silver wattle), A, mciidcm 
(Maiden’s wattle), Ailanthus imberhiftora, 
and A. malabarica (White siris), Albiszia 
toona (Red siris). Aleurites moluccana 
(Candlenut), Alstonia scholaris (White 
cheesewood), Angophora bakeri (Narrow- 
leaved apple), A, cordifolia (Dwarf apple), 
A. costata (Smooth-barked apple), A. 
intermedia (Rough-barked apple), A. lan- 
ceolata (Smooth-barked apple), A, subvelu- 
tina (Broad-leaved apple), Aphananthc 
philippinensis (Grey Handlewood), Atalaya 
hemiglauca (Whitewood), A. multiflora 
( White teak ) , Beilsch miedia bancroftii 
(Yellow walnut), Blepharocarya involucri- 
gera (Rose butter-nut) , Bf/rsera australasica 
(Brown cudgerie), Cad cilia pentastylis 
(Red plum), C ardzv cilia sublimis (Northern 
silky oak), Castanospermum australe 
(Black bean), CcdrcJa toona (Red cedar), 
Celt is paniculata (Tripe wood), Cinna- 
iiiomuin lauhatii (Pepperwood), C. oliveri 
and C\ vireyis (Camphorwood), C. numa- 
tainola ^T’epperwood), Cryptocarya erytli- 
roxylon and C. patent inerz'is (Rose maple), 
Diospyros pcntamcra (Grey persimmon), 
Diploglottis cmininghamii ( I'amarind), 
Dysoxylum frascranuni (Rose mahogany ), 
D. nmeUeri (Miva mahogany), Emhothrium 
U'ickhamii (Satin oak), Rrythrina vesper- 
tilio (Grey corkwood). Eucalyptus aggre- 
gata (Black gum), E. angoph or aides 
(Apple-top gum), E. anstraliana (Narrow- 
leaved peppermint), E, bancroftii (Forest 
red gum), E. bicostata (Southern blue, 
gum) ; E. bridgesiana (But but), F. cincrca 
(Mealy stringybark ) , E. citrioJora (Spotted 
gum), E. cladocalyx (Sugar gum), E. 
dunnii (White gum), E. claeophora (Long- 
leaved box), E. cximia (Yellow blood- 
wood), E. kirtoniana (Red mahogany), E. 
maculata (Spotted gum), E, mauUni 
(Maidens gum), E, obliqua (Messmate 
stringybark), E. ovata (Swamp gum), E. 
sideroxylon (Red ironbark), E. stclhdata 
(Black sallee), £. tcssellaris (Carabeen), E. 
trachyphloia (Brown bloodwood), E. vimin- 
alis (Manna gum), Euroschiniis falcatus 
(Pink poplar), Ficus macrophylla (More- 
ton Bay fig), F, rubiginosa (Port Jackson 
fig)j Flindersia australis (Crow’s ash), 
Geijera salicifolia (Green satinheart), 


Geissois lachnocarpa (Mararie), Grevillea 
robusta (Southern silky oak), Elakca vittata 
( Stri ped hakea ) , Heterodendron oleae-^ 
folium (Cattlebush), Litsea reticulata 
( Bollywood ) , Lucuma galacloxylon ( Red 
silkwood), Macadamia ternifolia (Aus- 
tralian nut), Panax elegans (Silver bass- 
wood), Pithccolobium hendersoni (Tortoise- 
shell tulip), P. pruinosum (Marblewood), 
Pleiogynium solandri (Tulip plum), Psue-- 
domorus brunoniana (White handlewood), 
Rhodosphaera rhodanthema (Tulip satin- 
wood), Sarcocephalus cordatus (Cheese- 
wood), Schisomeria ovata (White birch), 
Sideroxylon pohlmanianum (Yellow box- 
wood), Siphonodon australe (Ivorywood), 
Sloanca australis (Blush alder), .9. woollsii 
(Yellow carabeen), Stenocarpus salignus 
(Red silky oak), Stcrculia acerifolia (Flame 
kurrajong), .9. discolor (White kurrajong), 
Synaum glandulosum (Red sycamore), 



Adult of the Powder-post Beetle. 


Tarrictia actinophylla (Blush tulip oak), 
T, argyrodendron (J^)rown tulip oak), T, 
pcralata (Red tulip oak), Xanthophyllum 
macintyrii (False saFron licart), and Xylo- 
niclum pyri forme (Native pear). 

Timbers that are Immune. 

Ackama australiensis (Rose alder), 
Atherosperma moschatum ( Southern sassa- 
fras), Ccratopctaluni succirubriini (Satin 
sycamore), Cryptocarya glauccsecns (Silver 
sycamore ) , Daphnandra aro nmtica ( Nor- 
thern sassafras), D, micrantha (Sassafras), 
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Doryphora sassafras (Sassafras), Eucalyp- 
tus melanophloia (Silver-leaved ironbark), 
Eugenia smithii (Lilly pilly), Syncarpia 
hum (Satinay), S. laurifolia (Turpentine), 
S. leptopetala (Brush turpentine), Tristania 
conferta (Brushbox), Vitex lignum-vitae 
(Yellow hollywood), and Xanthostemon 
oppositifolius (Southern penda). 

There are many timbers in which the 
sapwood is practically immune from attack 
and numbers of others that are considered 
to be susceptible to attack. 

Exotic Timbers. 

Amongst other timbers that may be 
attacked by Lyctus, the following have been 
recorded : — A::aderachla integrifolia, Calo- 


phyllum sp. (Island cedar), Carya tomen- 
tosa (American hickory), Cinnamomum 
camphora (Camphor laurel), Fraxinus sp. 
(Japanese ash), Ochroma sp. (Balsa wood), 
Pentacome sp. (White Pacific maple), 
Querciis sp. (Japanese or Pacific oak), 
Salix sp. (Willow), Sarcocephalus cordatus 
(Cheesewood or Canary wood), Shorea spp. 
(Borneo cedar and Red Pacific maple). 

Timber Marketing Act Requirements. 

The Timber Marketing Act of New South 
Wales now provides for the control of the 
sale and use of certain timbers likely to be 
infested with, or susceptible to infestation 
by Lyctus beetles, and the use of approved 
preventive treatments. 


D.D.T. Danger to Fish. 


In the Insect Pest Notes of the December, 
1947, issue of this Gazette, a note was pub- 
lished concerning the accidental contamina- 
tion of a small dam with a quantity of waste 
o.i per cent. D.D.T. spray. Overnight, fish 
and crayfish were killed in large numbers 
even at the low estimated concentration of 
I part D.D.T. in 25,000, exx) parts of water. 

This suggested a possible method of con- 
trol for crayfish, which can cause consider- 
able damage to the banks of irrigation 
canals. However, the possibility of D.D.T.- 
contamination of streams, with subsequent 
destruction of fish, must be considered, and 
it is desired to issue a warning to land- 
holders against any indiscrimate )use of 
D.D.T. It is unlikely that orchard spray 
vats would be emptied directly into dams or 


streams as a routine procedure, but this 
practice should be avoided. 

Gross contamination of streams, with 
danger to fish-life, would only be likely to 
occur if widespread mosquito control cam- 
paigns were carried out, but these are not 
taking place at the present time. The danger 
to fish-life was carefully considered during 
the malaria control campaigns undertaken 
in the south-west Pacific area, and the rou- 
tine use of 5 per cent. D.D.T.-kerosene mix- 
ture was considered, and found to be safe. 

Other formulations of D.D.T. are now 
readily available, and types which mix with 
water are more likely to be toxic and must 
be used with caution if fish-life is to be safe- 
guarded. 


Good Control of Irish Blight of Potatoes by Dusting, 


A TRIAL carried out on the property of a Dorrigo 
landowner has indicated that treatment of potato 
plants with fungicidal dusts is a payable propo- 
sition in seasons when severe outbreaks of “late” 
or “Irish” blight are likely to occur. 

In this trial potato plants were dusted seven 
times at intervals of approximately eight days, 
with a copper-lime dust containing 25 per cent, 
monohydrated copper sulphate. 

Although every plant in the crop was affected 
by the disease, there was three or four times as 
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much green leaf tissue on the dusted plants as on 
the untreated ones. 

Tubers from the treated plants were larger 
in size and less affected with rot than those from 
the undusted plants. 

The treated plants yielded 33 bags of tubers, 
as against 25 bags from the undusted plants— an 
increase of 32 per cent, by weight as a result of 
dusting.— B iological Branch. 
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Without a doubt she's the proudest cow in the j 

herd. She's just "turned in'* the top quality milk ^ L— 

yield of the month. Thanks to her dairywise \ w \ 

owner, who follows the simple I.C.I. Chlorine \ ( l\ 

sterilising routine, with Sodium Hypochlorite or 
Zanic Steriliser "C", she's free from Mastitis. 

Remember, dairywise farmers sterilise dairy utensils and equipment before and after 
milking, with Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic Steriliser "C." 


USE I.C.I. CHLORINE STERILISERS 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 

nK% »v»ii*iiE eKiemni seiurioii OR 

ZANIC srcRiLiseR 'e' powder /ir 


Contact your local butter factory or 
usual supplier. 


ISH.Q2Q 
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You donH need labour for dipping when you have a Cooper 
Sheepshower— you can treat your sheep singlehanded* 


But this is only ONE of many features: The Cooper Shower is race-type in desisn . , . 
the sheep cannot pack so tightly as to injure themselves ... you save pounds on 
dip as all the wash is used, right down to the last few gallons. 

*^®**^*!? no9xU% . . . punkah action to anxure complete and uniform eaturatton . . 
tpeelally dexigned Cooper 2 centrifugal pump for uto udth engine of 2 h.p. or over. 

SHEEPSHOWER 



CompMe detaiU and specificafi€Mis a¥aihhle on opplicafhn to: 

COOPER ENGiNEERING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

P.O. BOX If. MA9COT 

27.TP.TW 
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APIARY NOTES 


GOOD BUD DEVELOPMENT FOR NEXT SEASON^S 

FLOWERING. 


W. A. Goodacre, Special Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 


WITH a wide variety of eucalypts showing good bud-development for next season’s 
flowering, commencing about September, all bee-farmers will be encouraged to get their 
colonies of bees into the best condition for wintering, and the time is now opportune for 
a commencement of this work. Success depends mainly on building up a good force of 
young vigorous bees for winter, and on ensuring later that the colonies have an ample 
supply of good honey stores and comfortable winter quarters within the hives. 


Re-queening. 

To secure this force of young bees, every 
effort should be made to re-queen any colo- 
nies no^v containing queens upwards of two 
years of age, with the exception, of course, 
of the few specials it is desired to hold for 
breeding purposes. 

These autumn months are particularly 
good for introduction of queen bees, whether 
purchased from bee-breeding stations or 
raised from selected stock at home. Even 
in places where a honey flow is not in evi- 
dence, the recent good falls of rain have 
ensured of a fair amount of ground flora 
to keep the colonies contented during intro- 
duction. As well as assisting to build up 
strength in the hives for winter, the young 


queens will also tend to decrease the 
swarming tendency during next spring, 
which is a matter of importance in honey 
production early in the season. 

Provision of Ample Stores. 

For the provision of ample stores of 
honey, inland bee -farmers will be depending 
a good deal on a honey flow from the Red 
Stringybark {Eucalyptus niacrorrhyncha) , 
Honey from this species is generally very 
good for wintering. In the coastal districts, 
honey from tea trees {Melaleuca spp.) pro- 
vides good winter stores, and Bloodwood 
(£. corymbosa) honey is satisfactory if pro- 
duced during a reasonably dry time when 
the bees are able readily to process it and 
guard against deterioration. 
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, Special wintering country exists on coastal 
areas toward the seaside, where heath plants 
and tea trees are well distributed, and ad- 
vantage should be taken of what is offering 


a Hive Well Provided with Winter 
Stores. 

in this direction. There is a tendency to 
overstock the heath country which has al- 
ready been tested, but some further pioneer- 
ing work will no doubt show that a good deal 
of useful wintering country remains to be 
opened up along our extensive coastal sea- 
side regions. 

Feeding Sugar Symp. 

In some instances, where adverse condi- 
tions prevail during autumn, beefarmers will 
be forced to feed sugar syrup to supply the 
quantity of stores required to see the colonies 
of bees through the winter. In cases where 
supply of sugar for the purpose cannot be 
obtained locally, application may be made 
to the Department, giving particulars con- 
cerning the need to secure sugar, and stating 
the number of colonies to be fed and the 
quantity of sugar required. The name of the 
local storekeeper through whom supply is 
desired should also be stated. 

Sugar is being made available by means 
of a co-operative arrangement between the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, the Pro- 
ducers* Distributing Society, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Following endorse- 
ment by the Department, the P.D.S. will 
^arrange supply through the bee-farmers* 
local storekeeper. 

9^age 1S4 



Since the discontinuance of rationing, how- 
ever, some storekeepers in bee-keeping dis- 
tricts have the benefit of a quota based on 
the special rations previously issued to local 
bee-keepers. They should, therefore, be pre- 
pared to meet bee-keepers* requirements. 
The availability of these local supplies should 
be fully investigated before application is 
made to the Department under the special 
arrangement referred to above. 

Preparations for Wintering Bees. 

Making the colonies of bees as comfort- 
able as possible for the winter months is very 
important, whether the hives are established 
on special wintering country, or moved 
to contact a honey flow on inland coun- 
try, or whether they are wintered under 
average seasonal conditions on home sites. 

The main points to consider are : — 

Hives with a good strength of bees should 
be reduced in size ; generally the two-storey 
full depth or near equivalent where ideal 
supers are used, gives the best results. 

Hives with a weaker population may be 
reduced to a single storey. This will leave 



The Bees in this Nucleus Colony ere 
Comforubla for the Winter. 


the honey stores handy for the cluster of 
bees to feed on and care for during the cold 
weather. 

Even when working a winter flow of 
honey in the warmer parts of the State, cold 
changes of the weather are experienced, 
which force bees to cluster closer together 
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and to store the honey as near as possible to 
the brood nest. Therefore, when an exces- 
sive number of supers is left on the hives, 
any honey stored well above the cluster is 
liable to deteriorate, and later cause dwind- 
ling troubles when the bees attempt to deal 
with it. 

The writer has observed an occasional 
season — in the Tamworth district and on 
the central south coast — when conditions 
have been so mild right through the winter 


Apiary Registrations Are Due. * 

Bee-keepers are reminded that apiary 
registrations are due on 31st March, 1948. 
An application form will be forwarded to all 
who are at present registered with the De- 
partment. 

Special attention is directed to the need 
for completing the bee-keeping statistics 
form accompanying the application for regis- 
tration. Bee-farmers co-operated very well 
in supplying statistical figures during the 



that the colonies have carried on brood- 
rearing fairly extensively during a winter 
honey flow, and reduction in the size of the 
hives was not essential. However, such 
seasons are exceptional. 

Care must also be observed that a sunny, 
well -drained site is selected for the apiary, 
and in cold climates the hive entrance may 
be reduced in size. 


past year, and in the interests of the industry 
continued support in this direction is desir- 
able. It is important to have sound statis- 
tics available. All completed forms are 
kept strictly confidential ; they are detached 
from the registration forms immediately 
on being received at the Department and 
forwarded in bulk to the Government 
Statistician. 


Horse-Breeding Act Suspended Until February^ 1949. 


The Horse-breeding Act, 1940, has been sus- 
pended for a period of twelve months, until ist 
February, 1949. In making this announcement, 
the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, stated 
that it had been hoped to resume examination of 
stallions under this Act during the current year. 
Unfortunately, the necessary veterinary staff to 
carry out examinations was still not available, 
and it had again become necessary to suspend 
the Act for a further period. 


Before the previous suspension of the Act in 
February, 1947, owners of stallions had been 
required by provisions of the Act to notify the 
Department of Agriculture in the event of 
transfer, castration or death of any stallion. Mr. 
Graham emphasised that all provisions of the 
Act were suspended, and that, until February, 
1949, stallion owners would not be required to 
advise of transfer, etc., of stallions as mentioned 
above. 


Page ISS 
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1. KILLS MAGGOTS 

2. AIDS HEALING OF WOUNDS 

3. DESTROYS ADULT FLY 

Long used asadual-purpose dressing that kills maggots in 
stri kes and that assists i n the healing of woundsTaubmans 
Kleenflox now Incorporates DDT to serve a third valu- 
able purpose... the destruction of the adult sheep blowfly. 
A dressing of the new Taubmans Kleenflox quickly kills 
maggots and, by Its soothing, antiseptic properties helps 
in healing wounds. It also leaves a deposit of DDT which 
kills adult flies for weeks after. Kleenflox doesn’t damage 
the wool or hinder its growth. It remains effective for 
long periods because it is insoluble in water and is un- 
affected by urine or rain. And yet it scours out readily 
In ordinary scouring solutions. 

TAUBMANS KLEENFLOX PLUS DDT 

SHEEP FLY DRESSING 

Obtainable from pastoral suppliers and storekeepers everywhere 


TAUBMANS LIMITED 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth 
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LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

Without previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profits in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY , and mention this Gazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildinga, 28-30 Franklin Street 
Adelaide, South Australia 


Fully AUTOMATIC! 

Sayers Automatic I oz. Sheep flhr Tr , 

Drenching Gun, Model 46, 
comes to you as a complete 

outfit, with reservoir, connecting hose and belt for ml 
operator, ail ready for immediate use. Piston tension 
is adjustable without dismantling. Valves and valve 
seats are detachable ... a spare set is supplied. 

Suitable for all water and . oil mixed drenches 
EXCEPT PHENOTHIAZINE 


£6 8s. 8d. complete 


Subject to any increase allowable 
by Prices Commissioner 


It’s BACK . . . ; 

The reliable Nicotine - Bluestone Sheep 
Drench, available locally for prompt delivery. 
BLU-NIK is made and guaranteed by 




'Hjf 


SAYERS ALLPORT Pty. Ltd. 

53 Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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PULLORUM DISEASE 

A Major Cause 
of 

Mortality in 
Chickens, 

Ducklings andl 
Turkey Poults. 

{Concluded from page 105.) 

T^. G. Ctiristik, B.V.Sc., 

Veterinary Officer. 



THIS dbease is probably responsible for heavier losses of young chickens than any other 
cause. The facility with which breeding methods spread the disease, demands first priority 
for measures to control it. 

In the first portion of this article (in last issue), the author described the cause and 
predisposing causes of the disease, the cycle of infection, the losses that result, the 
appearance of the disease, the features of the outbreak and methods of diagnosis. Thb 
concluding section deals with method of treatment and control of the disease. 


Treatment. 

Outstanding success has been achieved in 
the treatment of affected chickens with the 
two sulfa drugs, sulfamerazine and sulfa- 
diazine. In one experiment the two drugs 
were given on the first appearance of symp- 
toms of the disease in batches of chickens 
which had been artificially inoculated with 
the germ. A mortality of 74.2 per cent, 
was observed in a control group which 
received no treatment, while in the sulfa- 
diazine group the mortality was 4.4 per 
cent, and in the sulfamerazine group 2.9 
per cent. Generally, mortality will be re- 
duced by from 40 to 50 per cent, if the 
drug is used early in the outbreak. 

The dose rate for sulfamerazine is Y2 
per cent, in the mash for eight to ten days 
if necessary, or i per cent, for four days. 
If the sulfamerazine is in tablet form it 
should be crushed to a fine powder, and 
mixed carefully with a little bran or pol- 
lard, which should then be incorporated 
with the rest of the ingredients. To make 
a per cent, mixture approximately sixty 
tablets (each of 7J4 grains) would be suffi- 


cient for every 12^/2 lb. of dry mash; 
double this quantity (120 tablets in 12 ]^ lb. 
of mash) would make a i per cent, con- 
centration. Sulfamerazine is expensive but 
its value in reducing mortality justifies its 
use. 

It has been shown that survivors which 
had been treated when chickens with one 
of the above sulfa drugs, gave negative 
reactions to the agglutination test at nine 
months of age. This suggests that Pul- 
lorum-infected chickens treated with 
either of these drugs are not likely to be- 
come carriers. 

In addition to the administration of sulfa- 
merazine, management methods should be 
checked and any faults corrected. Any ten- 
dency to overcrowding should be adjusted, 
and, to overcome possible chilling and con- 
fer on the chickens an ‘'artificial fever,’’ the 
brooder temperature should be raised to 
5 to 10 degrees above normal, providing 
chickens can freely move away from the 
source of heat. As previously mentioned, 
this increase in temperature has a beneficial 
effect in outbreaks of the disease. 
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ControUmg the Disease. 

If the cycle of infection (see diagram) 
is regarded as the defence cycle of the 
germ, one may consider any control mea- 
sures as attempts to ‘Ment^* or ‘‘break” the 
cycle and so overcome the disease. The 
following measures should be observed in 
a campaign against the disease. 

I. Disinfection of Equipment , — After an 
outbreak all brooding equipment should 
be submitted to a thorough disinfection. 
Effective disinfection entails first of all a 
scraping off of all droppings from equip- 
ment, followed by a thorough cleansing 
with I per cent, solution of caustic soda 
(i lb. in lo gallons of water) to remove 
dirt and grease. This prior cleansing is 
important, as no disinfectant is effective in 
the presence of dirt and grease. Then a 
careful scrubbing is carried out with some 
coal tar disinfectant such as cyllin used at 
the rate of i oz. to 2 pints of water. 

Ideally, the brooder runs should be 
scraped clean and the surface soil replaced, 
but this is generally an uneconomic proposi- 
tion and the best alternative is to spell the 
area, allowing sunlight to effect disinfection. 

Never use brooder houses and runs for 
adult fowls during the year. This is not 
only a precaution against Pullorum dis- 
ease, but also other conditions such as 
worm infestation. 

2. Isolate Survivors of an Outbreak . — 
Ideally, survivors should be isolated and 
at about four months of age, tested to de- 
tect carriers. 

3. Detection of Adult Carriers . — The 
agglutination test is employed to detect 
adult carrier birds, and these should be 
immediately removed from the farm. At 
the same time the sheds should be 
thoroughly cleansed of manure and litter 
and if practicable a disinfection carried out. 
Ideally, yards should be scraped and the 
top soil replaced, but this is generally out 
of the question. 

A series of tests at intervals of about one 
month is necessary to detect carriers which 
were infected by droppings from carrier 
birds at or before the time of the removal 
of the latter. Once the level of reactors is 
reduced to below i per cent, an annual test 
• may be all that is necessary, unless it is 
desired to establish a PuIIorum-free flock. 
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While reactions to the agglutination test 
may vary with the intensity of laying (birds 
in full lay react more strongly than when 
off the lay) and some types of feed affect 
the tests, on the whole it gives very good 
results. In spite of its shortcomings most 
farmers recognise the valuable part which 
the test plays in the control of the disease 
in this State. 

4. Eggs for Setting Should be Collected 
from Tested Birds Only . — Hatcherymen 
are particularly urged to set and maintain 
this standard. 

5. Fumigation of Incubators . — The fumi- 
gation of incubators with formalin carried 
out from the eighteenth to the twentieth 
day will destroy the germs of Salmonella 
pullorum, and if the hatching chamber is 
thoroughly cleansed between hatches will 
prevent the spread by* the incubator of in- 
fection from one hatch to the next (see 
pamphlet on fumigation). 

6. Management Aspect. The provision 
of adequate warmth, insulation of the 
brooder house against sudden changes in 
temperature and the practice of raising the 
temperature of the brooder if an outbreak 
occurs, are all points deserving serious 
consideration. 

Pnllomm-free Flocks. 

Pullorum-free flocks may be set up by 
means of the agglutination test. A series 
of tests would be entailed and when a com- 
pletely negative result is obtained with the 
rapid test, a final test is carried out in the 
laboratory, using the tube test which is 
considered to be more accurate than the 
field test, although the latter compares very 
favourably with it. 

Once the disease has been completely 
eradicated from the flock, every measure 
must be taken to prevent a “breakdown” 
with the reintroduction of infection. An 
official scheme is planned but staff problems 
have caused a deferment of the date of 
introduction. 

It has been observed in America that 
birds from Pullorum-free flocks were rela- 
tively susceptible to the disease when ex- 
posed to infection. This raises the issue 
of breeding resistant strains versus eradica- 
tion of the disease by means of the agglu- 
tination test. In our present state of know- 
led^ the development of resistant strains 
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is not a satisfactory substitute for control 
by the agglutination test. 

The Disease Summarised. 

Pullorum disease affects young poultry, 
particularly during the first month of life. 

The germ causing the disease can survive 
from season to season in moist situations 
and on brooder equipment. 


The disease can be controlled by ‘‘break- 
ing" the cycle of infection. The following 
measures are employed: — 

(a) Disinfection of infected equipment 
and isolation of survivors of an outbreak. 

(b) Detection of carrier adult birds by 
means of the agglutination test, with the 
disposal of these from the farm. 



Diagram showing Cycle of Infection of Pullorum Disease and Control Measures Recommended. 

[Adapted from Biester and Devries. 


There is a definite cycle of infection : re- 
covered chickens may become carriers and 
lay infected eggs; some infected eggs hatch 
and infection is spread to other chickens in 
the incubator. 

Treatment with sulfamerazine com- 
menced early in an outbreak is highly 
successful in reducing mortality. 


(r) Cleansing and fumigation of the 
hatching compartment of the incubator be- 
tween each batch. 

(d) Attention to brooding equipment and 
management — provision of ample warmth 
and, in outbreaks, the elevation of brooder 
temperature above normal levels. 

Pullorum-free flocks can be established. 


There has been a considerable reduction m the 
area sown to rice this season, due to walcr-taDle 
trouble at the Yanco end of the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area. This made it necessary to com- 


pulsorily reduce growers’ areas in that section. 
The total area sown this season was 27,322 acres 
compared with 3i#S>95 acres in 1947- 
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Poultry Notes. 

March, 1948. 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


THE BRITISH EGG CONTRACT. 

THE recent agreement with the British Ministry of Food, under which 2s. 4d. per 
dozen will be paid for eggs in shell for at least three (3) years with corresponding 
increases in other egg products should enable the maintenance of an average price for 


eggs over those years which wiU have some 1 
costs to the producer do not continue ruing. 

The recent rises in prices of poultry 
foodstuffs have increased the cost of feeding 
per hen by about i/3d., making a total cost 
of at least 12s. 3d. per hen on a yearly 
basis. This would be much higher but for 
the increased quantities of mill offals now 
available. This is the highest cost since 
1920-21 when the figures were 12s. 8d. and 
the average net price of eggs was 2s. 2d. 

The contract with the British Ministry of 
Food calls for greatly increased production 
to reach the target laid down for export 
from next year onwards, and provided that 
adequate supplies of feed and materials are 
assured to the industry there is no reason 
why the. goal should not be reached. 

The position as far as tbe coming hatch- 
ing season is concerned is sufficiently as- 


*elation to cost of production, provided that 

sured to justify every producer increasing, 
the number of pullets raised to the extent 
of his rearing facilities and available labour. 

To reach the objective of 3 J 4 million cases 
for export in 1949 it will be necessary to 
bring back into use most of the numerous 
empty farms ; existing flocks throughout 
Australia will need to be increased by at 
least 20 per cent. In addition, every effort 
must be made to increase the proportion of 
eggs of suitable quality for export. 

Improving Quality. 

A few of the main essentials in ensuring 
a greater proportion of exportable eggs are 
cleanliness, frequent collection, cool rooms 
for stor^e on the farm and marketings at 
least twice weekly. These, of course, involve 
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extra costs, and some incentive to carry out 
the work entailed would be the payment of 
a bonus on all eggs exported. 

Cleanliness is most important ; much 
could be done in this direction by keeping 
the birds enclosed in wet weather, provided 
that adequate dry scratching litter is kept 
in the houses. 

On most poultry farms there are at least 
some semi-intensive houses, but in the 
majority of instances they are not utilised as 
originally intended. The birds are either 


roosting portion by a low wall to obviate 
the cleaning of the scratching area as fre- 
quently as the roosting section. 

It is realised that this involves extra work, 
but it is essential that a greater proportion 
of clean eggs be marketed, particularly dur- 
ing the export season. The position must 
be faced squarely by every producer and 
every effort made to ensure the packing of 
a larger percentage of eggs for export dur- 
ing the flush season. This is essential to 
build up a better reputation on the British 



'lOouble^SemMntcnsive Houms tnd Runs at Hawkesbury Coilese. 


not shut in the houses at all or are only en- 
closed after dark, then let out early in the 
mornings, wet or fine. Thus little benefit 
is gained from the system compared with 
roosting houses, either from the point of 
view of keeping eggs clean or increasing 
production during the winter months. 

The correct procedure in the manage- 
ment of semi-intensive houses is to com- 
mence about 1st June and feed the birds in 
the scratching litter at approximately 345 
p.m. and close them in. Subsequently they 
are only allowed out when the weather is 
fine and the yards are dry. This means that 
at times the birds mnv be closed in for 
several days and provision must be made for 
giving the ma.sh feed in the houses as well 
as feeding the grain in the litter. 

/\ good depth of litter is necessary to keep 
die birds busy, and in order to assist in 
keeping eggs clean the litter should be spread 
over the whole floor. I'he scratching area 
should preferably be divided from the 


market, which is imperative if we are to 
hold that market when the present contract 
expires. 

With an increase in flocks to supply the 
requirements of the contract, it will be 
more important to maintain the highest 
quality in order to dispose of the surplus 
production during the flush season. Other- 
wise, if production of non-exportable eggs 
exceeds the demands of the local market a 
slump in prices can be expected. 

Country Production. 

If country production increases exten- 
sively as a result of higher prices, the in- 
dustry will be confronted with the problem 
of providing an outlet for eggs produced in 
far distant country districts and which can- 
not be exported. These eggs, while of good 
quality when produced, will not stand up 
to the present methods of handling and will 
not reach the export floors in a suitable con- 
dition for export 
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Therefore, either greatly improved trans- 
port conditions must be provided or the local 
market will be seriously embarrassed by a 


large surplus of eggs below first quality 
which cannot be sold in shell or converted 
into pulp for export. 


Management of Laying Stock in Canada and U.S.A. 


Extracts from the report by a British 
Poultry Mission which recently visited 
Canada and United States of America will 
be of interest to poultry farmers here. Por- 
tions of the report dealing with manage- 
ment of layers and costs are quoted below. 
When reading it is important to remember 
that when the words “this country” or 
similar words occur, they refer to Great 
Britain : — 

^Tn both Canada and United States of 
America — particularly the latter — labour 
charges are relatively high. An ordinary 
poultrytnan normally obtains £600 per 
annum, but the price of eggs ranges between 
IS. 8d. to 3s. od. per dozen. In this country 
the wages rate would be about ^250. It is, 
therefore, regarded by the North American 
poultry keeper as essential to keep his labour 
costs as low as possible by intensive hous- 
ing, and by a high degree of mechanisation 
on the larger poultry farms. In the majority 
of instances family labour only is employed 
in an attempt to keep labour charges at a 
minimum. The need for intensive housing is 
further emphasised by the popular require- 
ments that eggs shall be clean and yolks 
light in colour ; both requirements are; 
achieved in part by keeping' birds off the 
range. Further, whereas the retail price of 
a table bird in this country now approxi- 
mates to 15s., in the United States the price 
is about los., or less. It will be realised that 
this charge is low in comparison with wage 
rates in that country. Wage rates are high 
and the selling price of a bird relatively low, 
whereas by comparison the reverse is true 
in Great Britain. 

“Reference has already been made to 
climatic conditions, long-lying winter snows 
and baking summer sun, which necessitate 
the birds being kept in houses during a 
large part of the year. The result of these 
conditions is that the majority of birds in 
North America are ke^^t in houses during 
their entire laying life, and this intensive 
method of management also enables con- 
siderable numbers to be looked after by one 
man. 1 


“In most cases rearing is carried out on 
range, but the general practice is to shut 
birds into the intensive houses as soon as 
they reach maturity. It was, however, in- 
teresting to note that free range for laying 
and breeding stock increases as the more 
backward areas are reached — and incident- 
ally the average egg production decreases. 
It is the common practice for the birds to 
remain in the intensive houses from 
maturity until they finish their laying year. 
This intensive system allows large houses 
to be used, and this in turn allows the ex- 
tensive use of mechanical methods of feed- 
collecting, watering, etc. In many 
of the houses, overhead rails, with slung 
cradles down the centre are utilised, and 
one man may, by these mechanised devices, 
look after a house carrying as many as 
5,000 or 6,000 or more birds. The house 
often has no partitions (or perhaps for 
breeding flocks partitions with doors) and 
the cradle can pass through the entire length 
of house, which may extend for several 
hundred feet. 

“Another labour-saving device which has 
become popular during the war is the use 
of deep litter. Instead of the custornary 
removal of dirty litter and the spreading 
of fresh clean material every week or so. 
the litter is built up throughout the year. 
The Mission could not det«''+ 
suffered at all through this system of man- 
agement. In some cases the, droppings fall 
on the litter and remain in it. In other 
houses dropping pits are situated under the 
perches and are cleansed every few months. 

Ventilation is, therefore, an inmortan^ 
problem, and the Mission was impressed 
with the efforts expended to ensure that it 
is of a high standard. The use of deep 
litter received a big fillip during the war 
when labour was extremely diflficult. The 
Mission considered that this method of man- 
agement might lead to troubles off-settino- 
the labour-saving advantages, though it will 
be remembered that the humidity pf the 
atmosphere is generally appreciably lower 
than in this country. Naturally, where 
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FOR PROFIT 


INSTALL 

The Time and Labour Saving 

BUZACOTT 
MODEL MILKER 



inniilii i'i'tiVi i ii AU uWl.iv 




When you buy a BUZACOTT MILKING MACHINE you know 
you are getting efficiency in the shed accompanied by 
Buzacott’s prompt and courteous service throughout its career. 
It is the simplest machine made, perfect, hygienic, dependent 
always — and can be thoroughly cleaned in a few minutes 


Contact Our Local Agent 

BUZACOTT - WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA63II 7-1 1 Market Street, Sydney 
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PETROL ft KEROSENE 

ENGINES 




The ideal engines for general farm use. 
Smooth, easy running at all speeds. 
They give you all those things you want 
in an Engine — Low First Cost — Low 
Operating Costs — ^Long Life. All M.V. 
Engines are totally enclosed and dust- 
proof, keeping the oil always clean. 


Other “Af.V,” Lines Include: — Shearing Machinery, Milking Machinery, Petrol and 
Kerosene Engines, Diesel Engines, Orchard Sprays, Irrigation Plants, Sawbenches, 

MOFFAT - VIRTUE LTD. 

“ Virtue, Sydney, manufacturer.' engineer machinery merchant; 

Trtpi»n.;Ffl!0l EPSOM ROAD, ROSEBERY N.S.W. 


ALUMINIUM 

LABELS 

Can now be supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 


Sbeep size 15s. per 100 

Pottege 9d. extra 

Cattle size 22 $. per 100 

Postage Is. 3d, extra 


W. JNO. BAKER IS 

3 Hooter St., Sydoey 
N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — ^the nearest Qerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The PnUk Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 
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disease breaks out amongst the birds the 
losses are high, but in any case the mortality 
generally for Canada and the United States 
of America is substantially higher than in 
this country. The rate of culling is also 
high, and it is therefore more convenient 
to use a depletion figure. The depletion 
figure in adult stock seems to be generally 
between 30 and 50 per cent. Epidemic 
diseases, particularly of a respiratory nature, 
are common under this type of manage- 
ment. 

'Teeding is not, of course, as difficult as 
in this country at the present time, although 
most poultry kee])ers seemed dissatisfied 
with the animal protein content of the com- 
mercially prepared mashes. Soya bean meal 
forms the main source of protein, and most 
of the patent mashes have contents of 20 
per cent. ‘Cafeteria’ feeding is common and 
mixed grain foods are, of course, plentiful. 
The method of cafeteria feeding is to 
utilise a trough divided off into sections of 
varying sizes and for these to be filled with 
mash, mixed grain, grit and in a few in- 
stances other materials, e.g., pellets. The 
troughs are filled every one or two days, and 
the birds are thus able to help themselves to 
as much as they require.” 

Poultry Foodstuffs and Egg Prices, 

‘The only cause of dissatisfaction over 
feeding stuffs amongst poultry keepers 
seems to be the shortage of animal protein. 


Most mashes seen by the Mission contained 
20 per cent, protein, but this is supplied 
mainly in the form of soya bean meal. 
Those districts near slaughter areas, e.g., 
around Chicago, obtain a proportion of meat 
scrap, but generally speaking protein is sup- 
plied in vegetable form. The poultry in- 
dustry consumes between 25 and 30 million 
tons of concentrates per year, and these in- 
clude 15 million tons of mixed commercial 
feed. It is estimated that about 60 per cent, 
of all commercially made feed is fed to 
poultry. The cost of feed approximates to 
$375 ()d. stg.) per cwt. (approxi- 

mately 23s. 5d. Aust.) whilst the average 
price of eggs to producers is 37 cents. 
(is. lod. stg.) per dozen (2s. 3j4d. Aust.). 

“The price of hatching eees does not 
offer a much higher return when compared 
with table eggs. It is the customary practice 
for the hatchery to offer for hatching eggs 
5 cents per dozen above the market price for 
first quality table eggs. This charge is based 
on a hatchability of 50 per cent. It is usual 
to reimburse the breeder with i cent for 
every increase of i per cent, in hatchability 
above the basic figure of 50. The price of 
day-old pure bred pullets is round 
(£3 los. od. stg.) per 100 (£4 7s. 6d. Aust.). 
It will be realised that there is every in- 
centive for American poultiy keepers to go 
in either for very large units in which the 
labour is cut to a minimum and overheads 
greatly reduced, or to have a small unit not 
requiring the full-time services of a man.” 


First-Year Hawkesbury College Diploma Course, 

At Wagga Experiment Farm. 


The first-year Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
Diploma in Agriculture Course at Wagga Experi- 
ment Farm was opened officially by the Minister 
for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, MX. A.) 
at Wagga Experiment Farm on Thursday, 19th 
February. 

The Minister said that owing to the strain on 
students* accommodation at Hawkesbury College, 
it had been decided to make Wagga Experiment 
Farm available to take approximately forty 
students entering for the first-year of the Hawkes- 
bury Diploma in Agriculture Course. 

In the past few months, returned servicemen 
trainees had been studying at Wagga whilst 


undergoing two-month refresher courses in agri- 
culture. Both course and trainees had now been 
transferred to Yanco Experiment Farm. 

Wagga Farm was especially suited to take 
first-year students of the Hawkesbury Diploma 
in Agriculture Course, as it was the centre of 
one of the best wheat-growing and sheep-breed- 
ing districts in the State, said Mr. Graham. 
Excellent buildings and lecture rooms were avail- 
able for accommodation of students at that farm. 

Present arrangements were that students who 
successfully passed their examinations at the end 
of first-year would proceed to Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College for completion of their studies. 
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Tidying-up the F.A.Q. — continued from page ii8. 


cases relating to the valuation of Australian 
wheat, most of the factors, including the 
principal one of the percentage of millable 
grain, can be measured. 

Evidence of the unsatisfactory character 
of methods which depend on personal 
opinion and of the satisfaction which re- 
sults when these are altered to provide for 
decisions which are determined by measure- 
ment, is furnished by the experience of the 
Department of Agriculture in connection 
with the issue of official certificates for ex- 
port wheat, guaranteeing that wheat cargoes 
to which they referred conformed to the 
standard under which they were sold. Prior 
to 1922-23 the method of evaluation was 
according to the judgment of an experienced 
inspector. Under this method disputes as to 
the soundness of the judgment of the 


inspector were incessant. The position was 
intolerable and compelled a search for a 
better method. This was eventually found 
by defining in simple language the charac- 
teristics of the standard being used. This- 
included the main feature — the percentage 
of millable grain — and other physical ones- 
capable of being measured. 

The position improved almost imme- 
diately. The attitude towards the inspectors 
changed, arguments and disputes ceased^ 
because in a case of doubt reference was- 
made to the result of the measurable factors 
about which there could be no argument. 
It is safe to say that no one in the West 
Australian Wheat Trade would wish to* 
abandon the existing method of definition 
and measurement and revert to the old one 
of decision by personal opinion. 


(To be concluded,) 


Return of Yanco Experiment ^ dim— continued from page 121. 


tion was now needed to accommodate first- 
year students of ex-servicemen who desired 
to take the three years H.D.A. Course. 

It had long been the intention, said Mr. 
Graham, to make Yanco the training centre 
for ex-servicemen, and that objective had 
now been achieved. The Farm was ideally 
suited to this purpose. 


Mr. J. B. McBean, Co-ordinator of Rural 
Training, representing the Director of 
War Service Land Settlement, and Mr. 
K. Todd, Country Vice-President of the- 
R.S.S.A.I.L.A., were also present and ad- 
dressed the students. 


Prevention of Sprouting in Potatoes — continued from page 129. 


period was 19 per cent. The temperature 
of the stack at the time of the inspection 
was 65 deg. Fahr. 

Summary. 

Although the treatments did not com- 
pletely prevent sprouting (this may have 
been due to uneven dusting), development 
of sprouts was considerably retarded and 
the quality of the tubers had not deteriorated 
to any extent. 

Provided this hormone can be obtained 
and applied at a reasonable cost it should 
enable table potatoes to be stored in a satis- 
factory condition for a longer period than is 
possible at present. 

The results at Crookwell were similar to 
those obtained at Batlow; 
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Clip 

Winchcombe Carson 


And Top Values 
Certain 

SYDNEY or NEWCASTLE 






mmMm 


The firm’s organisation in both selling centres is ^ 

tight *‘up to the mark” in every particular. The 

show floor facilities are spacious and perfectly lighted. In experience, skill and energy 
as selling brokers, Winchcombe Carson’s service is on the highest standard. Write — 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney — lo Watt Street, Newcastle 


b6GAMMEXANE666NUMEX666GAMMEXANE666NUMEX66 

LITTLE’S NUMEX SHEEP DIP 
“GAMMEXANE'' 

A TRIUMPH OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH OVER PARASITES 

100% Effective in Controlling Keds (Ticks) and Lice on Sheep. 

More Effective than Derris Root or Rotenone. 

Its Residual Effect gives Maximum Protection Against Keds and Lice over 
an Extended Period. It is also Toxic to Blowflies. 

NUMEX Is a highly concentrated pourable paste which readily mixes with 
soft, hard or brackish water. 

Packed In 2i lb tins, 5 to the case. Each tin of Numex makes 200 gallons 
of wash. It is safe and easily handled. 

It contains no Arsenic or Phenol. 

PartlcarorsfmmWlLCOX MOFFLIN LI MIXED 

IS Phillip Street, Sydney 

BranchM all Capital Cities. Agents at Country Centres 
Order early to avoid disappointment 
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NEW TRAINS 

FOR NEW SOUTH WALES 


Be sure to see the new railway car on 
exhibition in Manufacturers' Hall at the 
Royal Agricultural Show. 

Twenty>eight of these modern vehicles will 
soon be placed in service between Sydney 
and Newcastle. They will be formed into 
four Newcastle Expresses of seven cars each. 

These cars will be air-conditioned* and 
will be of all-steel construction except for 
interior decoration and panelling for which 
polished timbers, rubber compositions, and 
stainless steel fittings will be used. Comfort- 
able seats specially sprung and upholstered, 
fluorescent lighting and individual reading 
lamps, and insulated floors, sides and roofs 
to reduce track noises, are features included. 
In addition, buflets for serving li|^ refresh- 
ments by a uniformed stafl, and attachments 
for occasional, hinge-drop tables, will be 
provided. Externally, the carriages will have 
a streamlined appearance and will be painted 
tuscan red and russet relieved with chrome 
yellow bands. 

In addition to the twenty-eight cars being 
built for the Newcastle Expresses the Depart** 
ment is awaiting the delivery of fifty cars for 
steam day trains running between Sydney 
and country areas. These carriages will be 
the steel corridor type and will also be air- 
conditioned. The trains formed by these new 
cars will have a special air-conditioned buffet 
oar seating 27 diners. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


GRAZCOS 

DRENCHES 

Now is the time 

to use 

CARBON 

TETRACHLORIDE 

(Double Strength) 

For Liver Fluke and large 
Stomach Worms 

5 Gallon Dnuns 
15/9 per galloa 

1 Gallon Dnunt 
16/6 per gaUon 

(F.O.IL Sydaay) 


Insist on 

GRAZCOS DRENCHES 

From y«nr Local Agcat or 

GRAZCOS 

n« Graii«fi’ Co«tp«nitiTa Shaaruf €•« Ltd. 

Gnumt HoBse, 46 Toong St., Sydney 
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Sheep Nutrition in Eastern New England. 
VALUE OF PASTURE IMPROVEMENT. 


Demonstrated at Shannon Vale. 

PASTURE improvement u the only eflFective economic means by which graziers on the 
poorer granite soils of the eastern New England slopes may breed and rear weaners 
successfully, prevent mortality from winter malnutrition and effect a substantial increase 
in their wool clips. 

Although spring and summer pastures in that area are usually adequate to ensure 
body-maintenance and growth, breeding is a virtual impossibility by reason of the wide- 
spread poverty of the winter pasturage. The usual practice is to purchase from the 
west young hogget wethers which have limited productive life on such poor pastures. 


"‘In an effort to find suitable methods of 
improving nutrition in sheep run on these 
slopes, the Shannon Vale Nutrition Station, 
established by my Department, has been 
engaged for some eleven years in long-term 
trials in sheep management, pasture improve- 
ment, etc.’*, stated Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, recently. 

‘Those investigations have been charac- 
terised from year to year by markedly con- 
sistent improvement in both animal health 
and wool production of sheep run on im- 
proved pasture, as against sheep on unim- 
proved pasture.” 

It was felt, said Mr. Graham, that the 
following case for improved pastures — ^built 
up from the findings of the Shannon Vale 
investigations — could be presented with con- 
fidence to graziers whose properties had 
conditions similar to those in the Shannon 
Vale area. 

Unimproved pastures could be expected 
to return only 5.6 lb. wool per acre from dry 
sheep. Such conditions also prohibited 
breeding or successful rearing of weaners, 
and there might be frequent serious mor- 
tality. 

A small expenditure of up to 13s. 6d. per 
acre spent entirely on pasture improvement 


could be expected to return 9 lb. wool per 
acre from dry sheep. It could also be ex- 
pected to prevent mortality from malnutri- 
tion and to permit breeding and rearing of 
weaners. 

The difference between the value of the 
first-mentioned cut of 5.6 lb. per acre and 
that of the cut of 9 lb. (at, say, 40d. per 
lb.), in the first clip alone would almost 
completely cover the expense incurred in 
pasture improvement. Thereafter, the only 
outlay necessary to maintain the pastures 
being the small annual cost of applying 
superphosphate, this increased clip would 
stand as almost clear profit to the grazier; 
hence pasture improvement on such soils 
must clearly be regarded as a profitable 
undertaking. 

This work at Shannon Vale had been 
assisted by an annual grant from the 
McGarvie Smith Institute, said the Minis- 
ter, who expressed his appreciation of the 
practical interest so shown. 

The Minister also pointed out that many 
graziers did not realise that Section 75 
the Income Tax Act permitted amounts of 
money spent in sowing grasses and in appli- 
cation of fertiliser to be items deductible 
from income for income tax purposes. 


Viticttltural continued from page 131. 


Advantage of Siil|pliiiring wiUi Light, Dry 
Wines. 

In the making of light, dry, white wines, 
such as hock and chablis, immediate sulphur- 
ing of the juice after separation from the 


skins, and allowing it to stand for twenty- 
four hours for the settlement of pulpy 
matter and other deposits before fermenta- 
tion commences, results in a much better 
quality product. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared bnicellosis- 
fiee in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campai^ against this disease 
and should peziorm a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the lixmtations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Bxneiiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boaidman, C. M., ** Fairview,** Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hilhuigrove,** Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., Condalarra/* Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugw^rdine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capertee. 

^'Endeavour” Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garxison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonnc, Tubbul. 


Registered Stud Herds. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCnmim, "Strathheld,** Walla Walla. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Ex^riment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus,** Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmerft Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,** Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., '* Strathdoon,** Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., ** Gwandalan," Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. Lidcombc State Hospital. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Callao Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. Orange Mental Hospital. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Iteglsterad Stud Hurds. 

Annstrong, K. A., " Heathfield,” Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys,! 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High ^hool, Nemingha] 

(A.I.S.) ' 

Forster, N. L., Abingtoo, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys).. 

Hicks Bros., ** Meryla,*' Culcaim (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

McBacbem, H., ** Nundi,^ Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

MeSweeney, W. J., “ The Rivers,** Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., ** Yalalunga,** Willow-Tree Road, 

Quiiindi (Herefc^s) 

Hutton, T, ** Jeneymead " Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
New England University College, Armidale (ierseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 

boms) 

Raper, w. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., ** Evandale,** Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

Reid, G. T., ** Narengullen,*’ Yaaa (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 

Robertson, D. H., ** TuranvUle,'* Scone (Polled Beef 

Sbortboros) 

Rowntmi, £. S^ ** Mourabie,** Quirindi (Jerseys) 
Salway, A. Em Cobgrgo (Stud Jersevs) 


Number 
in herd. 


44 

64 

22 

X73 

ill 

X06 

44 

53 

63 

75 

77 

80 

49 

25 

102 

60 

35 

376 

76 

x*4 , 
£ 


Owner and Address. 


Scott, A. W., Milong,** Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., ** Gunnawaira,** Gulaigambone (Beelj 

Shorthorns) ' 

Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)...; 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

WaUcer, Jas, R., " Stratbdoon,** Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) ... ... ... 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen* 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., ** Wendouree," Merriwa (Polled Be^ 

Shorthorn^ 

W<^oagbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Young, A., '* Boxlands,’* Burdett, via Canowindm 
(i^ed Beef Shorthorns) ' 

Hurds Othur Chan Ruflsturud Stud Hurds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen- Ward, A. R., ** Buni,** Cumnock 

)artinent of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 


Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Fonter, t, L., and Sons, ** Abington,** Armidale 

GladeswUe Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Heutal Hospital 

Peat ft Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

Rc^M^iince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, ** Yaralla "| 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital,* l^dai^n 


iome, Kendall Grange, 


*s Convalescent ^ 

_- JOuarie, via Morisset 

SUte Penitentiary, Long Bay .. 

Sydney f^uteb ot England Grammar School 


Number 
in herd. 


IZ3 

300 

xx8 

170 

52 

37 

x6o 

67 

19 


47 

27 

38 

tl 

it 

72 

94 

37 

z8 

69 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

IB 

r Expiry 

1. Date. 

Owner and Address. 

IB 

r Expiry 
Date. 

RaflatiarMl Stud Hurds. 

Australian Missionary G>llege, Cooranbon{ 

(Jerse3rs) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road 

Inverell (JerseyiO 

Cattell, £. J., Kapunda,'* Rob Roy, In 

vereU (Ters^) 

Chegwidden, Est. Late £., ** Austral Park,* 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph 

Minto (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

Co^^ il^periment Farm (Ayrsbires) 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerse^) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns] 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Prater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. A F. J. " Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L. ” Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) ... 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jersevs)... 
Mutton, T., “ Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman^ G. H,, ” Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth' 

(Poll Shorthorns) ' 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short-j 
horns) 

Ray Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road! I 
Pjcton (Friesians and Gueniseys) ...; 

,?! ,• ® * "Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Augus) 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen! 
Angus) 

*^?Jwse* s?’ Rd!,‘Mu8wellbrook 

^vetina >^lfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 
R^J^yee, E. S., •’ Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 

Scott, A, W., ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 
Angus) 

®bSr(b«fiKo;;horr"”” 

deen-A^S'^^®®^ Farm, Trangio* (Aber! 

MiSSiSf'a "Br^me” Camden 

(A^tdeen Angus imd Herelbrtis) 

VmtjH. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Wdllongbtt Expeiiment Faim*(Guomseyt)‘.” 

High Schod, y5SS^\.. 

89 

120 

37 

X2I 

94 

33 

56 

, 64 

17 

173 

59 

49 

167 

137 

44 

103 

53 

2.*) 7 

74 

70 

72 

no 

80 

5t 

25 

52 

90 

80 

295 

61 

2.75 

94 

91 

55 

XX2 

X98 \ 

26 

X70 

58 

5 

ifio 

1X9 

74 

25/8/48 

29 / 11/47 

15/5/49 

30/6/47 

7/2/49 

23/7/47 

14/8/49 

5/7/47 

1/3/47 

3/3/48 

27/3/48 

2/8/48 

17/12/48 

24/5/48 

15/5/49 

21/1/48 

24/2/48 

12/8/48 

30/11/47 

2/2/49 

14/7/48 

1 22/2/47 
24/4/48 

26/6/48 

xr/4/48 

18/4/49 

20/ii/47 

12/11/48 

28/4/49 

1/2/48 

2 / 2/50 

15/7/48 

27/10/48 

14/10/48 

23/7/48 

18/9/48 

C7/10/48 

21/3/48 

22/2/48 

3/3/48 

X4/3/48 

2/6/49 

20/4/48 

18/3/48 

Young, A., ” Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 

Hards Othar than Raglstarad Stud 
Hards. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., ” Femdale,” Appin, via Camp 

belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Burns, R. “Wilga Glen,” Coonamble 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late Nea 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. C , “ Heatberbrae,” Swanbrook Rd. 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell .. 
D^artment of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ebsman Bros., laverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T.L., and Sons, “Abington, ’’Armidale 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstdn Dairy, Inverell ... 

Genge G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulburn District Hospital 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulburn 

Grant, W. S., “ Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hannaford, A., Braidwood 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Fariu, Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell 

Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

Bargo 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgiove Road. Armidale 

Johnson, A., ” Rosedale,” Grafton Road 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 

Lucas, L., ” Braesidc,” Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydahnerc Mental 

Hospital 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B., “ Mount View,” Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbell town 

Mason, A., Killamey, Armidale 

McLachlan, M., Brodies Plains,” Armidale 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., “ Dunrealh,” Swanbroi^k Rd., 

Inverell 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, 0., “ Mount View,” Inverell 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 
Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Kendall Grange, 
Lake Macquarie 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boy’s Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

Tanner, F. S., Duxal Rd., Armidale 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

Tosb, w. K,, ** Balgcwnie,” Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

UrsuUna Convent, Armidale 

27 

TO 

49 

45 

18 

209 

20 

39 

32 

11 

25 

29 

39 

222 

25 

62 

III 

36 

4 

8 

22 

11 

60 

4 

80 

34 

.34 

52 

2 

33 

45 

43 

7 

74 

43 

40 

30 

58 

70 

38 

17 

51 

21 

29 

145 

28 ; 

16 

27 

6 

12 - 

43 

12 

33 

14 J 

11 

33 

49 

40 

12 

97 

5 

20/3/49 

24/4/48 

2/6/49 

24/4/48 

12/8/48 

24/12/48 

28/5/48 

1 1/8/48 

29/9/48 

27/6/49 

25/2/49 

29/8/48 

21/3/48 

9/7/47 

24/5/48 

9/9/48 

22/9/48 

7/21/47 

11/6/48 

20/5/48 

6/2/48 

30/6/47 

27/6/48 

4/2/49 

22/9/48 

22/9/48 

26/6/47 

5/3/47 

2/7/49 

22/9/48 

4/4/47 

12/12/48 

22/9/48 

26/6, 49 

20/11/48 

29/9/48 

16/5/48 

3/2/48 

30/9/48 

28/9/48 

26/6/49 

23/5/48 

8/8/46 

4/3/48 

27/8/49 

'5/12/49 

30/9/48 

14/8/48 

24/6/49 

19/12/48 

5/6/48 

29/5/48 

9/7/48 

'lir/At 

30/9/48 

30/9/48 

29/9/48 

22/9/48 

30/9/48 
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Tubercle-free continued. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otdierwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Hards Other than Ragistarad Stud 

H ards— cnnrmwed. 

Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

Watson, F. J., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 
Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 
Road, Muswellbrook 

19 

2 

3 

«7 

29/4/47 
13/10/48 
7/10/48 . 

8/10/47 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia ...| 

98 

66 

52 

171 

28/11/48 

8/10/48 

10/6/48 

14/4/49 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein uuless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Quality of the 1947-48 Wheat Harvest 

Five Claues of Grain Segregated at Receiving Stations. 


The Department of Agriculture ha.s received 
many inquiries as to the value for milling into 
flour of the various classes of the current season’s 
wheat. 

The following five classes of grain have been 
segregated at country receiving stations: — 

1. F.A.Q. grain. Sound wheat over 59 lb. per 

bushel in weight, 

2 . Sound grain from 54 to 59 lb. per bushel 

in weight. 

3. Sound grain under 54 lb. per bushel in 

weight. 

4. Damaged grain (shot and sprung) over 54 

lb. per bushel in weight. 

5. Damaged grain under 54 lb. per bushel in 

weight. 

There will not be anv major difficulties con- 
cerning the milling quality of F.A.Q. wheat. 

Sound grain from 54 to 59 lb. per bushel in 
weight will also be a milling grade, although 
the flour yield obtainable from the wheat will be 
/educed by comparison with F.A.Q. wheat, and 
the output of mills will also be reduced if they 
are forced to grist large quantities of this grade, 

168 ' 


Many of the inquiries received concern the 
value of shot and sprung grain over 54 lb. per 
bushel in wxnght. The main disadvantage of this 
grain is that with partial germination, diastatic 
enzymes are not only released, but are synthesized 
within the grain. As a consequence, the resultant 
flour has excessively high diastatic activity. As 
a rule, Australian wheat is markedly low in dia- 
static activity, and usually requires supplementa- 
tion with malt flour; but if diastatic activity is 
excessive, bread made from the flour does not 
bake out properly and is unpalatable. 

The quality of sprung and shot grain is directly 
related to the quality of the grain before weather 
damage. It is obvious, therefore, that some 
damaged grain will be superior in quality of some 
sound grain. 

The amount of damaged grain that can be added 
to a grist is limited. Most of the inquiries re- 
ceived concern this question. The amount that 
can be added will depend on the initial quality of 
the grain, prior to weather damage, considered 
in relation to the quality of the wheat comprising 
the remainder of the grist. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to fix a definite amount. 

The two grades under 54 lb. per bushel in 
weight/ in all probability will not be suitable for 
into flour.— -Chemist's Branch. 
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dTlie iSgricttltural ^a^ette 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


APRIL. 1948. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
At the Royal Show. 

THIS^ year the Department of Agricnitare’s 
exhibit at the Sydney Royal Show was housed in 
a newly-constmcted court. Using modem and 
a^cthre display technique, each of the bays 
within the court aimed to conyey a simple, 
straightforward statement of what the Depart- 
ment had achieved or was aiming to achieve for 
the benefit of the public — ^raral and urban. 

Sections of the exhibit were devoted to 
crop production, pastures and weeds, farm 
machinery, pests and diseases, agricultural 
chemistry, botany, dairying, animal husban- 
dry, stock diseases, agricultural education, 
fruit production, agricultural economics and 
nwrketing, information and extension ser- 
vices. Facilities were also provided in the 


court for screening agricultural films and 
for broadcasting rural topics. 

Whilst the primary object of the display 
was to put producers in touch with the 
Department's services, an attempt was made 
to interpret the Department's achievements 
and aims in terms of interest to city folk, 
who far outnumber farmers at the Royal 
Show. 

What the Department has done, and is 
doing, to breed better crops and stock, for 
instance, may seem of scant interest to the 
city dweller. Far from it. Improved wheats, 
better quality fruit and high-grade animals 
mean increased supplies of more nourishing 
foodstuffs — butter, bread, milk, beef, 
mutton, lamb, pigmeats, fruit, vegetables, 
etc. In that way the Department of Agri- 
culture is making a valuable contribution to 
achieving a higher standard of living for 
the general public, at the same time making 
the going easier and more profitable for pro- 
ducers. 

In the final analysis a progressive pro- 
gramme of agricultural research and experi- 
ment adds up to ensuring, improving and 
protecting the Nation's food supply. That 
central theme ran through the Department's 
display at this year's Royal Show. 
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Bays in Department’s Court at Royal Show. 
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Colourful and Instructive Display by Division of Horticulture — Royal Show, 



Nachinery Section’s Display In Department’s Court at Royal Show. 
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Display by Economics Section of Division of Harketing and AgricultursU Economics. 
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Instructive Displays by Branches of Division of Science Services. 
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Displays by Divisions of Animal Industry and of Plant Industry. 
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Tropical Plantation at Royal Show. Staged by Department and Banana Growers’ Federation, 
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HAY STRADDLES 
Keep Rats and Mice From Stacks. 

Methods of Erection and Materials Required. 


J. A. Williamson, H.D.A., Farm Manager, Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

A WELL-CONSTRUCTED hay straddle it one of die cheapest and most efficient means 
of preventing rats or mice from entering haystacks. Any handyman can constmct an 
efficient hay straddle from material about the farm, with the following particnlars and 
the accompanying drawings to guide him. 


The actual dimensions of the straddle will 
vary according to the tonnage it will be re- 
quired to support. A straddle 20 feet wide 
and 35 feet long will hold approximately 45 
tons of hay, while a straddle 20 feet wide 
and 55 feet long will hold at least 75 tons 
— and depending on the height of the stack 
up to 90 tons. Smaller stacks can be made 
on straddles that are narrower in width if 
required, but it is inadvisable to make 
straddles less than 15 feet wide. 

A straddle 20 feet wide is preferable for 
most stacks, the length being increased 
according to the tonnage. With a straddle 
of this width, every 5 feet 9 inches of length 
will represent approximately 7J4 tons of 
hay; thus a straddle 20 feet wide and 35 
feet long would hold 45 tons. 

As a stack on a straddle has its base 3 
feet above ground-level, it is generally found 


that stacks built to a height of 15 feet to 
eaves, and to a similar height from eaves 
to ridge, are the most economical. Stacks of 
greater height usually need additional labour 
to complete. 

A straddle 20 feet wide and 35 feet long 
is a useful size for most farms — ^that is, a 
straddle that can hold approximately 45 to 
50 tons of hay. A chaffcutting contractor 
can usually cut a stack of this size in two 
days, and it will provide full rations for a 
year for fifteen working horses, or drought 
rations for five hundred sheep for four and 
a half months. 

Materiak Required. 

Bush timber can be used throughout for 
construction of the straddle. The posts may 
be either round timber or split posts; they 
should be cut to a 5-foot length — ^and if 
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GL-9A Tractor Disc Harrow 



EQUIPll 

W HEATGROWEF 
on McCormick'D 


GL-90 Stump’Jump Disc Cultivating 
Tractor Plough 



GL-40 Power-Lift Stump- Jump 
Mouldboard Plough 


W HEATGROWERS can depend 
on McCormick'Deering tractor 
power and field working equipment. 
There is a full range of ploughs 
and tillage equipment especially 
designed for tractor operation, and 
a size and type of tractor to suit 
your farm. For full information . . . 

See Your Nearest 
International Harvester Dealer 


•NTBRNATIONAU HARVISTBfl COMPANY OP AUOTAAU lA PTY. LTD.. (iNC. IN VIC.). ONA NCME* IN ALL CAPITAL CITIBS. P ACTON Y . OBBLON* 
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round, be of lo-inch minimum diameter. 
All posts, particularly round posts, should 
be burned for at least 3 feet 6 inches of their 
length to charr away all sap wood. A 
flame-thrower will enable this to be done 
quickly. Afterwards, the posts should be 
painted with sump oil as a further protec- 
tion against white ants. 

With straddles 20 feet wide the posts are 
arranged four in a line, each post 5 feet 9 
inches apart on the square. The treated 
ends of the posts are placed 2 feet 3 inches 
down in soil of average texture and 2 feet 
6 inches down in lighter soils. After erec- 
tion, the posts are cut to true level with an 
average height above ground-level of 2 feet 
3 inches. 

All posts are capped with a square of 
galvanised iron at least 18 inches square, 
and preferably 2 feet square. If iron is not 
available, old plough discs face-down can be 
used instead. 

Rails 6 inches in diameter at the small 
end and 20 feet long are then placed across 
each line of four posts to join them together 
and to support the decking. These rails pro- 
ject over the posts at each end by approxi- 
mately I foot 3 inches. Each line of four 
posts is secured in this manner, the rails 
being fastened to each post by decking 
spikes. 

Rails 6 inches at the small end are then 
placed over the cross rails along each side 
for the full length of the straddle, extend- 
ing approximately i foot at each end. These 
rails are securely tied with No. 8 wire. 

The decking is then laid lengthwise along 
the straddle. If no old fence posts are 
available, saplings 12 feet long and 
inches at the small end will be found quite 
satisfactory. 

The saplings or poles are laid with spaces 
between them so that ends of adjoining 
decking fit between them. This ensures that 
all decking has a full bearing on the rails 
at both ends — thus making it stronger thar 
decking that is butted end-to-end. 

If 12-foot poles are used, these will cover 
the first two sections of the straddle, and 
for a 20-foot wide straddle thirty poles will 
be required — as well as the edge rails 
of heavier timber already mentioned. The 
next two sections will take twenty-eight 
poles, the next two thirty poles, and so on 
alternately. 


The whole decking is then covered with 
wdre netting which is secured at the sides qf 
the straddle by doubling over, by weaving 
No. 8 fencing wire through the doubled 
netting, and then by nailing into position. 
This netting acts as a safety device to pre- 
vent the worker, when stacking, from falling 
through the spaces between the decking, and 
also to prevent the sheaves and loose straw 
from protruding through and hanging down, 
so enabling mice or rats to gain access to 
the stack. 

After the netting has been laid, a further 
rail is sometimes used at each end to join 
the side rails, to act as a support to them 
and to hold the ends of the decking securely 
in position. In practice, though, this has not 
been found essential. 

The materials required for a straddle 20 
feet wide by 35 feet long are as follow: — 

Twenty-eight posts, preferably iron bark 
or box, 5 feet long with a lo-inch diameter. 

Nine rails, preferably iron bark or box, 
20 feet long and 6 inches at small end. 

Four rails, preferably iron bark or box, 
18 feet long and 6 iiiches at small end. 

Eighty-eight saplings or poles, preferably 
iron bark or box, 16 feet long and 3)^ 
inches at small end. 

Twenty-eight iron decking spikes to spike 
rails to posts. 

Three and a half sheets of galvanised iron 
of 20 g. to provide 28 caps to posts. 

Fifty yards of approximately No. 8 wire 
to tie side rails and thread through netting. 

Eighty-four yards of 3-foot wire netting; 
old netting is quite satisfactory. 

Method of Erection. 

Mark out the site of the straddle to ensure 
right angled corners and put in peg to mark 
the position of each outside post. 

Sink holes and erect the outside posts. 
Cut oflf one corner post to the required 
height. Then, using the straight edge and 
level, mark all other outside posts to the true 
height at which they are to be cut off. The 
centre posts can then be placed in position 
and marked for cutting by using a string 
line from the corner posts. 

Having erected all posts, saw off to 
correct height. 
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THE ANSWER 

to your tBiving problem 

From every angle the Cooper Sheepshower is the ideal 
method of dipping. 

Dip is not wasted — the wash is used right down to the last 
few gallons. 

Independence. The small flock-owner is independent of out- 
side help. He can dip when and how he likes single-handed. 

It^s simple . . . 100% effective • • . it gives complete and 
uniform saturation on each sheep. 


SHEEPSHOWER 


Comphtt ptuficulan from: 

COOPER EHGINEERIN6 COMPANY PTY. 

P. O. I O X 3 9. MASCOT 


LTD. 
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1. KILLS MAGGOTS 

2. AIDS HEALING OF WOUNDS 

3. DESTROYS ADULT FLY 

Long used as a dual-purpose dressing thac kills maggots in 
stri kes and that assists in the healing of wounds.Taubmans 
Kleenflox now Incorporates DDT to serve a third valu- 
able purpose. . .the destruction of the adult sheep blowfly. 
A dressing of the new Taubmans Kleenflox quickly kills 
maggots and, by its soothing, antiseptic properties helps 
in healing wounds. It also leaves a deposit of DDT which 
kills adult flies for weeks after. Kleenflox doesn’t damage 
the wool or hinder its growth. It remains effective for 
long periods because it is ihsoluble in water and Is un- 
affected by urine or rain. And yet it scours out readily 
in ordinary scouring solutions. 


TAUBMANS 


KLEENFLOX 


PLUS DDT 


SHEEP FLY DRESSING 

Obtainable from pastoral suppliers and storekeepers everywhere 


TAUBMANS LIMITED 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

Sydney, Newcastle. Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth 
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Cap the posts with galvanised iron squares, 
using a clout to hold the caps in position. 

The rails should be notched before being 
placed in position on the posts so that maxi- 
mum hold on the posts is secured. The 
rails laid across each line of four posts are 
held in position by iron decking spikes. 

After notching, the outer rails are placed 
in position, then tied securely with No. 8 
wire. 

The decking is then laid in position with 
spaces between, as described previously, and 
finally the netting is stretched over the 
straddle and securely fastened in position 
with No. 8 wire. 


All ends of rails which project irregularly 
are sawn off neatly, and sump oil or tar is 
applied to all saw cuts to prevent the timber 
from rotting. 

PrecanHons Against Mice and Rats. 

Rats and mice can gain access to stacks 
by the flimsiest of bridges ; hence, particular 
care should be taken to see that the efficiency 
of the straddle is not impaired. Weeds 
must not be allowed to grow up against the 
sides, nor must loose straw be left hanging 
down from the straddle. Ladders, pitch- 
forks, rakes and sticks must not at any time 
be left leaning against a straddle. Any 
such neglect will give rats or mice entry to 
a stack and so nullify the sound protection 
afforded by the straddle. 


^^Sprung” and “Shot” Seed Wheat. 

Effect of Storage and Treatment on Germination. 


In the February issue of the Agricultural 
Gasette, were published germination results of 
“sprung” and “shot” seed from the three wheat 
growing areas of the State. The seed had been 
dusted with Ceresan and copper carbonate before 
testing, with a third lot left untreated as a con- 
trol. At the time when these tests were made, 
seed from the same samples, treated the same 
way, were stored in the Laboratory for testing 
in a month’s time. Though the storage period 
was for one month, it must be remembered that 
it was more than three months since this seed was 
harvested. 

For convenience the definitions of “sprung” 
and “shot” are repeated. They are : “sprung” 
seeds are those in which the embryo has swollen 
with the absorption of moisture and has split 
the “skin” covering it ; “shot” seeds are those in 
which growth has continued and the embryonic 
root and leaf can be seen. 

The germination of shot wheat dropped so 
much during the month’s storage that it is evi- 
dent that such grain is valueless as seed. The 
sprung seed did not deteriorate to any extent, 
whether untreated or dusted. 


The detailed results are as follows : — 


Germination 
per cent, in 
7 days of : — 

Sprung wheat. 

Shot v/heat. 

fa) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

From South 

78 

80 

75 

21 

30 

20 

From West 

71 

77 

71 

28 

32 

8 

From N’th- 
west 


82 

80 

M 

19 

10 

Average 
Germination 
percent. ... 

74 

i 

80 

75 

! 

1 

27 

13 


(fl) Untreated. {b) Ceresan dusted, 

(c) Copper carbonate dusted. 

The germination of sprung seed was affected 
only slightly by either of the two treatments, and 
both dusts gave good control of moulds during 
the tests. 

Shot seed, again, was adversely affected by 
dusting with copper carbonate, though germina- 
tion of the untreated and Ceresan-dusted seed 
w^as so poor that the effect of the dust was 
immaterial. — Amy Myers, Seeds Officer. 


Business Names Act, 1934, 


The attention of farmers, fruitgrowers and 
others carrying on any class of rural business is 
drawn to the provisions of the Business Names 
Act, 1934, which requires registration to be effec- 
ted in all cases where business is carried on 
under a business name, which does not consist 
of the surname of the proprietor or proprietors 
(together with his or their Christian names or 


the initials thereof), without any addition. Forms 
for registration may be had at the Registrar- 
General’s Department, Sydney. The prescribed 
filing fee is 7s. 6d., provided that registration is 
effected before commencing business, otherwise 
the fee is 15s. 

Any other information desired will be furnished 
on application to the Registrar-General, Sydney. 
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This magnificent spectacle delights many thousands 
of onlookers each day of the show. 
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SYDNEY ROYAL SHOW, 1948. 
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B.H.C. (BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE) AND MUSHROOM PESTS. 
A Promising Means of Control. 

G. J. Shanahan, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

MORE effective methocb of controlling the main mushroom pests, namely, mites 
(Tyrophagus putrcsccntiae)i springtails CCollembola) and flies (Sciara sp.), are required. 
These pests can become troublesome when mushrooms are produced in the warmer 
months, and may actually be limiting factors in mushroom production. 

Once mushroom beds become infested with insects and mites it is practically 
impossible to control them by the present available measures, which include spraying 
with nicotine sulphate or kerosene-pyrethrum fly sprays and fumigation with sulphur. 

In recent years some growers have b^n using the blow lamp to reduce the infestations of 
mites and springtails but serious damage to bo^ the mushrooms and the mycelium can 
follow unless the beds are flamed over correctly. 

Tests with B.H.C. indicate that this chemicsd is promising for control of these 
pests and that despite the characteristic musty odour of this chemical, beds can be treated 
with the toxicant without causing a foreign flavour to the mushrooms or interfering with 
production. 


The possible value of B.H.C. for controlling 
mushroom mites was recognised when laboratory 
tests by the writer showed that B,H.C. dust was 
toxic to Tyrophagus putrescentiae, a Tyroglyphid 
mite which is often found in mushroom beds 
during the warmer months. 

Before an experiment with B.H.C. against 
mushroom mites was conducted, Tarsonemid mites 
(probably Pigmaeophorus atnericanus, apparently 
previously unrecorded here) appeared in commer- 
cial growers’ beds at St. Marys. The mites were 
present in plague proportions, forming colonies 
on the surface of the beds, and massing on clumps 
of the casing soil. It is reported* that this mite 
will not damage mushrooms, but feeds on the myce- 
lium and hence can reduce or delay mushroom 
development. 

The Tarsonemid mites practically disappeared 
from a bed which was dusted with lo per cent. 
B.H.C. dust at the rate of i oz. to 6 square yards, 
w^hilst undusted beds remained infested with mites. 
Mushrooms, in the button stage, were present 
at the time of dusting and did not appear to be 
affected. When mushrooms in various stages of 
development were du.sted at this rate to deter- 
mine whether the B.H.C. dust would affect their 
appearance or flavour, no foreign flavour was 
was detectable in the cooked mushroom but a slight 
‘‘burn” was noted on the dorsal surface. How- 
ever, when mushrooms were deliberately over- 
dusted the “burn” was easily noticeable in freshly 
picked mushrooms and might possibly detract from 
their market value. 

A 20 per cent. B.H.C. dust wdiich was applied 
at the rate of i oz. per 40 square feet successfully 
controlled the Tarsonemid mites, which appeared 
in limited patches in some 5,000 square feet of 
mushroom beds. 

As Tyroglyphid mites, mainly {Tyrophagus 
pittrescentiae) are usually the most serious mites 
associated with commercial mushroom growing, a 


* Thomas, C. A.. “Mushroom Insect.s — ^Their 
Biology and Control.” Pennsylvania State College 
Bui. 419 (1942). 
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preliminary trial was conducted with the same 
growers at St. Marys to determine the value of 
B.H.C. in preventing their occurrence, and to 
observe further whether this chemical would inter- 
fere with mushroom development. The trial was 
carried out in a brick building. 

The experiment consisted of plots (9 feet x 
45^ feet) which were dusted with either 2 oz. or 
4 02. of 10 per cent. B.H.C. dust. In addition 
16 02. of the dust were incorporated into the 
compost of a bed of similar size. Approximately 
2j4 cwt. of compost were placed into each plot 
which formed a flat bed of the dimensions given 
above and 4 inches deep. Each treatment was 
duplicated. l‘he dust was applied with a screw-top 
jar with perforated lid. The casing soil was 
added about a week following treatment. Two 
control plots of similar size were kept. 

Tyroglyphid mites were practically absent from 
the treated beds, but since the mites did not 
appear in large numbers in the control beds, no 
conclusion can be reached from this test concern- 
ing the value of B.H.C. for Tyroglyphid mush- 
room mite control. However, the B.H.C. dust 
did not appear to inhibit the growth of the mush- 
room mycelium or to interfere with mushroom 
production or to cause tainting. 

The effect of B.H.C. on springtails {Onychiurus 
ambulans) was also noted during this work. 
Springtails were immediately affected when beds 
bearing infested mushrooms were treated with a 
20 per cent. B.H.C. dust at the rate of i oz. per 
40 square feet. Live Springtails were absent from 
the surfaces of previously infested beds 24 hours 
after dusting with B.H.C. 

In sections of the mushroom establishment, 
where the surfaces of the beds had been treated 
with 20 per cent. B.H.C. dust, at the rate of i oz. 
per 40 square feet, adult mushroom flies (Sciara 
sp.) were noticeably reduced. 

The 10 per cent, and 20 per cent. B.H.C. (benzene 
hcxachlonde) dusts, which were used in this 
■ investigation, had a 1.3 and 2.6 per cent, gamma 
isomer content respectively. 
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Everything possible has been done to make the new ALLIS-CHALMERS 
HD5 easier to operate and maintain. 

Operating advantages include smooth high torque from powerful 2>Cycle 
Diesel Engine — instant electric starting — wide, comfortable seat^adjust- 
able brake pedals — new narrow bonnet line for full visibiflty— comfortable 
foot rests and a clean platform. 

Maintenance is simplified — major assemblies can be conveniently serviced 
or removed. Operating adjustments easily reached, quickly made. 
Positive-Seal truck wheels, support rollers and idlers require lubrication 
only Q/ice in 1,000 hours! 


Drawbar H.P 37.5 

Belt H.P 45.1 


Standard equipment: Full electri- 
cal equipment, ‘including electric 
starter, recessed electric head- 
lights, hinged radiator guard. 



M/382 


flUIS-CHALMiRS 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRilUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Tutt-Bryant Pty. Limited 
South Street. RYDALMERi 
Telephone: UW7I77 ' 
Telegraphic Address: "Leefutt, Sydney** 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.; 
Mitchell-Shearer Farm Machinery 
Pty. Ltd. 

George Street, CONCORD WEST 
Telephone: UP 1284 

Telegraphic Address: **Mitshear,** ^Sydney 
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QUICK FREEZING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
In U.S.A. and Canada. 


S. M. Sykes, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Officer (Research)* 

THE relatively new process of quick freezing b a subject of popular interest to-day. From 
time to time, we read articles in newspapers and trade journals, which tell us what thb 
method of preservation can do. The use of refrigeration and freezing as a means of 
storing food has been very familiar to most people for years, so that the question naturally 
arbes^'^What b so new about quick freezing, and in what way does it differ from the 
older concept of freezing?” 

As the name suggests, quick freezing involves a rapid removal of heat from the 
product, whereas in other methods the period of freezing is considerably longer. Special 
equipment b required for thb purpose and, in practice, the freezing unit becomes the final 
stage in a processing line which closely resembles that of a cannery. One of the most 
significant features of the new applications of freezing has been that many foods can now 
be successfully frozen, whereas previously only very poor products had resulted. 


The quick freezing of fruits in small pack- 
ages has arisen out of the freezing of fruits 
in barrels, which began about forty years 
ago. This bulk freezing is actually slow 
and the product is referred to as “cold 
packed” or “frozen j)acked” to distinguish 
it from the true quick frozen article. Cold 
packing is still carried on and represents 
a large pro])ortion of the total frozen fruit 
output. 

'fhe commercial quick freezing of vege- 
tables did not begin until the early 1930's 


*Mr. Syke.s recently returned from an investigation 
of quick freezing methods in II. S. A. and ( anada. 


and did not (‘xi)and rapidly until about ten 
years ago. The recent progress achieved in 
the pn)duction of high quality frozen foods 
has been due. to a large extent, to the fund 
of technical information and experience that 
has been built up over a period of years. 
Many people in the fields of both research 
and industry have contributed to this ad- 
vancement. One of the most outstanding 
figures has been Clarence Birdseye, who has 
been responsible for much of the progress 
in the commercial prcKluction of quick frozen 
foods, lie is the inventor of the Birdseye 
Mulli])1ate Froster, a freezing unit which 
is widely used in America. 
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Quick freezin^^ preservation then means 
more than just the rajhd removal of heat 
from the product. It implies that the pro- 
duct has been grown, selected, harvested, 
handled, prepared, frozen, stored and mar- 
keted in accordance with the best techniques 
which have resulted from research over the 
past thirty years. 

The production of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables in commercial jdants represents the 
greater part of the industry to-day. How- 
ever, there are two other phases which an* 
steadily becoming more im])ortant. These 
are: (a) the use of locker plants for the 
freezing and storage of locally produced 



[C7.5./i. Dept , of A ^.) Misc . Pub . 588. 

foods; and (b) the home freezing and stor- 
age of foods in zero cabinets. While locker 
])lants and home freezers are used mainly 
for meat freezing, the quantities of fruits 
and vegetables frozen 1)y this means is quite 
considerable. In some country areas, where 
fruit and vegetables grow well, freezing 
jjreservation makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the family food supply. 

Importance of Quick Freezing to the Farmer. 

To the man on the land, quick freezing is 
of special interest. Firstly, it is an addi- 
tional outlet for agricultural produce. Anv 
method of processing of raw material where- 
by it can be used more dficiently and mar- 
keted over a longer period of the year, is 
tfT the farmer’s advantage. Secondly, it 
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benefits him as a consumer of food. Too 
often, the diet of the rural family is lacking 
ill variety and nutritive value. The develop- 
ment of locker jilants and home freezers in 
America is doing much to improve condi- 
tions in this regard. Packaged frozen foods 
are also available in country towns, and the 
housewife may buy a supply of these foods 
and store them in the home freezing cabinet 
until they are required. 

Since the success of quick freezing is 
' dependent on the maintenance of high 
quality standards, the farmer has an im- 
portant part to jiUiy in growing the raw 
material which will yield a quality product 
after t)rocessing. The use of the correct 
varieties, proper cultural operations, and 
harvesting at prime maturity are essential 
to the final quality of the frozen article. 

The Position of Quick Freezing in America 
To-day. 

Quick freezing is now a firmly established 
part of food processing in the United States 
of America. The total annual production 
of commercially frozen food is about 
1,000,000 tons (exclusive of ice cream). In 
addition, about 500,000 tons is frozen in 
locker plants and home freezers. While 
these Hgures indicate a large quantity of 
food, the actual proportion of the total food 
consumed as frozen food is only about 3 per 
cent. 'Fhe amount of fruits and vegetables 
frozen is still considerably less than the 
amounts which are canned or consumed 
fresh. However, production figures have 
shown a steady increase from year to year, 
and some people predict that quick freezing 
will eventually become the most important 
method of preservation. 

The use of locker plants in both cities and 
country areas is still increasing. During the 
year h; 45-46, the total mmiher of ])lants 
in the United States of America rose from 
6,000 to 7,000. Many reasons are suggested 
for this rapid expansion. The demand for 
better diets by rural families, the research 
and extension work by government experi- 
ment stations, the economy and satisfaction 
of this system of preservation, are some of 
the factors influencing the expansion. Home 
freezing in zero cabinets is growing, parti- 
cuferly in rural areas. Manufacturers plan- 
ned to sell 1,000,000 home freezing cabinets 
in the ten-year period follovring the war. 
Agricultural experiment stations have been 
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fosterinj* the home building of cabinets, and 
the larger models of “walk-in” freezers. 

TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN QUICK 
FREEZING. 


Raw Material. 

The production of high quality fruits and 
vegetables in the field is now considered to 
be one of the most important parts of 
successful (itiick freezing. Much research 
has been directed to the improvement of 
strains and many new varieties have been 
developed for their s])ecial adaptability to 
freezing. A great deal of agricultural re- 
search is devoted to improvements in cul- 
tural technicjne, pest and disease control, and 
the more accurate determination of the cor- 
rect maturity for harvesting, ^\'ith regard 
to the latter ])oint. freezing plants have a 
staff of field officers resitonsible for the 
su])ervision of the growing and harvesting 
operations. The harvesting of a crop such 
ns peas for freezing, requires very careful 
observations by the field officer to determine 
when the croji should be cut, in order to 
give the best (juality after freezing. 

Tlie term “(|tiality control” is applied t(» 
that ])hase of ])lant organisation which is 
concerned with the maintenance of .satis- 
factory (jualify standards. Some freezing 
plants place more importance on quality 
control in the field than in the ])lant itself. 

Preparation for Freezing. 

I’ractical experience and the results of 
nsearch have .shown that rapid handling 
after harvesting is essential to high quality. 
A recent lendency in many plants which pro- 
cess ])eas---a ])roduct which deteriorates 


rapidly after harvest — is to pre-cool the 
material immediately after the vining opera- 
tion. If the peas must be held fur some 
hours before processing, they are placed in 
a cold room at 32° Fahr. 

Studies on the most desirable methods and 
times of blanching have provided processors 
with much information. The use of quality 
sejiarators in pea processing lines is another 
development which exemplifies the trend 
towards higher and more consistent quality. 

In the processing of fruits, the prevention 
of hrovviiing and off-flavours has been a 
major problem. W'ork is still in progress, 
but many outstanding successes have been 
achieved — notably in the use of ascorbic 
acid with peaches and other fruits, and in 
the improved use of sugar, both dry and as 
syrup. 

Packaging. 

I'lie ((uestion of the most suitable con- 
lainer is still very much in the experimental 
.stage. The containers are usually of paper- 
board construction, although there is some 
packing in cans and gh.ss. Perhaps the 
Iiest container to be produced to date in 
quantity is the “Canco” container ( American 
C an Co.), which has a fibre-board body and 
metal ends. It has the advantage that it 
can he handled and closed entirely by 
machine, in a manner .similar to that of a 
canning line. 

New waxes and thermoplastics for the 
manufacture of moisture-proof containers 
and wraps have been also dcveloj^ed and are 
in the coiir.se of examination. 
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Freezing. 

A great many clitlerent types of equip- 
ment are being used in the successful freez- 
ing ot fruits and vegetables. The Birdseye 
Multiplate Froster has already been men- 
tioned, and is the unit used by General 
F'oods Corporation, the largest producer of 
frozen foods in the United States of 
America. The principle of this method of 
freezing is that of indirect contact with the 
igerant. The packages are placed be- 
tween refrigerated metal plates which are 
brought into close contact with the packages. 

Air blast freezing is widely used in a 
variety of ways. Frequently the packages 
or loose product are spread on trays which 
are placed on trucks. The trucks are then 
placed in a tunnel through which air at 
about — 30” Fahr. is blown. Another type 
of air blast freezer is commonly used for 
a free flowing product like peas. Here, 
the prepared material is fed on to a slowly 
moving mesh belt. As the material passes 
through the various stages of the tunnel, 
cold air is blown through the belt and food. 
By the time it reaches the discharge end. it 
has been frozen and the temperature reduced 
to 0° Fahr. 

A small number of plants use the method 
of freezing by direct contact with the re- 
frigerant. Some form of this method may. 
in time, prove to be one of the most efficient 
of freezing techniques, but. so far, there 
has been no completely satisfactory appli- 
cation of the principle to j^ractical working 
conditions. 

Refrigeration and constructional engineers 
are carrying out research to develop 
machines which will enable frozen foods to 
be produced more efficiently and economi- 
cally. 

Transport and Marketing. 

The distribution of frozen foods is a 
special problem, since the products must be 
held at a temperature of 0° Fahr. from 
the time they come out of the freezing unit 
until they are ready to be thawed and con- 
sumed. Completely satisfactory rail trans- 
port has not y('t been achieved, and much 


of the refrigerated road transport is doubt- 
ful. However, these links in the production 
chain of frozen foods are gradually being 
strengthened and will help to raise the 
quality of the food as it reaches the 
consumer. 

The retail handling of frozen foods in 
.shops is a phase of the distribution problem 
which has been in the past, and is still, a 
serious limiting factor in the expansion of 
the frozen food industry. The type of sales 
cabinet has been improved considerably but 
the cost is still high. Thus, the capital out- 
lay on retail cabinets represents quite a large 
])rop()rtion of the total costs. 

Quick Freezing in New South Wales. 

yuick freezing in New South Wales is, 
as yet, a very small industry. Only one 
plant is in operation and there are very few 
stores which retail frozen foods to the public. 
Many difficulties must be expected in the 
early stages of development. The education 
of grower, processor, cold store operator, 
retailer and consumer is. in itself, a major 
ta.sk. Hie expansion of electric power in 
country areas, the provision of refrigerated 
transport and storage, and the manufactur- 
ing of freezing cabinets are some of the 
factors which will influence the growth of 
the industry. Agricultural and other tech- 
nical research will be necessary, and is being 
undertaken by the New South Wales De- 
])artment of Agriculture and the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. Divi- 
sion of Food Preservation. 

As a new outlet for agricultural produce, 
quick freezing will be regarded with interest 
by the ])rimary producer. For the consumer, 
it is a possible means of raising the quality 
and variety of the family’s food and of 
ensuring a continuity of supply. The high 
acceptaliility and fresh-like flavour of 
properly-prepared frozen foods is sufficient 
reason for assuming that they will, in time, 
have a definite place in the Australian diet. 

\In subsequent articles Mr. Sykes will 
deal in detail unth various aspects of the 
ciiick freezinq process.] 
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Mormon* W**dkill*r 



HORMONE WEEDKILLING . . . 

''Methoxone" is harmlsM 

to grasses ond cereals but FIRST STAGE 

The weed absorbs "Meth- 
oxone" which causes a 
serious physiological dis- 
turbance owing to the high 
concentration of the hor- 
mone in the plant. 

SECOND STAGE 

The stems thicken and 
leaves become twisted and 
contorted. 

THIRD STAGE 

The foliage changes colour 
and the weed dies. Mean- 
while, cereal crops also 
sprayed are completely 
unharmed. 

byocinth, Horehound* Stog- 

gerweed, Stinkwort. various Thistles and the common flat weeds of turf. 


effective against a wide 
range of noxious weeds. 

"Methoxone'* is non-poison- 
ous« non-inflammoble ond 
non-corrosive. 

“Methoxone" is availoble 
for control of WEEDS in 
CROPS. PASTURES and 
TURFS. 

Here ore a few of the 
troublesome weeds de- 
stroyed by *'Methoxone*' — 
Bothurst and Noogoora 
burrs. Hoory cress. Nut 
gross. Bindweed. Water 
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Exterminate RABBITS 


with 


WELLCOME' 


BRAND 


STRYCHNINE 


Sold in the familiar triangular bottle, 
this well-known brand is always avail- 
able from your supplier. 


A BIJRROVGHS WELLCOME & CO. PRODUCT 


WINTER TOMATOES 

FOR FROST- FREE COASTAL AREAS 

Most tomato growers have long been aware of the outstanding quality of RUMSEYS 
TOMATO SEED. That reputation has been achieved only by close personal attention 
to *' Mother" seed, the actual Seed Crop and constant care in store handling to prevent 
mixing of strains or contamination. Make a wise choice this year and sow RUMSEYS. 

ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89. GROSSE LISSE No. 45. BREAK 
O’ DAY No. 33, AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No. 410, POTENTATE 
No. 85, SALADS SPECIAL, VETOMOLD — and numerous other 
varieties. All Joz 1/8; oz 5/- ; Jib 16/-; lb 55/-. 

Special quotations for larger quantities and for bulk wholesale orders. 

NEW EARLY TOMATO » RED CLOUD "—This early setting, semi- 
dwarf variety produces large bunches of smooth medium-sized fruits 
which ripen a bright red. Excellent results have been obtained for win- 
ter crops in frost-free Coastal areas. Joz 2/-; oz 6/-; Jib 20/-; lb 70/-. 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 


Seedt moy be tent C.0.0. 
^ if convenient for yev. 


331 CHURCH ST.. PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74. UW 8«3i 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumt^t Return Mail 
Service. 
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Approved Vegetable 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
.{^rowers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, to- 
gether with application forms, are available to 
seed-growers from the Chief, Division of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

L auliflo 7 ver — 

Phenomenal b'ive Months — K. A. Sharp, no 
( io r ( lon-avenuc, 1 1 ami I ton . 

Russian 2A — h'. A. Sharp, no Cordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round — E. A. Sharp, no Cordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Ilawkcshury Solid White — E. A. Sharp, 110 
( iordon-avenue, iiamilton. 

IJawkesbury Solid White — Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd,, Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 


Seed — ^April, 1948. 

Varieties Listed — continued. 

Short.s — K. A. Sharp, no Cordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, “Sherwood barm,'’ 
Aloorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown (ilohe- C. J. Rnwclitf. 
Old Duhho-road, Duhho. 

Hunter River Brown — 1\. C. Muranciini. l*ox 
74, Duhho. 

Hunter River h'.arly-'D. J. Thrift. “I.inga 
Longa,” Branxton. 

Tomato- 

Rouge de ATarniaiuIe — H. i’. ivichard>. 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Mo.scow^) — 11. P. Richards. “Suve- 
leignton." I'cnlerfield. 

Break o’ Day H, P. Ricliard''. “S'>\ creignton,’’ 
Tenterlield. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Skorktakies are invited to forward for insertion 
these should reach the Editor, Department of 
tlian the iSlh of the month previous to issue. 

1948. 

Glouce.ster (Mr.s, M. A. Newton) .. April g, lo 

Macksville (D. Turner ) April 9. to 

Barraba • . April 9. 10 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 10 

Bellingen (C. P. Fraiiey) April 12, 13 

Coonabarabran April 13, 14 

Orange April 13, 14, 15 

Wallatnba April 15, lO 

Wauchope April 15, 16 

Grafton (C. W. Creighton) .... .April 15, lO. [/ 

Gunnedah April 15. 16, 17 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon) 

(T. J. Cambridge) April 15, 16, 17 

Buggabri April 20, 21 

Baradine • April 20, 21 

Wellington April 20, 21 

Maclean (C. W. Done) April 21, 22 

Forbes (E. R. Woods) April 23. 24 

Gresford • • April 23, 24 

Narrabri April 23, 24 

Urbenville (S. Stoddart) April 23, 24 

Wee Waa April 28, 29 

Dubbo April 29, 30, 31, May i 

Dungog April 30, May i 

Bonalbo April 30, 31, May i 

Coonamble May 4, 5 

Trangie May 4 5 

Warren May ii, 12 

Walgett ^^'’v r'i, 14 

Gilgandra (A. Giristie) May 19 

Nyngan May 19, 20 

Sydney Sheep Show June 2, 3, 4» 5 

Cootamundra Sheep Show June IS> 

Condobolm (G. L. Maxwell) August 10, n 


in this list dates of their forthcoming show.s; 

Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
Alteration of dates should he notilied at once. 

Trundle (W. .A. T.oug) . .. ... August 17, 18 

Weethalle August 18 

Lake Cargelligo Augu.st 20-21 

Peak Hill (H. J. Daw. sou) August 24, 25 

Wagga Augu.st 24, 25, 26 

Grenfell August 27-28 

Barellan August 28 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) . .August 30, 31, Sept, i 

I^^ckliart • . . August 31, September i 

Young August 31, September r 

Ungarie September 1 

Deniliquin September 3, 4 

Murrumburrali September 3, 4 

Cowra September 7, 8 

West Wyaloii.u September 7, 8 

Narrandera • September 10, ir 

Barmednian September ii 

Finley September ii 

Forbes Sheep Show' September 1 1 

Canowindra September 14, 15 

Temora September 14, 16 

Hillston September 15 

Ardletban September 18 

Leeton September 21, 22 

Quandialla September 22 

Hay September 24, 25 

Ariah Park September 25 

Bribbaree September 29 

Cudal • October i 

Illabo • • October 2 

Griffith October 5, 6 

Walbundrie October 6 

Singleton October 7, 8 

Culcairn October 9 

Cootamundra (D. H. Boyd) ... October 15, 16 
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The Growing of Watermelons. 


A Popular 
Summer 
Vegetable. 


:\. C. Orman, 

Special Agronomist. 



WATERMELONS are one of the most popular summer vegetables. They may be groim 
snccettfuUy in most districts-~except the highlands where the season i$ too short and tem- 
peratures too low for best results. Warm coastal dutricts situated in the Central and 
North Coast divisions, as well as inland districts west of the Dividing Range, provide the 
most suitable conditions for the crop. Watermelons are readily destroyed by frost and 
are severely checked by cold changeable weadier. 


The most suitable climate is one that 
has a long period of warm frost-free weather 
* which is not subject to sudden fluctuations 
in temperatures, and is relatively free from 
cold westerly and southerly winds in the 
late spring. High temperatures are essential 
for the production of good quality melons. 
Although the moisture requirements of the 
crop are not excessive, it is important that 
an adequate and uniform moisture supply be 
maintained in the soil throughout the grow- 
ing period. 

Soils and Preparation. 

Rich, deep, well-drained alluvials (are 
generally regarded as the most suitable 
soils for watermelons. Virgin soils are 
particularly suitable. Sandy soils in warm 
situations produce the earliest crops and 
the best quality melons. 

The soil should be prepared over as long 
a period as possible. For best results the 
first working should be given not later than 
the winter. Work the soil 8 or 9 inches 
deep, and reduce it to a fine, moist condi- 
tion just prior to sowing. Well-rotted farm- 
yard manure, if available, should be 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil dur- 
ing the final preparation. 
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Sowing the Seed. 

The seed is usually sown on the square, 
in groups or hills spaced 10 or 12 feet 
apart each way. In the drier districts, 
where irrigation is not available, a wider 
spacing is desirable. About eight seeds 
are sown i to 2 inches deep in each group. 
When the plants are well established they 
should be thinned to three to the group. The 
seed may also be sown in drills spaced 12 
to 15 feet apart, and the plants thinned 
to about 8 feet apart in the drill. 

Under no circumstances should sowing 
take place until the soil is warm enough to 
ensure a satisfactory germination and the 
danger of frosts has passed. Germination 
may be hastened by shooting the seed, jiist 
prior to sowing, between two damp bags 
placed in a warm position. The seed should 
be sown when the seed coat splits at the 
end. 

Early crops may be obtained by propagat- 
ing the seedlings in earthenware pots, 
boxes, etc., and subsequently transferring 
them to the field when danger from frosts 
has passed. Sowing is carried out about 
six weeks before the normal time for sowing 
in the field and the containers should be 
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HOWARD ROTARY TILLAGE 


(UiU9trated~-Tiw HOWARD STANDARD ••TWELVE »»-Twln cylinder, 12 h.p.. 

Water-cooled Mode!) 

In one operation the Howard Rotary Hoe, under normal conditions 
produces an enriched, well-aerated, moisture-conserving seed bed 
of ideal tilth, incomparably better than that obtained in several 
' operations with conventional ploughs and harrows. 

Hardpan is eliminated, weeds eradicated, cut up and mixed 
intimately with the soil, thus forming a valuable humus. 

Get the Facts ! Write to the N.S.W. Distributors to-day 
Box 3352 G.P.O., Sydney 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTO. 

( inc, in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 

36-40 Parramatta Road. Camperdown, Sydney. LA S08I 
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EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 

Grow GOOD CROPS and GOODWOL 

AGRICULTURAL SEEDS for the Farm 

VEGETABLE SEEDS for Market Gardeners 

FLOWER SEEDS for Home and 
Cut Flower Growers 

A full range of all varieties, selected from the best growing areas, kept 
in stock. Send for complete list of Autumn and Winter planting 
recommendations of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 

n 

E. i. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney Carrington Street, Lismore 

Pkone: MA5769, MA2623 Phone: 621 v3iinei) 

The firm with City and Country facilitiee providing a Service for the Man on the Land 


GRAZeOS DRENCHES 

Now is the time to use 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 

(Doable Straigth) 

For Liver Fluke and large Stomach Worms 

5 Gallon Drums— 15/9 per gallon 
1 Gallon Drums — {6/6 

F.O.R. Srduy) 

Insist on GRAZCOS DRENCHES 

GRAZeOS 

Tbe Gruien’ Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 

Grazco* House: 46 Young Street, Sydney 
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placed in a hot bed to promote ^germination 
and growth of tlie seedlings. When trans- 
planting it is necessary to remove the 
whole block of soil from the container, tak- 
ing care not to injure the roots of the seed- 
lings. 

Fertilisers are recommended for most 
soils. Rich soils may only require super- 
phosphate apjdied at about 4 cwt. per acre, 


be given when necessary to keep the croj) 
growing continuously. 

Varieties. 

H (ni^kcsbury IVili Resistant is the most 
popular melon grown for commercial pur- 
])Oscs. The melons are oblong, with light 
greyish green and darker green netted mark- 
ings. The rind is thick and tough, the flesh 
is medium to dee)) red, sweet and fine tex- 
tured. 



An Angelino Melon. 


but most coastal soils should be fertilised 
with a complete fertiliser at <S cwt. per 
acre. The fertiliser should be thoroughly 
incor])orated with the soil prior to sowing. 

Watermelons should be cultivated fre- 
quently from emergence until the vines pre- 
vent further cultivating, to control weeds 
and conserve moisture. Irrigation should 


llawkesbury W ilt i’vesistant is a heavy 
yielder of large melons, averaging al)out 
35 11). in weight. 'I'he variety is highly 
resistant to Fusarium wilt. It is very suit- 
able for Iransport over long distances. 

Market Wonder, which is an improved 
Kleckley’s Sweet, is a favourite for local 
market and home consumption. The melons 
are large, long, cylindrical with a dark green 
skin. The rind is medium thick and the 
llesh bright retl, crisp, and of excellent 
(juality and Havour. It is a heavy yielder 
and transj)orts fairly well. It is similar 
in appearance to Kleckley's Sweet l>ut some- 
what larger and more suitable for market. 
It is susce))tible to wilt. 

Harly Canada is jiojiular because of its 
early maturity and relatively good quality. 
1'he melons are oval to round in shape and 
of medium size ; the skin colour is a light 
green. The quality is good. This variety 
is .synonymous with l^arly Yates, Early 
Sugar and Early Surprise. It is suitable 
for early production. The most suitable 
variety for growing in 'fableland districts. 

Angelino , — There are black-seeded aiul 
white-seeded strains, which are identical in 
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all other respects. Fruit is oval to round 
and of medium size, skin very dark green. 
The flesh is dark red, of attractive appear- 
ance and excellent eating quality. Angeliiio 
is an excellent variety for the home garden 
but not very suitable for transport ; it is very 
susceptible to wilt. 

Chilian . — There are two strains of this 
variety, black-seeded and white-seeded, the 
former being the more popular. The outside 
colour is dark green with darker green 
stripes. The flesh is bright red and the 
rind thin and tough. Chilian is fairly early 
maturing and very suitable for the home 
garden ; it appears to do particularly well in 
inland districts. 

Other varieties are Kleckley’s Sweet, 
Sugar Stick, and Klondike; the first two 
have been largely superseded by Market 
Wonder and Hawkesbury Wilt Resistant 
respectively. 

Harvesting. 

Ripeness may be determined in .several 
ways. Change of colour, especially of the 
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portion of the melon which rests on the 
ground, is a useful guide, the colour chang- 
ing from white to creamy yellow at matur- 
ity. The rest of the melon usually changes 
to. a dull colour as maturity approaches. A 
hollow sound when the melon is rapped with 
the back of the hand denotes immaturity, 
whereas a heavy dull sound indicates ripe- 
ness. The dying of the tendril at the stem 
end is also a sign of maturity. The smooth 
appearance and the total absence of hair.s 
on the stem which attaches the melon to 
the vine is also taken as a guide by some 
growers. However, the knack of telling a 
ripe melon comes with experience. 

Pest ControL 

The most serious pests are aphids and 
pumpkin beetles. The former should be 
controlled by spraying the vine with nicotine 
sulphate i fluid 02., white oil emulsion 6 
fluid oz. to 4 gallons of water. Pumpkin 
beetle.s may he controlled by dusting the 
plants with derris dust or calcium arsenate 
I part mixed with 16 parts hydrated lime. 
Hydrated lime alone may be dusted on the 
plants to repel the beetles. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm-^New Manager Appointed. 


Mr, F. F. Filan, Agronomist of the Division of 
Plant Industry, has been appointed as Manager, 
Bathurst Experiment Farm. 

Mr, Filan entered the Department in 1938 as 
Assistant Agrostologist. lie was stationed first 
at Leeton Experiment Farm, primarily to investi- 
gate the most suitable strains of pasture plants 
for irrigation conditions, the best pasture mixtures 
for grpdng on the Murrumbidgec Irrigation Area, 
watering problems of irrigated pastures, and 
the most suitable fodder shrubs and shade trees 
for that part of the State. 


During the war Mr. Filan acted for a consider- 
able time as Experimentalist and as officer in 
charge of the plant breeding work at Leeton. 
For the last two years of his term at Leeton, he 
was engaged mainly in production of vegetable 
seed, in which capacity he constructed and 
operated machines for threshing and preparing 
the first crops of vegetable seed grown at that 
Farm. 

From 1943 to 1947, Mr. Filan acted as Fertili- 
ser Rationing Officer for the Department. 


Departmental 

Transferred to Control 

Control of the Department of Agriculture's stud 
dairy herds has been transferred from the Division 
of Animal Industry to the Division of Dairying. 

Commenting on this change, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. E, H, Graham, M.L.A., said 
that owing to the close relationship between pro- 
duction, herd testing, feeding and breeding of 
dairy cattle, it had been considered that transfer 
of these herds to the Division most concerned 
with the ^irying industry would allow of Mter 
€0*>qfdinatton of this v^ork. 


Dairy Herds. 

d Division of Dairying. 

This re-organisation, Mr. Graham continued, 
should make it possible to extend the depart- 
mental herd recording scheme, to carry out sire 
survey work, to collect herd wastage figures, and 
in co-operation with other Divisions of the Depart- 
ment, to conduct feeding experiments. Scientific 
feeding of cows was recognised widely as one 
of the most important measures towards improved 
production, and it had been considered that the 
Division of Dairying, with its close contact with 
dairy farmers, was admirably equipped for exten- 
stoii work on feeding. Arrangements had been 
made to appoint additional staff to the Division. 
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The Stock are Worth 

their market value. Do they make it? 

Are you satisfied with your results? 

Winchcombe Carson’s clients consistently 
get highest possible market figures 

CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS 

Consign to — 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Salesmen 

Homebush Yards, Sydney, Orange Yards, Forbes Yards, Harden Yards, Yass Yards 
Head Office : Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
Branches : Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, Armidale, Coonamble 



Automatic . . . Faster . . . 
Easier to Use . . . 


A Complete New Sheep-Drenching 
Outfit. It’s the Best yet! fLssB=s<(f 

mixed drenches except ^***^^>^ ^ 

PHENOTHIAZINE, Sayers Model 46, comes to you | (| 

complete with special reservoir, belt and a spare set | 
of all. valves, valve seats and springs. Dose range |l 
adjustable from 5 c.c. to I 02 . 

I oz. AUTOMATIC DRENCHING GUN 
%^)S2s Model 46, £6/8/6 complete 

All prl^ei are subicettd to increase by a surcharge allowable by the Prices Commissioner 

Obtainable from chemists and storekeepers 

SAYERS ALLPORT Pty. Ltd., Sydney 
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Farm Labour Problem? 


No Cost or Obligation 

Full C.E.S. racilities are yours for the 
asking — entirely free of cost and obli- 
gation on your part. From applicants 
registered with it, the C.E.S. selects 
those conforming to your require- 
ments and refers them to you for 
your decision. 

To avail yourself of this free service, 
"phone, call or write to your nearest 
District Employment Officer at — 


Albury 

Leeton 

Armldale 

Lismorc 

Bathurst 

Lithgow 

Bega 

Liverpool 

Broken Hit 

Muswellbrook 

Cessnock 

Murwillumbah 

Cootamundrii 

Narrabri 

Cowra 

Nowra 

Oeniliquin 

Orange 

Dubbo 

Parkes 

Goulburn 

Penrith 

Grafton 

Tamworth 

Griffith 

Taree 

Hornsby 

Wagga 

Inverell 

West Maitland 

Katoomba 

Windsor 

Kempsey 

Lambton 

Wollongong 


The very Man You Want 
may be Looking for You 

The effort you make to find people to fill vacancies is 
possibly limited in scope .... But the Commonwealth 
Employment Service has the facilities to spread the search 
far and wide— to reach the greatest number of people of the 
type you want. 

Whether the problem is to find a labourer or a station man- 
ager, an accountant or a cook, the nation-wide network of 
offices and agencies of the C.E.S. provides the quickest 
means of bringing suitable applicants to your notice. 

The very man you want may be looking for you and the C.E.S. 
is anxious to help by putting you in touch with one another. 



COMMOilWUmi EMPUVMEIITSEimCI 


For addresses, see Telephone Directories 


CES 1.C2.1S 



I MUkfng 
I Machines 



rh«s« Milkers embody 
features thee ensure reliable 
easy, hygienic milking 
timple to clean 

Masterpieces o improved 
design and construction 

Masterpieces ot cleanliness 
and natural milking . . 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned, and no 
place for milk particles to 
lodge and breed bacteria . 



Free Catalogues of all sizes for all Dairies, including Bucket types, 

A. H. MoDONALD & COMPANY 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Central Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works : 566-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.i. Victoria 

Branches at Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth 
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THE SEPARATOR AND THE COW. 

Each Requires “Supply” and “Maintenance.” 

♦ 

J. W. Davison^ Dairy Officer. 

Mr. DAIRY FARMER, — Have you ever compared a separator and a cow? You would 
be surprised if you considered them in a broad way, to observe just how much they 
have in common. 


Provided the separator is supplied witli 
milk (or fed) and it is maintained in good 
mechanical condition and operated at correct 
speeds, it will continue to produce cream 
from the milk, but will cease to do so wdien 
one of two things happens — (a) mechanical 
breakdown occurs; or {b} milk supply is 
cut off. 

Now let us look at the cow. While she 
is fed a .satisfactory ration (supplied) and 
properly cared for (maintained) she will 
continue to yield up to her capacity of milk, 
but will cease to do so wdien something 
happens to one or other of these essentials. 

Year after year in New South Wales too 
many cows “break dowm” — or cease to pro- 
duce — as the result of the equivalent of 
mechanical breakdown of the separator; that 
is from the effects of disease and from 
physical factors such as damaged udders 
and other causes which the dairyman can 
think of. 

No matter how well the herd is main- 
tained, occasional troubles will develop which 
are beyond the control of the farmer, yet 
it is evident that the proper handling of 
milking machines, insistence upon milking 
hygiene and the non-stripping of machine- 
milked cows is gradually bringing about a 
lessening of udder troubles. 

The dairy farmer has to provide his cows 
with adequate grazing or he has to hand 
feed either in a supplementary way or 
totally if his cows are to produce efficiently. 
When he is unable to do this, the cow is 
like the separator from wffiich the supplies 
are cut off. 

Normally there is no production problem 
in periods of ample rainfall. Green pas- 


tures and grazing crops are the. best possible 
sc'urces of food supply, l)ut when the benefit 
of rain is lost the story changes. LVoduc- 
tion dro]>s, and very often cow^s lose condi- 
tion ; if short wet spells intervene many 
cows fail to respond — they are busy build- 
ing up condition. In other words, “supply’' 
becomes sjjasmodic and the “machine” (in 
this case the cow ) fails to produce efficiently. 

Such conditions arc reflected in factory 
])roducti()n — the sudden surpluses or short- 
ages in milk sui)plics to the Milk Board, 
and the drop in production in western areas, 
otice the spring flush has passed. 

To Extend Production in the Central-West. 

By the end of Deceml)er in normal sea- 
sons, production in the Central- West is 
negligible. There is no spread in produc- 
tion. This drop in yield often coincides 
with the necessity to concentrate all labour 
on harvesting. It ai)pears that for some 
years to come labour shortages will be a 
limiting factor in production in this area. 

The feeding of small quantities of good 
concentrates in the bails from the middle of 
December to the end of March, however, or 
even the provision of good lucerne hay in 
racks would do much to off-set the drop in 
production during the dry months of the 
year. It would certainly help to prevent 
the premature drying off of cows — thus ex- 
tending their production. 

If the lactation period of 6,000 cows 
could be extended for only one month into 
the autumn and such cows averaged 25 lb. 
butter-fat for the month, an extra 180,000 lb. 
of commercial butter would become avail- 
able for export. 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economic^ 


GROWERS^ LOSSES AT CITY MARKTES. 


THE problem of the losses occasioned, not only to growers and agents but to retailers 
abo, in the marketing of fruit and vegetables at the City Municipal Markets, is one 
which has been causing concern to the Department of Agriculture for some time. These 
losses are mainly caused by faulty selection, packing and grading of products on the 
farm, and become evident not only on arrival at the Markets but later in retaU stores. 


They can thus be traced back to the grower. 

The Division of Marketing and Agricul- 
tural Economics maintains a Markets Advis- 
ory Service for the benefit of growers. In 
co-operation witli inspectors from the 
Export and Import Branch of the Depart- 
ment, and officers of the City Council, daily 
losses due to bad marketing practices are 
checked, and growers are informed by tele- 
gram of the facts of their loss and the 
causes for the rejection of the product in the 
market. Hundreds of telegrams have been 


despatched since this service was inaugu- 
rate. 

Quantity and Value of Vegetables Condemned 
in 1947. 

As an example of the economic import- 
ance of marketing losses, the accompanying 
table shows the total losses, in hundred- 
weights, for twelve months ended Decem- 
ber, 1947, of vegetables condemned at the 
City Municipal Markets. The figures 
quoted refer only to vegetables in respect 


Quantities of Vegetables Condemned at Sydney Municipal Markets, 1947 (cwts.) 


Vegetable. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. April 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Peas 

53i 

16 

34 114 

46 

19 

I 


1 

3i 

14 

il 

J95f 

Beans 

034 

35l 

334 i4i 

216 

38 

18 

501 

7i 

174 

9i 

I 

515! 

Tomatoes 

I07i 

133 

i^oj 186 

5314 

534 

1754 

5oi 

3354 

374 

‘5i 

495} 

2,272 

Cabbages 

3<>7 

14 

30 

20 


90 


6 




527 

Carrots 

764 

472 

333 i5t 

2i3i 

... 

34 

. 44 

1394 

54 

73l 

82 

1,4194 

Parsnips 


63 

74 

70 




80 

42 

24 


353 

Sweet Potatoes 

2 


10 TO 

35 

. . • 

22 

. . . 

50 

53 

114 1 


296 

Pumpkins 


10 

25 

... 


37 

25 

6 


4 


107 

Swedes 


5 



33l 

72 

102J 

7i 

Hi 

36 


li 

269 i 

Cucumbers 

I06J 

43 

3ii li 

2 

2 


lOj 



h 

9 l 

i82i 

Lettuce ... 

li 

i 

... 1 ... 

loj 









Marrows, Squash 

3 


1 



*2i 

.!! 


• • • 



* j 

54 

Beet 


16J 

... ... 







i 


ibi 

Brussels Sprouts 



... ! 

254 I 


I 

I 

3l 

‘I’i 

! 

... 1 


26of 

Potatoes 



... i ... 

... 1 


... 




1 

... 1 

3ii 

3if 


Grand Total 6,4734 cwts. 

- 323 75 tns. 
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Ball bearings 

ABOVE AND BB.OW THE FRICTION CONE 

easm-e smooth, positive Hvo 


PFIluiux 


ONLY LISTER HAS 
ALL THESE FEATURES 

Spring tension engagement 
between cone and friction 
wheel with only one • point 
, adjustment, readily accessible 

# ** Ro!l.‘ng Roger/* the most 
dependable in - and - out gear 
ever invented. • Totally 
enclosed self al’gnlng dust- 
proof ball-bearing plummer 
block In one-piece housing. 

# Full length gut drive. 
% lnbu.lt cone trimmer reCfc. 





No chatter^ no slip with Lister gear — for the 
friction cone is perfectly balanced between 
two separate sealed ball-races, which absorb 
equally the thrust from the friction wheel. 

This means that the spindle and 
the face of the cone always remain 
angle true, and that the drive is 
always smooth and positive. 


SUPER-DUPLEX SHEARING GEAR 


Sole Distributors 
In New South Wales 


DANGAR, GEDYE & MALLOCH LTD. 

Halloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

BranchM att IS Baylls Straat, South Wagga; 79 Kaon Straat, Llamora, 
and SS Huntar Straat Watt, Wickham, Nawcattia 
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BLUESTONE TRI-KOS NICOTINE 

DRENCH 

costs under IjCl. per head 

Highly efficient against Trichostrongyles and other Intestinal and Stomach Worms 

TrI-Kos is easily mixed and easily administered. I packet of TrI-Kos 
costs 49/6 F.O.R. Sydney (6 to the carton) 

I packet is sufficient to make 5 ga/lons of drench and will dose 400 sheep 
over 18 months old, 530 hoggets 1 1 to 18 months, 800 weaners 
4 to 1 1 months, or 1600 lambs 8 weeks to 4 months 


Full l^rUcular. W|LCOX 

6 ranches: All Capital Cities 


WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD. 


LIN LTD. 

Distributors: Country Centres 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

Without previous knowledge you can become higliiy qualihed. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds pro&t in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

V 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY, and mention this Cazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildinga, 28*30 Franklin Street 
Adelaide, South Australia 
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of which conclemiiation certiticates were 
issued, but do not include otlier incidental 
but considerable losses. 

To secure the full picture of the extent 
of this loss, the quantities have been valued 
at the average monthly price, after an 
adjustment between the ratios of weight 
used in giving prices and condemnations. 
The following is the approximate loss on 
each vegetable for the whole year : — 


Vegetable. 

1 Total Loss. 1 

Loss to 
Grower. 


L ! 

i 

l*eas... 


473-0 

licans 

I : 

1 100*0 

T(^matoes ... 

..i .377“’^ ! 

5103-0 

Cabbage.s 

• I -210*5 

180*4 

C'arrots 

• i ; 

8<)2*8 

Parsnips 

1 

28(>*3 

Sweet I’otatoes 


187*4 

Pumpkins ... 

i 

to*3 

Swedes 

ij 4'K I 

112*3 

Cucumbers... 

■ ■1 >74'i 1 

1 5(>(> 

Lettuce 

KI’O 

\7*i 

Marrows, Squash ... 

i 

1 *7 

Meet 

22 > 

T*0 

Bru.ssels Sprout.s ... 

...1 TO0O*3 

034 -- 

Potatoes 

15*8 i 

14*2 

Total ... 

. . I;^10, 701*0 1 

1 /.<». 030*7 


( )f the total loss of £10,702, it is considered 
that growers lost £9,631, or (>o ])er cent., and 
that 10 per cent, is a fair average of losses 
borne by people other than growers, ddie 
<leduction of 10 per cent, allows for agent’s 
commission, freight, cartage and miscel- 
laneous costs. 

Causes of L4>sses. 

What are the causes of these bosses at 
the markets due to condemnation ? 

In the case of tomatoes, the causes of the 
condemnations — to which growers in New 
South Wales, Queensland and Victoria con- 
tributed — were mainly immaturity and 
disease. Decay was the cause of carrot 
losses; large quantities from North Coast 
districts failed to withstand transport con- 
ditions and often arrived in an unsaleable 
state; another factor was overstorage in 
cool-rooms. Losses of peas and beans were 
the result of sweating, disease and the 
marketing of over-mature lines. With pump- 
kins and sweet potatoes losses generally 
were the result of decay, but the marketing 
of immature sweet potatoes also played a 
part. The large quantity of cabbages con- 
demned during January was a consignment 
which arrived in a ‘‘yellowed off” md 
unsaleable condition from an inland district. 
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It is evident that in most cases these 
marketing losses are the result of negligence 
and/or bad judgment on the part of the 
grower. 

Hints on Preparation for Market. 

The following hints on ]>reparation of 
])roduce for market are offered as means of 
reducing the present great waste and loss : — 

T. It is essential to harvest at the correct 
stage of maturity. The actual time of har- 
vesting should be related to the time ela])sing 
between harvest and probable sale and the 
])revailing temperature. 

2. Grading and culling before ]mcking 
are essential. All diseased, insect-infested, 
damaged, over-ri])e and mis-shapen produce 
must be removed, (iood grading for qual- 
ity establishes a sound reputation for the 
])roduct nnd causes it to be sought by buyers, 
thus ensuring reasonable prices, ainl grading 
tor size is essential with standardised lines. 

3. Food which is offered to buyers in a 
condition of deterioration, or is decayed or 
bruised, is at a disadvantage in Ci^rnparison 
with a better quality product. This is 
especially the case when prices arc low — 
very often such produce then becomes vir- 
tually unsaleable. 

4. Boxes, cases or other containers should 
be in good order, especially if the produce 
is to travel a long distance. 

Better Method$ Mean Greater Returns. 

It is in the grower's own interests to 
attempt to market the highest possible 
(|uality product. A large proportion of low- 
grade produce offering on the market has a 
depressing effect on the j)rices for better- 
class lines. 

While it is recognised that wastage occurs 
and will continue to occur as the result of 
circum.stances over which the grower has no 
control, it is felt that losses can be reduced 
by growers giving attention to certain essen- 
tials in harvesting, packing and transport- 
ing their produce. 

Better marketing methods not only mean 
greater returns to the producer, but also 
ensure that vital foodstuffs reach the con- 
sumer in good condition. 

If in turn, wastage is reduced in retail 
stores, there are better chances of cheaper 
fruit and vegetables to the consumer, with 
greater satisfaction all round. 
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The Future of the Citrus Industry. 


CONCERN it being ezpretsed within the citnu- 
growing indnttry at the extent to which 
expansion of citas planting is taking place. 
Remnnerative markets daring the war years 
have led many growers to take an optimistic 
view of the future prospects of the industry. 
The important questions are: To what extent 
are new areas being planted? How far is 
diis expansion justified in the light of future 
requirements? 

In an attempt to estimate the actual 
extent of new plantings, a survey of New 
South Wales was made by this Department 
in 1946. It was estimated that within the 
three years 1947-49 total new plantings of 
citrus in New South Wales would approxi- 
mate 5,420 acres. Of this total new area, 
3,920 acres would probably be planted pri- 
vately and 1 ,500 acres possibly under soldier 
settlement schemes. It was also estimated 
that, in addition, 3,112 acres of a total 5,212 
acres of unhealthy or declining citrus would 
be replaced. 

A report by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Canberra, places Australia's 
annual requirements by 1956 at 9.6 million 
bushels. The present annual demand is 
about 6.9 million bushels. Estimates of 
additional annual requirements of 2.7 million 
bushels were based on the probability of a 
population increase of 14 per cent., an 
improvement of 30 per cent, over pre-war 
nutrition standards, and increased exports 
to' New Zealand amounting to 200,000 
bushels per year. 

On the basis of present plantings and likely 
replacements, citrus production in Australia 
by 1956* should approximate 7.8 million 
bushels. Therefore, to meet total require- 
ments by 1956 production would have to be 
increased by 1.8 million bushels. On the 
basis of an average yield of 250 bushels to 
the acre, increased plantings up to 7,200 
acres would, on this reasoning, be indicated. 

Suggested expansion of citrus area for 
New South Wales is 2,500 acres. The 
Bureau regards this area as the safe limit 
for total expansion. Government sources 
consider that this area could be regarded as 
the limit for War Service Land Settlement 
alone. 

Thus with total probable new plantings 
amounting to 5,420 acres, assuming other 
States plant full quotas, it would appear that 
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expansion of production beyond the market 
capacity is possible within the next few 
years. This would mean low prices generally, 
and unstable and glutted markets. 

Opportunities for Increasing Demand. 

As the State has no power to restrict the 
area of citrus planted, the industry must, 
therefore, seek to increase consumption of 
citrus fruit, both on the home and oversea 
markets. There is ample opportunity yet 
for increasing consumption per head of 
citrus in Australia — the consumption rate 
is not up to nutritional requirements. 

Several factors influence levels of con- 
sumption of fruit — some within and others 
beyond the control of the growers. The 
main factor which the producer cannot in- 
fluence, and which determines the upper limit 
of consumption, is the general standard of 
living. With higher incomes, increasing pro- 
portions of food expenditure are spent on 
such protective foods as fruit, which are 
necessary for good health but are not essen- 
tial to mere existence. 

Within the control of the grower, how^- 
ever, are factors which can have consider- 
able influence on demand. The industry 
should aim at maximum efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution in order to produce 
a high quality product at a minimum cost 
which can be sold at a price to bring the 
product within the purchasing range of 
relatively low income earners. Fruit pro- 
duced on healthy, well-carcd-for trees gives 
the grower high returns. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
states that in New South Wales unhealthy 
or declining trees comprised 19 per cent, 
of the total area of bearing Valencias, 23 
per cent, of the total area of bearing 
Washington Navels, 40 per cent, of the total 
area of other bearing oranges, 27 per cent, 
of the total bearing area of lemons and 
limes and 19 per cent, of the total bearing 
area of grapefruit. Considerable areas, 
therefore, are past the period of profitable 
production either as a result of normal 
decline in productivity or inefficient orchard 
management. The presence of such trees 
in an orchard depresses the average produc- 
tion per tree for the whole orchard, thus 
tending to increase average costs. More- 
over, the poor quality fruit produced from 
poor trees not only commands a low price 
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on the market but also tends to depress the 
general price level on the market. 

Production of high quality fruit in itself 
is not sufficient. The producer must see 
that his fruit is properly graded, packed and 
marketed. In a primary industry such as 
citrus growing the grower as an individual, 
is powerless to control the market for his 
product. Thus it seems desirable that pro- 
ducers co-operate with each other in the 
marketing of their product. By doing so, 
improvement of quality, grading, standardi- 
sation of lines and attractiveness of the 
pack is facilitated, and obvious economies 
are gained as a result of handling of large 
quantities. Care in packing and grading 
and insistence on quality would help elimin- 
ate the factor of price depression caused 
by low grade, unsaleable fruit on the market, 
in addition to increasing the consumer's 
demand for the product. 


Oversea Markets. 

If we are to increase our markets for 
citrus overseas, it is essential that we con- 
sider the demands of those markets. Aus- 
tralia's share in some markets was restricted 
or* even declining before the war as a result 
of the preference for the American product 
due to higher quality, greater sweetness 
and greater uniformity of packing and 
grading. 

There should be no problem of over-pro- 
duction if growers aimed at efficiency of 
production, better organization of distribu- 
tion and marketing of a quality product at 
minimum cost and low price to the con- 
sumer. While war-time demand allowed for 
high returns for all types of fruit, attention 
to quality packing and marketing procedures 
was not of vital importance. When demand 
slackens and prices fall as has already 
occurred for lemons this season, these con- 
siderations assume first importance. 


A Revolution in Farming. 


THE Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
recently been giving attention to the signifi- 
cance of some of the changes which have 
taken place in American agriculture during and 
since the war. The results achieved in these 
recent years are considered to justify the view 
that a full-scale agricultural revolution has 
occurred, and not just a temporary or small- 
scale change. 


What is the nature of this revolution in 
farming? Briefly, it is a revolution in pro- 
ductivity. I'oday American farmers are 
producing over one-third more products 
for the market than they did before the war. 
And they are doing it with fewer workers 
(lo per cent, less in 1945) and little increase 
in lands used for crops and pasture. This 
increase in agricultural production is, there- 
fore, far more important than that in indus- 
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try, because, in the latter case, plant capacit}' 
and labour supply both increased enormously. 

Only a fraction of the agricultural increase 
can be attributed to favourable weather 
conditions. For example, in I94S* when the 
weather was not so very favourable, a new' 
record was set. It is necesasry to look for 
other causes. 

The essential cause was the direct result 
of the quick adoption by farmers, from 
coast-to-coast, of new and better w^ays of 
doing the job. What w'ere the improved 
methods used? 

Mechanisatioii. 

First, and by far the most important, was 
the tremendous advance in mechanisation. 
At the end of 1946 the number of tractors 
on farms was over the 2,000,000 mark, which 
was double the number in use as recently as 
1936. By 1950, it is expected that 2V2 to 
3 million units will be in use. Today, more 
than a third of farmers have tractors com- 
pared with only 14 per cent, in 1930. There 
has been widespread adoption of the general- 
purpose tractor adapted for smaller farms, 
and a wide variety of uses. Machines have 
been designed in scores for special jobs, and 
they have required tractor rather than 
animal power. 

The main point is that this large scale 
adoption of mechanisation has come in this 
last decade. And the trend will continue 
while farm incomes remain high. Already, 
the demand for newer and better corn 
pickers, combines, pick-up ha}- balers, field 
choppers, cotton pickers, flame weeders, 
sugar-beet planters, etc., is forcing supply 
^nd leading to still further advances in use 
and design. Mechanisation is reducing the 
time required for farm operations. Today, 
a corn farmer can prepare and plant three 
acres of land with tractor and power equip- 
ment in the time previously required to do 
only one acre with animal pow'er. 

Fertilizers. 

The second aspect of improved methods 
has been the greatly increased use of fer- 
tilizer and lime. Farmers are now using 
about twice the amount of fertilizer and three 
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times the amount of lime used a decade ago. 
Further big increases are expected in the 
immediate future. Greater use of fertilizer 
and lime, together with the cumulative bene- 
fits of better soil management of the past 
ten or twelve years, have contributed to a 
procession of one yield record after another 
in practically all the major crops. 

Improved Crop Varieties. 

Third in the important forces bringing 
about the revolution in agriculture is the 
unprecedented adoption by farmers generally 
of improved crop varieties in recent years. 
Hybrid seed corn is the outstanding example. 
In the last ten years the acreage planted 
with hybrid seed has jumped from a mere 
5 per cent, to (»ver two-thirds of the total 
corn acreage. Because yields from hybrid 
seed are about a fifth more than from open- 
pollinated, 3-bilIion-bushel corn crops have 
become the rule rather than the exception. 

Similarly, farmers have been using higher- 
yielding, more disease- and w’eather- resisting 
varieties of oats, wheat, potatoes, tobacco, 
cotton, legume hays, soybeans, peanuts, flax- 
seed and many fruit and vegetable crops. 

The War Hastened These Changes. 

The technological advances in mechanisa- 
tion, use of fertilizer and lime, improved crop 
varieties and soil conservation had only 
begun to appear at the outbreak of war. 
They had been developing for several years 
and would probably have come in time in any 
case. But it was the war, and the incessant 
demand for farm products that gave tlu* 
process its revolutionary character. 

It is in speeding up the technological 
changes that farmers have revolutionised the 
productive capacity of agriculture. They 
have increased the production per acre by a 
fifth in the past decade, the output per 
worker is over a third more, gross produc- 
tion of all agricultural products is at least 
a fourth greater and production of com- 
modities for human use in one-third more 
(see graph). 

The continuation of American economic 
prosperity is the key to greater productivity 
in agriculture. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE FORTHCOMING LOAN. 
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Announcing further substantial 

Reductions 
in Price 

of 

MASONITE 

HARDBOARDS 



Since the declaration of nar, price reductions on 
Masonite Standard Presdwood have averaged 30% 
Tempered Presdwood prices have also been reduced, 
but not in the same proportion owing to the con- 
tinually increasing costs of the tempering oils used. 
Although Masonite is more freely available, demand 
is 80 heavy that supplies are not always sufficient to 
meet orders. Therefore, you may still have difficulty 
in purchasing all the Masonite you require. 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
(AOSTRALIA) IIMITEO 


SALES AMD SfAVICC DIVISION: 369 PiTT STREET. SYDNEY; S33 COLLINS STREET, 
MELBOURNE; 337 QUEEN STREET. BRISBANE; 3i CHESSER STREET. ADELAIDE. 
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A.8.L. IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 

A.S.L. Irrigation Systems are better because they are individually desifned and built to suit all your particular 
needs. A.S.L Irrigation Systems incorporate many features, especially the famous A.S.L. KION-CHOKEABLE 
SPRAY and A.S.L. FLEXIBLE AUTOMATIC-SEALING JOINTS. There are no LOOSE PARTS to bother you. 
A.S.L. Irrigation Systems give 100 per cent. OPERATING TIME and are suitable for all crops. 

Write to-day for Brochure and Full Information to — 


ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


500 KENT STREET. SYDNEY 


PHONE M 2896 


WHAT DO YOU MCAH'Z)z(W)"ANIMAlS ? 


THE DOG saves a bone 
THE BEE collects honey 
THE CAMEL carries water 
THE BEAR stores up fat 
THE SQUIRREL builds a 
reserve of nuts. 




Yes Nature has given man and the 
animals the urge to provide for future 
needs. 

Safeguard YOUR future by accumulating 
a ''store" in an account with the 


CAMIVfONWEA.L'TII 

bank. 

EVERY BAMKINO FACILITY AVAILABLE AT ALL BRANCHES 
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PLANT piSE^ES. 

WOODINESS OR MOSAIC DISEASE 

Of Passion Fruit. 

♦ 

C. J. Magee, D.Sc.Agr., M.Sc., Chief Biologist. 

THE woodiness or mosaic disease is one of the principal handicaps of the passion fruit 
grower, and has been for many years. The short life of plantations is mainly due to this 
disease and to severe outbreaks of Brown Spot, which may defoliate a plantation. Profit- 
able cultivation of passion fruit, in spite of the disease, is at present dependent upon the 
provision of cultural conditions unfavourable to the Woodiness virus. 


The woodiness disease of passion fruit 
is so called because of the characteristic 
effect the disease has on the skin or rind of 
tlie fruit, typical specimens having a thick- 
ened, woody rind and a reduced pulp cavity. 
Affected fruits are undersized and mis- 
shapen, and sometimes spherical. This last 
feature, together with the hardness and often 
leaden colour of the fruits, has given rise 
to another common name for the disease, 
namely, “Bullet.’' 

In spite of the prominent fruit symptoms, 
the woodiness disease is primarily a disease 
of the vine. It is a mosaic disease, caused by 
an infectious virus and has certain charac- 
teristics in common with other well-known 
virus diseases, such as tomato mosaic, 
tomat(i spotted wilt, ])otato leaf roll and 
banana bunchy top. 

Some plant diseases are caused by ])atho- 
genic fungi, c.(j.. brown spot of passion 
fruit, black spot of citrus, wheal ni.st ; others 
by pathogenic bacteria, c.g., bacterial blight 
of beans, crown gall of fruit trees; but an- 
other important group of diseases is caused 
by viruses. In the case of virus diseases, no 
visible pathogen can be detected, even with 
the use of a microscope, but the sap of 
diseased plants is infective and certain 
species of insects which feed on the sap are 
able to transmit the disease to healthy plants. 
Thus, with woodiness it is possible to trans- 
mit the disease by introducing the sap from 
diseased vines into healthy ones and certain 
species of aphids can also spread the disease. 

Symptoms of the Disease. 

The effect of woodiness virus on the vine 
is very varied, ranging from no easily visible 


effect to severe stunting and yellowing. Sea- 
sonal conditions largely determine the 
severity of the disease and symptom picture, 
but age and vigour of vines also have a pro- 
nounced influence on the symptoms seen. 
Severely affected vines have a stunted and 
obviously unthrifty appearance. The inter - 
iKxles or distances between leaves are 
shortened, giving a bunched effect.^ The 
leaves of the terminal shoots (see Figs, i 
and 2) are smaller than normal and are 
malformed, puckered, curled and twisted. 
On closer examination it is seen that such 



Fi|. Terminal Shoot of Passion Fruit showing 
Mosaic Symptoms. 

Leaves are malformed, have translucent venaticni and green 
blisters on the upper surface. 
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leaves are either palc-yellowish-greeii or have 
a mottled (or mosaic J appearance, due to 
the presence of light-green and dark-green 
areas. These symptoms are most readily 



Pl|. 2.— Terminal Shoot of Passion Fruit from a Woody 
Vine showinc Stunting and Malformation of Growth 
made during Cool Weather. 


observed in old vines, but they may be seen 
in less pronounced form in young vines and 
even in young seedlings. 

In the late autumn and winter small, clear, 
yellowish or membranous areas may be seen 
in the developing leaves at the apex of young 
shoots. These are tissues weakened by the 
Virus, and as the young leaves grow some 
of the areas collapse, leading to malformed 
leave.s. If large areas of the young leaf arc 
involved, complete lobes of the leaf may be 
missing as a result. The curling, twisting 
and puckering of leaves results from unequal 
.stresses arising from tissue losses and from 
increased growth of the dark-green areas 
of the leaf compared with that of the yel- 
lowish areas. The dark-green areas often 
appear as green blisters on the upper sur- 
face of the leaf. Slit-like perforations are 
frequently found in leaves, particularly in 
the areas between the three main veins. The 
fine venation of leaves is ^'cleared” or more 
translucent than normal. 

Another leaf symptom is sometimes seen 
if a flush of growth occurs in young vines 
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in the late autumn as the result of rain. 
Small, rounded, yellow spots or flecks (Fig. 

3) may appear in the younger mature 
leaves of terminal shoots. If these spots 
are numercnis they may coalesce to form a 
bright yellow area on the leaves. The yel- 
low spots or areas are su])erficial and later 
disappear as the leaves age. 

When present, woody fruit (Fig. 4) is a 
.striking .symptom, but many di.seased vines 
carry normal fruit at some period of the 
year, and in man\ localities develop little 
<jr no woody fruit during the first few years 
of growth. Tlie wood}' character may be 
observed in fruit at all stages of its develop- 
ment. and is due to an abnormal thickening 
of the rind. The thickening results in a 
.small pul]) cavity and restricts growth of 
the rind so that alYected fruits often crack. 
Fruits on disea.sed vines akso may be marked 
with a series of fine dots or .stipple.s, and 
occasionally may show a series of ring-like 
patterns in addition to developing a thicKened 
rind. In some cases projecting lumps (Fig. 

4) may be pre.sent on the rind, but these 
shouUl not be confused with somewhat 
similar lumps resulting from fruit flv stings. 

The .svmptoms of the di.sease are most in 
evidence during the late autumn, winter and 
early spring. This relationship to sea.sonal 
conditions is so pronounced that f(.>rmerlv 
cold winds and frosts were thought to be 



Fig. 3.— Roundish, Yellow Spots and Flecks caused by the 
Woodinest Virus. 

Seen in young vines which make rapid growth in the autumn. 


entirely responsible for the abnormal growth 
of the vines. It is now known that the 
activity of the virus which causes the disease 
is greatly favoured by low temperatures 
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(daily means of 50 to 60 deg; Fahr.; and 
that higher temperatures tend to “mask’’ or 
minimise its effect on the vines. Thus vines 
which have made vigorous growth in the 
summer and early autumn, with little or no 
sign of abnormality, may receive a severe 
check when cool weather sets in and the 
new growth may show mosaic symptoms. 
The fruit that sets during the cool weather 
may .be woody. When tliere is fluctuation 
in the weather, as commonly occurs at the 
change of seasons, this also may be reflected 
by abnormal foliar and fruit symptom^ in 
the new growtli made during the cool snap. 
Thus several woody fruits may be found on 
canes with normal fruits on eitlier side. Dur- 
ing the cooler months of the year the ter- 
minal growth of most passion fruit vines 
in New South Wales shows mosaic symp- 
toms, the severity depending upon the age 
of the vine. W'ith the return of warm 
weather in the late s])ring and summer, the 
activity of the virus is again masked and 
if the vines are vigorous, normal foliage and 
fruit are again farmed (Fig, 5). 

Be.sides the .striking t(‘m])erature relation- 
.ship just referred to, age of vine, inherent 
vigour of individual vines and soil fertility 
greatly influence the amount of debilitation 
the virus may cause. Thus vines entering 
their first winter at months of age, 
generally suffer less and make a better re- 
covery than those of tS-2i months, and the 
effect of the virus increases and the degree 
of recovery after winter decreases as the 
vines age. In most plantations certain indi- 
vidtia! vines show more |)ronounced symp- 


toms of the disea.se from the outset and 
usual!} show marked symptoms of the 
disease even during the summer months. 
Soil fertility, the use of nitrogenous fertili- 
zers and shelter of plantations from cold 
wands each s(*eni to play a part in restricting 
the debilitating effect of the virus and con- 
versely. the disease appears to be more de- 
.structive in j)oorIy sited or neglected plan- 
tations and in those exposed to cold wdnds. 

Cause of the Disease. 

The virus wdiich causes woodiiiess or 
mu.saic disease is that knowm as Cucumber 
7 'inis i. This virus is transmitted from 
diseased to healthy ]>lants by several .species 
of apliids including Myzus pcrskac, Macro- 
siphuiii solamfolii and /Iphis gossypii. The 
virus is the cause of a number of common 
mosaic diseases, in New South Wales, of 
vegetable and ornamental plants. Many 
common weeds are also affected by the 
virus. 

Whether or not the woodiness virus is 
transmitted in the seed of passion fruit is 
still unsettled. Seed transmission by this 
means seems probable because of the very 
early appearance in seed beds of abnormal 
foliar symptoms which cannot reasonably 
be accounted for as arising from aphid trans- 
mission. Such symptoms arc more pro- 
nounced in autumn-sowm seed beds than in 
.seed beds sown in the late spring, or those 
raised in glasshouses. 

The proof of seed transmission is difficult 
because of the ease wdth wdiich the virus is 
masked in seedlings b}- moderately warm 
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Fig. 4.— Misshapen end 
Woody Fruit Appear on 
Many Vinos during their 
Second and Later Years. 

The fruit set during the 
(ooler months of the 
year is the m<'st likely 
to be woody. 
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Fif. 5 .— Young Vine Photographed in Mid-summer showing, 
on the Lower Portion of seem, Malformed and Ruffled Foliage 
Representing the Effect of the Virus in Cool Weather, and, on 
the Upper Portion of Vine Summer Type Foliage. 

temperatures and the a]:)parently low con- 
centration of the virus in seedlings. Under 
plantation conditions, however, all plants 
are found to be infected with the virus at 
an early .stage of growth. Surveys reveal 
that by the time vines are fit for tying to 
trellises, they show unmistakable signs of 
mosaic, or leaf abnormalities typical of the 
disease. 

The effect of virus on the seedlings varies. 
Under warm conditions and good cultural 
attention, most seedlings make satisfactory 
growth, but some from the outset continue 
to display ino.saic symptoms and fail ever to 
make good vines. These vines are the first 
to develop woody fruit and often do so dur- 
ing their fir.st crop. Most other vines do 
not bear woody fruit for two or more years. 

Control Measnros^ 

On the basis of past experience, there does 
not appear to be any prospect, in the present 
state of knowledge, of preventing the woodi- 
n^s or mosaic diwsease from eventually 
affecting every plant in a plantation. Thus, 
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the only measures that are likely to be of 
value are those aimed at restricting its 
severity and prolonging the productive life 
of a plantation in spite of the disease. Sum 
med up, they are directed at masking the 
virus by the provision of favourable growth 
conditions for the vine. 

t. A warm site should be selected for the 
plantation with a northerly aspect and maxi- 
mum shelter from southerly and westerly- 
winds. The most successful plantations in 
the past have been those located on well 
drained soils of high fertility. These have 
been mainly virgin soils. Thought must 
therefore be given, where a permanent 
])assion fruit area is under consideration, to 
the maintenance* of soil fertility by green 
cropjiing, crop rotation, and erosion control. 

2. Transplant the vines early in the sum- 
mer rather than late in the summer or in 
the autumn, so that the vines are well grown 
before cold weather sets in. Maximum 
growth should be fostered by the use of 
animal manure, fertilizers and any necessary 
watering. 

3. A limit must be accepted for the profit- 
able life of a plantation. Usually this will 
be from three to four years. Some growers 
have found it most profitable to plant a 
new block of i)assion fruit every year and 
to determine the future of any aged block 
by its disease condition at the end of the 
summer crop. Often the amount of Brown 
Spot {see Plant Disease Leaflet No. 14) 
present will decide the issue irrespective of 
the woodiness disease. Areas to be replanted 
in the following summer should be put under 
a green crop (lupins and oats) during the 
late autumn and winter. It is .still considered 
advisable to destroy old vines some time 
before ])lanting a new block in close proxi- 
mity, as it is believed that secondary infec- 
tions occur from old blocks. Better control 
of brown spot in the new l)lock is also likely 
to he obtained if this is done. 

4. Relatively heavy dressings of fertilizer 
should be given in the spring and summer 
( details of fertilizing passion fruit are given 
in a leaflet issued by the Department of 
Agriculture) . 

5. Vines should not be pruned back in 
the late autumn, winter or early spring as 
this will induce growth during a period of 
the year when the virus will reach a high 
concentration and give the plants a severe 
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For AustruUan 
Farming • • « 
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The “versatilily’’ ef the ForcUon Major — the 
ahility to do a wide variety of taskn, from 
market gardening to hroa<l acre farming— > 
conies from its carefully halanceil design 
factors of power, weight and constructional 
strength. Important, too. Is the range of 
wheel equipment and tyre sizes, plus a choice 
of 4 different gear ratios, enabling a correct 
combination of speeils and power for almost 
any work — in short, a tractor exactly suited 
to its purpose. 

(Major features comprise: high compression 
cylinder head, 2 air cleaners, singli^plate 
clutch, spiral-bevel and double-pinion Anal 
drive, fully adjustable drawbar, 9^ in. Iielt 
fiulley, independent rear wheal brakes (op* 
tional on Agricultural models), transmission 
bandhrake. Optional ec|uipiiient that adds to 
Majorca versatility includes, electric starting and 
ligbting, power take off, hydraulic power lift. 


I 




jFwd*et\ 


Officiai Tests 

PROVE 

Major*s Poirer 

A slandard ratio, lo%v.|o|> fcrar Majoi 
Tractor, with high-conipreANioo ryliii- 
der head, operating on nlaiidard 
“Pool” power keroi-iene at 1,200 
r.p.m., tested by the C.S.I.R.. saw 
thenc results 

at Drawbar . • 

!Hax, 29 H,P. Rated 21.5 H.P. 
at Belt . . . 

Max. 32.5 H.P. Rated 28.2 H.P 


T 


i 


Enquire from your State Distributor: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD., 369-385 Wattle Street, ULTIMO 

OR FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 
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(dichloro— diphenyie- -trichiorethane) 

NO VERM OUST 2% D.O.I.; 

CABBAGE DUST (2 ;^, D.D.T. with 2^ <■„ actual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 i i% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur. 8 Copper Oxy-Chioride.) 
WELLSPRAY D.D.T -MULSION (25% D.D.T.. Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADc TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 14s. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cyclc COOPER PETROL ENGINES 06 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

. A real ** one man *’ power spra)r» operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to plaice. 
Spray material is drawn by suction hose from . 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge and 

Price £63 Net. nozzle and hose cock. 

Lirger and mounted mcKlels • Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit but is 
aUso available available in all sizes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

FHONc: M 344t. TELEGRAHSt OLSPRAY. SYDNEY 
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contributed by tbc Entomological branch. 


CABBAGE MOTHS {Plutella maculipennis) AND 

CABBAGE WHITE BITITERFUES (Pieris rapae). 

THE caterpillars or grubs of the common cabbage moth and the caterpillars of the white 
butterfly have been recorded developing in large numbers and causing considerable 
damage to cabbages and cauliflowers. 

In addition to these plants the caterpillars may also cause serious damage to 
othtf plants bebnging to the family Cruciferae, such as Brussels sprouts^ kohl-rabi. 
radtth, turnip, mustard, sweet alyuum, garden stocks and wallflowers. 


The Cabbage Moth. 

The adult is a small moth which measures 
about 3/8th inch in length. It is of a 
greyish-brown colour and when at rest, 
with folded wings, shows a row of angular 
yellowish markings down the centre of its 
hack. 

The minute, disc-shaped eggs, which are 
pale-green or yellowish, are usually laid 
singly, generally on the under-surfaces of 
the leaves. The young larvae, for the first 
two or three days after hatching, eat small 
pieces of the leaves. The outer leaves be- 
come perforated, but as the plants age the 
caterpillars feed mainly on the more tender 
centre leaves. Where the infestation is 
severe and control measures are neglected, 
the centre layers of the plants become 
covered with fine webbing, and the hearts 
eaten through and fouled with excrement, 
the whole plant being rendered unfit for 
human consumption. 

The fully-fed caterpillar, which measures 
about J /2 inch in length, is very active, and 
when disturbed wriggles quickly away, or 
may drop to the ground or hang suspended 
by a silken thread. The caterpillar eventu- 
ally spins a flimsy, lace-like cocoon, usually 
on the under-surface of one of the leavp 
or amongst the heart leaves, and within this 
cocoon enters its pupal or chrysalis stage. 
The pupa is green at first, but becomes 
brown before the adult emerges. 

0 


The incubation period of the eggs varies 
from three to six days; the larval period 
occupies from nine to twenty-eight days, 
and the pupal period from five to thirteen 
days. The complete life-cycle from egg to 
adult thus varies from seventeen to forty- 
seven days. 

Control. 

(.'lean cultivation i.s an important factor 
in the control of this and most other crop 



Cabbage Leaf Damaged by the Caterpillar of the 
Cabbage Moth. 

The caterpin.irs and their cocoons are to be seen on the loaf. 
{Reduad ab&ut half actual Me.) 
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The Caterpillar or Grub of the Cabbage Moth. 



The Cabbafe Moth showing the Diamon<J«thap«cl 
Markings on the Back. 


and garden pests. Attention should there- 
fore be given to old seed-beds which are 
likely to harbour the moths, and, later in 
the season, all cabbage and cauliflower butts 
and unsaleable plants remaining after cut- 
ting, should be cleaned up to prevent the 
pest from breeding and infesting later crops. 

For cabbages, cauliflowers and Brussels 
sprouts, both in the secd-bed and after 
transplanting, D.D.T. dusts and sprays may 
be used to control the caterpillars. 

The dust recommended consists of a 2 per 
cent. D.D.T, powder ; and the spray a D.D.T. 
emulsion, diluted to give a concentration of 
o.i per cent. D.D.T., Le., D.D.T. emulsion 
(20 per cent.), 2 pints; water, 50 gallons 
(3 fluid oz. to 4 gallons). 

4^ In the seed-beds, the plants should be 
treated each week, and after plantin|^ out, 
every seven to fourteen days, according to 
the amount of infestation. 

To avoid the danger of the hearts carry- 
ing undesirable D.D.T. residues, treatment 
with this chemical must cease as soon as 
hearting commences, and at least four weeks 
before cutting. Cauliflowers must not be 
treated with D.D.T. after the curd com- 
mences to form. 

If it is necessary to control cabbage 
aphids also, then H.E.T.P. (hexa-ethyl- 
tetra-phosphate), an effective alternative in- 
secticide to nicotine sulphate, nw be used. 
The concentration required is H.E.T.P., i 
fluic^oz. ; water, gallons (1:2,000). 
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The Cabbage White Butterfly. 

The caterpillars of this butterfly, in addi- 
tion to feeding on plants belonging to the 
family Cruciferae, may also attack mignon- 
ette (family Resedaceae) and the garden 
nasturtiums (family Gcraniaceae) . 

The butterflies are frequently seen flitting 
amongst, or hovering over, the blossoms of 
various plants where they obtain nectar, and 
this leads many people to believe thai they 
are infesting these plants as well. 

Tliis butterfly has a wing-expanse of about 
2 inches and the ends of the forewings are 
marked with black or grey. The female 
has two black spots on each forewing, and 
one at the front margin of each hindwing. 
The male, which is somewhat smaller, has 
only a single spot on each forewing and one 
on each hindwdng. The hindwings beneath 
are distinctly yellow\ the forewings being 
somewhat paler. 

The yellowish, spindle-shaped eggs are 
laid singly, usually on the underside of the 
outer leaves of the food-plants. The cater- 
pillar which, when fully-fed, measures about 
inches in length, is velvety-green with 
a faint yellowish stripe down the back and 
along each side. Its body surface is covered 



Thu Ctbbift Whitu Butturfly. 
Ahov€: Female. BtXon: Male. 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT CROI 


with 




. nll^ 





SAN JOSE SCALE: 1— Adult Male 
Scale, 2 — -Adult Female Scale (both 
greatly magnified), 3 — Scales on pear 
indicating red discoloration. 


SPRAY CALENDAR... April 

CITRUS 

Red Scale — Neptune White Spraying Oil. 

Pink and White Wax Scales — Neptune ^ 
White Spraying Oil and Washing Soda. 

PRUNING 

While pruning, watch for San Jose, Mussel 
and other Scales, also Red Spider and 
Mites, Woolly and other Aphids, etc. . . . 
and ensure dormant control of pests by 
ordering now your requirements of the 
following Neptune Sprays — 

PALSOL CLARIFOL APHIDOL 
PREPARED RED SPRAYING OIL 'A* and *C' i 
D.D.T. SPRAYING EMULSION 
LIME SULPHUR BLACK LEAF 40 I 



Order Neptune Sprays 
from your 

LOCAL NEPTUNE AGENT 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (incorporated in N.S.W.) 

OtDBST ESTASUSHEO HANUFACTUEEES AND MABKETEES OF SFRAriNO OILS IN AUS1RALIA 
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FRUiTGRO WERS 

Have you tried this NEW D.D.T. Spray 7 


“DD-50” 


(Registered under Pest Destroyers Act, N.S.W. 1945) 

• « OD'50 " is a finely divided Dispersible Powder for Wet Spraying 

containing 50 % Para Para D.D.T. 

EASILY MIXED WITH COLD WATER 

• << DD-50 ” is a specialiy designed D.D.T. Product for use as a spray 
in Orchards and Gardens. It is suitable for the control of a large 
range of orchard and garden pests such as Codling Moth, Cabbage White 
Butterfly, Light Brown Apple Moth, Green Peach Aphid, Jassids, Bean 
Fly, Potato Moth, Cut Worms and other insects susceptible to D.D.T. 

DILUTIONS— 'For all Orchard and Garden Spraying: 

Mix I lb. « DD-50’* with 50 gallons of water. 

OTHER USES 

• “ DD-50 ” may also be used for : — 

Control of flies and other insect pests 
around farm buildings, dairies and other 
premises. 

Control of fleas, lice, ticks and similar 
pests; also for weevils on and around 
stacks of bagged wheat, etc. 

N.B. — ** DD-50 ” is also suitable for the control of Fruit Fly 
Available in 28-lb drums; 4-lb bags; 2-lb and I-lb cartons 



Prices, Pamphlets ond full particulars on application to 

PROPRIETORS 

Willimn Cooper i Nephews (Auslrolio) Ply. limiled 


COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY 
(Manufacturer* of Standardised Horticultural Remedie*) 

Tel. B 6396 
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with fine hairs and minute black protuber- 
ances. 

The pupa or chrysalis, which measures 
slightly more than inch in length, varies 
in colour and may be |;rey, yellow or green. 
It is attached by its tail to a silken pad, and 
its body is supported by a fine, silken girdle 
around the middle. The pupa may be at- 


tached to the food-plant or to some nearby 
object, or even to debris on the ground. 

Control. 

Where the methods recommended above, 
for the control of the cabbage moth, are 
adopted, little damage is likely to be caused 
by the caterpillars of the white butterfly. 


The Black Thrips {Heliothrips haemorrhoidalis) . 


THIS tfur^t has boon particnlarly nnmeroiis 
dhuing the past few months, and has been 
found causing extensive damage to the foliage 
of many kmds of plants. It commonly infests 
various ornamental shrubs and fruit trees, and 
azaleas, fuchsias, hydrangeas, dahlia, passion 
vines, persimmons, etc., have been injured. 

The black thrips feeds principally on the 
foliage of the plants, usually in compact 
colonies, on the undersurfaces, and rapidly 



The Black Thrips. 

[AJ^ Wtigail. 

i 

causes the characteristic silvering and mottl- 
ing of the leaf-surfaces, on which are to be 
seen the typical brown and black spots of 
excreta. In later stages of infestation the 
thrips may feed on the upper-surfaces of 
the leaves. Where citrus trees are infested, 
the hanging fruit may become extensively 
silvered, particularly where it is closely over- 
hung by leaves. 

The adult thrips, which measures about 
i/20th inch in length, is dark-brown to 
black, with the end of the abdomen lighter, 
and, although winged, it rarely flies. 

The eggs are inserted in slits made in 
the plant tissues, and all stages, including 
both the prepupal and pupal, are passed on 
the infested plants. The immature thrips 
are white at first, but later become yellowish. 


and these may be found feeding in associa- 
tion with the black adults. A number of 
generations occur during the year and the 
life-cycle from egg to adult occupies about 
five weeks. 

This thrips prefers shady, cool and fairly 
moist conditions ; hot. dry weather and heavy 
rain adversely affect it in the open. 

Control. 

This thrips may be controlled by spraying 
thoroughly with a D.D.T. emulsion used 
at a dilution of : — 

D.D.T. emulsion (20 per cent ), i pint. 

Water, 25 gallons. 

(3 fluid oz. to 4 gallons.) 

As the eggs of this species are laid within 
the plant tissues, they are protected from 
sprays, and, therefore, a second treatment 
snould follow the first after about an 
interval of two weeks. 



Leaves Showing Typical Thrips Iniury. 

iAfm Baiiky, 
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APIARY NOTES. 


The Value of Public Goodwill 
to the Beekeeper. 


Avoid 

Cause 

for 

Complaint. 

♦ 

1). 1-. Morison, il.V.Sc., 
Apiary Branch. 



Qu«tn Bee Surrounded by Attendants. 


IT is in the interests of the industry that beekeepers retain the goodwill of the public, for 
many apiarists are dependent on various members of the community for use of apiary 
sites and other facilities. The development of an antagonistic attitude to the beekeeper 
would make conditions difficult, especially where large properties are concerned. 

Where hundreds of hives of bees are kept in towns and villages, as b often the case 
in New South Wales, it b understandable that some individual complaints will be made that 
the bees constitute a nuisance. When investigating such complaints, the Department has 


in some mstances found them justified, whi 

Some Complaints Are Justified. 

The following are typical of instances in 
which investigations proved that the com- 
plaints were justified: 

(a) Bees were found to be causing 
damage on two irrigation areas where the 
drying of fruit is carried out extensively. 
Particular types of grapes, dipped in a 
special solution, on being placed on drying 
racks, attracted bees in large numbers and 
cracked fruit on the racks was damaged. 
This occurred during a dearth of natural 
supplies in the fields. 
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were not fair or reasonable. 

Beekeepers should jiote that provision is 
made in the Apiaries Act 1916-1944, Sec- 
tion I2C, to control the keeping of bees at 
certain periods in special fruit-drying areas 
where complaints are found to be justified. 

(b) An apiary situated alongside a school 
ground was found to be a source of dis- 
comfort to the teachers and scholars, 
through swarms of bees alighting on trees 
during spring; in addition horses used by 
the children were kept in the grounds. 

The position was explained to the bee- 
keeper, who decided on the recommendation 
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of the Department to move his bees to an- 
other site. The Department is usually 
successful in arranging an amicable settle- 
ment of such problems as this. 

(c) Investigation of a complaint by a 
beekeeper’s neighbour that his children had 
been stung, revealed that the beekeeper had 
established his hives just over the dividing 
fence and opposite to where the children 
played games. 

There was ample room for the hives 
further back on the beekeeper’s yard, and 
where trees would force the bees to take a 
higher flight. On recommendation of the 
Department the hives were moved l)ack — a 
few feet at a time, as is necessary in such 
cases — and no further trouble has been 
reported. 

It will be seen from these instances that 
with some forethought on the part of the 
beekeeper and a little goodwill on the part 
of a neighbour, these need be very few 
justifiable complaints about the keeping of 
bees in towns and villages. 

The Department Will Mediate in Disputes. 

The legal position in respect to the keep- 
ing of bees, has been stated by the I-egal 
Officer of the Department as follows: 

‘‘The I^cal Government Act, 289, em- 
powers a Council to control and regulate 
the keeping of animals (bees) within a 
municipality. Again, in Collins, Martin and 
Bluett’s ‘Local Government Law and Prac- 
tice,’ p. 606, legal opinion is expressed that 
a Council could by resolution prohibit the 
keeping of bees within a reasonable radius 
of a public place.” 

However, a few years ago the problem 
of complaints about bees constituting a 
nuisance was fully discussed between rg)re- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Commercial Apiarists’ Association 
of New South Wales, the Local Govern- 
ment and Shires Association, and the 
Department of Local Government. It was 
decided, at this meeting, that complaints 
made regarding bees constituting' a^ nuis- 
ance are to be dealt with as an individual 
matter. The Department of Agriculture is 
advised of any such complaint in order 
that it may be investigated and an oppor- 
tunity given to arrange an amicable settle- 
ment of the trouble. 


Dealing with individual cases in this way 
means that the general industry is not 
affected. So far this arrangement has 
worked very well and it is hoped that Coun- 
cils and beekeepers concerned in complaints 
will continue to co-operate in the interests 
of the bee-farming industry. 

Unavoidable Causes of Complaint. 

There are cases, of course, in which 
bees cause trouble for which neither the 
beekeepers nor the Councils can accept any 



Mr. A. Yeo. of Ashfield. in his Apiary. 

I'bis l>cekreper is interested in making apiary observations 
in co-operation with the Department. 


responsibility. Such an instance occurs 
when travelling swarms of bees find lodg- 
ings in the walls or other parts of a house. 
The swarm may have come quite a distance 
— miles on occasions — ^before lodging in the 
building. Where they cannot be removed 
without damage to the building the Depart- 
ment recommends that some D.D.T. dust 
be blown into the cavities which the bees 
are occupying; this will soon destroy them. 

Complaints, too, are received from the 
proprietors of cake shops that bees are 
gaining access to icing on cakes. During 
adverse conditions in the fields bees ma^ 
come from several miles away for this 
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purpose, and the obvious preventive measure 
is for ^ shopkeeper to screen his prem- 
ises to exclude both bees and other insects 
interested in the goods on display. 

PrecautioBs with Aaimalt, 

Animals such as horses, cattle, dogs, etc., 
are liable to be attacked by bees when roam- 
ing about in areas in which an apiary is 
established. Horses, because of their nerv- 
ous temperament, are probably the most 
likely to be stung. However, provided they 
are not confined in a small enclosure, or 
tied up near the apiary, they quickly get 
away from the hives and no harm is done. 
It is very seldom that any casualties ocair 
when animals are free to get away. 

It is not unusual to see cattle feeding 
amongst the hives without being disturbed 
at all, as they do not exhibit any degree of 
nervous temperament. However, if they 
knock the hive or disturb the bees at the 
hive entrance they may be forced to leave 
in a hurry. A dog will only become inquisi- 
tive about bees working on one occasion; 
afterwards, it gives the apiary a very wide 
berth. 

Pointo die Beekeeper skoidd Observe. 

In order to avoid as much as possible 
the likelihood of bees becoming a nuisance 
to others with consequent detriment to the 
interests of the industry, beekeepers should 
be careful to observe the following 
precautions : — 

(r) Place bees at a distance from the 
usual traffic routes. That is, do not place 
bees near gates or other places where 


people and stock are compelled to pass 
close to the hives as this may result in 
unnecessary stinging. 

(2) Do not place bees close to the main 
stock routes or watering places, since this 
may disturb stock watering. Even when 
the bees are some distance away from a 
watering trough, the beekeeper should pro- 
vide an adequate and independent water 
supply near his apiary. 

(3) Beekeepers, especially those located 
in closely populated areas, should keep a 
relatively quiet strain of bee and re-queen 
any temperamental colonies. 

(4) Migratory beekeepers should not 
leave truck loads of hived bees standing 
in the main street of the town. Several 
such instances have come to the notice of 
the Department, and bees escaping have 
caused considerable annoyance to the towns- 
people. Beekeepers shonld park their truck 
loads of bees in a side street or, better still, 
outside the town altogether if bees are 
escaping from the hives. 

(5) Do not carry out apiary operations 
which will excite the bees unduly if there 
is a danger of the bees causing a nuisance. 
For example, do not extract honey when 
the flow has cut off and the bees are 
inclined to rob, if there is a chance that 
animals or people in the vicinty will be 
attacked. 

(6) Keep bees in a quiet corner of the 
suburban yard to avoid possibility of com- 
plaints. Very often a judicious distribution 
of honey to neighbours likely to be disturbed 
will prevent any pettiness. 


Plant Diseases ^ — continued from page 202, 


setback. If vines are heavy in foliage at 
the end of the summer crop, spraying for 
control of brown spot should be continued 
during the autumn and winter, and cutting 
back delayed until the advent of warm wea- 
ther in the spring. 

*6. Investigations are in progress with a 
view to the field selection of strains of 
oassion fruit which are more tolerant to 


the virus than most seedlings. These will 
need to be propagated as rooted cuttings or 
by budding on to rootstocks. 

7. Householders who grow a few vines 
for home use are advised to plant a new 
vine in a warm site early in every summer 
and to fertilize md water it well. Old vines 
should be discarded at the first signs of 
becoming unproductive. 
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For tough jobs like ploughing you need 
every ounce of power your tractor was 
built to give. That’s why you need 
VOCO POWER. Always ready for the 
hardest pull, Voco Power gives you 
full kno^less power right down to 
the last drop. 

vnrA 

W VW KEROSENE 



VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

ilncorporafed in Ausfraliaj 
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DROUTE 

PRESSURE PIPES 

Hiink over these important advantages 
offered you by “ FIBROLITE ** 
Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes .... 

• Rust Proof 

• Free from Tubercuiation 

• Easily and Quickly Laid 

• Low Pumping Costs 

• NO MAINTENANCE 

For sizes, working pressures and full information 
write for illustrated literature — Free and Post 
Free. 

JAMES HARDIE & COY. FTY. LTD. 

Konsn/’ York is Barrack Sts., SydBCOf 
(Box 3935 OJP.O.) 


OVER !2000 MILES IN USE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

21% LIME (cao) 

42% CaCO, 

The Most Efficient Soli Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


IBIS DOLOMITE conuining LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER TOU CROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised •< IBIS *’ DOLOMITE actt 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information end Met to your neorest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 



DOLOMITE 

18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 
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APPLE TREE PRUNING SYSTEMS. 


Trials at Bathurst Experiment Farm. 

VALUE OF MODERATE TREATMENT. 


j. D. Bryden, Special Fruit Officer. 

INVESTIGATIONAL work conducted ut Bathurst Ezperinient Fam concerning methods 
of pruning apple trees has shown that a system of moderate pruning treatment is superior 
to either severe pruning or light pruning. When Granny Smith trees were constantly 
pruned from time of planting under methods varying from very severe to an annual light 
thinning, it was found that moderate treatment achieved best results, whether measured 
by growth and vigour or by yield and cropping potential. 


In comparatively recent years varying de- 
grees of modification in apple tree priming 
have been advocated. In some instances it 
has been suggested that apple trees require 
practically no pruning and that the trees 
should be allowed to develop as they will. 
In others moderate pruning to effect some 
control of the tree and some regulation of 
the bearing wood has been advised, while in 
some instances it was thought that severe 
pruning was necessary to shape and form 
the tree and maintain vigour. 

Observation of the effects of severe, mod- 
erate and light pruning treatments were 
commenced at Bathurst Experiment Farm 
in 1934 on newly-planted Granny Smith 
trees on seedling stocks, and interesting 


comparisons can now be made of the results 
to date. 

The trees included in the trial are growing 
in a light granite soil 9 to 10 inches deep 
overlying a gravelly clay of medium-light 
texture. 

During the period 1934-46 seasonal condi- 
tions varied consideraMy, and many pro- 
longed dry periods were experienced. The 
average annual rainfall for the years 1934 
to 1946 inclusive was 20.73 inches, which is 
somewhat lower than the long-term average. 
The highest annual rainfall was 27.96 inches 
recorded in 1943, but much of this was re- 
ceived as heavy summer storms and was of 
little value to the trees. The lowest rainfall 
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occurred in 1944 when 10.4 inches was 
recorded. The trees wer6 not irrigated. 

Granny Smith trees on each of three 
stocks, viz.: Granny Smith seedling, Yate's 
seedling and seedlings of unknown origin, 
were used for each pruning treatment. 
Details of observation and data concerning 
growth and yields were recorded in each 
case, and the average results for each prun- 
ing treatment determined. 

The following table shows details of aver- 
age tree growth, size and production of the 
various treatments : — 


sive eflfect of severe pruning constantly 
practised. This system disregards cntirdy 
the inter-relationship between size of top 
(amount of foliage) and extent of root sys- 
tem in the tree, and the necessity for balance 
between the two. 

In these trials, Granny Smith trees which 
have been severely pruned for thirteen years 
are small by comparison and have borne 
only small crops of medium- to large-sized 
fruit. The severe pruning kept the trees in 
a healthy and vigorous condition but re- 
tarded development. The vigour and growth 


Average Tree Growth, Size and IToduction for Several Pruning Treatments. 


1 

1 

1 

IVuning Treatment. 

Increments in Trunk 
Measurements from 
I’lanting. 

Trunk 
j Measure 
1947 - 

Size of Tree 
1947 * 

First 

Crop. 

Progressive Total 
of Yield?, 

5 y^*s- 

10 yrs. 

i 

H 

Height. 

Width. 

5 yrs. 

10 yrsJ 

1 

13 yrs. 


mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

ft. 

ft. 


Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Light 

191 

398 

441 

487 

13*6 

12*5 

1939 

i‘oo 

7'65 

15-65 

M^erate 

168 

380 

438 

480 

1 2*6 

131 

1940 

— 

7*25 

22-83 

Severe 

154 : 

359 ! 

i 

412 

455 

10-5 

i 

8*8 

1941 


3‘oo 

7*5 


The small size and low yields from 
severely-pruned trees, and the loss of vigour 
reflected in the yields of lightly pruned trees 
after reaching ten years of age, are outstand- 
ing features of the trials. 

Severe Pruning. 

In many instances, it has been the practice 
to obtain the shape or form of tree consid- 
ered most desirable because of cativenience 
and economy by resorting to severe pruning 
while the framework was being built. 

In addition, it was considered necessar>^ 
to prune the leaders severely to force growth, 
the aim being to furnish the limte com- 
pletely with smaller spur formations. Severe 
pruning was also necessary in order to keep 
the spurs close in to the limbs, and this 
meant that laterals must be almost com- 
pletely suppressed after being brought out 
only 4 to 6 inches from the limbs. 

The trials at Bathurst have shown that 
severe pruning has many disadvantages, and 
that these outwe^h any supposed advan- 
tages, mainly because the same objects could 
be aii^ieved by more moderate treatment 

The chief disadvantage is the slow de- 
velopment of the tree cai^d by the soppres- 

P«»e 


was excessive and was obtained at the 
expen.se of crops. 

Light Pnining. 

Advocates of light pruning of apple trees 
claim that such a system results in more 
rapid growth and a larger tree, together with 
earlier cropping. These claims are partly 
true, but such developments do not give 
an accurate indication of the ultimate be- 
haviour of trees pruned under such a 
method. 

In the tests at Bathurst, light pruning con- 
sisted of a general light thinning, with 
leaders unpruned, while the framework was 
being built. Subsequently, as the tree ap- 
proached the fruiting stage, the laterals and 
fruiting wood were pruned subtly harder, 
but the treatment was still within the cate- 
gory of light pruning. As the tree developed 
the leaders were generally unpruned, al- 
though individual leaders were shortened in 
cases where this was necessary for sym- 
metry and balance. 

The treatmeiit bad the effect of kidticing 
rapid growth and ctevebptnent durttig^ the 
early years. At five years old the trees were 
twice as big as them receiving modevate 
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A Granny Smith Apple Tree Eleven Years Old, Lijhtly 
Pruned Since Planting. 


At thirteen years old these lightly pruned 
trees are difficult to handle, are of an incon- 
venient size and shape for orchard opera- 
tions, while the cropping potential is con- 
siderably less than trees receiving moderate 
treatment along orthodox lines. 

Moderate Pruning. 

Moderate pruning is the pruning treat- 
ment recommended by the Department. The 
method comes midway between the ex- 
tremes of severe and light pruning. 

In this system, primary and secondary 
leaders are shortened by about one-third, 
secondary limbs are encouraged and the 
trees are furnished with strong fruiting arms 
which are subdivided and have^ vigorous 
growth beyond the fruit. The fruiting arms 
are formed by shortening strong laterals not 
too severely, and then proceeding to extend 


pruning and very much larger than the 
severely pruned trees. Fruit bud develop- 
ment occurred in the fourth year, and the 
lightly pruned trees produced a small crop 
in the fifth year. Subsequent development 
was less rapid, although the tree.s continued 
to show moderate vigour until about ten 
years of age. 

After this stage, however, the trees made 
very little lateral growth and became spindly 
and weak in the top. Each year the trees 
showed less vigour, became more sparsely 
foliated, and here and there throughout the 
trees sections of limbs became denuded of 
.-spurs. 


i 



Crtnny Smith Tr«e Sfverely Pruned Since Planting. 
At eleven yneri old. 



A Elevcn-years-old Granny Smith Tree which has Always 
Received Moderate Pruning Treament. 


and subdivide them through subsequent 
laterals. 

In the tests, trees which were moderately 
pruned were sturdy and vigorous during the 
early years and showed steady development. 
During the first eight years these trees were 
a contrast to the larger, lightly-pruned trees 
and the smaller, severely-pruned ones. At 
ten years from planting, however, moder- 
ately pruned trees had approximately the 
same bearing area as those lightly pruned 
and were then almost equal in total yields. 

The trees have continued to develop under 
the moderate treatment and at thirteen }'cars 
of age are superior in every way to trees 
receiving other treatments. 
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A Planting Policy 
for tiie— 


CANNING PEACH INDUSTRY 


In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

THE VARIETAL ASPECTS. 


B. Owen French, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Fruit Officer (Research), and A. E. Vincent, 

Fruit Inspector, 

BECAUSE of the perishable nature of its raw product, the canning peach industry 
requires that very close co-operation, almost to the degree of absolute dependence, shall 
exist between the canning factory and the peach grower; the closer the policies of the 
two interests, can be integrated the greater will be the efficiency of the industry. 

Each of the two sections of the industry has certain limitations and essential 
requirements, and on particular issues their interests will, at times, run counter to each 
other. The stability and efficiency of the industry as a whole are dependent upon the 
establishment of a mutually satisfactory balance between the interests of both. Any 
lack of balance between the land use programme of the region supplying the canning 
factory, or factories, and the canning factory's capacity and requirements must result in 
loss to eidier or both interests. 


Just such a problem of balance has de- 
veloped in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Areas during the past ten to fifteen years. 
During this period the planting policy has 
been determined by the farming require- 
ments of high yields and the need for a 
minimum of cultivation, with the result that 
the Golden Queen variety has received over- 
emphasis in the planting programme and 
farm production is now definitely out of 
step with cannery requirements. 

Early Planting Policy. 

In the early days of the canning peach 
industry, a fairly wide range of varieties 
was grown. As experience has accumulated 
over the past fifteen to twenty years, how- 
ever, the industry has gradually become 
dependent on three varieties, viz., '‘Phillip's 
Cling,” “Golden Queen,” and “Pullars 
Cling,” which ripen in that order, and the 
acreage of other varieties such as “Levis,” 
“Palora,” and “Sims” has gradually de- 
creased. The nett result has been that while 
total production has been increased, the har- 
vesting period has been gradually shortened. 

The Phillip's Cling variety, while an excel- 
lent peach from the canning angle, has cer- 
tain disadvantages in the ftsld, particularly 
in regard to pruning, which have resulted 
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in a reputation for light cropping— and the 
variety has consequently gradually lost fav- 
our. While ripening somewhat earlier than 
the Golden Queen, it is not sufficiently early 
to make this characteristic of much conse- 
quence on a district basis, and as a result 
there is a fairly substantial overlap in the 
peak harvest periods of the two varieties. 
In fact, even on individual farms, because 
this variety hangs very well, its harvesting 
is often delayed until after the first rush of 
the Golden Queen harvest. 

Golden Queen has proved to be an out- 
standing peach from the point of view of 
both the grower and the canner. It bears 
large crops of good size, high quality fruit 
which stands up to processing well. The 
tree is easily handled and is not unduly sus- 
ceptible to any disease occurring locally. Its 
main weakness is a tendency to drop at 
maturity. 

Pullars Cling is a very satisfactory variety 
from the point of view of the grower, but 
owing to a red pit and centre, it is somewhat 
less favoured by the canneries. 

To date all other varieties tested commer- 
cially have shown some serious disability 
which has resulted in their exclusion from 
the planting programme. Thus Levis pro- 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT WE ARE 
NOW SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN N.S.W, 

for 

<aiGHTNING” 

Famous 

TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS 

and 

PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT 

In keeping with BUZACOTT’S policy to offer the farmer the best available 
equipment, we are now able to offer the following unsurpassed famous 

« LIGHTNING’' LINES 

• ROTARY and SPRING FLOOR BIN GRADERS 

• CANNERY SORTERS and ELEVATORS 

• POLISHING and WAXING OUTFITS 
GRAVITY CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 

• SPECIALISED IMPLEMENTS for HORSE and TRACTOR 
• RIGID and SPRING TYNE CULTIVATORS 

• OFFSET TANDEM DISC CULTIVATORS 

• MOULDBOARD and DISC PLOUGHS 

These specialised implements are manufactured by ** LIGHTNING” 
where the use of the most up*to<date plant in Australia ensures quality 
production to precision toierances guaranteeing years of trouble-free 

operation 

ORDEKS FOR FORWARD DELIVERY ARE BEING TAKEN 

For further Information contact 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTYe LTD* 

7-1 1 Market Street, Sydney 


Phone MA63II 
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PETROL & KEROSENE 

ENGINES 




^Pf\ 


The ideal engines for general farm use. 
Smooth, easy running at all speeds. 
They give you all those things you want 
in an Engine — Low First Cost — ^Low 
Operating Costs — Long Life. All M.V. 
Engines are totally enclosed and dust- 
proof, keeping the oil always clean. 


Other “M.V,** Lines include: — Shearing Machinery, Milking Machinery, Petrol end 
"Kerosene Engines, Diesel Engines, Orchard Sprays, irrigation Plants, Sawhenches. 


MOFFAT - VIRTUE LTD. 

“Virtue, Sydney, manufacturer- engineer machinery merchan'Iv 

Telephone: FF 1201 gpSOM ROAD, ROSEBERY N.S.W. 


CLIFFORD 

ROTARY TILLER 


Has 

perfect balance, 
differential in driving 
wheels^ adjustable 
handles, only 2 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 
to 9 


In 16'' or 22" widths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
4>stroke fully governed 
engine. 


Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 


U4 Harris StrM, SYDNEY 
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duoed small fruit which ripened so suddenly 
as to create serious harvesting difficulties, 
and the variety Sims, also producing small 
fruit, had a definite tendency towards alter- 
nate cropping; Palora and Selma produced 
only small crops of small fruit and were 
particularly susceptible to peach rust. 

As a result of the outstanding quality of 
Golden Queen, growers have concentrated 
on it to such an extent that in 1946-47 this 
variety represented over 49 per cent, of all 
peach varieties on the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area and 41 per cent, of the three 
main varieties. 


made an estimate of the likely future pro- 
duction for the three main canning varieties- 
These calculations were based on the 
assumption that existing trends with regard 
to average per acre production and gross 
rates of annual plantings and removals would 
continue. It was estimated that by 1955-56 
the production of Golden Queen would ap- 
proach 8,500 tons, Phillips 3,800 tons, and 
Pullars 4,160 tons. The importance of these 
estimates may be gauged by the fact that the 
average production for the total of all three 
varieties from 1940-41 to 1944-45 was 9,000 
tons. 


Planting Trends and Estimates. 

The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area is sin- 
gularly fortunate, in that, as the result of 
an annual tree census, there is available a 
vast amount of accurate statistical data re- 
lating to the number, variety and age of trees. 

It was analysis of these statistics which 
originally focussed attention on the crisis in 
the local peach industry, for in 1945 French* 

’•'French: Trends in Miirrumljidgee Irrigation 
Areas Land Use, Tree Health and Production. 
1939-45 (roneoed report). 


This estimate lacked certain desirable re- 
finements, but it served to point out the 
danger existing in the planting policy being 
followed at that time. 

Since that study, certain refinements have 
been introduced, and as a result a downward 
revision of the estimates of bearing acreage 
has been made; however, it will be seen 
later that the position must still be regarded* 
as dangerous. 

Put briefly, the procedure that has been 
adopted in the new estimates is that the 


Actual & EsnmATCO Bearing Acreage or 
Pmillip. CoLOiN Queen a Pullar Peaches 
M.I.A. 



7- 


6 * 


4 - 



19*42 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 i955 19*54 1955 1956 iSST* 


Fit. I.— Graph showina Actual and Estimatad Bearing Acreage of Phillip, Golden Queen and Pullar Peachei 
on Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 1942 to 1946. 
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plantings of each variety have been grouped 
in five-yearly age groups. The average annual 
acreage removed from 1939 to 1946 has been 
calculated for each, and making the estimate 
of future bearing acreage each age group has 
been depreciated at this calculated rate. 

Furthermore, as the ‘‘accepted'* age to 
bearing of peach trees on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area is six years, then it follows 
that for the season 1946-47 only trees older 
than those planted 1941-42 can be considered 
as bearing. Consequently in estimating the 
bearing acreage up to 1952-53 the annual 
plantings made 1941-42 to 1946-47 must be 
added progressively. It will be noted that 
the accuracy of the estimates of bearing 



<959 1940 1941 1942 1945 


acreage up to 1953-54 is only dependent on 
the correctness of the estimate of rates of 
removal. However, after 1953-54, the esti- 
mates of bearing acreage include also an 
estimate of annual plantings which has been 
taken as the average of plantings made in 
the five-year period 1942-43 to 1946-47. 

The results of these calculations are illus- 
trated in Fig. I. (Note that the year 1942 
on the graph refers to the season 1942-43, 
and other years are shown similarly.) 

From this graph it will be seen that be- 
tween 1942-43 and 1946-47, the bearing acre- 
age of Golden Queen rose steadily from 
1,021 acres to 1,270 acres. The estimated 
trend beyond that date shows a continued 
rise to 1950-51, then a flattening out to 
^9?3“S4i followed by a further rise. This 
flattening of the curve can be explained by 
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the low rate of planting in the years 1944-45, 
^945-46 and 1946-47, due to war-time short- 
age of young trees. (See Fig. 2.) 

The graph for Pullars Cling shows a 
bearing area of 928 acres in 1942-43, only 
slightly less than that of Golden Queen at 
this date, but it is followed by a gradual 
decrease to 713 acres in i952-53» 
which date the line takes a slight upward 
turn. 

In the case of Phillips Cling variety the 
bearing acreage shows a sharp increase be- 
tween the years 1942-43 and 1946-47 from 
427 acres to 657 acres. However, the reduced 
planting rate of previous years (see Fig. 2), 
due in a larger measure to loss of popularity 


^ Phillip 


■ 00L0£N OUUN Fl£. 2.~Gr»ph ihow- 

unE Annual Patch 



1944 1945 1946 


amongst peach growers, will probably result 
in a gradual decline, as shown in the graph. 

Looking at Fig. i as a whole, the tendency 
for increasing concentration on Golden 
Queen is clearly demonstrated. In terms of 
tons of fruit produced, this trend would be 
even greater because there can be no doubt, 
although statistics are not available to prove 
it, that the average per acre production of 
Golden Queen would be considerably greater 
than that of Phillips Qing. 

The annual planting rates of the three 
main varieties, as illustrated in Fig. 2, clearly 
indicate the preponderance which Golden 
Queen has assumed in the annual planting 
programme during recent years ; the extreme 
instance is 1941-42 when Golden Queen 
plantings totalled 19,000 trees as compared 
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with only S,ooo trees of the Phillips and 
5,800 trees of Pullars Cling. 

The significance of these trends gains 
further weight if they are considered in 
relation to the percentage age group distri 
butions illustrated in Fig. 3. In this regard 
it is worth noting that the “accepted” life 
of a peach tree on the Murrumbidgec Irri- 
gation Area is twenty years. 

In 1945-46, 78 per cent, of the Phillips 
Cling plantings were younger than ten years. 


production from these young plantings, be- 
cause as stated previously, there is a con- 
siderable overlap on a district basis in the 
maturity dates of these two varieties. 

There is little reliable data available 
regarding average per acre production, but 
there are reasons to suggest that a figure of 
4 tons per bearing acre would be conserva- 
tive. Using this figure, the new estimates of 
likely production for the year 1955-56 would 
be : Golden Queen, 6,500 tons ; Phillips Cling. 


PcACH Aft Group Distribution as Pcrcentaoc 
or Total Variktv Kantinos MJ.A. 1045*46 


Phillip 



Golocn Queen Pullar 

^ ^ ^ A. — 



Fif. 3.— Graph showing Peach Age Group Distribution as Percentage of Total Variety Plantings, Murrumbidgec 

Irrigation Area, 1945-46, 


63 per cent, of Golden Queen and 13 per 
cent, of Pullars Cling. On the other hand, 
only 9 per cent, of Phillips were older than 
twenty years and only ii per cent, of Gol- 
den Queen, but 24 per cent, of Pullars Cling 
were older than this. It is obvious that the 
concentration of production on Golden Queen 
is made up of young plantings, and, there- 
fore, is not likely to pass by quickly. Much 
the same can be said for the Phillips variety, 
but from the point of view of the length of 
the harvest season, the matter is not im- 
proved greatly by the possibility of increased 


2,200 tons; and Pullars Cling, 3,100 tons. 
Comparing these figures with the average 
production of 9,000 tons of all varieties for 
the five-year period 1940-41 to I944'45> 
is evident that the position must still be 
regarded as serious. It must be kept in 
mind, too, that there is a distinct possibility 
that per acre yields may increase well beyond 
4 tons as the large proportion of young trees 
settle down into full production. 

(To be continued,) 
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POULTRY NOTES 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF HOUSES FOR LAYING STOCK. 


V. H. Brann, Livestock Ofificer (Poultry). 

MORE than twenty years ago Americans were using electric lighting in fowl houses to 
increase egg production. A few poultry fanners in New South Wales have been using 
lights with considerable success for many years, and fowl houses in which lights have been 
installed are now common in the ^^Hills” district and other centres around Sydney. 

The longer ^Mays” resulting from the use of artificial light level up the egg supply 
from flocks throughout the year; provided sound methods of husbandry are employed 
egg production b increased to a marked degree during the season of poor egg-laying, i.e., 
between March and July. 


As the days grow shorter, the birds lay 
fewer eggs, and as the days lengthen the 
egg yield increases to a maximum number 
in the spring. The lights in the houses 
definitely prevent this effect of natural 
seasonal changes and the wide fluctuation 
of egg laying during the different seavsons. 

For a number of years there have been 
seasonal egg shortages. If more ^gs were 
produced during the autumn, better returns 
would be obtained from flocks and more 
eggs would be available to consumers. The 
extensive use of electric lights in fowl 
houses may even create egg surpluses in the 
autumn, but such a situation is not likely 
to result for at least a number of years. 

The explanation for this greatly increased 
autumn egg yield is that the artificial ligh^ 
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enables the layers to eat more food. It is 
almost certain, too, that the lights act as a 
stimulant to the birds. A high food con- 
sumption is essentially correlated with good 
egg-laying. Apart from this, there is a 
strong tendency for laying flocks to pro- 
gressively lose body weight. This must in- 
evitably result in a collapse of laying unless 
the layers are able to eat and digest more 
food at a critical time — after a long laying 
season. 

liMtilitmii of Li|^ 

The lights should be placed 6 feet from 
the floor of the houses, and where they 
will shine directly on the food hoppers. Re- 
flectors are necessary to light up the whole 
of the roosting quarters and the entire 
floor space. A 6o-watt globe is strong 
^«Angh for 400 square feet of floor space. 
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The best and most widely adopted system 
of lighting houses is to turn on the lights 
early in the morning and keep them on 
until daylight, with automatic control by 
means of a .time switch. 

An ordinary alarm clock may be used as 
a switch, since time switches are expensive 
and difficult to obtain at present. The clock 
must be firmly attached to a shelf under 
the switch. One end of a piece of string 
is then attached to the alarm winding key, 
and the other end, looped, is placed over 
the lever of a tumbler switch. 



Sketch of Ground Finn of Electrically Lit Poultry House. 


Increased egg production can be obtained 
from all classes of layers. It is, however, 
doubtful if there is much wisdom in sub- 
jecting young pullets to this treatment, 
except autumn- or early winter-hatched 
pullets, which mostly moult heavily during 
the autumn. A “spot” of light on slow ma- 
turing and backward pullets will also hasten 
them to maturity. 

The lights must be used with consider- 
able discretion, if at all, on thrifty normal 


August- and September-hatched pullets. 
This treatment is too stimulating for these 
pullets, and may start a moult later in the 
winter in such a way as would offset any 
slight advantage gained earlier. 

It is with old stock or second season hens 
that the lights have the highest value. These 
hens are, under ordinary conditions, sent to 
market late in the summer when values are 
low because of glutted markets. Healthy 
hens which moult during February or 
March will recommence laying within about 
five weeks after housing under lights, and 
the egg laying is commonly three times as 
much as even younger hens without the 
advantage of lighted houses. With these 
old hens the sole objective should be to 
obtain a quick and profitable egg yield; 
they should be disposed of as soon as they 
cease laying at any time later in the year. 
The best results are obtained from old hens 
when fourteen hours light is maintained. 

Hens which have been kept previously 
in houses with yards or range are the most 
suitable for lights, because they respond 
quicker when transferred to intensive 
conditions. 

The table below suggests the time to 
switch on lights for different classes of lay- 
ing stock. 

Cease Lighting by October. 

Breeders arc mainly selected from the 
late-moulting hens and the use of light as 
early as April would not be warranted. In 
any case a pause or spell is most desirable 
for breeding stock in order to obtain eggs 
of good quality and with high hatchability. 
The value of lights for breeding stock is 
still a debatable question. However, as 
hens are strongly recommended for breed- 
ing, more eggs would be laid by the birds 
under light during May to July, and Acre- 
fore a maximum number of chickens could 


Date. 

y*allets. 

j 1st Year Hens. 

2nd Year Hens. 

Breeding Stock. 

ist~i5th March 



5.0 a.m. 


1st April 

5.30 a.ni. 

5.0 a.m. 

4.30 a.m. 


1st May 

5.0 a-in. 

1 4.30 a.m. 

4.0 a.m. 

4.0 a.m. 

ist June 

4.30 a.m. 

\ 4.0 a.m. 

3.30 a.m. 

4.0 a.m. 

1 st July 

4.30 a.ni. 

4.0 a.m. 

3.30 a.m. 

4.0 a.m. 

1st August 

5.0 a.m. 

4.30 a.m. 

4.0 a.m. 

4.30 a.m. 

1st September ... 


1 5.0 a.m. 

4.30 a.m. 

5.0 a.m. 
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be hatched from proved hens during the 
best part of the hatching season. 

It will be noticed in the table that as the 
days lengthen, the time of switching on the 
lights becomes gradually later in the morn- 
ings, until, at the termination of the lighting 
season, the time almost coincides with day- 
light. If the lights were discontinued 
suddenly, there would be almost an imme- 
diate decline in egg laying, and most of the 
birds would start another false moult dur- 
ing August and September. This demon- 
strates the extraordinary effect of the lights 
on layers. 

In the past some farmers have adopted 
the practice of cutting-off the lights as soon 
as egg prices fall early in the spring, and 
selling the whole flock at the high values 
offering at this time of the year. Such a 
practice is not justifled if egg prices are 
satisfactory, and especially if there is a 
ready market for surplus eggs and food- 
stuffs are available. Maintenance of satis- 
factory production by rigid culling is the 
soundest and most scientific policy. 

Suitability of Houses for Lighting. 

Layers will respond to lights irrespective 
of the type of house in which they are 
accommodated. Some farmers have had 
lights installed in practically every house on 
the farm, including free range and semi- 
intensive houses. Taking all factors into 
consideration, the best results are obtained 


when the hens are transferred from houses 
with some range into intensive houses as 
they commence the seasonal moult. They 
benefit to a marked extent from the change 
to intensive houses. Furthermore, the cost 
of installing the lights to houses spaced over 
wide areas would be very high. 

Opinions vary as to the best type of 
intensive house, but there is little doubt 
that the best egg laying is obtained when 
the layers are kept in small flocks of from 
fifty to seventy-five birds per unit. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
suitable type of intensive house 14 feet deep 
and divided into sections 15 feet long for 
fifty to sixty layers per section. The elec- 
tric light globe is placed near the front of 
the house in each alternate partition, shin- 
ing on both dry mash and grain self-feeders. 
wWch make feed available to the birds ad 
lib. The grille in the front of the house 
consists of six-gauge wires, 3 inches apart 
and 12 inches high; the water vessel and 
the wet mash trough may bo seen in front 
of the house. 

The wet mash, although not essential, 
increases food consumption, which is all im- 
portant in obtaining quicker response to the 
effect of the lights and ensuring sustained 
laying from the flocks. 

In each 3 lb. of wet mash may bo mixed 
3 11). of green feed for each fifty layers daily. 
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. Vftw of cho Front of t Poultry Homo oQuIppod with Eloarie Lightt. 
Note fiiUe in the fcont giving ocoew to wet math and water tcoogba. 
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ROBINSON’S 

STANDARD BROADCASTER 



For Top-dressing 
Pastures and pro- 
moting grass growth 

Also available with 
rubber tyres and 
tractor hitch. 

PROMPT DELIVERY 
But supplies are short so 
place your order now. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Speclaiists 

608 Harris Street, Sydney 

Melbourne Brisbane 



MORE POWER FROM 
YOUR MACHINES . . I 

Mangrovite Leather Belting is the ideal 
Belting for all your farm machinery. 
Made of specially selected Ox Hides, 

B '1 exceptionally strong and flexible 

unusually firm pulley grip and 

We ere menufecturert of Leather Boltins. Decrease production costs • • • increase 

production . . . specify » Mangrovite.” 

See your /oco/ Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(Chariot Ludowlci, Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD SQUARE). SYDNEY 

Telephone : BX 1441 (» lit*) Teles rtnw ^ " Mensrevlte,” Sydney 
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VITAL DESIGN 
ADVANCES IN THESE 
MAJOR FEATURES 

• High Compression, high turbulence 
c/linder head. 

• improved Carburettor and vaporising 
system. 

• Large sing1e*plate clutch; spiral bevei 
and double pinion finai drive. 

• Marine-type, polar induc- 
tor magneto, weather and 
dust proof. 

• Two air cleaners. 

• independent rear wheel 
turning brakes (optional 
Agricultural models). 


The kind of Final Drive you want in a tractor is one that can 
give you Increased Drawbar Power without loss of economy. 

In the Fordson ** MAJOR.” the spiral bevel and double pinion 
final drive reduces frictional bsses, makes more power available 
at the drawbar! It’s a feature of MAJOR importance in this 
English Tractor with the weight, strength and power essential for 
Australian conditions. 

See your Fordson dealer — ask him about the mighty 
“MAJOR” — for BETTER work at lower cost! 


IF IT'S A MAJOR TASK, 
IT'S A TASK FOR 
THE MAJOR' . . 

A%k your Fordson Dealer! 



Sole N.S.W. Distributors 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

369-385 Wattle Street. Ultimo. Sydney MA92t3 Telegrams: ** Sell motors,*’ Sydney 
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The amount of floor space allowed should 
be from 3 to 4 square feet per bird. The 
•exact number that may be kept is governed 
by the standard of dryness and hygiene that 
•can be maintained in the house; also by 
the length of time the birds are kept in the 
houses. If the floor is of earth and sub- 
ject to dampness, 4 square feet per bird may 


The first sign of any offensive smell and 
of damp manure clogging under the 
perches is an indication that the house is 
either overcrowded or requires cleaning 
immediately. 

The best materials for litter in order of 
preference arc rice hulls and sawdust (50 


Oats for Poultry Feeding. 

The Commerce Department has indicated that, in order to export the greatest 
possible amount of wheat, it will he necessary for stock feeders to use more oats 
this season. 

There was a record crop of oats in this State during 1947-48, and reports 
by cereal authorities show that the quality of the grain is, on the zvhole, excellent. 

Although poultry farmers are somewhat prejudiced against oats, there is 
ample evidence that it has no ill-effects on adult birds, or even young stock over 
three months old, zvhen they become used to the grain. 

During 1946 when there was an acute shortage of wheat, and a large 
quantity of oats zvas available, most potdtry farmers used 50 to 60 per cent.; and 
in some cases even a larger proportion of oats. There zvas no apparent loss of 
production, where the grain was fed regularly, after the birds became accustomed 
to eating the oats. A few cases of digestive troubles were reported where oats 
zvere used exclusively for the grain portion of the ration and ground oats in the 
mash. 

There appears no doubt that at least 50 per cent, of oats could be given in 
the afternoon feed zvithout affecting egg production, or causing digestive disorders. 
The main consideration is to ensure that a regular supply is available in order 
to avoid frequent changes in feeding. 

It may take as long as three weeks to induce the birds to cat the full 
quantity of oats essential to maintain production, and the best course during this 
time is to feed the oats before giving the quota of wheat. When the birds have 
become used to eating the oats, a mixture of wheat and oats may be fed at the one 
time. 

American authorities claim that the extensive feeding of oats prevents feather 
picking and cannibalism and field observations here during 1946 appear to confirm 
this conclusion as the incidence of these zdccs zvas lozver zvhere a large percentage 
oats zvas fed regularly. 

Summing up the position generally, there can be little objection to feeding 
up to SO per cent, of oats in conjunction with zvheat for the afternoon feed, or 
about '30 per cent, of grain and 20 per cent, of ground oats in the mash feed, 
provided that the cost is comparable zvith that of zvheat on a zveight basis, allozving 
for the waste in excess fibre. 


be little enough. On the other hand dry 
floors with absorbent litter enable the 
'droppings to dry out quickly and become 
Uptilverised, so that the manure itsdf 
.actually becomes dry, absorbent litter. With 
such conditions, as little as 3 square feet 
per bird would be satisfactory, especially 
^during a dry season. 


per cent, of each) ; teased and spent tan 
bark; meadow hay or straw; and wood 
shavings. The litter should be placed on the 
floors to a depth of 3-4 inches. There is 
evidence that 2 lb. of hydrated lime per 
100 square feet, scattered over the floors 
after cleaning will help to preserve the de- 
sired odourless, dry conditions in the houses. 
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Cnllmg Fowls under Lights. 

When healthy moulting hens have been 
under lights for three weeks, there should 
be a noticeable reddening of the combs and 
more activity among the birds. After this 
time birds which show no improved condi- 
tion are culls, and are most conspicuous 
in a flock of “lighted” fowls, even to an in- 
experienced eye. These are mostly birds 


and a comparatively high proportion de- 
velop “waterbags” (abdominal dropsy). In# 
average flocks of old hens, about 40 per cent, 
would be culled by skilled operators after 
the flocks have been under lights for six 
months. 

When regular cullings are carried out,, 
the majority of birds are sold when market 
values are firm, and these culls realise satis- 


WINNERSIN THE 1947-48 HAHH^ESBURV AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 

THE Forty-sixth Annual Egg-laying Competition held at Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, Richmond, concluded on iSth March. 

The Grand Championship — the A. A. Dunnicliff prise of £10 10s. for the 
gi'oup laying eggs of greatest market value — was won by Mr. R. Thoroughgood. 
His group of White Leghorns laid v.evb eggs ivith a market value of £ii ii^. jVid. 

The Golden Egg Trophy donated by the Metropolitan Meat Industry 
Commissioner and awarded for quality and production was won by Messrs. 
C. A. Clark and Son. This team of Australorps laid 1,485 eggs and scored 
101.5 points — 73 points for quality and 28.5 points for production. 



which suffer from digestive or ovarian dis- 
orders. Culling should commence one 
month after placing birds under lights, and 
this work should be carried out continuously 
throughout the year. Fairly heavy culling 
is necessary in average flocks ; this is another 
reason why houses with lights should be 
reserved for the older stock. 

^ Unthrifty birds with poor appetities go 
, light, sluggish poor layers become very fat 
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factory prices and more than would have 
been the case had they been sold during 
the moult. This continual culling of hens< 
under lights makes some sections of the 
houses available for more stock during the 
spring months. 

If desired, cockerels could be raised in^ 
thesei houses to be sold during the late spring * 
and early summer. Thus, another profitable' 
sideline may be developed, and the houses- 
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are never idle. Cockerel raisin^^ is sugges- 
ted because the houses would be empty 
•again in time to receive further hens at the 
‘end of the summer. 

Effect on Egg Quality. 

The system of housing fowls in small 
flocks with dry conditions reduces the num- 
ber of dirty eggs to a minimum. 

Some contend that eggs laid by lighted 
fowls are not of high quality. In actual 
fact, lights have no direct effect on egg 
quality. Sustained egg-laying and first- 
‘ cl ass egg quality are two highly desired 
‘Characters which, unfortunately are hard to 
combine. As most fowls kept under lights 

• are old stock, it cannot be expected that the 
•quality of eggs laid will compare favour- 
ably with eggs laid by pullets, but as the 
‘eggs laid during the autumn arc solely for 
local consumption, any slight deterioration 
in shell texture or lack of density of the 
albumen in the eggs, hardly needs to bt 

• considered. 

Breeds for Lighted Houses. 

All breeds are equally susceptible to the 
effects of lights in the houses. White Keg- 
horn is easily the most popular breed 
because of the large numbers kept on the 
majority of commercial farms. The 
tendency for the Leghorn to neck moult and 

• cease laying during the changeable weather 
conditions of the autumn is avoided when 
kept in lighted houses. White Leghom- 
Australorp crossbred hens arc also satis- 
factor}\ 

The extensive use of electrically-lit 
houses would enable farmers to keep all 
good hens for the best part of another 
year and obviate the necessity of selling 
large numbers of stock in the autumn as 
an alternative to carrying them over a long 
period with little or no profit. This aspect 
is important because the rush of moulting 
hens on to the poultry market from 
January to April, and the usual decline in 
hen values, would not occur. 

Thus this system would automatically 
•create an effective system of poultry mar- 
keting stabilisation. 


Unless the farmer was desirous of con- 
tinually expanding his farm, there would 
not be any need to raise the usual large 
proportion of pullets for flock maintenance 
each year, so that autumn production can 
be kept at a level to show some profit over 
feeding costs. 

The expectation of egg-laying from 
hens under lights can be estimated with a 
high degree of accuracy where sound 
methods of poultry husbandry are em- 
ployed. The same cannot be said of 
August- or September-hatched pullets, be- 
cause of the hazards brought about by 
coryza, worm infestation, leucosis and other 
diseases of the more susceptible young 
stock. 

The Economic Aspects. 

Few farmers who have used lights on 
layers will not agree that greatly enhanced 
returns have been obtained. 

The wider adoption of this system may. 
in years to come, saturate the demand and 
cause a levelling up of egg prices through- 
out the whole year. This will, however, 
result in a greatly increased egg consump- 
tion. should this contention be proved 
correct, most farmers will be virtually 
forced to adopt the system or otherwise 
replace most of the flocks with young stock 
cadi year to obtain satisfactory returns. 

The use of lights in fowl houses is almost 
universal in large egg exporting countries 
such as Canada and Denmark. The main ob- 
ject there is to create large winter surpluse.'i 
for export which may. in time, adversely 
affect the prices that this country can ob- 
tain for eggs exported to Britain. 

Whatever may be done to improve egg 
quality, it would be difficult to produce 
spring eggs that would, on arrival, compare 
favourably with the winter eggs produced 
in these countries. This may be a major 
problem for Australian marketing authori- 
ties, but fortunately such an eventuality 
cannot occur for at least five years. 


‘Cloths should never be used for washing dairy 
utensils. A clean scrubbing brush should be 
•employed, the brush being allowed to dry in the 
:sun when not in use. 


Utensils should never be dried with a cloth — 
the heat derived from the boiling water or steam 
used in cleansing will cause them to dry rapidly. 
Dairy utensils should also be protected against 
dust infection.— Division of Dairying. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Tbe following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis* 
flee in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connexion with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease* 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it wil! 
not be posable for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. Afto a herd has. 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be i^uired. and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictiy adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Andenoii, W. T. C., Devalion Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penritn. 
Bathurst Bi^riment Farm, Bathurst. 

Bourdmau, C. M., ** Fairview,'* Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove,” Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., ** Condalarra," Miranda. 

^wra Experiment Farm,'Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar," Capertce. 

“ Endeavour" Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Faner Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (2nd), Manly. 

Gladeaville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. 11 ., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tiibbul. 


Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCrumm, “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus," Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydsdmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot," Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. £., Wattle Tree Road. Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., ** Strathdoon," Wolscley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., ** Gwandalan,*' Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, WoUongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathufit Ga<d, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Manntis. 

CaUaa Park Mental Hospital. Callan Park. Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Ghm Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. 

Gnaiood Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

Goulbum Refonnatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hoiqyital. 


Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury Kiv r. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance witU 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free ; — 


Owner and Address. 


Uaclsterad Stud Herds. 

Atmstrong. K. A., Heathfteld," Boorowa (Jerseys) ... 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education— Farm Home for Boys, 

Mlttagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Eiwatan," Castle Hill (Jecscys) 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) ' 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla,” Culcaim (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

McEachem, H., Tarcutta (Red PoU) 

MeSweeney, W. J., "The Rivers,** Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga,’* Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindl (Herefbrds) 

Mutt^ T, ** Jerseymead,’* Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
New England University College, Armidale (ferse^) ... 
Feel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Rdul, D. B., "Evandale,** Sutton F<Mrest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., ** Naiengullen,'* Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) 

Robertson, D. H„ ** Turanville,** Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Scott, A. W^^ ** Milong,** Young (Aberdeim-Angus) 


Number 
In herd. 


^3 

28 

44 

64 

23 

173 


49 

188 

XO6 

44 

62 


75 

77 

80 

49 

*5 

102 

80 


35 

376 

76 


«4 

ZX2 


Owner and Address. 


Simpson, F. S., *' Gunnawarra," Gulargambone (Beef 

Sborthoras) 

Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

WaUcer, Jas, R., ** Strathdoon,*' Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wtaitelaw, L. A., '* Wendouiee,'* Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,'* Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


Number 
in herd. 


200 

1x8 

170 

5 ^ 

57 

z6o 


92 

P 

67 


19. 


Hords Othor than Rogistorod Stud Horde. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen- Ward, A. R. “ Man!,*’ Cumnock ... 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, ** Abington,*' Armidale 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Peat & MUson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

R^a^Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, " Yaralla 

Rydaimere Mental Hospital,* Rydabnete 
Salway, A. B., ** Coolagalfte,*'Cobaigo ... 

St. Joseph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie, via Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grominer School 


47 ' 

27 

28< 

il 

58 

72 

U 

57 

t8 

69 

g 4 
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THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

( Established 19x4 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. I. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 


ESA eiUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES 

“ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep — 

Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — “ Better Yields by 
Spraying with *ESA* Bluestone." 

Manufacturers : 

The Electrolyttc Refining & Smelting 
<^. OF Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kembla, N.S.W. 



TRAINING for the TRAIN 


Thousands of school children 
regularly travel by train. The 
conduct of many of them reflects credit 
upon those responsible for their 
training. Olhers. unfortunately, are 
at times guilty of behaviour that leaves 
very much to be desired. 

Some of these children attempt to 
interfere with railway equipment and 
perform pranks and reckless acts that 
endanger themselves, other passengers, 
and railway employees. Quite recently 
a regrettable accident occurred when 
the driver of an electric train suffered 
severe head injuries resulting from a 
stone thrown by a school boy in a 
passing train. 

Railwaymen have been requested to 
keep a watchful eye on these young 
travellers in order to assist them to 
form habits that will promote safety 
on railway premises. Constant train- 
ing, however, both at home and at 
school, is also necessary to develop 
these youngsters into safety-minded 
train travellers. As a consequence, 
co-operation on the part of parents and 
teachers is earnestly sought by the 
Railway Administration. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 
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SHEARING AND CRUTCHING PLANTS 

FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
Wolseley production is the out- 
come of 60 years experience in 
Shearing Machinery. 

WOLSELEY OVERHEAD GEAR 
Full Ball-bearing Brackets with 
Spring-link Friction Arm. Sup- 
plied with Double-ended Ball- 
bearing Grinder. 

WOLSELEY WINNER 
An ever-ready, self-contained 
Two Stand Plant with Double- 
ended Grinder. Available as a 
portable, semi - portable or 
stationary model. Powered by 
the Famous All Australian 
BUZACOTT Engine. 

WOLSELBY ONE STAND POST TYPE MODEL 

Comprised of Single Stand and Single-ended Grinder equipped for 
attachment to any post or wail. 

WOLSELEY BALL-BEARING FRICTION ARM 

For quickly and inexpensively converting older model Wolseley 
Brackets to Semi-ball bearing type. 

rLY RKPELLANT8, BLOW FLY DRCSSINQ, JBTTINQ FLUIDS, DIPS 

BUZACOTT- Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET. SYDNEY. 



WOLBCLCY WINNKR STATIONARY 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and. unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Reglsterad Stud Hards. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

Ben*y Training Farm, Berry (A.l.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell, E. J., “ Kapunda,'* Rob Roy, In- 
verell (lers^) 

Chegwidoen, Est. Late E., “ Austral Park,'* 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 

Min to (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

Cowra ^periment Farm (Ayrshires) 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 
tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Terscys)... 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.l.S.) ... 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 


Neminaha (A.l.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Annidale (Aber- 
deen -Angus) 

Fra ter, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippen- 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua,*’ Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

KiUen, E. L. *°Pine Park," Mumbi Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Fann, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga," Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., " jerseymead," Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Annidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnigalore," Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Pern River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(PoU Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

R^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 
iHcton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid. D. B., ** Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., " Narrengullen," Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kaynga Rd.,Mus well brook 


Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ...| 
Rowntree, £. S., ** Mourabie,*' Quirindi (Jer- 

Soot^^A. W., ** MUong,'* Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ** Gunnawarra," Gulaigam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

^ool, Moss Vale (Jerse^ 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) 


Young (Abcrdocn- 


Wagga Expenment Farm (Jerseys) 

Weatherlake, J., ** Bransome/* Camden 

(Aberdeen Angus and Hereforos) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm (Guemsevs)... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Vanco 
(Jerse^ 


89 25/8/48 

lao 29/11/47 

37 15/5/49 

12X 14/7/49 

94 7/1/49 

33 23/6/48 

”3 M/V49 

56 5/7/47 

64 1/3/47 

*7 3/3/48 

173 27/3/48 

59 2/8/48 

49 17/12/48 

167 24/5/48 

137 15/5/49 


44 ai/1/48 

103 24/2/48 

53 12/8/48 

177 27/1/50 

74 2/2/49 

70 14/7/48 

72 22/2/47 

1 10 24/4/48 

80 26/6/48 

51 11/4/48 

25 18/4/49 

53 4/2/50 

90 12/X1/48 

80 28/4/49 


61 23/X1/47 

275 15/7/48 

94 27/10/48 

9X 14/10/43 

55 23/7/48 


198 17/10/48 

26 21/3/48 


x6o 2/6/49 

X19 20/4/48 

74 18/S/48 


Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 

Herds Other than Registered StudS 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bernardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., “ Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp- 

belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Burns, R., ** Wilga Glen,” Coon amble 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. C., " Heatherbrae," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Forster, N. L., and Sons, "Abington, "Armidale 
Frizelle. W. J., Kosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulbum District Hospital 

Goulbum Reform atorv, Goulbum ... 

Grant, W. S., " Monkittee," Braidwood 
Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell 

Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Cues*. House, 

Bargo 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

luce, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Johnson, A., " Rosedale," Grafton Road, 

Armidale 

Keumore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., " Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 

Zmeas, L.. " Braeside," Armidaie 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy D^artment. Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department,, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B., ** Mount View,” Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbell town 

Mason, A., Killarney, Armidale 

McLachlan, M., " Brodies Plains," Armidale 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook . . . 
Morris, S. W., " Dunreath,** Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Murray, J. A., " The Willows," Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, O., "Mount View," Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 
Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John’s Hostel, Annidale 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent’s Boy’s Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., ** Hill View." Fig Tree ... 

Tanner, F. S., Dural Rd., Armidale 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

Tombs. R., Harlwood, Armidale 

Tosh, W. K., '* Balgowxiie," Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., " Pastime," Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Ursuline Convent, Annidale 

Von Frankenberg, F. E., "Spring Hills,” 
Camden 


17 20/3/49 


xo 8/5/48 

49 14/4/48 

45 2/6/49 

18 14/12/47 

209 12/8/48 

20 24/12/48 

39 28/3/48 

32 11/8/48 

II 29/9/48 

25 27/6/49 

29 25/2/49 

39 29/8/48 

122 21/3/48 

62 24/5/48 

I r t 9/9/48 

36 22/9/48 

4 7/X1/47 

8 xi/6/48 

22 20/5/48 

60 30/6/47 

4 27/6/48 

80 4/2/49 

34 22/9/48 

34 22/9/48 

77 7/7/48 

2 15/5/48 

33 

45 22/9/48 

43 4/4/47 

7 12/12/48 

74 22/9/48 

43 26/6/49 

40 20/XX/48 

30 29/9/4B 

58 X6/5/48 

82 23/X/49 

33 30/9/48 

38 28/9/48 

17 26/6/49 


29 4/3/48 

X45 27/8/49 

*8 15/12/49 

x6 30/9/48 

27 14/8/48 

12 29/12/48 

8 a4/6/49 

43 5/6/48 

12 29/5/48 

33 9/7/48 

14 ^7/ll/A9 

53 »o/a/48 

28 30/9/48 

33 30/9/48 

49 29/9/48 

40 22/9/48 

12 3o/9/-|8 

97 * A / a / A9 

5 7/10/48 

68 12/12/48 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


Tbs following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
echeme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Hards Otksr than Rsfittsrsd Stud 

Hurds— amnmieJ. 

'Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Waters, A., BCarsb Street, Armidale 

Watson, P. J., Golf Links Rd.. Armidale ... 
Weidman, A. B., No. a Dairy, Aberdeen Road, 
Muswellbrook 

19 

2 

3 

87 

^ 9 /aU 7 

13/10/48 

7/X0/48 

8/10/47 

Weidman. A. B., No. a Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulk* 

ham Hills 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

98 

66 

53 

X 7 X 

28/12/48 

8/10/48 

10/6/48 

X4/4/49 


T«berds-frae Areas. 

Tbs following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept thexein 
sinless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh. Chief of Division of Animal Industry, 


Miirrumbidgee Irrigation Area Is No Longer a Quarantine Area 

for Pleuro-pneumoiiia. 


Cancellation of the notification imposing 
-quarantine restrictions on the entry of cattle to 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area has been ap- 
proved by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) 

Commenting on this change, Mr. Graham said 
that a severe outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia of 
-cattle in the early days of the Area, when a 
number of dairy farms was being established, 
had led to the original decision ^ to declare the 


Irrigation Areas a quarantine into which cattle 
could only be introduced under special conditions. 

Since then, the number of cattle in the Area 
had declined considerably, and was now too small 
to cause any serious difficulty in the event of 
any outbreak of disease. 

It had l)een decided therefore that lib good 
purpo.se would be served by continuing the 
restrictions. 


Cattle Tick— Release of 

The Minister for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. 
Craham, M.L.A., has announced the release from 
•quarantine restrictions of the Fine Flower Tick 
Ouarantine Area. 

Commenting on this move, the Minister stated 
that this area had been placed in quarantine on 
account of the discovery of tick-infested cattle 
w^cb had gained entrance to the area following 
breakdown of the tick quarantine fences during 
the flood and cyclone on I2th-i3th June, 1945. 

224 


the Rne Flower Area. 

Mr. Graham said that since then the cattle in 
the area had undergone a thorough dipping and 
intensive inspectional programme and no evidence 
whatever of cattle tick had been detected. It 
had therefore been decided to release the area 
from all quarantine restrictions. 

The area comprises some 250 square miles of 
country to the north-west of Grafton and con- 
tains 25,000 head of cattle. 
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2A CLUBS. 

Agricuftiire and Aviation. 

A MOVE to cement more firmly the common 
interests of aviation and agriculture by the 
founding of 2A Clubs was launched last month 
at a meeting in Sydney attended by representa- 
tives of the R.A.A.F., civil aviation, commercial 
airways companies, rural industries, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, press and radio. 

Originator of the scheme, Mr. D. M. 
Shand, a farmer from Armidale, has already 
constructed an airstrip on his property to 
accommodate planes which may be called in 
for aerial dusting or spraying of his crops. 

Addressing the Sydney meeting, Mr. 
Shand quoted this as only one of the many 
advantages which would accrue to producers 
from the construction of airstrips on their 
properties. 

It was not an experimental or pioneering 
venture, nor was the idea new, except 
perhaps to Australia, which was years be- 
hind other countries in making full use of 
the aeroplane to assist primary production. 
The alliance of aviation and agriculture had 


a two-way advantage — ^agriculture would 
benefit, and so would aviation. 

Benefits to the man on the land included 
the protection of his crops by aerial dusting 
and spraying, protection of his pastures, 
and consequently his stock, from such 
hazards as grasshopper plagues, quick trans- 
port of perishable products to market, spot- 
ting of bushfire outbreaks, and mafeng 
available city amenities (medical and other 
.services) even to the most isolated farm 
families. 

Farm airstrips such as visualised by this 
scheme would involve little expenditure. 
Often merely the removal of a few stumps 
or dead trees, or perhaps a heap of stones 
was required, or alteration of a line of 
fence. It was suggested that in many cases 
the strip could be used to advantage for the 
growing of grass seed for which there was 
a payable export market. 

With aviation authorities and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture behind the scheme, the 
promised assistance to producers in laying 
out and utilising the strip areas to best 
commercial advantage could be confidently 
accepted. 

While .some of the advantages promised 
by this scheme might seem somewhat out of 
reach at present, that was solely because of 
lack of airstrips. Given sufficient strips, then 
planes, men to fly them, and capital to 
develop the services outlined could readily 
be found. 

With the country adequately covered by 
farm airstrips, development in all spheres 
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of aviation would be speeded up largely be- 
cause of added safety afforded. That would 
be the benefit to aviation. A further ad- 
vantage to the nation would result through 
having numerous emergency landing fields 
in times of threatened invasion — ^a threat 
which was very real not so long back. 
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At the Sydney meeting it was unanimously 
resolved to push ahead with the formation 
of 2A Clubs. To further the proposal a 
representative committee was formed, and 
one of its first tasks will be to consider 
competitions for the best laid-out farm air- 
strips. 


Artificial Insenunation Bill. 

THE impartance af artificial inseminatian to the future breeding of livestock in New 
South Wales, and of the need for control measures — ^both to ensure the success of the 
process as a breeding technique and to protect stockowners against unscrupulous and 
incompetent operatore — ^were stressed by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.) in his second reading speech of the Stock (Artificial Insemination) Bill. 


“Artificial insemination is not extensively prac- 
tised in Australia at present,” said the Minister, 
“but my Department has established an insemina- 
tion centre at Glenfield Veterinary Research 
Station, which is giving a service to local cattle 
and is providing opportunities for study of the 
technique. 

“If Australia is to take her full part in the stock 
breeding world, we must keep abreast of other 
countries and follow along the most highly 
scientific lines of breeding, so that our production 
will be equal to those countries. Opportunities in 
the field of artificial insemination in New South 
Wales are so good that early establishment of 
centres on a commercial basis can be expected.” 

Stressing the highly technical aspects of the 
process, Mr. Graham pointed out that special 
equipment had to be used and skilled persons 
employed in collection of semen. If fertility of 
semen was to be preserved, he continued, it must 
be scientifically stored and packed before distribu- 
tion. The operation of artificial insemination 
itself was a job only for persons of training and 
experience. With commercial development of the 
process, some measure of control would be neces- 
sary if stockowners were to be protected against 
unscrupulous and incompetent operators. The Bill 
before the House had been prepared for that 
purpose, and it provided for licensing of premises 
for use in the collection, storage and packing of 
semen for sale. 

Regulations could be made with respect to the 
conduct and equipment of licensed premises, with 
particular regard to the manner in which semen 


was to be collected, stored and packed for sale,, 
and also with respect to the conditions under 
which stock could be used on licensed premises 
for the collection of semen for sale. 

A power was provided for in the Bill for regula- 
tions to be made governing the sale, exportation 
and importation of semen. There was also a 
power in the Bill, by Proclamation, to prohibit 
importation of semen from any State or place 
outside New South Wales where disease existed 
or was believed to exist. 

The performance of the actual operation of 
artificial insemination wa.s restricted in the Bill to 
registered veterinary surgeons and to persons 
pos.sessing qualifications which might be prescribed 
by Regulation. On this point, Mr. Graham stated 
that he had in mind to arrange for schools to be 
held at Glenfield Veterinary Research Station and 
at other suitable centres, for the training of stock- 
owners and their employees in the process. 

Powers of entry and inspection had been con- 
ferred on inspectors under the Stock Diseases Act, 
1923-T934, and on veterinary officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said the Minister. In addi- 
tion, veterinary officers might, under instriictiotis 
from the Chief Veterinary Surgeon of the Depart- 
ment, subject stock on licensed premises to tests 
for disease and to tests for determining their 
eligibility for use in the collection of semen. 

Mr. Graham emphasised that the restrictions 
placed by the Bill had no application where semen 
was collected by a stockowner and used by him 
in the insemination of his own stock. 


*‘Tlie Home Vegetable Garden.^’ — ^Valuable New Booklet Now 

Available. 


There are three essentials to home vegetable 
growing — plenty of sunshine, good soil and a 
permanent water supply — and remember that a 
small garden well cared for is better than a big 
one neglected. 

This statement is made as the opening para- 
graph of a new booklet, “The Home Vegetable 
Garden,” compiled by officers of the Department 
of Agriculture and published on behalf of home 
and garden lovers by the Rural Bank of New 
South Wales. 


All possible aspects of home vegetable growing, 
including soil preparation, use of organic matter 
and fertilisers, seedling raising, cultivation, seed 
production, harvesting, disease and insect control, 
home preservation and storage, are covered in this 
valuable publication, which is profusely illustrated 
and is available from the Division of Information 
and Extension Services, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, at the price of 
2s. post free. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 
, . . DISCUSSION . . . 


PROBLEMS OF THE WHEATGROWER. 


FOLLOWING is a report of a discussion on '‘Problems of the Wheatgrozuerf' 
by Dr. Stephen L. Macindoe, P^rincipal Agronomist (Research) , Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. George Nicholson, Special Agronomist (Cereals), Department of 
Agriculture, and Mr. Eric Bond, Director^ Bread Research Institute of New South 
Wales. 

The discussion took place at the recent Macquarie Divisional Conference 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 


Dr. Macindoe: Well, Mr. Nicholson, you 
have had many years of ex})erience in this 
^lislrict and have recently seen a good deal 
of wheat growing in other parts of the State. 
What do you feel are the main farming 
])rol)lems facing the wheatgrower to-day? 

Mr. Nicholson : I place soil fertility main- 
tenance first. Iliis involves consideration 
of crop rotation, ley farming and of the 
related practice of stubble mulching. 
Secondly the selection of suitable varieties 
is important because of its influence 
on yield. Resistance of varieties to disease 
and cold damage also affects yields. 
Thirdly, we must not forget the question of 
the milling and baking quality of our grain 
because the interests of the consumer must 
be considered. Baking quality is closely 
bound up with the question of wheat grading 
and also with the influence of weather dam- 
age on the grain. 

Mr. Bond: Those aspects you have just 
mentioned, Mr. Nicholson, seem to cover a 
very wide field. I would suggest that you 
deal mainly with the soil fertility aspects; 
Dr. Macindoe with selecting the varieties to 
grow; and myself with milling, baking and 
grading, aspects with which I am closely 
associated. 

SoO Fertility Maintenance. 

M ; Well, to deal first with this question 
of soil fertility. 

We have just completed the biggest wheat 
harvest on record, equal to about two aver- 
age crops. From what one hears of the 
activities of the British Food Mission now 


in Australia it looks as though there 
is going to be an almost unlimited demand 
for most of Australia’s primary products for 
a number of years. This might seem a 
very rosy picture, but isn’t there a danger 
of this demand to produce more and still 
more resulting in a depletion of soil fertility 
and the undermining of our soil resources? 

N : I agree with yon. Doctor, that while a 
high rate of production is desirable, we can- 
not overlook the fact that soil fertility will 
])lay an important part in the future develop- 
ment of a stable agriculture. To meet world 
requirements without following a soil- 
exj)k)itivc farming programme it will be 
necessary for attention to be paid to using 
suitable crop rotations designed to maintain 
soil fertility. 

B : Of course, you are mainly concerned 
with the influence of soil fertilitv on yield. 
I'hat is important, but 1 represent the in- 
terests of the consumer and have to go a 
stage further. 

It is my job to hcl]> the consumer get a 
better loaf of bread. When I hear farmers 
speaking of bumper crops and record yields 
1 must realise that this usually results in a 
marked drop in baking quality. Heavy 
crops must also lead to a depletion of soil 
fertility, at least unless measures are taken 
to adopt a system of farming which main- 
tains or builds u]) soil fertility. 

N: Certainly if the farmer is going to 
grow wheat of high baking quality the main- 
tenance of soil fertility also is important. If 
the farmer is to produce wheats of high 
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quality they must contain an adequate 
amount of protein. Protein is largely built 
up from nitrogen, so that, other things being 
equal, a soil rich in organic matter and 
nitrogen will produce wheat of better bak- 
ing quality. This is even more marked with 
varieties of superior baking quality. 

B : We agree that both improved yields 
and better baking quality will result from 
an improvement in soil fertility. There is 
a good deal of talk these days about poor 
methods of farming, the need for crop rota- 
tions and for soil conservation. What is the 
Department doing about it ; what are 
farmers doing about it? 

N : There are a number of reasons why 
farmers follow soil exploitive practices. 
Probably the most important of these are 
economic considerations. However, I can 
assure you that many farmers are alarmed 
at the lowering of soil fertility, brought 
about largely by over-cropping. They are 
altering their farming methods to combat 
this problem. On the other hand, as most 
wheat to-day is purchased on an f .a.q. basis, 
the farmer is mainly concerned about yield. 
Fortunately, however, a build up in soil fer- 
tility can be expected to improve both yields 
and baking quality. 

Of course, in the earlier days of wheat 
growing in this district, it was found that 
constant cropping for a number of years 
gave excellent returns — the soil was in ex- 
cellent physical condition and there was little 
or no weed problem. We must try to get 
back to that stage. As the land became 
older there was a drop in fertility and long 
fallow became widely used, partly as a means 
of combating weed growth and preparing a 
good seed bed. This temporarily boosted 
yields, but the erosion problem was intensi- 
fied by bare fallow. While alternate crop- 
ping and bare fallow may increase yields 
for a few years, it is definitely an exploitive 
practice; unless some form of rotation is 
adopted yields will assuredly decline. Wheat 
quality rkie to soil exploitation has declined 
in this district. 

B : That is definitely true both in this and 
many other districts, 

Pattnre as a Rotation. 

M : Yes, but the recommending of suit- 
able rotations for our wheat belt conditions 
is not always easy. Oats for grazing are 
useful in the rotation, but it is doubtful 
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whether they add much to soil fertility. 
Surely there are better methods of restor- 
ing the physical and chemical condition of 
the soils in the central-west. What about 
the sowing of pastures to build fertility? 

N: Yes, Doctor, to some extent we can 
rely on volunteer pasture growth of the 
right species. By that I mean trefoils and 
clovers. In the Coonabarabran district, sub- 
terranean clover is by no means as successful 
as it is in some other parts of the State, 
but ball clover, barrel clover and burr tre- 
foil will grow readily on well managed 
land. Unfortunately, on low fertility soils 
which have become exhausted by over- 
cropping and eaten out by rabbits there is 
very little natural regeneration of legumes. 
On such soils it is necessary to re-introduce 
the clovers, to spell the country during re- 
seeding and, as far as possible, arrange 
ploughing dates so that the clovers and tre- 
foils will have seeded prior to ploughing. 
Actually after several years of wheat crop- 
ping there is nothing better than a semi- 
permanent pasture consisting of a mixture 
of lucerne, clovers and Wimmera ryegrass. 

B: I should be interested to know what 
influence such a pasture mixture is likely to 
have on the physical as well as on the 
chemical condition of the soil. 

N : Legumes, such as lucerne and clovers, 
would have the ability to make use of the 
nitrogen of the air in building up soil nitro- 
gen on which the protein content and baking 
quality of the wheat grain so largely 
depends. But, in addition to the chemical 
changes in the soil, I believe that improve- 
ment in the physical condition of the soil 
is at least as important. Recent investiga- 
tions carried out at the Waite Institute in 
South Australia confirmed what most of us 
have realised for many years — that a con- 
tinual wheat-fallow cropping definitely leads 
to a deterioration in the physical condition 
of the soil. 

There is nothing better than a period, pre- 
ferably of several years, of pasture to 
improve the physical condition of the soil. 

B: What about superphosphate in this 
district ? 

N : You will be interested to know that 
the heavy volcanic soils in this district do not 
appear to need superphosphate but on red 
loams the response is often gratifying. 
Actually, we frequently find that fertilisers: 
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<=CORMICK- 

DEERING 


Mowers 

and Rakes 



UNIVERSAL-TYPE 

POWER MOWER Available 

The GL-25-VO trail-behind 
power mower fits all Me- 
Cormick-Deering tractors. IB 

Special hitches available Wm 

for other makes. Highly 

efficient, quiet, smooth drive witii V-belt and 
safety slip clutch. Also equipped with safety 
spring trip for automatic release of cutter bar 
when obstructions are met. 

HORSE-DRAWN MOWERS 

Features of GL-No. 9 horse-drawn mowers 
include: Zerol-type bevel gear and pinion; High- 
grade steel gears; Entire transmission operates 
in oil, enclosed in dust- tight leakproof gear case; 
Ball-bearing automatic pitman; Latchless levers. 
. . . 5 and 6 ft. sizes. 

SELF-DUMP HAY RAKES 

GL-104 Self -Dump Hay Rake is equipped with 
strong I-beam teeth and quick-acting dumping 
mechanism. Sturdy smooth-running steel wheels 
with roller bearings and replaceable sleeves. 
Conveniently placed lever makes cocking easy. 
8 and 9 -ft. sizes. 


MrCormifk -Deehng C/.-2f» ro universal type 
trail-behiml power mower. Fits most trartorr. 
Available in 5- 6 and 7-/1, sixes. 



McConnick-Deering GL~'No. 9 horse-drawn mower. 


McCormick. Deering CI.-104 Self-Dump Hay Rake, 


See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer 

international, harvester company of AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. «NC. 'N ViC.) BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES. FACTORY: GSCLONO 
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When Cross kerosine goes to work for means your tractor is off the job for so 
you it does so in a money-making way. many hours or days. Cross means 

Not a drop is wasted and more power less overhauls— more working hours, 

is delivered, more economically, than Use Cross Power Kerosine and Shell 


you’ve ever thought possible, 
vaporises completely. Tractors 
run well on It and, because of 
Its much higher quality, they 


Cross Motor Oil In your tractor. You’ll find 



It pays. Call, write or tele- 
phone your local Shell Depot 
or Agent for your Supplies. 



POWER KEROSINE 

A PRODUCT OF THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated in Great Britain) 
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show a poor response on exhausted soils. 
Recent American literature has shown that 
j^r eater responses to’ superphosphate are 
obtained when the organic matter in the 
soil is adequate. It is probable that similar 
results would be obtained here. 

M : That is only one of the things with 
which we are experimenting on our wheat 
belt Experiment Farms. Some very in- 
teresting tests are also being started to deter- 
mine the influence on soil fertility of vari- 
ous types of pastures and also the influence 
on fertility of pastures laid down for dif- 
ferent lengths of time. 

H : One reads a good deal these days 
about ley farming. Does the sowing of pas- 
tures in rotation with wheat constitute ley 
farming as far as this district is concerned ? 

N : Yes, a period of pasture, perhaps four 
or six yc«rs, followed by three or four crops 
of wheat in succession can be said to con- 
stitute a system of ley farming in this area. 
As I mentioned earlier special methods may 
be adopted to build up a pasture of naturally 
occurring species, or a pasture may be sown 
with a special pasture mixture. 

M : Wliat about the use of cover crops in 
establishing pastures? 

N : The use of a cover crop of wheat or 
oats is undoubtedly more economical and is 
frequently successful, ])rovided the soil is 
in good physical condition. Personally, I 
hold the view that failure to obtain the 
establishment of a pasture with a cover crop 
in a season of average rainfall is due 
primarily to depiction of soil fertility. In 
the ]iast it was a common practice for large 
landholders to make available a pasture pad- 
dock to wheat share-farmers. Such pad- 
docks were cropped for three or four years, 
and in the final cropping year lucerne was 
sown witli the wheat. Very few failures 
occurred, because fertility and physical con- 
dition were good. It is a different story 
attempting to establish lucerne on land in- 
capable of growing even a decent cereal crop. 
Personally, I should recommend a pasture 
mixture of jyi lb. to 2 lb. of lucerne, i Ib. of 
Wimmera rye, and H lb. to ^ lb. of barrel 
trefoil. Cost per acre of this seed is only 
6s. to 7s. and there are good prospects of 
harvesting a seven to nine bag wheat crop, 
in addition to establishing the pasture at a 
very low cost. 


B: In view of the cheapness of this 
method of pasture establishment it is sur- 
prising that a larger number of paddocks 
thrown out of wheat production are not 
carrying the soil building species which you 
recommend. Unfortunately, many paddocks 
temporarily out of wheat production seem 
to grow only burrs, safifron thistles and other 
useless species. Are farmers in this district 
actually adopting the practice you recom- 
mend ? 

N : Yes, what I have recommended 
is already an established practice among a 
number of the more progressive farmers. 
However, I should like to see much more 
general use made of this practice. 

Stubble Mulch Farming. 

M: Just before leaving this important 
matter of soil management, there has been a 
good deal of talk over the last two or three 
years al)OUt stubble mulch farming. Could 
you tell ns in a nut-shell what is meant by 
stubble mulch farming as compared with 
ley farming. The subject of ‘^ploughless 
farming’' would have little interest in a 
relatively dry district such as this. 

N: I am very pleased you raised that 
point. So far we have not made much pro- 
gress with stubble mulch farming, largely 
I'ecause of the lack of suitable stubble tillage 
implements. Stubble mulch farming implies 
that the bulk of the straw from the previous 
crop is retained on the surface, in order to 
provide a protective covering against wash- 
ing and blowing. Some farmers I have met 
have thought that stubble mulch farming 
means ploughing in the stubble. That is not 
the case. Most of us will agree that the 
burning of the stubble should be avoided as 
far as is practicable. While the ploughing 
under of stubble may be quite useful for a 
long fallow, there are certain disadvantages 
in planting a crop shortly after a stubble 
has been ploughed under. Frequently this 
has a depressing cfifect on yield, due it is now 
known to the fact that a considerable 
amount of soil nitrates may be tied up dur- 
ing the decomposition of the straw. By 
keeping the straw on the surface it is argued 
that soil moivSture is increased, soil struc- 
ture is improved and erosion controlled. 

M: It is unfortunate that we in New 
South Wales have as yet no actual experi- 
mental data on the influence of the stubble 
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mulch farming on yield. Most of our in- 
formation is based on American experience. 
It is known that over there something over 
a million acres is being trash farmed, as 
they call it, in the States. Some preliminary 
trials have been laid down on our Experi- 
ment Farms but so far the absence locally of 
suitable machinery for cultivating, and par- 
ticularly for sowing under a straw mulch, 
has prevented our getting very far. When 
we know more about this system of farming 
we may be able to hit harder against the 
practice of stubble burning. 

N : Even at the present time I am pre- 
pared to state that stubble burning is gener- 
ally unnecessary. I can think of a specific 
instance ’ in this district where one small 
landholder with a cultivation area of some- 
thing less than 500 acres has during the past 
ten years refrained from burning stubble. 
During that period he has maintained an 
average yield of ten bags per acre. He has 
developed a balanced system of crop rota- 
tion and stocking. His cash return per acre 
is surprising, and I doubt if it can be 
excelled by any other farmer in this district. 

I would just like to add this, that although 
we have no specially constructed stubble 
mulch machinery available yet, it is possible 
to use disc implements in such a way that the 
straw is largely held in the top i or 2 inches 
of soil. Admittedly, this is not true stubble 
mulch farming, but I believe it is better in 
most instances than the deep ploughing- 
under of the straw. By working with a disc 
implement to a depth of, say, only 2 inches, 
the bulk of the straw is retained in the sur- 
face mulch. This method of cultivation has 
been particularly useful in the sowing of 
oats, primarily to provide winter feed for 
stock. 

Suitabflity of Varieties. 

B: Mr. Nicholson, you have stressed the 
importance of crop rotations and the value 
of a period of pasture in the maintenance of 
soil fertility and soil condition on wheat 
farms. 

In addition to the soil, the use of the 
right variety of wheat is very important. 

It is important, too, because baking quality 
depends on variety as well as on soil and 
climate. Apart from the inherent gluten 
quality of a variety, resistance to disease 
such as rust may exercise a considerable 
influence on the value of the grain to the 
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miller, the baker, and, finally, the housewife. 
Farmers, millers and bakers are particularly 
interested in the five new varieties, Gabo, 
Yalta, Kendee, Charter and Celebration. 

N: Dr. Macindoe, you have been asso- 
ciated with the production of some of these 
wheats and farmers are here to get infor- 
mation. Perhaps you could indicate some 
of the chief characters and points of interest 
of these varieties. 

M : Of course, the character common to 
all these varieties is their high degree of 
resistance to stem rust. As you know, Gabo 
and Kendee were bred by the University 
of Sydney and the other three by the Depart- 
ment. As far as we arc concerned our main 
interest is to get improved varieties to the 
farmer, irrespective of how or where they 
were bred. Iwentually it is the farmer 
who will decide what variety it pays him best 
to grow. 

B : The wide growing of Eureka, particu- 
larly in the north-west, was of considerable 
value in helping millers to maintain satis- 
factory baking quality in their flour. I 
understand that this variety, which was for 
several years resistant to stem rust, has 
now become susceptible, and that its popu- 
larity is rapidly dwindling in view of the 
heavy rust damage in crops of Eureka dur- 
ing the past season. 

M : Yes, it is true that our experi- 
ence with Eureka was very disappointing. 
The break-down of Eureka's resistance was 
due, we know now, to the advent of a new 
type of rust. I do not feel, however, that 
we need to be unduly pessimistic about the 
stem rust resistance of the five new varieties 
breaking down. Of course, a breakdown is 
always possible. I feel rather that we have 
been particularly unfortunate in our 
Eureka experience. In many other parts of 
the world high rust resistance has been 
maintained for many years. For instance, 
in America, where there are many more 
races of stem rust than in Australia, the new 
resistant variety Thatcher is planted on 
million acres. Thatcher itself, or the resist- 
ant parent from which it was derived, has 
maintained its high resistance to stem rust 
over a period of about forty years. This 
and other evidence at least suggests that the 
resistance of certain varieties may be main- 
tained for very many years, and perhaps 
even indefinitely. 
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B : Have you any idea of the damage due 
to stem rust in lowered yield during the past 
season ? 

M : Yes, a fairly accurate survey has been 
made by the Biologist of the Department. 
It is considered that tlie loss due to reduc- 
tion in yield from stem rust amounted to 
£3,500,000 in New South Wales. J would 
suggest that the damage might quite easily 
have amounted to £8,000,000 or £10,000,000 


if temperatures in the southern districts had 
been slightly higher. When one thinks of 
the amount of damage done from a single 
rust epidemic the small amount spent on 
research is surely only a drop in the bucket. 
It may interest you to know that a rough 
calculation suggests that the total amount 
spent on wheat research in New South 
Wales does not amount to one-tenth of 
1 per cent, of the value of the wheat crop. 


{To he concluded.) 


Short Refresher Courses for Ex-servicemen. 


Thkrk arc still vacancies for trainees who desire 
to take one of the refresher courses for ex- 
servicemen commencing at Vaneo Experiment 
Farm on the following dates : — 


No. 6 9th August, 1948. 

No. 7 nth October, 1948. 


Earlier courses are now fully booked. 

The course is of two months duration and 
trainees are accommodated at the Experiment 
Farm. 

The syllabus covers the principles of farm 
management and includes such subjects as ele- 
mentary veterinary science, agricultural economics, 
crops and pastures, pasture improvement, etc. 


Specialist classes are arranged for sheep and 
wool, dairy and pig, horticulture and poultry. 

Full C.R.T.S. rates of pay are paid and return 
tickets from the trainees home to the Farm 
are issued. 

Ex-servicemen who have been discharged less 
than one year should apply to C.R.T.S., Grace 
Building, Sydney. 

Those who have been discharged for a longer 
period, but who hold a Qualification Certificate 
under W.S.L.S., are eligible, but should apply to— 

The Deputy Co-ordinator, Rural Training, 
Department of Agriculture, 

Ci.P.O., Box 36 a, 

Sydney. 


Dairy Science 

Dairy science schools for those desiring to qualify 
for certificates for milk and cream testing and 
cream grading are to be held as usual in country 
centres during the coming winter months. The 
schools, however, will be held only at those places 
where there is a guaranteed minimum attendance 
of ten candidates for that particular school. 

Applications for attendance, accompanied by 
a fee of los. 6s., should be addressed to the 
Under Secretary and Director. Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Before a cream grading or cream testing certi- 
ficate will be issued, evidence of twelve months' 


Schools, 1948. 

experience in a dairy produce factory (butter) 
will be required. Before a certificate covering 
milk testing will be issued, evidence will be re- 
quired to satisfy the Chief of the Division of 
Dairying that the candidate has had sufficient 
practical experience. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications 
is 31st May, and as soon as possible after that 
date intending candidates will be advised by the 
Department as to the centre at which they will be 
examined. — Dairying Division. 


District Livestock (MGicers to be Stationed at Tamworth. 


Mr. J. H. Gulliford, Livestock Officer (Poultry), 
and Mr. C. R. Tandy, Livestock Officer (Pigs), 
have been appointed as district officers to the 
Tamworth area. 

Making this announcement the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said 


that Mr. Gulliford would take up duty at Tarn- 
worth in May, and Mr. Tandy would take 
up duty in July— this temporary delay being 
due to a necessary rearrangement of the Piggery 
Staff in Head Office. 
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Approved Vegetable Seed — May, 1948. 

Varieties Listed — continued. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, iio 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid ^ White — E, A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 


Hawkesbury Solid White — Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 

Shprts—E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts— H. Burton Bradley, “Sherwood Farm," 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Roweliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Brown — R. C. Morandini, Box 
74, Dubbo. 

T omato — 

Rouge de Marmande — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,” Tenterfield. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton," Tenterfield. 

Break o' Day— H. P. Richards, “Sovereignton," 
Tenterfield. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Secretaries arc invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows ; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


1948. 

Coonamblc May 4, 5 

Trangie May 4, 5 

Warren May ii, 12 

Walgctt May 13, 14 

Gilgandra (A. Christie) May 18, 19 

Nyngan May 19, 20 

Sydney Sheep Show June 2, 3, 4, 5 

Cootamundra Sheep Show June 15, 16 

Condobolin (G. L. Maxwell) August 10, ii 

Trundle (W. A. Long) '. August 17, 18 

Weethalle August 18 

Lake Cargelligo August 20, 21 

Peak Hill (H. J. Dawson) August 24, 25 

Wagga August 24, 25, 26 

Grenfell August 27, 28 

Barellan August 28 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn).. August 30, 31, Sept, i 

Lockhart August 31, September i 

Young (T. A. Te.ster) .. August 31, September i 

Ungarie September i 

Deniliquin September 3, 4 

Murrumburrah September 3, 4 

Cowra September 7, 8 


West Wyalong September 7, 8 

Narrandera September 10, ii 

Mangrove Mountain (W. J. Mitchell) September ir 

Barmedman September 1 1 

Finley September li 

I'orbcs Sheep Show September ii 

Cano w indr a September 14, 15 

Temora Scpteml)er 14, 16 

HilLston September 15 

Ardlcthan September 18 

Leeton September 21, 22 

Quandialla September 22 

Hay ; . September 24 25 

Ariah Park September 25 

Bribbaree . . . • September 29 

Clidal October i 

lllabo October 2 

Griffith October 5, 6 

Walbundrie October 6 

Singleton October 7, 8 

Culcairn October 9 

Cootamundra (D. H. Boyd) October 15, 16 

1949. 


West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) March 2-5 


Orders for Seed Wheat and Oats Destroyed. 


A FIRE at the homestead of Mr. George Barton, 
of Goonoo Goonoo road, Tamworth, destroyed, 
among other things, a bundle of mail, among which 
were orders for seed wheat and oats. 

Mr. Barton has no record of these orders, so 
growers who have recently ordered seed from him 
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should check up to ensure that their orders are 
not among those destroyed. 

Mr. ‘Barton's name appeared in the List of 
Growers of Approved Seed Wheat and Oats in our 
February issue. 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEED 

NOW AVAIUBLE NEW SEASONS SEED = 

Beet; Cabbage, Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Radish 

and Turnip. 

New Zealand Contract Grown Pea Seed just arrived. 

Varieties : Greenfeast, Massey-Gem, Richard Seddon and Stratagem. 

BROAD BEANS — An early shipment is expected from Tasmania 
and Limited Supplies only will be Available. 

— Send for — 

Our Complete List of Autumn and Winter Planting Recommendations 
of Vegetable and Flower Seed, 


E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 
Phone: MA5769, MA2623 


E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

Carrington Street, Lismore 
Phone : 621 (3 linei ) 


The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land 


ciiid * 

,«w«s Imp 



IT SAVES 
LABOUR AT 
LAMB-MARKING 
TIME 

Ask to see this 
improved castra- 
ting and tailing 
instrument at 
your usual store 
or pharmacy 




iBstrtt"*®"* 


57/9 


Subject to any surcharge allotvablt 
by Prices Commissioner. 


unobtainable locally, write to 
S.A.P. RURAL SERVICE 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY., LTD. 

63 Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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SMOOTH . . 
fEADY . . 
TROUBLE-FREE 

Shearing Gear 


Smooth — steady — trouble-free . . • are features \ 
of Cooper “Master Model Ball-Bearing Friction ♦ 
Gear.” 

Double-hubbed friction wheels ensure perfect 
alignment and arc double-ribbed for extra 
strength. The adjustable friction cones mean 
even and uniform wear. 

The patented Damper Spring prevents the cone 
bouncing on engagement. Double-race self- 
aligning ball-bearings are located at line 
shafting and friction cone spindle. 

From every angle . . . efficiency . . . economy 
. • . and long life . . . Cooper overhead gear is 
the best proposition. 






OVERHEAD GEAR 


CompUfe details from: 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD. p.o. box 39 , mascot 
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GRASSHOPPER CONTROL. 


Recent Developments 

S. L. Allman, M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., 
Senior Entomologist, 
and 

J. A. Wright, B.Sc.Agr., 
Entomologist. 

IN spite of the ondonbted efficiency of poison 
bran bait for control of grasshoppers* the 
method has not been wholehearte^y adopted 
by landholders. As a result, campaigns organ- 
ised under the direction of Pastures Protection 
Boards hare lacked the real co-operation 
necessary for success. 

Reasons advanced against the bran-baiting 
method are many; ranging from failures by 
unskilled operators, scarcity of labour, clashes 
with such routine farm work as harvesting, 
cmtching, etc., to the unjustified objections of 
those who claim, in spite of all evidence to the 
contrary, that insectivorous bards are wiped out 

It is unfortunate that large swarms may 
develop and migrate from parts of the State 
where big holdings are the rule and the 
amount of labour employed is small. Apart 
from the difficulty of locating swarms on 
such properties, and particularly in seasons 
of prolific growth, the loss of some thousands 
of acres of pasture is not very serious on 
big holdings if the resultant swarms take 
wing and follow their usual course to infest 
the southern and south-eastern sections of 
the State. These migratory swarms finally 
invade smaller holdings in the rnore closely 
settled country where emphasis is on crop- 
ping rather than pastures. 

The potential danger to high-value crops 
and pastures which are usually more fully 
stocked to carrying capacity, acts as a more 
urgent stimulus for applying control 
measures, and bran-baiting has been used 
effectively under these conditions. 

The main pest species is more correctly named 
The Australian Plague Locust {Chortoicetcs 
terminifera) » 



Small Section of a Winfed Swarm of Australian^Plague 
Locusts Settled on a Roadway. 


Since the inception of the Noxious 
Insects Act, 1934, bran bait has been distri- 
buted in most seasons and in varying 
amounts, and reached a peak in 1937-38 
when some 7,500 tons of mixed bait was 
distributed. 

Improved Bran Baits. 

Of the new chemicals, benzene hexa- 
chloride (B.H.C.) is the only one which has 
been tested extensively in bran baits. The 
first tests were carried out against the Wing- 
less Grasshopper {Phaulacridium vittatum)^ 
A bait containing 0.4 per cent, crude B.H.C. 
(of 13 per cent, gamma isomer content) on 
a dry weight basis was found remarkably 
effective, although the usual arsenical baits 
proved comparatively useless against this 
species . 

These tests were then extended to cover 
the Small Plague Grasshopper (Aiistroicetes 
cruciata) and the more important Australian 
Plague Locust (Chortoicetes tcrminifera)^^K 
Again the results proved very satisfactory. 
During the 1946-47 compaign the B.H.C.- 
bran was supplied to many landholders who 
voiced a definite preference for the mixture, 
and thereafter many even refused to use 
the arsenical bait. It is interesting to note 
that use of arsenical compounds in baits 
has been largely discontinued in the United 
States of America, having been replaced 
since 1941 by sodium fluosilicate.f*^ 

The present recommendation is a mixture 
oi I % lb. of 20 per cent. B.H.C. dust (based 
on crude B.H.C. of 13 per cent, gamma 
isomer content) per bag (iio lb.) of bran. 
These materials are first mixed together dry, 
then made into a crumbly mash with 10 to 
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Hand Distribution 

The trees in the background would make low flying by 

1 1 gallons of water. The dry mixture may 
be conveniently transported and water 
added just prior to use, as it has been found 
that the wet mixture tends to heat up and 
deteriorate rapidly under warm conditions. 

Hoppers feeding on B.H.C. baits are ob- 
viously affected within a few minutes, and 
although death may not occur for some con- 
siderate time, swarms are generally wiped 
out in a day. Arsenical baits can be equally 
effective but are much slower in action and 
the full effects of the baiting may not be 
evident for three days. 

B.H.C. is relatively non-poisonous to man 
and higher animals and is not an acute 
poison like arsenic. It is therefore quite 
understandable that the more spectacular 
and less dangerous mixture should be pre- 
ferred. Even so, provision of this effective 
and relatively safe bait which overcomes 
some of the main objections to arsenical 
mixtures has not resulted in more extensive 
use of the baiting methods. In fact, numer- 
ous requests to abandon baiting as an in- 
efficient and obsolete method of control have 
been received from landholders and various 
interested organisations. These have arisen 
from widely publicised accounts of aircraft 
distribution of D.D.T. in the war-time 
malaria-control campaigns. A similar trend 
Pag9 234 


\ Poison Bran Bait. 

lanes and el&cient treatment of small swarms difficult. 

is also very much in evidence in the majority 
of reports recently published in the U.S.A. 

Use of Aircraft 

Although planes were used experimentally 
for a number of years for distribution of 
arsenical dusts to control hopper or flying 
swarms, such direct methods of control were 
not considered practicable and received little 
attention until D.D.T. and the new insecti- 
cides became available. Curiously enough, 
D.D.T,, which is popularly accepted as a 
panacea against all insects, is not particularly 
effective against grasshoppers. 

Recent work suggests that benzene hexa- 
chloride, D.N.C. (di-nitro-ortho-cresol), and 
the newer insecticides Chlordane or Toxa- 
phene (both chlorinated hydrocarbons) may 
prove of great value in direct control of 
grasshoppers. The possibility of their dis- 
tribution from aircraft re-opens the whole 
question. 

In Australia, planes were first used for 
grasshopper control in 1945 by the Victorian 
Department of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with the R.A.A.F.(‘^) 

Some further tests were carried out at 
Gunnedah, N.S.W., in September, 1946, 
when mixtures of B.H.C. and D.N.C. in 
diesel fuel were dispersed from a modified 
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Beaufort Mark IX aircraft through a 
specially designed boom. The plane flew at 
170 m.p.h. at heights varying from 30 to 
80 feet above ground level, and the rate of 
application approximated 2 gallons of mix- 
ture, equivalent to i lb. of insecticide, per 
acre. These tests indicated clearly that both 
B.H.C. and D.N.C. applied in this fashion 
could be very effective in controlling swarms. 



A Blower-type Atomisinf Sprayer. 

Note the fish tail -shaped air-discharge nozzle, with the 
small pipe along the outlet. The insecticide is 
forced through small holes in this pipe 
aud^so into the air stream. 

[After O. C. French, 

D.N.C., which is u.sed extensively as a weedi- 
cidc, has the objectionable features of per- 
sistent yellow staining and causing plant 
injury, and in these tests reduced by half 
the subsequent crop growth. The B.H.C. 
mixture also caused some burn, presumably 
due to the diesel fuel, but this was not of any 
great consequence and was soon outgrown. 

As a result of these tests it was considered 
that this method was suitable for crop pro- 
tection but had too many practical difficul- 
ties to allow widespread adoption in any 
organised campaign. Perhaps the chief of 
these was the necessity for treatment under 
satisfactory climatic conditions. Ideal con- 
ditions. such as absence of .strong winds and 
unfavourable upward air currents, can only 
be expected for limited periods during early 
morning and in the evening. 

Further, grasshopper swarms are not con- 
fined to cultivated ground in regularly 
defined areas well cleared of timber. They 
cannot be detected readily from the air by 
observers in either fast- or slow-flying air- 
craft and an extensive ground organi.sation 
would be necessary to locate the swarms. 
These have then to be indicated clearly by 
means of smoke generators (or some such 


device) in order that the plane crew can 
then effectively treat the infested area. The 
considerable labour employed in this ground 
marking could be employed more efficiently 
in carrying out conventional control 
measures. In addition to the above draw- 
backs it is considered that economical and 
accurate treatment of actual hopper swarms 
would call for a considerably higher degree 
of .skill than would he required for the cover- 
ing of clearly delineated areas such as grow- 
ing crops. 

If aerial treatment is to be developed 
further it would seem that the helicopter 
is the most likely machine for u.se. This 
development has been followed more or less 
extensively in the Argentine during the past 
season when eleven helicopters were used 
in dispersing D.N.C. dusts. The final 
result of this large scale field trial has not 
yet been made available but it seems that 
the measures adopted were not without a 
fair degree of success. 

Ground Dispersal of Insecticidal Fogs or 
Aerosols. 

The previously discussed war-time distri- 
bution of D.D.T. for mosquito control drew 
attention forcibly to the possibility of distri- 
buting small quantities of concentrated 
insecticides over large areas by means of 
ground-operated equipment. In the past, 
distribution of finely-atomised .sprays had 



Aerial Spraying in Operation Against the Australian 
Plague Locust. 

[After Hogan and Slape. 


been achieved by using an air-blast to break 
the concentrated mixture into very fine par- 
ticles, which were then carried by the air 
stream over the area to be treated. The first 
really effective treatment of this kind was 
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the control of a serious infestation of leaf- 
hoppers in a Californian vineyard. 
Further work along these lines has led to 
the use of atomising equipment for applica- 
tion of dormant oils on deciduous trees and 
of sugar-tartar emetic mixtures on citrus 
trees. The equipment developed made use 
of compressed air on the principle of a paint 
sprayer, or alternately, the insecticide was 
sprayed from an atomising nozzle into an 
air blast produced by a fan revolving at 
high speed. During the same period aerosols 
had also been produced by using liquefied 
gas as a propellent and aerosol bombs were 
used extensively in households and glass- 
houses.(*l 


Naturally the idea of aircraft distributing 
aerosols made an immediate appeal to land- 
holders, but it is considered that a ground- 
operated machine offers a more practicable 
approach to the problem. Efficient machines 
of the. type required have been developed 
and used against a wide variety of pests in 
America. A machine of this type was 
located in Sydney and, together with skilled 
operators, was made available by the 
courtesy of Lister Blackstone Pty. Limited 
for tests against grasshoppers. 

{To he Concluded,) 

References 0) to (*) and subsequent references 
in other sections of this article will be given at 
the end of the concluding section. 


Stud Romney Marsh Rams. 

Purchased by Department from New Zealand. 


Four stud Romney Marsh rams have been pur- 
chased from New Zealand studs by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Commenting on this purchase, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon, E. H. Graham, M.L.A., stated 
that these animals would be stationed at Govern- 
ment Experiment Farms and would be available 
for service of ewes of registered stud breeders in 
New South Wales. 

Two of the ram.s — “Waiorongamai 830-6” and 
*'Waiorongamai 34T-6” — had been purchased from 
Mr. R. W. Matthews of Waiorongamai, Feathers- 
ton. The other two — “Cranleigh 571-6” and 
^‘Cranleigh 957-6” had been purchased from Mr. 
J. G. Alexander, Cranleigh, Maxwell. 

These rams had been selected by Mr. J. Daly, 
a Livestock Officer of the Department, during a 
recent visit to New Zealand, where he had also 
purchased other stud rams, on behalf of New 
South Wales stud breeders, said the Minister. 

Purchase of these rams had been made in 
accordance with a promise made to the New South 
Wales Romney Marsh Breeders’ Association, that 
the Department would purchase two quality New 
Zealand rams for use by stud breeders in a manner 
similar to that adopted with rams purchased by 
the Stud Stock Buying Delegation. 

Sound Orgins of Animals Purchased. 

The Waiorongamai Stud was the fountain-head 
of all quality Romney Marsh studs in New Zea- 
land, said Mr. Graham, whilst the Cranleigh Stud 
had a very high reputation, and had been promin- 
ent in the pedigrees of top-priced stud sires sold at 
the Manuwatu and West Coast Stud Sheep Sale 
this year and in past years. 

The ram *‘830-6”, from the Waiorongamai Stud, 
was a very solid-fleshed sheep, most symmetrical, 
standing well on good-boned legs well placed 
over big black feet. He was of attractive carriage 
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with a well-carried head of good sire’s quality. 
The wool of this sheep was of nice type and 
good bulk. 

The ram “34T-6” was one which would develop 
into a quality sheep. He was not as symmetrical 
and well-fleshed as ”830-6”, but was a sheep of 
excellent wool qualities with great bulk and nice 
style. 

The ram ”571-6”, purchased from Cranleigh 
Stud, was a big-boned, solid-fleshed sheep, with an 
excellent twist and a solid, thick front, standing 
well and of good carriage. He was well and 
evenly covered with wool of good length and 
style. 

The ram “957-6” was a very solid-fleshed, thick, 
short-coupled, well-balanced ram of great quality 
and nice finish. He had good carriage, set off by 
a solid sire’s head of breeding. He was covered 
by a long-stapled, stylish wool of good quality. 

“Cranleigh 571-6” and “Waiorongamai 830-6” 
would be stationed at Wagga Experiment Farm, 
said Mr. Graham. “Cranleigh 957-6” would be 
located at Cowra Experiment Farm, whilst 
“Waiorongamai 34T-6” would go to Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Conditions of service of these rams would 
be the same as those of the rams recently imported 
from England, and now stationed at Wagga and 
Cowra, the Minister concluded. The service fee 
for ewes sent to these rams by registered stud 
breeders would be two guineas per head per ewe. 

Fifty-one ewes had been accepted at Wagga 
Experiment Farm for the Scottish Border 
Leicester ram “De Luxe,” and five Romney Marsh 
breeders had brought a total of fifty-one ewes for 
service by the two New Zealand Romn^ Marsh 
rams, “Waiorangamai 830-6” and “Cranleigh 
571-6.” 
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THE KURRA-JONG GETS A GRIP ON THE JOB 

and swings it where you want it 


FOR LAMB 


IT’S FAST 
IT’S EFFICIENT 
AND STRONG! 

OR MULESING 



Wilcox Mofflin Ltd. 

15 PHILUP STREET, SYDNEY 


MARKING 


Sole distributors for Australasia — Branches at all Capital Cities 
Agents at Country Centres-Prices and full particulars on application 


OPERATIONS 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

Without previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for particulars TO-DAY, and mention this Gazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 28-30 Franklin Street 
Adelaide, South Australia 
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The Allis-Chalmers tractor pictured here is 
an excellent example of advanced engineering 
technique employed in the design of tractors 
developed exclusively for agricultural usage. 

Not only is it famous for the high quality of 
its design and construction, but it has won 
the admiration of thousands of owners in 
every part of the world for its usefulness in 
performing a wide variety of agricultural 
operations . . . ploughing, seed-bed prepara- 


tion, crop cultivation, harvesting, mowing, 
hauling, belt work, etc. 

It is equipped with a powerful Allis-Chalmers 
engine of the most modem design ; is economi- 
cal in the consumption of fuel and lubricating 
oil; has four forward speeds; is steered and 
controlled with ease and facility; and is 
regularly equipped with pneumatic rubber 
tyres, electric lights and starter, and many 
other useful accessories. 


Conmli your Allis-Chalmers distributor for full information 
regarding this and other Allis-Chalmers agricultural tractors. 


flLLISCHflLMERS 

ROAD BUILDING MACHINBRY 

AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS 

INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 



11/485 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
N.S.W.: 

Mitcheil-Shearer Farm Machinery 
Pty. Ltd. 

George Street, CONCORD WEST 
Telephone: UF 1284 

Telegraphic Address: "Mitshear," Sydney 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Tutt-Bryant Pty. Limited 
South Street. RYDALMERE 
Telephone: UW7I77 

Telegraphic Address: "Leotutt, Sydney” 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics 


THE WAY TO HIGHER FARM. INCOMES. 

TWO of the main characteristics of primary industry arc, firstly, the instability 
of incomes earned by farmers, and, secondly, the inequality of incomes unthin 
each branch of the industry. It is desirable to have a clear understanding of the 
main causes of this tu'o<vay variation in farm earnings, for each of these is a 
problem requiring further attention. Both the authorities and the farmers 
themselves have a part to play in seeking a solution to them. 


Fluctuations from year to year in farmers' 
earnings are caused mainly by changes in 
price lez^els and changing urather conditions. 
Almost without exception the individual 
farmer cannot alter the price of the product 
he produces, and he cannot change the 
weather. He has to accept each of these as 
he finds it. It is true that he can expect 
some measure of protection from their 
effects on his income with the extension 
of such things as co-operative marketing, 
price stabilisation, crop insurance and any 
large scale irrigation scheme which includes 
his farm. But these are matters to be 
tackled by the industry as a whole and the 
authorities, rather than by the individual 
farmer. 

What Then can the Farmer do? 

The important point is that even though 
as a result of changing weather conditions 
and changing price levels, there is a marked 
variation from year to year in farm earnings, 
there is a far greater variation in the incomes 
earned by individual farmers in the same 
year. That is, some farmers consistently 
make higher incomes than others working 
under similar climatic and price conditions. 


Why is this the case? To a large extent 
the answer is to be found in differences in 
the managerial efficiency of farmers. While 
some factors which influence income are 
outside the control of the farmer, there are 
many others over which he can exercise a 
definite control. These can be conveniently 
termed “management factors,’^ and efficient 
management of a farm business involves 
paying attention to each of these. 

There follows a brief summary of what 
are, perhaps, the most important and the 
most generally applicable management 
factors. 

1. Size of the Farm Business. 

By this is meant not so much size in 
terms of land area as the size of the farm as 
a business unit. An acreage basis is only 
really applicable when comparing farms of 
similar soil type on which similar enter- 
prises are being conducted. But the 
organisation of farms even within a limited 
area varies so much that generally speaking 
it is the size of each enterprise conducted 
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that is significant rather than the total area 
of the farm. It may be that the latter is an 
important factor limiting the expansion of 
the former, but this does not alter the fact 
that there is an optimum size for the farm 
business under any conditions. To achieve 
this should be one of the aims of the farm 
manager. 

2. Choice of Crops and Animals. 

Over a certain period of years certain 
crops and animals have a definite advantage 
over others on any given farm. In addi- 
tion, there is a certain combination of crops 
and/or animals which make for the highest 
income on any farm. An important role 
of the farm manager is to seek to deter- 
mine by careful thought and planning this 
most profitable selection and combination of 
enterprises on his farm. 

3. Crop Yields and Prodnction per Animal. 

On most farms there is considerable scope 
for the improvement of crop and animal 
production by — 

(a) use of better crop varieties; 

(b) skill and timeliness in performing 
crop operations; 

(f) better selection and breeding of 
animals ; 

(d) use of better balanced rations; 

(e) more economical production of 
feed and fodder crops. 

Such improvements in management add 
little to cost, but much to farm income. 

4. Efficient Use of Labour and Farm 
Machinery* 

As the labour cost on most farms is 
approximately 50 per cent, of the total costs 
it is not surprising that farmers who use 
their labour resources most productively 
tend to have the highest earnings. If any 
aspect of farming deserves careful plan- 
ning, it is the use of farm labour. 

An important point, too, is that if the 
output of labour per man on the farm is 
increased, the output of machinery and 
equipment is increased likewise. 

Expenses incurred on improvements, 
power and equipment need careful con- 
sideration by the farm manager. There 
must, of course, be a minimum investment 
on such items on any farm, below which 
earnings would be seriously restricted 
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because of the inefficient use of other 
factors, particularly labour. 

Very many farms are over-capitalised 
in the sense that certain of their improve- 
ments. and equipment have added little or 
nothing to the farm income. They merely 
have made the particular farmer more 
susceptible to severe losses in periods of 
low farm prices. The successful farm 
manager always asks himself the question: 
“Would that tractor, that implement or that 
farm improvement really increase my in- 
come sufficiently to warrant my incurring 
the debt in which it would involve me?"' 
This is not an argument against farm 
mechanisation, which is a necessary adjunct 
to efficiency under modern farming condi- 
tions. It is, however, a warning against 
unwise farm investment which is a common 
occurrence, particularly in periods when 
farm prices and farm incomes are 
temporarily at a high level. 

Other Factors in Management 

There are, of course, other factors in 
addition to those set out above which also 
need the attention of the farm manager. 
But the aspects covered in these four sec- 
tions contain the essentials of efficient farm 
managtement and maximum farm profits 
under the existing climatic and price condi- 
tions. And the farmer who can be said 
to have achieved more than the average in 
each of these directions will, without doubt, 
be amongst those farmers — ^be they few — 
who earn a very good income. In addition, 
it is through greater attention to one or 
more of the above management factors that 
farmers most effectively can increase their 
farm income. 

It is quite apparent, too, that the efficient 
farm manager will do much to mitigate the 
influence on his earnings of changing price 
levels and changing weather conditions. He 
cannot pay attention to the above manage- 
ment factors without also achieving a great 
deal in this direction. The choice of the 
most suitable enterprises will involve the 
choice of crop varieties resistant to adverse 
weather conditions; timeliness in conduct- 
ing operations means taking advantage of 
the “safest” period of the year; increased 
production per animal involves paying 
attention to fodder and water conservation 
practices on the farm; and by keeping his 
fixed commitments down to a reasonable 
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level in relation to his income, the farmer 
protects himself against periods of low 
prices. 

Farm Records Necessary. 

In tackling these problems conscientiously, 
the farmer will appreciate the necessity of 
keeping an adequate system of farm 
records. It would be very useful, too, if he 
had the opportunity of comparing details of 
his farm operations with those of others in 
the same industry. 

There is a definite need in this country 
for the development of co-operative farm 
management services, on similar lines to 
those existing in the United States, in order 
to assist farmers along the road to better 
farm management. The organisations en- 
visaged would be staffed by persons familiar 
with the practical problems associated with 
farming and trained in the analysis and 
interpretation of farm records. Their job 
would be to direct the keeping of comparable 
records by farmers operating under similar 
conditions, and to analyse and summarise 


these for the group as a whole in such a 
way that individual farmers may be able to 
assess their relative accomplishments in each 
of the main management factors applicable 
to their particular conditions. 

But even in the absence of such a service, 
the alert farmer who keeps a satisfactory 
system of records from year to year can go 
a long way towards determining those 
management factors which limit the size of 
his income. Indeed, irrespective of the 
facilities provided to assist him, the success 
of any farmer in his dual role of farm 
manager and farm worker lies chiefly in his 
own hands. It is of little use knowing 
where the fault lies unless the farmer him- 
self is willing to do something about it. 
Generally speaking, it is the farmer who 
continuously strives to find faults in his 
management who also achieves the highest 
level of efficiency and makes the best income. 
The farm business is of a complicated and 
variable nature, and is not easy to manage 
successfully. — Wyn F. Owen, Economics 
Research Officer. 


FREIGHT RATES FOR AGRICULTURAL UME. 

SOME confusion seems io exist on this subject among primary producers. Some 
producers have claimed that rail freights on agricultural lime are too high, imposing 
an unfair burden on the man on the land, zvhilst others maintain that rail 
freights are subsidised so as to prevent local agricultural lime quarries from 
competing efficiently with the larger, more mechanised quarries. 


There is in fact no rail subsidy on lime. 
Lime is carried by the railways at a compara- 
tively low rate in accordance with the general 
policy to transport primary products, or 
those products needed by primary indus- 
tries, as cheaply as possible. A subsidy on 
lime rail freights that took the form of 
completely free rail transport for the first 
100 miles would reduce the cost of lime by 
only 8s. 3d. a ton in certain areas. This 
is a comparatively small amount when it is 
remembered that lime costs £2 — £4 los. a 
ton delivered on the farm. 

The main possibilities for economy rest 
on reduction of road transport charges (up 
to IS. a ton mile in some areas), increased 
large-scale production and bulk distribution. 

B 


A table of up-to-date rail freights on 
lime used for agricultural and industrial 
purposes is given below : 


j 

Miles. 

Lime for Industrial 
Purposes. 

Lime for Agricultural 
Purposes. 

In Tri ck 
Loads. 

In 4 ton 
Lots. 

In truck 
Loads. 

I ton 
minimum. 


per ton. 

per ton. 

per ton. 

per ton. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

10 

3 10 

4 II 

2 10 

3 10 

20 

5 7 

8 2 

3 2 

5 3 

50 

13 6 

19 3 

6 2 

II 2 

100 

24 0 

34 7 

8 3 

18 II 

200 

38 2 

54 10 

10 5 

28 7 

300 

45 2 

1 

65 0 

12 4 

33 10 


F. H. Gruen, Economics Research Officer. 
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KEEPING RECORDS NEH HNANCIAL YEAR? 


Farmer J : I hear you are thinking about 
keeping some Farm Records this coming 
financial year. 

Farmer B: Yes. That’s right, ist July 
is getting closer so I’ll have to make 
up my mind soon. The trouble is that book- 
keeping always seems to me to be too com- 
plicated and I don’t want to have to spend 
hours over books. 

J : Oh, I wouldn’t be afraid of that. The 
records I keep are not complicated. I think 
the test of a good farm book-keeping system 
is its simplicity. I use a Record Book put 
out by the Department of Agriculture. By 
the way, do you know that the Department 
has prepared a set of three Farm Record 
Books, one for each of the three main 
farming groups? 

B: Yes, I have heard them mentioned. 
What are they like? 

/: Well, there is one for Wheat and 
Sheep farming, one for Dairy farming, and 
one for Fruit and Vegetable growers. I 
have been using the Dairy Farm Record 
Book for the last four years. I believe 
there are thousands of farmers using these 
books this year and the demand for them is 
growing, particularly from other States. 

B : How much time do you think it would 
take me to keep one of these books 
properly ? 

J: After you get used to the book, % 
hour per week, though it may take longer 
at first. 

B\ Sounds all right. It would certainly 
help when I come to prepare my Taxation 
returns. I suppose there would be a place 
in the book to record all amounts paid by 


me. That would give me a check on prices,, 
wouldn’t it? 

/: It certainly would. And more than 
that. This book, like any good records 
system, will make it possible for you to find 
out your profit or loss for the year, and 
help you to work out your return on invested 
capital. 

B: How about costs? 

/ : It will show you your costs in any one 
year. And if you keep records for a num- 
ber of years, you will be able to turn them 
to even greater use. You will be able to- 
compare your costs from year to year and 
note any unexpected variations. Also you 
will be able to trace such things as prices 
paid for stock year by year. There are all 
sorts of ways that good records will help 
you. I would not be without this book,, 
now. 

B: I’ve just thought of something else. 
It should help me when I come to make 
plans for a new year’s work! 

/: That’s a very important use. You can 
see that a farm records system shows to 
its fullest advantage after a year or two. 
And it helps you to stay efficient, too. 

B: You’ve convinced me, all right. I 
think I will try keeping records as from 1st 
July and I’ll give the Department’s book a 
try. Where can I get it, and what is the 
charge ? 

J: Send 2s. 6d., with full details as to 
your address and the type of book required, 
to : — 

Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 


FRUIT PACKING TRENDS IN U.S.A. 

THE Commonwealth Department of Commerce and Agriculture recently 
received a report on trends in apple and pear packaging in the United States. 
It is interesting to compare the developments taking place in America with the 
existing position in the packing of fruit in this State. 


While there is no substantial interest in 
any type of packing other than the North- 
.West bulge box for export, the position 
regarding domestic packs is much more sub- 
ject to change than is usually realised out- 
sidi^ the United States. The preference of 


the American public for very large fruit is 
a powerful factor contributing to packaging 
conditions. To satisfy this particular 
requirement there has been a tendency to 
market fruit at progressively riper stages. 
As a result, much of the fruit being packed 
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The Stock are Worth 

their market value. Do they make it? 
Are you satisfied with your results? 
Winchcombe Carson’s clients consistently 
get highest possible market figures 



CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS 

Consign to — 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Licensed Salesmen 

Homebush Yards, Sydney, Orange Yards, Forbes Yards, Harden Yards, Yass Yards 
Head Office : Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 


Branches: Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, Axmidale, Coonamble 



W« ar« manufacturart of Laathar Baiting, 
Rawhlda Baiting, Pump Laathart, Harnats 
Laathars, Cut Solas, ate. 


MORE POWER FROM 
YOUR MACHINES • . ! 

Mangrovite Leather Belting is the ideal 
Belting for all your farm machinery. 
Made of specially selected Ox Hides, 
it is exceptionally strong and flexible 
with unusually firm pulley grip and 
less stretch. 

Decrease production costs . . . increase 
production . • . specify Mangrovite.*’ 


See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars, 

(Charles Ludowici, Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD SQUARE). SYDNEY 

Talsphona ; BX 1441 (S Unas) Taltgrams : *• Mangrovlta." Sydnty 
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Yates' Vegetable Seed News No. 7. 

Yates’ Selected Tomato Seed 

For Profitable Crops 

To be really “ Reliable ” and therefore profitable, Tomato seed has 
to be expertly grown. 



I m ' 


Portion of a plant of Devlin's Choice 
Tomato, which, when stripped of 
foliage, revealed 105 fruits. Inset 
shows a typical specimen of lUris 
popular variety. 



The first considera- 
tion must be proven 
“Mother” seed 
(treated by all the 
known remedies for 
disease prevention) 
from which the 
main seed crops are 
grown. 

All our crops down 
to each single plant 
are closely ex- 
amined for their 
trueness to type. 


CURRENT PRICES Our requirements in Tomato 

I ox. iib. lib. Seeds are very large and last 

Pearson^*’*'*} season, for example, crops ex- 

Potentate”* I tended Over 85 acres, yet whether 

Yates’ Earliwlnner ... 6/- 2®/- 70/- yOU purchase I lb., I OZ. Or jUSt a 

} 6d. packet, you know that you 

'^'(For tar^’crop"*^* a^e Sure of obtaining only well 

Prosperity 5/- u/6 S7/6 g^wn and TESTED seed. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO. FTY. LTD. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney Telephone: MA 6771 
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this season was full eating ripe and, by 
Australian standards, would be considered 
dangerously over-mature for marketing. 

There has been a movement away from 
the excessive bulge upon which earlier 
observers from Australia had commented. 
Most traders considered that the bulge has 
only an undesirable effect on the fruit and 
all regard its main function as giving a 
better net weight and, therefore, a greater 
profit to the retailer. No one appeared to 
be considering the fact that the stretched 
lid allowed for shrinking of the fruit and 
maintained a firmer pack. No significant 
changes are taking place in the buying and 
shopping habits of the public. 

Consumer Packages. 

The “Super mart’’ type of self-service 
food store is now an accepted feature of the 
American scene, even in small centres, and 
the critical selection of fruit from a bulk 
pile by the customer results in a rapid cull- 
ing of the best fruit and bruise and damage 
to the remainder, which has to be disposed of 
at a lower price. To counter this a flood 
of consumer packages has appeared. Sub- 
stantial proportions of oranges are already 
sold in mesh bags. For fruit, the follow- 
ing types seem most likely to survive: — 

(i) Mesh Bags: These are widely used 
for oranges and come in 5 and 10 
lb. sizes. 

(ii) Fibreboard T^vys: Some difficulty 
is being experienced in adjusting 
this type to apples, but it is entirely 
suitable for tomatoes and potatoes. 

(iii) Cardboard Box zvith Windozv: 
This is a very attractive package 
designed to hold 4 lb. of apples 
and costs approximately 4 cents, 
per package. 

Packer-to-Consumer Packaging. 

The presentation of top quality fruit for 
distribution direct to the consumer by ex- 
press carriage service has become a tremen- 
dous business and most of the big packing 
houses in Washington and Oregon partici- 
pate. The packages are made up in 
refrigerated rail-car lots and sent to many 
centres from which they are distributed un- 
refrigerated. Rigid guarantees are given on 
delivery and condition, and the initial cost 
includes all charges. The main use is for 
gifts and they are regarded as being 
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especially suitable for the Christmas trade. 
There are three main types : — 

1. Cartons: Development seems to be 
selecting out two types — {a) single layer 
trays, 8" x ii" x 3^", holding 10 to 14 
fruits, and (&) 14" x 10" x 3J4", containing 
18 to 24 fruits. These trays are made of 
fibreboard and, after the fruit is packed in 
cool store, cartons are placed in refrigerator 
trucks or returned to cool store immediately. 
The prices are approximately (a) $3 and 
{h) $4.50. 

2. Boxes: These are of four main types 
and trays contain 10 to 14 fruits, quarter- 
boxes, half-boxes and whole boxes at vary- 
ing prices according to the elaboration in 
presentation. The half -box with the light 
timber appears to be a possibility for 
Australia as the dimensions are sufficiently 
small for sliced hardwood to be satisfactory 
for all but the heads. Dimensions are 

3. Elaborate Baskets : These consist of 
shallow wicker baskets with a big handle 
and the fruit is built up inside the container 
to a fixed design. The container is then 
“dressed up” with trimming material 
covered with cellophane. 

Bulk Packages. 

The scarcity of timber and rising costs 
have made alternative containers competitive 
and the interest in them is vital in areas 
where box timber is no longer available. 
Furthermore, the interest in other contain- 
ers has opened the mind of the trade to the 
possibility of an improvement in the box as 
a vehicle for marketing fruit. The three 
main types of boxes used, which are all 
packed without a bulge, are as follows : 
Virginia — ii" x 13" x 17" ; New England — 
ii" X 13%” X t6" ; Michigan — iT' x 123^" 

X 16". A number of substitutes for the 
North-West box hav^e been examined and 
fall into four main types: — 

(1) Cartons: Plain cartons have found 
considerable acceptance for use for immedi- 
ate distribution, but have been complete 
failures for cool storage or for long railwa3^ 
hauls. In addition, no satisfactory water- 
proof type has been evolved. 

(2) Cartons zvith Fruit Separators: In 
some types each of the four layers are 
separated by cardboard, with holes cut for 
ventilation, and with each fruit of the 
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Cjyer in a separate cell. The most satis- 
factory type is known as the ‘‘Friday Pack.” 
The fruit is nested in moulded separators 
made from repulped newsprint. Variations 
in fruit count are provided for by differ- 
ences in. the contour of the. mould so that 
the box is completely filled. This pack 
eliminates bruising. However, costs are in- 
creased to the extent of as much as lo 
cents per box. 

(3) Over-size North-West Box: Each 
layer of fruit is separated by a sheet of 
heavy crepe paper which is laid in greater 
thicknesses between the layers than is the 
usual procedure, the extra depth of the box 
making this possible. 

(4) Wirebound Crate: This crate (in* 
ternal dimensions 12” x 12" x 20") is of 
sliced wood stitched to a frame and bound 
with wire, and was evolved principally to 
overcome the objections to the carton for 
storage purposes. It is made to fold flat, 
the final securing being by means of wire 
ends through 3 foot wire loops so that no 
nailing is necessary, but for export security 
a further wire strapping would be 
necessary. 

The final acceptance of these new methods 
in packaging will depend on the balance 


arrived at between their good features and 
the probable increased costs. There seems 
no reason to doubt that they reduce bruis- 
ing and that unskilled labour can be used 
to pack them. However, the increased 
length of the package may increase freight 
charges. 

Reactions to Australian Dump Box. 

The report concludes with a note on the 
reaction of American importers to the 
Australian Dump Box. Objections voiced 
by the New York trade were all in the direc- 
tion of appearance, with high-weight box 
and short-weight fruit of less importance. 
These objections would obviously become 
more important under more competitive 
conditions. Of course, the New York mar- 
ket is extremely sensitive to adverse factors. 
Strangely enough, there was no objection 
to the type of box in itself and the opinion 
was expressed several times that, given 
equal appearance and weight of fruit, there 
would be no objections to it, particularly if 
it could compete in price. But it was stressed 
again and again that the appearance of both 
box and fruit was all-important. — J. B. 
Mayne, Economics Research Officer. 


Marketing of Carrots. 

Experiment in Long-distance Consignment. 


To determine the most suitable type of container 
for transporting carrots over long distances, the 
Leeton Experiment Farm recently forwarded a 
consignment of carrots to the Sydney Markets 
in four different types of packages. The con- 
tainers used were potato crates, tropical fruit 
cases, open-mesh onion bags and Chapman sacks. 
Two packages of each type, one containing washed 
carrots and the other unwashed, were included in 
the consignment. 

The carrots in all packages arrived in a gener- 
ally satisfactory condition. There was very little 
difference in the quality of the washed and un- 
washed carrots, irrespective of the type of package. 

The open-mesh onion bags arrived in a some- 
what damaged condition, which suggests that this 
type of bag is too weak for carrots. However, 
the design of these bags is satisfactory, and they 
would probably be suitable for carrots if made of 
better material. 

The corn sacks, which are the usual form of 
container used, opened up quite satisfactorily, but 
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the quality of the carrots might have been affected 
had they been consigned during the hot summer 
months. The open-mesh bags are considered pre- 
ferable to corn sacks during the summer. 

Retailers showed a preference for the crated 
carrots, but indicated that they would not be pre- 
pared to pay more than 2s. per cwt. extra for 
carrots packed in this way. The tropical fruit 
cases proved quite satisfactory, although they did 
not appeal as much as the export potato crates. 

The general opinion was that the weight of the 
package of carrots should not exceed 100 lb. 

The quality of the carrots was of a very high 
order, and despite the fact that the market was 
over-supplied at the time the test consignment 
arrived, the carrots realised about 4s. per cwt. 
over and above the best price realised by other 
carrots. This demonstrated strikingly the wisdom 
of marketing well-graded good-quality produce in 
an attractive manner. — Division of Plant 
Industry. 
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MARKETING AUSTRALIA’S 
WHEAT. 


TIDYING-UP THE F.A.Q. 

(Concluded from page 164.) 


Geo. L. Sutton, D.Sc.( 

IN the first section of this article (puhlished in the March issue) Dr. Sutton writes: Seeing 
that the bushel weight of commercial wheat is not a guide to its milling or monetary value, 
and is quite unnecessary, is it not farcical that leading men in the wheat trade should 
assemble annually and officially declare it? • . . Surely it is now time to tidy up the 
F.A.Q. — ^to discontinue the unnecessary and unsound declaration of the bushel weight of 
the F.A.Q., and so remove from intelligent men the stigma of doing something that is 
ridiculous, particularly as it is ignored even by the British buyer for whose special benefit 
it is intended. 


I have stated the disadvantages of the 
F.A.Q. system and shown that it does need 
“tidying-up.” How can this be done? 

Dr. Kent-Jones, whose professional work 
requires that he have a specialised know- 
ledge not only of the characteristics of Aus- 
tralian wheat but of all the wheat on the 
British market, recommended that we aban- 
don the F.A.Q. system in favour of a 
modern grading system. Dr. Kent-Jones 
could not be expected to be familiar with 
the intricacies of our wheat marketing 
methods. Because of the prominence given 
to the F.A.Q. standard and the insignificant 
references to other units of our system it 
would be impossible in a short time for him 
to realise that our F.A.Q. standard is the 
principal unit or grade in an elementary er 
rudimentary grading system. 

The principles of a grading system are 
that the wheat crop shall be divided into 
the distinct ‘^baking quality^’ classes of which 
it is composed, and these classes into grades 
according to the ''milling value" of each. 
Thus the crop is divided into units each 
according to its technological value. With 
such a sound economic arrangement no one 
can disagree. 

F.A.Q. Was Originally a Simple Grading 
System. 

Having regard to these principles it is 
believed, though not generally recognised, 
that Australia has had an elementary and 
therefore the simple.st of grading systems 


since 1888, when the F.A.Q. method was 
introduced. At that time all the wheat was 
of the same soft (weak) class. A little red 
wheat was grown, but not enough to justify 
its segregation. There was thus one main 
or “standard'' baking class. All the 
normally grown wheat was of approximately 
the same milling characteristics. It was 
mixed together so as to obtain the average 
“milling value" of the whole class. It be- 
came known as “F.A.Q." — representing the 
fair average of the season’s crop. VVheat 
below the normal type was sold on sample 
as “reject," that is, rejected from the normal 
F.A.Q. 

Thus Australia had one baking quality 
class with two grades, namely, No. i, known 
as F.A.Q., and '‘reject." Later with the 
production by Farrer of better baking 
quality varieties like “Bobs," “Comeback" 
and '‘Jonathan," an additional baking class 
was brought unofficially into the system. It 
was known as the “Premier" class — with, 
however, only one grade, for anything fail- 
ing to qualify for the top of this class was 
relegated to the “Standard" class. The 
quantity of wheat in the “Premier" class 
was relatively small, but important because 
of its value for improvement. 

Then later, in Western Australia at least, 
there has been an additional grade in the 
“standard" class. This was known as No. 2 
and was for wheat which, because of some 
seasonable disability, was below normal but 
better than “reject." 
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In the meantime red varieties have, by 
design, been banished from our wheat fields, 
and now Australian wheat, in one respect, is 
* jn one class — white. 

Australian Meaning of ^^Standard”. 

It seems advisable, here, to explain that 
the term '‘standard” is used in the same way 
in connection with trading in Australian 
wheat as the term “grade” is used in con- 
nection with trading in American and Cana- 
dian wheat. And so where an Australian 
uses the word “standard” an American or 
Canadian would say “grade.” In Australia, 
however, farmers and merchants are accus- 
tomed by usage, to regard the grading of 
wheat as meaning to clean it from impuri- 
ties, and to separate the cleaned grain into 
lots according to the size of its kernels ; and 
not as meaning, as in the Canadian and 
American sense, to classify commercial 
wheat according to its baking quality and 
milling value. 

It is important to realise this. Neglect 
to do so, led to quite an erroneous conclu- 
sion from an equally useless experiment. 
With a desire to test the value of wheat 
grading for Australian conditions, a parcel 
of South Australian wheat was carefully 
.graded — as this operation is understood in 
Australia, i.e., the commercial wheat was 
cleaned of its admixture of foreign matter, 
chaff, back bone, screenings and small grain. 
The result was a very attractive sample, but 
financially it was unsatisfactory as the addi- 
tional price obtained was but a fraction of 
the cost involved in its treatment. The 
erroneous conclusion was that the Ameri- 
can system of grading wheat would be un- 
profitable in Australia, and this instance has 
been cited as a reason why “grading” accord- 
ing to its trade meaning should not be 
adopted for selling Australian wheat. 

With his specialised knowledge Dr. Kent- 
Jones realised that our rudimentary system 
did not measure up to a modern grading 
system, and needed amendment. With this 
there is much agreement. He also realised 
that it was uneconomic and stated : “As long 
as Australia continues to market her wheat 
as F.A.Q., Australian wheat growers are 
losing money.” 

Strongest Wheats Should be Classed 
Separately. 

It is important to emphasise that the advo- 
cacy pf reform of our F,A.Q. system, so 
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that it may become, and be. more widely 
recognised as, a modern grading system, 
is not in any way, indirect or otherwise, 
an attempt to encourage farmers to grow 
stronger wheats. It is the farmer’s func- 
tion to grow the most profitable wheats, and 
these are Usually the varieties that fill the 
most bags. The farmer can be expected to 
grow stronger wheats only when the plant 
breeder has produced varieties of that type 
which are also equally as profitable, because 
of high yield or other reason, as those of 
lower strength. 

The introduction of Federation was the 
first advance in this direction. Its strength 
was rather better than other varieties then 
in general cultivation and it was also more 
prolific and profitable. 

Other advances have been made since 
then, and now it is found that amongst the 
main cropping varieties there are some 
which, when grown under suitable condi- 
tions are appreciably stronger than the 
others. The suggestion, and, in effect, the 
only suggestion, of Dr. Kent-Jones is that 
the strongest of these wheats, in our present 
main class, should be separated from the 
others to form a separate class. There are 
sound reasons why, if possible, this should 
be done. 

It is believed, however, that at present 
it is desirable to accept only one grade in 
this class — any wheat not reaching the re- 
quirements of the first grade to be relegated 
to the lower strength class. 

Whenever any suggestion for marketing 
Australian wheat according to a grading 
system is made, an Australian in the wheat 
trade almost invariably visualises the grad- 
ing system of Canada or America, with 
their multiplicity of grades. However, in 
Australia, with its similarity of wheat types 
(and white wheat types only), a grading 
system means very few grades. Indeed, the 
suggestion of Dr. Kent-Jones involves the 
introduction of only one additional grade 
to those already existing under our F.A.Q. 
system. 

Millable Grain Should be Index of Milling 
Value. 

The first fundamental and essential mea- 
sure to reform the F.A.Q. system is to 
abandon declaration of bushel weight of 
commercial wheat and to substitute that of 
millable grain as an index to its milling 
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In the Fordson “ MAJOR,” the spiral bevel and double pinion 
final drive reduces frictional losses, makes more power available 
at the drawbar! It’s a feature of MAJOR importance in this 
English Tractor with the weight, strength and power essential for 
Australian conditions. 


See your Fordson dealer — ask him about the mighty 
‘‘MAJOR” — for BETTER work at lower cost! 


and double pinion final drive. 

• Marine-type, polar induc- 
tor magneto, weather and 
dust proof. 

• Two air cleaners. 

• Independent rear wheel 
turning brakes (optional 
Agricultural models). 
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your Fordson Deoler! 


Sole N.S.W. Distributors 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AVSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


WINTER TOMATOES 

FOR FROST- FREE COASTAL AREAS 

Most tomato growers have long been aware of the outstanding quality of RUMSEYS 
TOMATO SEED. That reputation has been achieved only by close personal attention 
to *• Mother*' seed, the actual Seed Crop and constant care in store handling to prevent 
mixing of strains or contamination. Make a wise choice this year and sow RUMSEYS. 

ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89. GROSSE LISSE No. 45, BREAK 
O* DAY No. 33, AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No. 410, POTENTATE 
No. 85. SALADS SPECIAL, VETOMOLD — and numerous other 
varieties. All ioz 1/8; oz 5/- ; Jib 16/-; lb 55/-. 

Special quotations for larger quantities and for bulk wHolesale orders, 

NEW EARLY TOMATO » RED CLOUD ’’—This early setting, semi- 
dwarf variety produces large bunches of smooth medium-sized fruits 
which ripen a bright red. Excellent results have been obtained for win- 
ter crops in frost-free Coastal areas. Joz2/-; oz6/-; fib 20/-; lb 70/-. 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 


331 CHURCH ST.. 
P.O. BOX 74. 


PARRAMATTA 

UW863I 


S§tdijrMlfM »tnt CAO* 


Rumeys HONEST Seeds 


Bunutfi l^iBprn Matt 
Smyica, 
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value. The next is to define, in a reliable 
understandable manner, the quality and 
character of the wheat offered so that the 
prospective, and possibly distant buyer may 
be able to assess, when the wheat is offered 
for sale, its baking quality and milling value. 

Suggested Classes and Grades. 

Suggested classes and grades to meet 
these requirements, and adopting the recom- 
mendations of Dr. Kent- Jones, would be : — 

‘^Australian Strong White”. 

This class shall consist of white wheat 
with at least go per cent, translucent or 
horny or vitreous grains, this grade to be 
restricted to varieties not weaker in baking 
quality than a “strength” standard to be 
agreed upon. (In N.S.W. this would in- 
clude vitreous samples of varieties such as 
Pusa 111, Pusa 4, Charter, Yalta, Kcndee 
and Gular. 

Grade No. i. — To be dockage free, this 
grade shall contain not less than 97 per 
cent, of millable grain. The bushel weight 
of the millable grain shall not be less than 
63 lb. It shall be free from weevils and 
other insects and from smutty, musty or 
other commercially objectionable smells. 

Grade No. 2 . — To be dockage free, it shall 
contain not less than 97 per cent, of millable 
grain. The bushel weight of the millable 
grain shall not be less than 59 lb. It shall 
be free from weevils and other insects 
and from smutty, musty or other commer- 
cially objectionable smells. 

“Australian Me'^iTim Ctron:; White”. 

This class sliaJl consist of white wheat 
whose strength is not less than the strength 
standard agreed upon. In N.S.W. it would 
include such varieties as Gular, Fedweb, 
Flora, Kendee, Gabo and Ford. 

Grade No. i. — To be dockage free, this 
grade shall contain not less than 97 per 
cent, of millable grain, including 95.5 per 
cent, of bright and sound grain which is 
undamaged by moisture. The bushel weight 
of the millable grain shall not be less than 
63 lb., and it shall be free from weevils and 
other insects and from smutty, musty and 
other commercially objectionable ‘smells. 

Grade No. 2 . — To be dockage free, this 
grade shall contain not less than 97 per 
cent, of millable grain, including 92 per cent, 
of sound grain undamaged by moisture. 
The bushel weight of the millable grain shall 


not be less than 59 lb., and it shall be free 
from weevils or other insects and from 
smutty, musty or other commercially objec- 
tionable smells. 

“Australian Standard White”. 

This class shall consist of white grain of 
starchy character whose strength is lower 
than that of the “medium strong white.” 
In N.S.W. it would include such varieties 
as Ghurka, Ranee and Waratah. 

Grade No. i. — To be dockage free, it shall 
contain not less than 97 per cent, of millable 
grain, including 95.5 per cent, which shall 
be sound and bright and undamaged by 
moisture, d'hc bushel weight of the mill- 
able grain shall not be less thati 63 lb., and 
it shall be free from weevils or other in- 
sects and from smutty, musty or other 
commercially objectionable smells. 

Grade No. 2 . — To be dockage free, it 
shall not contain less than 97 per cent, ot 
millable grain, including 92 per cent, which 
shall be sound and undamaged by moisture. 
The bushel weight of the millable grain 
shall not be less than 59 lb., and it shall 
be free from weevils and other insects and 
from smutty, musty or other commercially 
objectionable smells. 

All Classes — Sample Grade. 

Wheat of the sample grade shall be wheat 
which does not meet the requirements of 
any of the specified grades and shall be 
sold in accordance to the particular descrip* 
tion of the parcel. 

General Requirements. 

It will be noted : — 

1. I'hat, except for some detail rendered 
necessary by the special characteristics of 
the “strength” class, all definitions of the 
respective grades are the same. This simpli- 
fies the position for the country operatives. 

2. That, to be dockage free, it is required 
that all grades contain a minmum of 97 per 
cent, millable grain. It is believed that 
the ideal prescribed percentage would be 100 
because this provides for a maximum incen- 
tive or farmers to clean their wheat as 
thoroughly as possible. It is known, how- 
ever, that with Australian methods of har- 
vesting it is not practicable to produce 100 
per cent, clean grain direct from the har- 
vester, but it is also known that it is pos- 
sible to produce 97 per cent, of clean grain — 
about the average percentage found in 
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Western Australian F.A.Q. wheat since 
Silo attendants are accustomed to 
evaluating commercial wheat with about this 
amount of clean or millable grain in it, and 
therefore for practical reasons it is believe i 
advisable to fix this percentage. 

3. The minimum bushel weights are 
defined, and these are of the millable grain 
so that in No. i it is to be not less than 63 lb. 
and in No. 2 is lower and may drop to 59. 

4. That, in No. I grade, the sound wheat 
must be bright as well as sound; whereas 
in No. 2 this is not so. 

5. That, in No. i grade, the amount of 
damaged wheat is limited to 1.5 per cent., 
and in No. 2 the permissible amount is in- 
creased to 5 per cent. 

Improved System Would Not Cause 
Inconvenience. 

Handling wheat under the F.A.Q. system 
•is cheap, quick and adapted to Australian 
conditions where specially trained staff is 
not available for country receiving depots, 
and it would not be economical to use speci- 
ally trained staff even if available. There 
need be no fear that under the suggested 
modernised F.A.Q. system any of these fea- 
tures will be lost. The present methods of 
handling wheat at receiving or other centres 
could continue. At present in Western Aus- 
tralia, and probably in other States, the pur- 
chase of wheat of the “strong’^ class is made 
by private treaty between the miller and 
growers. This could continue. With regard 
to the new class suggested by Dr. Kent- 
Jones, if introduced, the wheat to be 
included in this would certainly be defined 
by the millers or some other authority, and 
probably selected by it. The other and main 
class would be delivered by the growers as 
the F.A.Q. grade is at present. 

It will thus be seen that the country 
operator would not be called upon to distin- 
guish the classes one from the other. His 
function, as at present, would be to decide 
by visual inspection whether the parcel 
offered is equal to the grade or not and 
assess it accordingly. If his assessment were 
accepted by the grower the matter would 
be finalised. If his assessment were dis- 
puted, as in the case of a proposed dockage, 
the wheat in question would be referred to 
a central authority for a decision. In the 
meantime the wheat in dispute would be 
received into the silo in bin or stack, and 

tie 


the assessment placed on the warrant when 
the decision from the testing station had 
been received. There need be no more delay 
than at present under the F.A.Q. system. 

At the testing centre it would be con- 
venient to have a set of appropriate sieves, 
or an American “Kicker'' or a miniature 
Carter Disc Separator to separate the mill- 
able grain from its admixture easily and 
quickly. When this is done it is no more 
difficult to ascertain the percentage of mill- 
able grain than it is to determine the bushel 
weight by a Chondrometer, and on a Chon- 
drometer designed for the purpose. Some 
years ago Mr. Franklin, of Sussex-street. 
Sydney — the maker of the standard Chon- 
drometer — made for me one of these 
Chondrometers with a bushel weight scale 
on one side of the bar and a millable grain 
percentage scale on the other. After the 
millable grain has been obtained from the 
sample, it is placed in the measure and ( i ) 
its percentage read by using the scale on one 
side of the bar, and (2) its bushel weight 
obtained by reversing the bar. 

The ‘‘W.A. Standard White” Grade. 

The grade known as “W.A. Standard 
White" was introduced in W.A. in 1925 
to meet a special requirement of one of the 
wheat exporters. It was desired that it 
should resemble the average of the F.A.Q. 
for several years past. 

As no physical sample of such a standard 
was in existence, it was not available for 
comparison, and so a definition of what such 
a standard should be was made. It reads : — 

“W.A. Standard White Wheat shall be 
dry and undamaged by moisture. It shall 
be free from weevils or other insects, and 
from smutty, musty, or other commercially 
objectionable smells. It shall not contain 
more than 3 per cent, of foreign matter and 
screenings. There shall be at least 97 per 
cent, of millable grain and 95.5 per cent, of 
bright sound grain. 

“The weight per bushel shall not be less 
than 62 lb." 

From 1925 to 1935 this grade proved so 
satisfactory for use, and without difficulty, 
that when the Bulk Handling Act of 1935 
was passed it was incorporated and became 
a statutory grade — ^the first statutory grade 
in Australia. It operates each year in 
Western Australia until the F.A.Q. stan- 
dard is declared, and as this is not declared 
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until practically the whole crop has been 
delivered by farmers, it follows that the 
whole harvest is received and handled by 
country operators according to the grade 
^‘W.A. Standard White” and not according 
to the “W.A, F.A.Q. Standard.” Every- 
thing runs as smoothly as ever it did. There 
are no delays and the same kind of opera- 
tors still function. There cannot be a more 
complete answer to the unwarranted fear 
that the change from our rudimentary to a 
modern grading will require drastic and un- 
economical changes in the staff and methods 
of our wheat marketing system. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
there is a striking similarity in the grade 
^'W.A. Standard White” and the proposed 
new Grade No. i. 

If any further evidence be needed that 
working to a defined standard creates no 
difficulties or delays and is practical, it is 
furnished by the experience associated with 
the issue of the official wheat export certifi- 
cates already referred to. Certificates for 
over 100,000,000 bushels have been issued. 
There are no difficulties and the methods 
run so smoothly and are so practical that 
within half an hour after the wheat is 
loaded the certificate with particulars as to 
weight and quality of the cargo is available. 

Improved System Would Eliminate F.A.Q. 

^ Uncertainty. 

The suggested classes and grades conform 
to the requirements of modern wheat trad- 
ing standards. They denote the Australian 
character of our wheat and indicate its bak- 
ing quality and milling value, and this, com- 
bined with the fact that these are permanent 
standards, available at the beginning of the 
season as at other times, instead of variable 


ones, will eliminate much, if not all, of the 
risk now associated with the uncertainty of 
what the F.A.Q. standard is to be. The 
result will be an economic gain to wheat 
growers and to Australia. 

The suggested amendments to the F.A.Q. 
system conform to the requirements of the 
Federal Royal Commission on the Wheat 
and Bread Industries. The amended system 
retains the advantages of the F.A.Q. and 
is so similar to it that it need involve no 
alteration nor increased cost in the pro- 
cedure adopted for receiving farmers’ wheat 
at sidings or ports. 

Just as the F.A.Q. system supplanted a 
less suitable one, so it is believed that be- 
cause of our greater expansion it is now 
desirable that our present F.A.Q. system, 
which has served its turn, should give place 
to a more modern one of trading according 
to permanent standards or grades ; a system 
which is more in keeping with the march of 
standardisation and in line with the practice 
of other branches of commerce. 

As a class our wheat growers are very 
progressive; they have adopted the latest 
methods of cultivation and harvesting, and 
are ever ready to experiment with new varie- 
ties of promise. They have developed our 
wheat resources through all the pioneering 
stages and have proved its possibilities. 
They have paid little attention to marketing 
methods, leaving consideration of these to 
millers and merchants as represented by the 
Chambers of Commerce. It is now believed 
to be the duty of these organisations, or 
failing them, of the State, to make such 
adjustments of custom and habit as will 
provide modern marketing methods which 
will ensure to the wheat grower the maxi- 
mum return for his product. 


Storage of Pumpkins, 


Pumpkins for storage should be selected pre- 
•ferably from early-sown crops as they have 
longer to ripen off than those from later crops. 

The fruit should not be harvested until 
throughly ripe, as immature specimens tend to 
develop mould. Maturity is indicated when it 
is difficult to pierce the rind with the thumb- 
nail. The pumpkin should then be cut from the 
vine, leaving several inches of the stem attached 
to the fruit. Care should be taken to avoid bruis- 
ing the skin, as injuries of any type permit entry 
by organisms, causing decay. 


Prior to storing, pumpkins should be cured 
for two weeks. This can be done by placing the 
fruit in the sun, or in the cooler months, by 
placing it in the sun on an iron roof. The best 
curing temperature is 80-85 degrees. Curing 
completes ripening and heals mechanical injury 
which may have occurred during harvesting. 

Pumpkins free from frost injury should then 
be stored in a dry airy place, preferably on 
slatted shelves, and they should be examined 
regularly for any signs of decay. — Division of 
Plant Industry. 
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PLANT DISEASES. 


^ TAKE-ALL OF WHEAT. 


F. C. Butler, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

TAKE-ALL it one of the nott seriout diseases of wheat in Australia, and not infreouently 
is responsible for considerable redactions in yield — eyen by as much as 50 per cent, in 
indiytdaal crops. It is by far the most important of the various root and foot rot 
conditions which affect wheat crops. 


Take-all is caused by a soil-inhabiting 
fungus, Ophiobolus graminis, which attacks 
the roots and stem bases of, not only wheat, 
but also barley, rye and a number of grasses 
including barley grass {Hordeum lepori- 
num), sterile brome grass {Bromus 
sterilu), the wheat grasses {Agropyron 
spp.), barren fescue (Vulpia bromoides) and 
silver grass {Vulpia myuros). It has also 
been recorded on certain bent grasses 
{Agrostis spp.) and canary grass (Phalaris 
canariensis) . Oats, however, are highly 
resistant to take-all and therefore have a 
special value as a rotation crop on infected 
land. 

So far as is known, take-all is not carried 
by the seed and infection of the basal 
regions of the plant results from diseased 
crop or grass remains in the soil. 

Although the disease may appear on 
isolated plants scattered throughout a crop, 
it usuaSly makes its appearance in large or 
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small patches (see Fig, i) in which vary-- 
ing degrees of severity of attack are mani- 
fested. 

Symptoms of Take-all. 

During the early stages of crop growth 
the disease occurs in the form of more or 
less circular patches of stunted and yellow- 
ing plants, which may later die off com- 
pletely. However, the most typical take-all 
symptoms are premature killing of plants, 
after heading and before grain maturation 
and the appearance of plants showing a 
"'white head"' condition (see Fig. 2). When 
such plants (especially those taken from 
the centre of a patch) are examined just 
prior to ripening, they appear stunted and 
exhibit reduced tillering and premature 
ripening of the heads. Frequently the ears, 
are white i^nd contain no grain ; in the cases 
where grain is produced it is invariably 
small and pinched (see Fig. 2). This empty, 
bleached condition, referred to as "Vhite 
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A Lister lasts a lifetime 

faithfully serving 
the man on the land 


For shearing, milking, pumping, 
spraying, and countless other jobs. 
Lister provides the man on the land 
with 100% reliable power British- 
built in the largest small-engine 
factory in the Empire, Lister Petrol 
and Kerosene Engine are famous for 
low cost operation, easy mainten- 
ance and long life. 

Ail working parts are totally enclosed 
and completely protected from dust. 
An important feature is the com- 
bustion head, especially designed to 
ensure thorough mixing of the gases, 
giving minimum fuel consumption. 



A Lister Model *<D” 1^2 h.p. 
hopper-cooled Petrol Engine. 
This and other models (3-3^ 
h.p. and 4-5 h.p.) are available 
for petrol or kerosene fuel and 
for tank or hopper cooling. 




PETROL & KEROSENE ENGINES 


So/e Distributors in N.$,W. 


Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Sydney 

BRANCHES AT : 18 Baylis St*. South Wagga; 79 Keen St., Lismore. 
and 63 Hunter St. West, Wickham, Newcastle. 
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WATER SOLUBLE DDT 


^ The most efficient DDT Spray for Gardens 
and Orchards. 

Will not wash off or blow away. Longer 
lasting protection. Contains no harmful 
Solvents. Will not burn foliage. 

Obtainable In I lb.» 5 lb.» and 12 lb. tins 
and 56 lb. drums. 

RULENE 

★ THE NEW DDT GARDEN 
& ORCHARD SPRAY FOR 
COMBINATION SPRAYING 

Combines readily with Lime Sulphur, 

Bordeaux Mixture, etc., to destroy both 
Insect and fungus. Will mix in either hard 
or soft water. Easy to mix — easy to use. 

Obtainable In I lb. and I gall, tins and 
5 gall, drums. 

RUCIDE aud RULENE are stocked by 
leading Storekeepers and Garden Suppliers 
everywhere. 

Descriptive Leaflets^ Technical Information and Prices on Application 
to the Manufacturers. 

TAUBMANS LIMITED 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth 
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heads/' often becomes very noticeable 
following hot drying winds. It should not 
be confused with frost injury. 

Diseased plants are readily pulled out of 
the soil owing to the rotted state of the 
root system. Examination of the butts 
shows that the outer basal sheaths vary 
from grey to black in colour (see Fig. 3) 
and are sometimes studded with small, black 
spherical bodies which contain the spore of 
the causal organism. A fairly 
constant feature is the occur- 
rence of a dark incrustation 
or plate of mycelium (fungal 
threads) which adheres to the 
straw and which usually flakes 
off readily if scratched. This 
dark coloured mycelium is 
normally developed both on 
the surface of the culm itself 
and in between the leaf 
sheaths. 

The basal joints and inter- 
joints may show markings in 
the form of spots, streaks or 
uniform discolourations which 
vary from light-brown to jet 
black in appearance ; often the 
straw presents a ‘"freckled” 
appearance — brownish or 
blackish dots and streaks 
against the brownish dis- 
coloured portion of the inter- 
joint. Sometimes the straw 
exhibits no evidence of in- 
fection, the damage being 
confined to the roots. 

Many of the features of 
take-all affected plants are to 
be observed on specimens 
affected by foot rot {Helminthosporium 
spp.), but, generally speaking, occurrence 
in well defined patches, the freckled appear- 
ance of basal inter joints and the presence 
of an incrustation of fungal threads serve 
as distinguishing characteristics of plants 
affected with take-all. 

Condilioiit Favouring Tako-all. 

The occurrence of the disease is markedly 
influenced by soil and weather conditions. 
Its incidence appears to be especially affected 
by two soil factors — soil texture and 
physical condition and soil reaction. Even 
though wheat is grown on infested land, 
take-all often will not develop unless special 


circumstances prevail. From investigations 
conducted in Australia, it appears that the 
disease is likely to be more serious m light 
soils which are loose and poorly compacted ; 
in new land which has previously been under 
grass ; in alkaline soils ; in soils where fallow- 
ing or rotation with oats has not been prac- 
tised; in land previously under lucerne for 
some years ; in crops which have been fed- 
off or which have suffered frost injury 



Fif. 2. — ** White*head ’* condition on right with small, pinched grains 
produced by Take-all affected plants. Normal wheat heads on left 
with large, plump grains produced by healthy plants. 


near ground level ; in soils which have been 
irrigated; and during seasons of very low 
or very high rainfall. 

The take-all fungus lives over in the soil 
on infected wheat stubble or on naturally 
occurring grasses, particularly barley grass. 
On well-worked fallow a large proportion 
of the fungal material is killed out by 
the antagonistic action of other soil-inhabit- 
ing organisms, which multiply rapidly in well 
cultivated land. Although spores of the 
fungus may be produced during spring in 
tiny, black cases on the basal sheaths of 
affected plants and are widely distributed 
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following rainy weather, they are short- 
lived, and it would appear that the disease 
originates mainly from small pieces of in- 
fected leaf sheaths and roots of wheat and 
barley grass plants which are blow over 
clean areas. From the centres of infection 
thus established, patches of infected plants 
subsequently develop throughout the crop. 

Field observations and experiments in 
Australia and other countries have show’ii 


that there are no varieties of wheat resistant 
to take-all ; hence, the disease is controllable 
only by the adoption of sound cultural 
practices. 

Control Measures. 

1. Use oats as a rotation crop. Because 
oats are resistant to take-all the effect is 
to starve the causal fungus out of the soil. 
Crop rotation also assists in building up the 
organic matter content of the soil, thereby 
stimulating bacterial activity and helping to 
kill out the fungus. 

2. Never grow successive crops of wheat 
on infected land. Such a policy favours the 
development of take-all and there is no doubt 
that much of the damage caused by this 
disease in the past has been due to over- 
cropping with wheat. Moreover, barley 
which is also susceptible to take-all should 
not follow wheat, nor should wheat follow 
barley on land where the disease has been 
in evidence. 

3. Barley grass country should never be 
SOTO directly with wheat. It is much safer 
to grow first a crop of oats in such country 

faum 2S0 


and thereafter practise a fallow-wheat-oats 
rotation. 

4. Bare fallowing helps to starve out the 
causal fungus. Best results are obtained 
when fallow land is kept clean of all grasses 
which are susceptible to take-all. 

5. Avoid ploughing through take-all 
patches when the land is in a very dry and 
dusty state, as this assists in spreading the 
disease more widely. Under Australian 

conditions there is evidence to 
suggest that late fallowing is 
worse than not fallowing at 
all. The reason, apparently, 
is that late fallowing only 
serves to distribute the fun- 
gus present on the stubble 
and on the grasses of stubble 
land, and does not provide 
an adequate programme for 
starving it out. Early fallow- 
ing, however, is regarded as 
particularly beneficial. 

6. Sow varieties at the 
correct time of year as deter- 
mined by their seasonal charac- 
teristics. Early ma turing vari- 
eties should be sown late and 
late maturing vareties should be sown early. 
Feeding-off is undesirable and should be 
avoided as much as possible. 

7. Burning-off is not recommended unless 
take-all infection is extensive. It leads to a 
rapid depletion of soil humus and aggra- 
vates soil erosion problems. 

8. A degree of control can be achieved by 
sowing the grain in a firm, well-compacted 
seed bed. Such a seed bed can only be 
obtained by early preparation and sufficient 
working of the land at the correct times so 
that the underlayers become consolidated by 
the joint action of implements and wTather. 
Loose, poorly compacted soils favour the 
development of take-all. Such soils result 
from too late and hasty preparation of the 
land, the ploughing in of long straw or dry 
grass, and dry ploughing and working. 

9. A healthy, well nourished plant is able 
to survive take-all attack more successfully 
than an unhealthy, poorly nourished plant. 
For this reason, the use of superphosphate, 
which helps the young plant to become well 
established and favours the development of 
a strong root system, is recommended. 



Fif. 3. — Btses of Young Wheat Plants Attacked by Take-all. 

Note characteristic blackened areas on the lower parts of 
the stems and rotted state of the root system 
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A Planting Policy FH UITGROWING 

for the— 

CANNING PEACH INDUSTRY 

In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

THE VARIETAL ASPEaS. 

{^Continued from page 215.) 


n. Owen French, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A.. Fruit Officer (Research) and 
A. E. Vincent, Fruit Inspector. 

IN the first instalment of this article, which appeared in the April issue, the authors 
discussed the influence of the planting of canning peach varieties on the Murrumbidgee 
irrigation Area, in accordance with the grpwers' need of high yields without due considera- 
tion of factory capacity and requirements. Statistics of recent varietal plantings and 
estimates of future production were quoted, showing a position regarded as serious. 

The current instalment sets out the processing problems associated with this 
concentration on several varieties. 


Processing Problems. 

Establishment of a canning factory in- 
volves a large capital outlay for plant and 
machinery, and interest and depreciation on 
them are important factors in processing 
costs, as they constitute overhead expenses 
which must be covered during the few short 
weeks of the canning season. The more 
tons of fruit canned by a given size plant 
during the canning season, the smaller will 
be the overhead charge against each tin of 
final product. This reduction can be achieved 
by either increasing the daily output or by 
using the ])lant and machinery for a longer 
period. 

As a factory manager will aim to have 
only that amount of machinery which can 
be fully employed at its most efficient level 
of production it would seem that the greatest 
scope for the reduction of overhead costs 
lies in the direction of lengthening the pro- 
duction period. If production was spread 
evenly, the lengthening of this period by 
as little as one week — from four to five 
weeks — would reduce these overhead costs 
by as much as 20 per cent. Such a saving 
could not be obtained so readily by any other 
means in a reasonably efficient commercial 
factory. 

The spreading of the production period 
can reduce overhead costs in three w^s. In 
the first instance it may operate by reducing 


production at the peak period and spreading 
that production over some other part of the 
canning season, and in this way do away 
with a certain amount of machinery previ- 
ously required during the peak; the same 
crop could thus be handled by reduced plant. 

In the second case, the production of 
slack periods may be expanded to increase 
the output of that machinery which, except 
during the peak, would otherwise be idle. 
This would only be applicable where pro- 
duction developed gradually over a fairly 
long period, but it would mean that the same 
plant would handle more crop in the same 
length of season. 

In the third case, production may be in- 
duced at a time when previously there was 
none, and in this way the machinery kept 
working for a longer period ; as in the second 
case the same machinery would thus handle 
more crop, but in a longer season. 

These points arc important when it is 
realised that at the present time a major 
part of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
peach crop is delivered to canneries in ful- 
filment of contracts between growers and 
canneries. Thus the canneries must have 
sufficient plant and machinery to handle the 
peak deliveries. If the peak deliveries are 
received over a very short period and con- 
stitute a large proportion of the crop, a 
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relatively large proportion of the cannery 
machinery must be either out of operation or 
working at less than full efficiency, both 
before and after, the peak period. 

The graphs of Figs. 4 and 5, which show 
weekly receivals of peaches at the Leeton 
Co-operative Cannery expressed as a per- 
centage of the total for the year, illustrate 
the local problem, and show how quickly 
the season develops and how practically the 
whole of the deliveries are made within a 
4- to 6-week period. 

In 1940 peach receivals at the Leeton 
Cannery commenced during the second week 
in January, but weekly totals did not exceed 
4 per cent, of the total crop even by 4th 
February. However, by the first week in 
March they had risen to 1 5 per cent, and in 
the following week were 29 per cent, of the 
total crop. In the next two weeks receivals 
fell off to 17 per cent, and 19 per cent, 
respectively, and by the first week in April 
they had again fallen to 5 per cent. The 
graph for 1946 (Fig. 5) tells a similar story; 
in fact these two are typical of those taken 
from records over the last ten years. 

These graphs demonstrate the sudden- 
ness with which the season develops and 
declines, but a further important point is 


the length of the peak period. As a measure 
of this the time during which the first 25 per 
cent., the middle 50 per cent., and the final 
25 per cent, of total crop was received for 
various years has been graphed in Fig. 6. 
Table i sets out the number of days covered 
by the middle 50 per cent, period. From 
these graphs it can be seen that it takes 
anything up to three times as long for the 
first 25 per cent, of the crop to come in as 
it does for the next 50 per cent. 


Table i. — Number of days in middle 50 
per cent, period at Leeton Co-operative 
Cannery. 


Year. 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 


No. of Days. 
.. 18 

. . 16 

. . 12 

. . 21 

.. 19 

.. 19 

.. 16 

.. T7 

• • 15 

16 


Average . . 17 days. 
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» FIBR OLITE 

CUheJiioi- Cmimt WATER PIPES 






Because they are light in weight • . . easy to handle 
and transport • • . and easily and quickly laid by 
unskilled labour, FIBROLITE Pipes are speci- 
fied for most irrigation schemes installed to-day. 
Jointing is simple . . . there are no threads to cut, 
no lead to run. Maximum durability is assured as 
‘‘ FIBROUTE '' Pipes are Rust Proof and Free 
from Tuberculation. Maintenance is eliminated. 
Cci all ihe facts . . . write for illustrated pamphlet, 
FREE. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LTD. 

** Asbestos House," York and Barrack Streets, Sydney. 
(Box 3935 V, O.P.O.) 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (C.O) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Hgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient Soil Corrective 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


Neutralising Value 78 

# 

IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% • MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised <*IBIS" DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT C 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
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“ Lightning” 

SINGLE SIDED GRADERS 



• LIGHTNING GRADERS have every modern improvement to 
size fruit into standard sizes without injury. 

• Suitable for the average orchard this grader has a series of 
soft rubber rollers, running on ball bearings, the rollers are 
Independently adjustable and are driven by a thin chain from 
a side shaft. 

• Bins rest on springs and lower with the weight of the fruit. 

• Easy to turn by hand or may be equipped for power drive. 

Orders should be booked now for early delivery. 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

LIGHTNING POPULAR 2 FURROW MOULDBOARD 

PLOUGHS. 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

N.S.W. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS LIGHTNING 
FRUIT GRADER CO. 

7>l i Market Street, Sydney 


Phone M A 6311 
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Table i shows an average of 17 days for 
receipt of the middle 50 per cent. It is 
obvious that to spread this period, even by 
an extra five days, must mean a considerable 
saving. 

Canning of Other Fruits. 

It is perhaps unfair to consider this 
matter solely in relation to peaches, as, in 
fact, other canning fruits are important 
items of production. The fruit canning 
season commences with Trevatt apricots 
which are usually harvested somewhere 
about the third or fourth week in December ; 
once these are finished local canneries must 
ease off, except for a small canning pro- 
gramme in pears and tomatoes, until the 
peaches commence in earnest during the 
third or fourth week of February. 

It might well be asked why these other 
kinds of fruit are not used as a means of 
filling in the gap. This is a matter which 
should receive more consideration than it 
has up to date, but some of the factors which 
have concentrated attention on peaches are 
as follows. 

The first and probably the major con- 
sideration, is that canning peaches are a 
much more important crop in present-day 
economy than any other canning fruit or 
vegetable, and by virtue of the fact that 


the larger part of the crop is harvested 
within a thiee-week period they offer a 
distinct problem in themselves. 

Next, the canning of tomatoes and other 
vegetables is a relatively new industry, and 
involves many problems in marketing, pro- 
cessing and field production which have yet 
to be worked out. 

Then, it has been accepted, although 
possibly erroneously, that Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area conditions arc not suited to 
the production of the best type of canning 
pears. 

Finally, there are, as yet, no new varieties 
of apricots which could be considered likely 
to extend the apricot season on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area. 

Cold storage has been used successfully 
as a means of smoothing out irregularities 
in the daily flow of fruit, resulting in small 
excesses above daily production capacity, 
but the relatively high cost of construction 
and operation rule it out as a means of 
handling any large proportion of a cannery's 
production. 

The Problem of Seasonal Labour. 

The discussion so far has related to the 
cost aspect, but the labour factor also has 
an important bearing on the problem. As 
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the canneries operating on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area must induce seasonal 
labour to leave the centres of population 
and seek employment on the Area, it is 
clearly important that they should be able 
to offer an extended period of continuous 
employment. The longer the period of em- 
ployment offered, the easier it will be to get 
labour. 

Another important labour factor is that a 
short production period does not permit 
labour to become fully trained and so reach 
the highest possible degree of efficiency. 


ber of new crossbred varieties for testing, 
by courtesy of Dr. W. F. Wight of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and these, together with a number of other 
selections have been under test in Depart- 
mental trials. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area canning 
interests have been most co-operative in 
testing these varieties by canning samples 
each year and these samples have provided 
the basis for two canning peach conferences 
— held in 1946 and 1947. These conferences 
have been attended by representatives from 
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Fig. 6. — Length of Seaton and of Peak Periodi of Receivalt (Middle 50 per cent.), Leeton Cannery, 1 938* 1 947. 


New Varieties Under Test 

In view of the advantages to be gained 
from spreading the production period, and 
the serious problems which arise from any 
reduction in its length, the marked tendency 
for concentration on the Golden Queen 
variety has alarmed the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area canning peach industry, and 
consequently increasing attention has been 
paid to the possibility of selecting a number 
of peach varieties to fill in the gap between 
the end of the apricots and the beginning 
of the existing peach harvest. 

Some years ago the New South Wales 
Dd^artment of Agriculture received a num- 


canning and grower interests as well as 
members of government institutions associ- 
ated with the agriculture of the Area, such 
as the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Rural Bank of New South, 
Wales and the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission. The samples of 
canned fruits have been assessed by a tasting 
panel and the results obtained discussed 
along with the year's observations on field 
performance. 

It is proposed to present the data, from 
the canning tests and field observations in • 
later sections of this article. 

{To be continued.) 
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RECENT MINISTERIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

♦ 

Road Transport of Superphosphate— Permits to be Granted. 


WHEAT fanners who are experiencing delays 
in delivery of superphosphate can obtain from 
the Commissioner for Road Transport special 
permits to make use of road transport to obtain 
their requirements. 

Announcing that decision, the Minister 
for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.) stated that no objection would be 
raised to farmers arranging for superphos- 
phate to be delivered by road transport; 
that is it could be carried in their own motor 
vehicles or by licensed carriers. 

Farmers who desired to take advantage of 
this decision should make application for a 


special permit to the Commissioner for Road 
Transport or to the nearest Motor Registry. 

The permit would cost is. and would 
exempt the farmer or carrier, when trans- 
porting superphosphate, from payment of 
charges normally payable under the State 
Transport (Co-ordination) Act. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
permit was issued for transport of super- 
phosphate only. A farmer or carrier was 
not permitted to carry any other jiroduce 
and material on the forward or backward 
journey. 


Wheat Stabilisation— Minister Confers with Growers’ Representatives. 


A CONFERENCE of representatives of wheat- 
growers’ organisations was held last month 
under the auspices of the State Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.LA.). 
Conference was attended by representatives of 
the Wheat-growers’ Union and of the Farmers’ 
and Settlers’ Association. 

Mr. Graham stated that he had convened 
the conference to discuss with wheat- 
growers’ representatives, possible action 
following the failure to reach unanimity in 
the negotiations at Canberra recently. At 
the Canberra conference, representatives of 
the Commonwealth and State Governments 
had considered the Federation’s proposals 
for stabilising the industry. 

Mr. Graham said later that since he had 
issued the invitation to wheat-growers’ 
representatives to meet him, the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement had been an- 


nounced, and this made it necessary to 
review existing stabilisation plans. Mr. 
Graham said he was keeping in touch with 
the Commonwealth Government in regard 
to the International Agreement and its prob- 
able effect on wheat industry stabilisation 
plans within Australia. He was anxious 
that a stabilisation plan should be agreed 
upon by all concerned so that it could be 
implemented in the event of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement failing to achieve 
its announced objectives. 

Mr. H. Robertson, President of the 
Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association, and Mr. 
L. Bourke, on behalf of the Wheat-growers’ 
Union, had promised the full support of 
their respective organisations for action by 
the State Government in its endeavours to 
assist the wheat-growing industry in achiev- 
ing stabilisation. 


New Chief of Division of Information and Extension Services. 


Mr. H. Parry Brown, B.Sc.Agr., B.A., has been 
confirmed Chief of die Division of Information 
and Extension Services of the N.S.W. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after acting in that position 
met the retirement of Mr. C. C. Crane in 
November, 1947. 

Mr. Parry Brown, who commenced his 
Department of Agriculture career in 1929 
as a University Trainee in the Faculty of 


Agriculture, is experienced in technical 
research as well as in administrative, organ- 
ising and educational phases of the Depart- 
ment’s activities. 

From 1933 to 1941 as a Plant Pathologist 
in the Biological Branch he was responsible 
for the development of control measures 
for long-known diseases of fruit trees and 
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crops and for the identification of the causes 
of various new diseases. 

Since his transfer from the Division of 
Science Services to the Division of Informa- 


tion and Extension Services he has shown 
an aptitude for the organisation of agricul- 
tural education and the administration of 
informational services in general. 


Heavy Penality for Breaches of Branding-of-Frait'Cases Regulations. 


MANY growers are diaregarding the regulatioiif 
governing the branding of fruit and tomato 

cases. 

Commenting on these breaches, the 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) stated that the regula- 
tions required all cases containing fruit or 
tomatoes to be legibly branded or labelled 
on the outside with the name and address 
of the person by whom the fruit was packed. 


or with other prescribed particulars. Old 
names and brands should be obliterated. 

Growers not familiar with the require- 
ments should consult their local fruit 
inspector or communicate with the Depart- 
ment, said Mr. Graham. Fruit or tomatoes 
in cases not properly branded or labelled 
in accordance with the Act would not be 
allowed to be sold and the grower in addi- 
tion rendered himself liable to a penalty of 
^ 50 - 


Jumor Farmers to Compete in International Stock Judgmg Competition. 


Three members of Junior Farmers' Clubs 
are to leave by the “Orion” for England 
on 4th May to compete in the International 
Stock Judging Competition at the Royal 
Show, York, this year. 


The boys are Ken Henry, of the Numbaa 
Junior Farmers' Club, Nowra; Jack Martin, 
of the Albion Park Junior Farmers' Club; 
and Allan Turner, of the Kiewa Valley 
Junior Farmers' Club, Victoria. 


Horses Leaving Tick Areas 

Regulatory dipping or spraying of horses leaving 
the cattle tick quarantine areas is to be rigidly 
enforced, states the Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., 
Minister for Agriculture. 

From time to time objections have been raised 
by stockowners to the treatment of horses leaving 
tick quarantine areas or crossing from Queensland 
into New South Wales from infested areas and 
not infrequently applications have been made for 
the waiving of the regulations regarding dipping 
or spraying of such animals said Mr. Graham. 

A year or ^ so ago, when horses from the 
Northern Territory were brought into New South 
Wales without treatment, they were found to be 


Must be Dipped or Sprayed. 

carrying ticks, and the Department of Agriculture 
had been put to considerable expense in ensuring 
that this pest was completely destroyed. 

The necessity for rigid enforcement of the 
regulations, the Minister pointed out, was well 
illustrated by the experience of New Caledonia. 
During the war years Queensland horses had been 
taken to this island for military purposes, but no 
precautions had been taken to rid them of tick 
before they were embarked. Cattle ticks were 
now present throughout the island and had multi- 
plied to such an extent as to make heavy infesta- 
tions fairly common. In order to gain control of 
the pest, French authorities had had to construct 
t6o dips for the treatment of infested cattle. 


Use of Farmyard 

Farmyard manure should be used with discretion 
where lawns are concerned. It sometimes attracts 
insects and if used in large quantities may leave 
a residue of organic matter which may prove 
harmful if allowed to accumulate from year to 
year. There is also the certainty that weed seeds 
will be jntrodweed in farmyard manure; many 
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Manure on Lawns. 

of the most troublesome weeds are introduced in 
this way. 

Fine, well-decomposed manure may be applied 
lightly to lawns with beneficial results, but the 
best use to which this material can be put is to 
utilise it as a me^s of forming a compost with 
leaves, grass cuttings, loam and sand. 
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ROBINSON’S 

STANDARD BROADCASTER 

For Top-dressing 
Pastures and pro- 
moting grass growth 

Also available with 
rubber tyres and 
tractor hitch. 

PROMPT DELiVERY 
But supplies are short so 
piace your order now. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 

Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 

608 Harris Street, Sydney 

Melbourne Brisbane 


ATTENTION- 

All Lucerne Growers! 

Introducing 

THE NEW 

A.S.L. WYDESPRED SPRAY 

Three Moves in One 

Saves Labour Costs 

The Revolutionary features of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED SPRAY is the 
fact that it permits of 24 hour irrigation with only night and morning 
movements of the spray line. It is arranged for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. It can 

be used with standard irrigation piping. ^ Wydespred. 

For full particulars write to: 

ALFRED SNASHALL Pty. Ltd. 

500 KENT STREET. SYDNEY. PHONE M2896 
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).D.T. 


(dichloro — diphenyle— trichiorethane) 

NO verm dust ,2% D.O.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with 2^ actual Nicatina.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 { 2 % D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper Oxy-Chlorlde.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECiAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK OUSTERS £6 14s. Od. Net 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net 

I H.P. 4.cycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £26 Os. Od. Net 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

w A real ** one man ** power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving singie 
action pump at maximum pressure of 150 lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 

Price £63 Net nozzle and hose cock. 

Larger and mounted models • Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but Is 
also available available in all sizes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

PHONE>M344«. TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY 
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Stbks contributed by tljc Entomological branch. 

'' INSECT PESTS OF BEANS. 


THE principal pests of beans are the bean fly, the red spider, the green vegetable bug, 
aphids, thrips, the leaf-hopper or jassid, and the bean ** weevil.’* Pests of lesser importance 
that occur mainly in locaJued areas are the green mirid bng, pseudo-loopers, the tomato 
moth, the bean butterfly and the bean pod borer. 


The Bean Fly. 

{Agromyza phaseoli.) 

The bean fly is essentially a coastal pest 
in New South Wales, where it occurs from 
the Queensland border to as far south as 
Wollongong. It is also a pest of beans in 
the Moree district. All climbing types, as 
well as bush types, of beans are attacked, 
but broad beans are not infested. | 

This insect is a summer and autumn pest 
and is not troublesome in spring. The 
damage to the plant is caused by the mag- 
gots or larvae of the fly, which feed within 
the stem. The adults, which are small black 
flies measuring about 1/12 of an inch in 
length, may be seen on the leaves as soon 
as the plants are well through the ground. 
The flies lay their eggs in the leaves and 
within two days in warm weather the larvae 
hatch from the eggs. At first the larvae 
tunnel through the leaves, then they burrow 
down the leaf-stalks and finally make their 
way into the stem. 

The larvae become fully-fed in about 
eight or nine days, then enter the pupal stage 
within the stems, and about nine or ten days 
later emerge as adult flies. The life-cycle 
from egg to adult may occupy less than three 
weeks in summer, but under cooler con- 
ditions development is much slower, and 
the period may be three to four months. 

During winter there is heavy mortality in 
all stages of the fly, and with the greatly 
reduced rate of development, very few flies 
survive to infest spring crops. Infestation 
is usually extremely light in all sowings 
made between June and October, but in most 


areas, by about the end of December, the 
flies have so increased in numbers that they 
cause severe infestation in sowings made at 
this time. Infestation usually continues 
to be severe, along the central coast until 
about the end of April and on the north coast 
until about the end of May. 

As the larvae destroy all the inner tissues 
of the stems, severely infested plants turn 



Bean Plants showing Damage Caused by Larvae 
of the Bean Fly. 
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yellow when they are about eight or ten 
days old and commence to fall over and to 
die off. In lighter infestations, the plants 
become yellow, and the stems swollen and 
cracked and easily broken off by wind. 

Control. 

The follow'ing sprays are recommended 
for control of bean fly: 

1. D.D.T. emulsion (20 

per cent. . . . . 3 fluid oz. 

Water . . • • 4 gallons. 

or 

2. Nicotine sulphate . . i fluid oz. 

White oil emulsion .. 6Jfluidoz 
Water . . • • 4 gallons. 

It is important that the first application of 
spray be made when the first plants which 
show through the ground in any particular 
sowings are not more than three days old. 
For instance, plants commencing to show, 
say, on Monday morning, should be sprayed 
on Wednesday. The second spraying should 
be made three days after the first, and subse- 
quent applications at intervals of four days. 

A regular spray schedule is most impor- 
tant and must be adhered to in order to 
destroy the adults on the leaves and the 
eggs and larvae from time to time in the 
leaf-blades, as when the larvae enter the 
leaf-stalks or the stems they are not affected 
by the sprays. Neglect of even a day in 
the routine applications may enable suffi- 
cient maggots to enter the stems and cause 
serious injury. 

In most areas where bean fly occurs, 
sowings made in January and February and 
up to the middle of March should be sprayed 
six to eight times, or until blossoming com- 
mences ; while sowings made during the 
latter half of March, at the approach of 
cool weather, should receive four to six 
applications, and April sowings only two to 
four sprayings. 

Only the upper surfaces of the leaves 
need to be sprayed, and 40 gallons of spray 
mixture usually is more than sufficient to 
spray an acre once. 


Red Spider. 

( T etranychus urticae . ) 

The common red spider is a small mite, 
the adults of which are just large enough to 
be seen without magnification. It has a 
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wide range of host plants and may cause 
serious injury to bean plants during dry 
weather. 

These mites, which vary in colour from 
greenish-grey to brick-red, occur mainly on 
the undersides of the leaves, where they 
both feed and spin fine webs over the sur- 
face. The leaves become motjled in appear- 
ance, and, where infestation is severe, may 
turn yellow and fall prematurely. Most 
damage is caused during January to April. 

The mites thrive best in hot, dry weather, 
when their life-cycle, from egg to adult, 
is nine to eleven days. Many generations 
may occur during the year. 

Control. 

Clean cultivation to destroy weeds which 
may harbour the pest is important in pre- 
venting infestation. Red spiders may be 
observed crawling over the ground in the 
vicinity of heavily infested plants, and there- 
fore any old infested and spent bean plants 
should be turned under without delay to 
prevent the mites spreading to adjacent 
uninfested crops. 

A dust consisting of a mixture of fine 
sulphur two parts and hydrated lime one 
part (by weight) may be used to control 
the mites on bean plants. The hydrated 
lime is added to act as a ^‘carrier” and to 
give an even distribution of the sulphur. 
About 50 lb. of sulphur (75 lb. mixed 
dust), applied with a duster, is sufficient to 
treat an acre. A second application of dust 
should be given a week later. Control 
measures usually are only required during 
summer and early autumn. 


Green Vegetable Bug, 

{Nesara viridula.) 

Bean plants may become heavily infested 
with this bug, and although large numbers 
of the adult bugs may be present in a crop, 
they are not readily seen on account of their 
protective green colour. 

All parts of the plants may be attacked, 
but the most noticeable injury is caused to 
the bean pods. Young bean pods are the 
preferred food, and they become shrivelled 
and distorted as a result of bugs puncturing 
and sucking the sap from them. Well- 
developed bean pods may become pale- 
coloured, dry and blotched in appearance. 
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The bugs overwinter as adults, and com- 
mence to lay their eggs about the middle of 
September, and become most numerous 
during February and March. 

Control. 

Clean cultivation is an important factor 
in control, and as the bugs congregate 
amongst the leaves of old and spent plants, 
destruction of these, together with the bugs 
thereon, helps to prevent increase and re- 
infestation. 

The immature bugs may be dusted with 
py rethrum powder mixed just before use 
with an equal quantity of 2>2 per cent, 
nicotine dust. They may also be destroyed 
by spraying with D.D.T. emulsion — 3 fluid 
oz. of a 20 per cent, emulsion, to 4 gallons 
water ; but, to avoid the danger of poisonous 
residues occurring on the pods, crops should 
be treated at blossoming time or while the 
pods are still small. 

In most districts this pest is now largely 
controlled by the introduced wasp parasite. 
Micro phanur us bosalis, the larvae of which 
develop within the eggs of the bug. 

Aphids or Plant-lice. 

{Aphis spp.) 

During the spring French beans arc sub- 
ject to heavy aphid infestations which may 
cause serious damage, especially in dry 
weather. Aphids feed by puncturing the 
tissues and extracting the sap from the plant 
and cause curling and drying of the leaves. 
Young plants may be attacked soon after 
they appear above the ground. On older 
plants the undersides of the leaves become 
infcvSted, while all parts of the young growth 
may be covered. Where infestation contin- 
ues to be severe for some time the plants 
become very stunted and there is a consider- 
able reduction in yield. 

Aphids also spread mosaic disease of 
beans which itself may seriously affect yield. 

The aphids most commonly found on 
beans are small, dark-brown or black species. 
The winged forms migrate to the plants 
first, and these give birth to living young 
which become wingless females. 

Broad beans are very susceptible to aphid 
attack and the young growth, flower buds 
and forming pods may become stunted and 


deformed, while the leaves below may be- 
come spotted by the quantities of **honey- 
dew” which the aphids excrete. 



Aphids on Young Bean Shoots. 


Control. 

Spray with : 

1. Nicotine sulphate .. 1 fluid oz. 

White oil emulsion . . (ij fluid oz. 
U^ater . . . • 4 gallons. 

or 

2. D.D.T. emulsion (20 

l)cr cent 3 fluid oz. 

^^^"ater . . • • 4 gallons. 

More than one application of spray may 
be necessary. In some seasons aphids are 
kept in check by insect predators and 
parasites. 

Thrips. 

{Thysanoptera.) 

Thrips are small, delicate insects which 
feed by means of rasping or scraping away 
the surface of the plant cells and then 
sucking up the saj) which exudes. They in- 
fest various weeds, etc., as well as cultivated 
plants, and feed mainly on the under-sur- 
faces of the leaves. They also attack the 
flowering portions and very young pods of 
bean plants. The pods may become curled 
and distorted owing to the injury. 

Control. 

The plants should be sprayed with D.D.T. 
when three weeks old and again just before 
blossoming. 
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Formula : 

D.D.T. emulsion (20 per 
cent.) .. .. .. 3 fluid oz. 

Water . . . . • • 4 gallons. 

The mixture should be applied as a coarse 
driving spray and as far as possible to the 
under-surfaces of the leaves. 


Bean Leaf>hopper or Jassid. 

(Empoasca sp.) 

Leaf-hoppers are small, yellowish-green 
insects, which migrate to beans from ad- 
jacent weed growth, or from old bean 
plants. In their adult stage they are winged, 
and when disturbed both hop and flv for 
short distances. They are usually found 
beneath the leaves, where, in their adult and 
immature stages, they feed by sucking the 
sap from the plants. The older leaves be- 
come curled and develop irregular yellow 
patches, that later become brown and die. 

Control. 

Spray with D.D.T. emulsion (20 per 
cent.), 3 fluid oz., water, 4 gallons. 


The Bean-seed " Weevil.” 

{Bruchus obtectus,) 

Both the larvae and adults of this insect 
attack bean seeds, either in the field or 
during storage. In the field the beetles lay 
their eggs on the pods. The grubs enter 
and feed inside the developing seeds, and 
soon after the crop is harvested the grubs 
are ready to pupate or enter their chrysalis 
stage and develop into adult beetles. In 
storage the beetles lay their eggs amongst 
the seeds and the grubs that hatch from the 
eggs eat their way into the seed. If uncon- 
trolled the weevils will continue to breed in 
storage until finally the seed is destroyed. 

Control. 

The insects may be controlled by dusting 
the seed beans thoroughly, with either 
copper oxychloride or kaolin, the quantity 
used being i lb. of either dust to i bushel 
(60 lb), of seeds. The copper oxychloride 
is poisonous. 


Every seed must be coated with the dust. 
This will prevent the small larvae from eat- 
ing their way into the seeds, but larvae al- 
ready feeding within lyill continue to develop 
and later emerge as afets. The dusts, how- 
ever (copper oxychloride and kaolin in 
particular) will prevent these adults from 
causing further infestation. 

Clean seed may be protected from infesta- 
tion by storing in stout muslin bags or in 
large tins which the weevils cannot enter. 

Infested seed should be fumigated for 
24 hours with carbon bisulphide, in an air- 
tight container, using i fluid oz. to 16 cubic 





The Bean •• Weevil.” 


feet of air space. After fumigation the 
seed should be spread out to dispel the 
fumes. 

WARNING. — No lights of any description 
(pipes, cigarettes, fires or embers, radiators, 
stoves, etc.) must be allowed in or near sheds 
or bnOdings daring the process of fumigation 
with carbon bisulphide. The precaution should 
also be taken to cut off die electric current, and 
steam pipes dbould be allowed to cool before 
proceeding with fumigation. 
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BEAT THIS HAND 


The cards aren’t stacked against you, If you use 
Gargoyle RED Spraying Oil — it’s “ trumps.” 


Originated, developed, made and proved in 
Australia, Gargoyle RED Spraying Oil gives 
maximum control over insect pests during the 
dormant season. 

GABCOTLE 
BSO 
SPBATING Oil 
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WINTER SPRAYS 



Order NOWH 

^Cooper’s OVICIDE 

A Tar Distillate Wash for dormant 
spraying only. 

^CAPSINE (I.C.I. Product) 

D.N.O.C. Dormant Ovicidal Spray 

★ WINTER WASH (l.c.l. Product) 

For dormant spraying. A Tar Distillate 
Wash. 


Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

Williom Cooper S Nephews (Austrolio) Ply. lipiited 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY 

Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies 

such as 

• Cooper’s ALBOLEUM— An Emulsified White Oil 

• Cooper’s ARSINETTE— 'A Lead Arsenate Powder 

• Cooper’s BORDINETTE— A Copper Fungicide 

• Cooper’s DEEDUST-— A 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

• Cooper’s DD-50*-<A D.D.T. Dispersible Powder 

• Cooper’s KATAKILLA — ^A Non-Polsonous Derrls Wash 

• CUPROX (l.c.l. Product) — A Re-dlspersIble Copper Oxychloride 
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Green Mirid Bug. 

(Megacoclum modestum,) 

In some seasons a small green mirid bug, 
which measures a little more than one-sixth 
of an inch in length, attacks bean plants. 
The bugs attack the growing shoots and the 



flower buds, preventing further develop- 
ment and causing a condition known as 
''blind eye'' which results in considerable 
reduction of crop. Injury of this kind is 
usually confined to the months of October 
and November. 

Control. 

Spray with D.D.T. 

Formula : 

D.D.T. emulsion (20 per 
cent.) . . • • 3 fluid oz. 

Water . . . . . . 4 gallons. 


Caterpillars. 

The Pseudo-Looper Moth. 

(Plusia spp.) 

The caterpillars of this moth, which meas- 
ure up to 13^ inches in length, have a 
characteristic looping action when crawling. 
The fully-fed larva spins a thin, transparent 
silken cocoon on the foliage of the host 
plant on which it has developed. The adults 
may be recognised by the small silvery 
markings on their forewings. At times the 
caterpillars injure the leaves of commercial 
bean crops but they are mainly a pest in 
home gardens. 



Larva, Cocoon, and Adult of a Pseudo>iooper 


The Tomato Moth. 

(Heliothis arm ig era. i 
The caterpillars of this well-known i)esl 
of tomatoes have a wide range of ho.^t plant.s. 
including beans, and althougli i)rcsent in 
most districts each year, only occasional 1\' 
cause serious crop loss. 



2 3 


I. — Adult of Tomato Moth. 

2. — Pupa. 3, — Catarpiliar. 
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The fully-fed larva, which measures about 
inches in length, is very variable in 
colour. It may be pale yellowish, green or 
even dark grey. The pupal stage is passed 
in the soil. 

The Bean Butterfly. 

( Z, hccria labradus. ) 

llie larvae or caterpillars of this small 
“blue'' butterfly sometimes cause damage to 
beans by eating the flowers, or chewing holes 
in the pods. They also feed on various other 
legumes. 



Th« BMn'Butttrfly. 

Tvpl^t: Female. \T op right: Male. 

Bottom Uft: Caterpillar (enlarged). 

BwomrigAt: Pupa (enlarged). 

The green colouration of the small larvae 
renders them almost invisible in the crop, 
but the adults, which measure less than an 
inch across their expanded wings, may be 
seen flitting about in the sunlight over the 
plants. The upper surface of the wings of 
the female is dull blue-grey with brighter 
iridescent blue near the body; in the male 
the wings are lilac blending into metallic 
brown. 


The Bean Pod Borer. 

{Maruca testulalis,) 

This insect was recorded in 1939 as a pest 
of beans reaching the Sydney market from 
the north of New South Wales, but it does 
not appear to have been noted since then. 



Moth of Bftin Pod Boror. 

The damage is caused by the larva, which 
tunnels into the bean pod and feeds on the 
seeds ; the cavity becomes filled with excre- 
ment and the bean rots. The adult is a 
small moth which measures slightly more 
than an inch across the expanded wings. 

Control of Caterpillars. 

For the control of the different cater- 
pillars that attack beans, either spray or dust 
with D.D.T. 

The spray : 

D.D.T. emulsion (20 per 
cent.) . . . . • • 3 fitiid oz. 

Water . . . . • • 4 gallons. 

The dust: 

2 per cent. D.D.T. powder. 

Crops should be treated at the early 
podding stage, preferably, and where this is 
not possible and crops are in production, 
they should be picked over heavily before 
treating, to avoid the risk of undesirable 
spray residues occurring on the pods. 


The Friday Pack. — ^New 

Samples of a new type of fruit case now in use 
in the United States have been received ^ the 
Division of Horticulture. Known as the Friday 
Pack (after its inventor, Mr. Paul Friday) it 
consists of a light-weight collapsible wooden case, 
together with thick paper trays for holding Uic 
fruits in position. 

The main advanUges claimed are improved 
protection from bruising, ease of packing, rapid 
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Tjrpe U.S.A. Fruit Case. 

cooling in cool store and light weight. The 
inventor is interested in the possibility of manu- 
facture in Australia and is keen to receive 
comments on its applicability to conditions in this 
country. 

Observations and tests on the samples received 
are to be made under local conditions by the 
Division of Horticulture. 
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1. Woollif Aphid on branch 
ah owing Woolly mass, 2. Parasitized and nn 
parasitized Aphids, The Woolly Aphid 
Parasite Aphelinas ntali (enlarged) 


SPRAY CALENDAR 


CITRUS 


White Louse — use Neptune Lime Sulphur plus Neptune 
Spray Spreader. 

Sooty Blotch — use Neptune Lime Sulphur or 
Bordeaux Mixture plus Neptune White Spraying Oil. 

DECIDUOUS 

While pruning, watch tor the following pests — Red 
Mites. Woolly Aphid, San Jose and other Scales, 
Peach and Cherry Aphids. 

And prepare for your winter and spring spraying by 
ordering now from your local Neptune Agent your 
requirements of the following Neptune spray;: — 

PALSOL CLARIFOL APHIDOL WINSOL 
PREPARED RED SPRAYING OIL 'A' and 'C 
D.D.T. SPRAYING EMULSION 
LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 



Order Neptune Sprayt 
from your 

LOCAL NEPTUNE AGENT 


NEPTUNE OIL GO. PTY. LTD. (incorporated in N.S.W.) 

OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS OF SPRATINO OILS IN AUSTRALIA 
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T*l«rrunB: “Virta*”, -- 

Sydney. PHone: TT 


I SEMI-PORTABLE 
^ BALL BEARING... 
SHEARING PLANT 

Outstanding in Performance . . . 
Low in Price! 

Designed and built for those requiring 
a simple yet efficient outfit, can be 
conveniently placed on the floor of 
shed, or on level ground in yard and 
paddock . . . All metal construction • . . 
Self-aligning Ball Bearings through- 
out. Down Tubes. Single Belt Drive 

Write for particulars. 

/nOfFAT-VIKTlE LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 

laoi. EPSOM ROAD, ROSEBERY, N.S W. 


GRAZCOS DRENCHES 


Now is the time to use 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 

(Double Strength) 

For Livor Fluke and large Stomach Worms 

5 Gallon Drums— 15/9 per gallon Im (| 

1 Gallon Drums— 16/6 M , 

F.O.R. Sydney) I wj^ 

Insist on GRAZCOS DRENCHES 


GRAZCOS 

The Graziers’ Co-operative Shearine Co. Ltd. 

Grazcot House: 46 Young Street, Sydney 
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POLL STRIKE IN RAMS. 



B.H.C. as a Preventive. 

Further Trials 
at 

Nyngan and Trangie. 


(j. J. Sii.\NAiiA\. B.Sc.Agr., .\ssistanl iMitoinologist. and 
\\ II. Moru'.v, H.V.Sc., ll.n.A., W'terinary OtVicci. 


A HIGH incidence of poll strike is common in Merino rams unless special precautions are 
taken to prevent strike. These measures include removal of wool from around the horns, 
shearing twice yearly and treatment of the polls with various dressings, which usually 
contain boracic acid of arsenic. 

Until the value of B.H.C. as a poll strike preventive was demonstrated in the 
trials at Blandford and Trangie, no promising means of protecting Merino ramr> from head 
strike were available'. The results from the preliminary work with this cheirJial are now 
supported by further trials at Nyngan and Trangie. A number of strikes occurred on 
rams’ heads in the investigations, but the differences between the numbers of strikes in 
the treated and untreated rams are significant"^' in each experiment. 


Four experiments with IkII.C'., as a poll 
.strike preventive, arc dcserilied in this re- 
port. Two B.H.C. dispersions were used 
at i.o per cent, concentration. In addition, 
rains were treated with 0.75 and t.o per 
cent. B.H.C. emulsion. An unusually .severe 
“fly w^ave’’ was experienced during the 
ex})erinients, especially during late October 
and early November, 1947. The table of 
results summarises the trial and includes the 
]Ter cent, of poll strikes in both treated and 
untreated rams, which were grazed together 
in each experiment. 

Experiment 1: Trangie Experiment .Farm. 

On 15th September the polls of 87 rams, 
August shorn, were jetted with an experi- 
mental line of B.H.C. dispersible powder 
(dispersion A) at i.o per cent, using a 
power-jetting plant at a pressure of 30 to 40 

The X* values for experiments i, 2, 3 and 4 are 

23*3, 40*2. 17*4 and 91*7 respectively (P < o-oi). 


lb. per S(iiiarc inch. The dispersion was 
applied with a two-jet nozzle at rate of 
])ints per ram and the wool on tlie poll 
was completely wetted. A control group of 
St) rams wa.s left untreated. 


PoLi, Strike Jncikknies in 

l^AM^. 


h.xjM'rinxTit. 

rreatineiits. 

1 1 )iir.Tti(in 
ot 

j Inal- 

Nil of 
Slieef). 

Per cent. 

Poll 

Strike. 

1 

> 

Untreated 

I -o per {'en I . 


[■ 86 

407 

TraiiKio 

B.H.C. dispersion A 

tiays 



- 

Untri'ated 

i-operefiil. 


64 j 

17*5 

T rai gitt 

B.H.C. flispersion B 

days 

98 ! 

0 

3 

Untreated 

0-7S per rent. 


80 j 

42-5 

Trangie 

B.H.C. emulsion ...1 

so days 

«7 ' 

12-6 

4 

Untreated 

I’O per rent. 


60 

03’9 

Nyngan 

B.H.C. emulsion ... 

days 

66 

. 7*6 


♦ Trial terminated after z(i clays. 

Note. — B.H.C. with 13 jier cent, gamma isomer contmt. 
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Experimi^Bt 2: S. Attstin, Wambiana, Trangie. 

A hand-jetting plant was used to jet the 
])olls of 98 rams, which had been shorn 
about six months previously, with i.o per 
cent, dispersion of B.li.C. (proprietary line 
dispersion B). The sheep were treated at the 
rate of four rams per gallon on 30th 
October. The control group comprised 
64 rams. 

Experiment 3: Trangie Experiment Farm. 

A group of 87 rams, August shorn, was 
jetted on the poll with 0.75 ])er cent. 
B.H.C. on 25th September at the rate of 
8 rams ])cr gallon. The power- jetting plant 
was used and the jetting was conducted 
with a variable pressure not less than 40 lb. 
per square inch. This experiment was de- 
signed to economise on both materials and 
time of operation. The jetting nozzle was 
thrust into the wool behind each horn and 
given two momentary squirts. The amount 
of wool receiving treat metit was limited, A 
inol) of 80 control rams was maintained. 

A. B.H.C.-xylol emulsion concentrate, made 
in the laboratory, was used in this experi- 
ment. 

Experiment 4: Canonba Station, Nyngan. 

The polls of 66 rams, shorn five months 
previously, were jetted on 18th September 
with 1.0 per cent. B.H.C., again laboratory- 
prepared, and run wdth an equal number of 
untreated rams. The rams were treated 
with a stirrup pump at the rate of 4 rams 
per gallcm. 

Discussion. 

It will be seen in the table of results that 

B. H.C. dispersion and emulsion at i.o per 
cent, gave a significant decrease in the in- 
cidence of poll strikes for eight weeks. In 
Experiment 2 in which 1.0 per cent. B.H.C. 
dispersion was used, no head strikes were 
obtained for 26 days, after which the trial 
was concluded. At Nyngan, where 93.9 per 
cent, strike occurred in untreated rams, 7.6 
per cent, strikes were recorded in rams 
which had been treated with 1.0 per cent. 


B.H.C. With reference to Experiment 3, 
in which an attempt was made to simplify 
the treatment and thereby increase speed of 
Operation, it is indicated that the wool on 
the poll area was insufficiently wetted, as 
12.6 per cent, strikes occurred in the treated 
group. 

Further work is required to decide both 
the concentration of, and the form in which 
B.H.C. is most effective as a poll strike 
preventive. However, sheep owners could 
protect their rams from head strike with 
1.0 per cent. B.H.C. as either a dispersion 
or emulsion for eight weeks, at the rate of 
not less than four rams per gallon. In treat- 
ing the polls particular care should be taken 
to ensure that the wool immediately behind 
the horns is well saturated, as this region 
is si)ecially attractive to blowflies. 

It has been reported previously that mild 
to severe head strike in rams had been effec- 
tively treated with 1.0 per cent. B.H.C. emul- 
sion without removal of the woor. Extreme 
care was taken to ensure that all ‘‘pockets” 
of maggots were treated with the dressing. 
If it seems necessary to shear away wool 
to trace the maggot “leads,” then as much 
wool as possible should be left to retain the 
B.H.C. and thus prevent restrike. 

It is understood that limited supplies of 
proprietary lines of B.H.C. .suitable for use 
as preventives of poll strike in rams, are 
now available. 
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Two hives of bees are to be forwarded from 
Ilawkesbury Agricultural College apiary to Saigon, 
Indo-China. 

The Australian Trade Commissioner in Singa- 
pore and the Commonwealth Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture are interested in this 
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project. Apart from three small colonies for- 
warded last year from the College, which survived 
the long air trip, there are no honey bees in 
Indo-China. It is thought, however, that the addi- 
tional hives to be forwarded will ensure of a good 
establishment in that country. — W. A. Goodacrk, 
Special Livestock Officer (Bees). 
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APIARY NOTES 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN FOUL BROOD. 

W. A. Goodacre, Spxtcial Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 

OBSERVATIONS of considerable interest in connection with the development of 
American Foul Brood {Uorilhis hirvae) were made recently by the Department. An 
occasion had arisen where it was necessary to make a practical test of honey which had 
presumably been mixed with infected brood comb. In the first place, the Department’s 
Biolog^ist, by centrifuging a sample of the honey and then carrying out a microscopical 


examination, reported that spores similar to 

1 lowcver, to make a dethiiic <iiagnosis, 
one leaspoonfnl of tlie infected honey was 
fed to a strong three-frame nucleus colony 
which had been isolated for the purpose. 
Lillie food had been stored in the hive, 
and the nurse bees eagerly took up the 
lioney, which was jjoured in a thin stream 
along a couple of the frame top-bar.s. In- 
cidentally, it was rather distressing to see 
them consuming the honey, which, at the 
time, we felt rather sure had been l^aited 
with ‘kA.F.B.” and would later be turned 
into brood food and fed to young bee larvae, 
where the disease would develoj). 

Results from Feeding Infected Honey. 

The motive in feeding only one teaspoon- 
ful of the baited honey was to test the in- 
fective nature of such a small quantity. 
The bees were fed this quantity on i2th 
February, 1948, and a close watch was kept 


A.F.B.” disease were present. 

for symptoms of the ‘ A.F.IL” disease to 
develop. On 24th February, although n(» 
outward signs of disease could be detected, 
a small patch of cappings over the brood 
was removed, disclosing the presence of two 
d(!ad larvae. 'Jdiese were stretched out along 
the l(jwer walls of their brood cells, and 
that ])early lustre associated with he^althy 
larvae at this age was not present. Fu! 
addition to the change in colour to a dulU 
grey, their bodies had slumped in the centre. 
The condition was similar to the larvae 
indicated by arrow in the accomi)anying 
illustration. 

Quick Development under Certain Conditions. 

nacillus larvae exists in two forms (to- 
gether with the transition stages one to the 
other). These are the spore form, and the 
rod-shaped or vegetative form. The spores 
first germinate and form chains of rods, 
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which grow and multiply till the food supply 
<leteriorates, then revert to si)ores. 

(')ii examination of the two larvae, the 
Departmental Biologist submitted the follow- 
ing report: — 



American Foul Brood. 


No. i.--J^irge numbers of Bacillus larvae 
rods with occasional spores were found in 
this larva. 

No. J.-- Large numbers of s])ores of 
J^acillus larvae were found in this specimen. 

It will thu.s be seen that the spore-laden 
honey must have been fed to the experi- 
mental larvae very soon after being 
])laced in tlie hive, .since spores were already 
coirmencing to recur in larva No. i. No. 2, 
in which all rod forms had reverted to 
spores wa.'* in a more advanced stage of 
infection than N(». 1. 

A further examination of the infected 
nucleus hive on 28tli February revealed that 
the larvae dead of the disease were becom- 
ing discoloured, and showed ropiness 
characteristic of ‘’A.F.B.” There was also 
some tendency towards formation of scales 
(the dead larvae drying up on the lower 
part of their brood cells'). At this stage, 
sixteen days from the time the baited honey 
had been fed, field symptoms Avere suffi- 
ciently advanced to allow detection of the 
disease. A further examination on 8 th 
March revealed extensive infection with all 
field symptoms well developed, and on com- 
pletion of this inspection the colony was 
fumigated and all dead bees and other 
material burned. 

These tests revealed that the baited honey 
had been most virulent in its action, and 
having been fed to bees at a time when little, 
if any, supplies were coming in from natural 
held * sources, the full development of 
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“A.F.B.” disease proved more rapid than is 
usually believed to be the case. 

Infectious Nature of Baited Honey. 

Such feeding of baited honey would be 
more likely to result in an infection than 
the usual means by which the disease is 
spread; bees robbing from an infected hive, 
or gaining access to extracted honey pro- 
duced from an apiary where a number of 
hives might have been infected. The reason 
for this is that much of the honey in 
diseased hives may have been stored direct 
from the fields, and would not contain such 
a large number of spores; also that honey 



Spores of American Foul Brood. 



Vegetative Rod Form of Bacillus lanae. 


which has been extracted from a number of 
hives, only odd ones of which may have 
been diseased, would not have such a high 
spore content. 

Whilst it is conceded that these two com- 
mon causes of infection do constitute a 
serious factor in the spread of the disease, 
it is often found that honey and brood 
combs interchanged from infected hives to 




Fordsoti "^Major” has the rugged strength 
and ample power necessary for Australian 
Agriculture, in jobs ranging from small mixed 
< arming to broad acres cultivation, 
rhie power-in-the-paddock is not obtained by 
increased fuel consumption or slower working 
speed, but comes from vital features of design. 
Iliese advances include a high compression, 
high turbulence cylinder head ; improved 

carburettor and vaporising system, new clutch 
and final drive. 

Other for better work ” features are: — 
marine- type, polar inductor magneto, weather 
and dust proof: two air cleaners: independent 
rear wheel brakes (optional Agricultural models). 
Optional equipment that adds to Major’s 
versatility incudes, electric starting and 
lighting, hydraulic power lift, power-take-off. 



MORE 
AT THE 

Spiral-bevel 
and double- 
pinioD final 
drive reduces 
frictional 
losses, thereby 
making more 
power avail- 
a b I e at 
the drawbar. 


Large single- 
plate clutch 
gives smooth and 
certain engage- 
ment at every 
tpeed and load. 

POWER 

DRAWBAR 



FM37-2'» 

Fordson Service— Everywhere 

Distributor: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD,, 369-385 Wattle Street, ULTIMO 


and Fordson MAJOR is backed by 

Enquire from your State 


OR FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 


FORD MOTOR UOMPAhY OF AUSTRAIIA PTY. LTD, (INC. IN VIC,) HOMEBUSH, N.S.W. 
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HORMONE WEEDKILinC . . . 


"Methoxone*' if honnleif 
to grasses ond cereals but 
effective against a wide 
range of noxious weeds. 

*'Methoxone‘' is non-poison- 
ous, nondnflammoble and 
non-corrosive. 

"Methoxone" is ovailoble 
for control of WEEDS in 
CROPS. PASTURES and 
TURFS. 



FIRST STAGE 

The weed absorbs '‘Meth- 
oxone" which causes a 
serious physiological dis- 
turbance owing to the high 
concentration of the hor- 
mone in the plant. 

SECOND STAGE 

The stems thicken and 
leaves become twisted and 
contorted. 


Here are a few of the 
troublesome weeds de- 
stroyed by "Methoxone" — 
Bathurst and Noogoora 
burrs. Hoary cress. Nut 
grass. Bindweed. Water 
hyacinth. Horehound. Stag- 
gerweed. Stinkwort. various 



THIRD STAGE 

The foliage changes colour 
and the weed dies. Mean- 
while. cereal crops also 
sprayed are completely 
unharmed. 


Thistles and the common flat weeds of turf. 



W-l-24 


METHOXONE 


SELECTIVE WEED KILLER 
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clean ones by the bee-farmer (before he 
realises the disease is present) cause further 
and more serious spread of this brood 
disease in the apiary. In all cases where 
brood disease has been spread througliout 
an apiary in the usual way, as referred to 
above, it is found in various stages of 
development, i.e., some colonies more 
advanced than others. 

Apiaries Maliciously Infected? 

In a recent case, officers of the Depart- 
ment inspected two apiaries, and found 129 
hives out of 130 infected with 
the disease being at the same early stage of 
development throughout the apiary. All 
features of the outbreak indicated that the 
hives had been maliciously baited with highly 
infectious material — perhaps similar lo the 
experimental sample fed to the colony by 
the Department, as mentioned earlier. 

The two infected apiaries were about two 
miles apart; a close inspection during the 
l)revious month had failed to locate the pre- 
sence of any disease, or even a possible 
source from which such general infection 
could have been spread, nor could any such 
source of infection be located at the time 
the disease was found. 

Actually, the baited honey witli which the 
practical test was carried out was found 
on an apiary in the same district. Hence 
the necessity for the practical test and 


observations, which proved very enlighten* 
ing as to the development of the disease. 


Bees at the Royal Show. 

Comments were made by the press 
recently, concerning bees being kept for a 
lengthy^ period in observation hives at the 
Royal Show, and the obvious distress which 
occurs. 

Actually, ten days is too long for bees to 
be kept in single-frame observation hives 
without either reconditioning or an oppor- 
tunity of cleansing flight. Under natural 
conditions, however, bees can be kept for 
much longer periods in a hive where they 
are not disturbed by light, which induces 
excessive activity. This is instanced by the 
fact that, in the early days, hives of bees 
were shipped from European countries to 
Australia in sailing boats. 

In single-frame observation hives, the 
light and the unnatural conditions which 
cause excessive activity (and therefore a 
corresponding increase in consumption of 
stores) make it necessary for bees to be 
allowed cleansing flights at least once every 
four to five days if they are to be kept in 
good condition. White combs in observation 
hives, which further increa.se light reflection, 
do not appear to be as suitable as dark 
brood combs. 


Banana Gradinsf. 

New Regulations in Force in Western Australia. 


Banana grading regulations have been gazetted 
recently in Western Australia, In the interests 
of New South Wales banana growers, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has obtained details of the 
regulations, the immediate effects of which are 
as follows : — 

There are five grades : namely, ''Small,” "Sixes,” 
"Sevens,” "Eights” and "Nines.” The lengths of 
the bananas for these grades arc the same as in 
this State, and measurement is made similarly 
around the outside curve of the fruit. No girth 
measurements of the fruit are prescribed for the 
respective grades, so that very thin fruit can be 
forwarded, so long as it complies with the length 
measurement. 

It is also provided in the regulations that each 
external layer of bananas on the top, sides and 
bottom of the case shall be a true indication of 
the grade of the bananas in the case. 


Regulations have also been gazetted to guard 
against introduction of bananas infected with 
"Squirter” disease into Western Australia. No 
bananas will now be admitted into that State, 
from May to September, inclusive, in any year, 
unless they have been "Shirlan” treated on the 
plantation on which they were grown, in accord- 
ance with the standard recommendation for con- 
trol of "Squirter” disease adopted in this State. 

All cases packed with bananas so treated are 
required to be stencilled on one end, "Shirlan 
treated”; or “Shirlan dipped.” Each consignment 
of such bananas must be accompanied by a statu- 
tory declaration signed by the consignor or grower 
to the effect that the fruit has been treated and 
the cases stencilled as abovementioned. Such 
declaration shall be produced by the consignee or 
his agent on demand by an Inspector of the 
Department of Agriculture, Western Australia. 
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Selecting Dairy Cows. 

Useful Points in Outward Appearances. 

♦ 

A. C. Small, Il.D.D., Principal Dairy (Jfticer. 

MANY dairymen who do not keep records of their cows are obliged to rely on outward 
appearance when selecting new stock. 


The ])oints which should be given most 
thought when purchasing new stock are 
tliose that indicate : 

1. The capacity of a cow to walk and 
gather food. 

j. Ca])acitv to digest food eaten. 

3. Capacity to carry a large udder with- 
out discomfort. 

Capacity to Walk and Gather Food. 

Capacity to gather food is governed first 
by a cow’s ability to walk. She should be 
free of any foot or leg weaknesses. Chief 
of these weaknesses are: 

1. ‘‘Splaw’^ footedness; i.c., excessive 

spread of the cloven hoof ; and 

2. “Cow^’ hocks, i.e,, the hocks close to- 

gether and pointing inwards instead 
of slightly outwards, and hind legs 
sloping forward, throwing the body 
weight on the tender part of the rear 
of the hoof. 

Capacity of a cow to gather food is also 
governed by formation of the muzzle and 
jaw. The muzzle should be broad. The 
bottom jaw should be broad and so formed 
that it sets squarely on the top jaw. A cow 
^vith a bottom jaw that slopes gradually is 
termed ‘‘pig'' jawed, and this defect pre- 
vents her gathering her food .supply with 
the necessary degree of .speed. 

Points Indicating Strong Digestive Capacity. 

The main indication of this capacity is a 
strong, well-formed barrel showing plenty 
of depth. The ribs should be well-sprung 
and widely separated. 

A cow's digestive capacity is also indi- 
cated by general appearance of health, such 
as alertness and activity, a full bright eye. 


a moist muzzle, ears elevated and only 
.slightly receding, and a clean, healthy coat. 

Capacity to Carry Large Udder Without 
Discomfort. 

(-)nc of the main points indicating this 
capacity in a cow is length from hip bone 
to pin bone. The front of a cow’s udder 
practically always ends at a line drawn per- 
pendicularly from hip to ground. Therefore, 
the farther forward the hip joint the greater 
the length of the udder. 

W'idth of udder is governed by width of 
the cow’s ])()dy in the udder region. A cow 
should be wide across the hips, and, to 
ensure uniformity of width, the pin bones 
should similarly be widely separated. When 
the.se bones are set clo.sely together, and the 
angle of a line drawn from hip to pin bones 
is accentuated, it usually means that the 
hind legs are close together with the hocks 
turning slightly inward, leaving restricted 
space for udder development. 

For a cow to be able to develop her yield 
to a maximum capacity the hocks should be 
widely separated and should point outwards 
.slightly, so leaving plenty of .space for the 
attachment of the udder. W hen the hocks 
are close together and pointing inwards, 
])ressure is exerted on the udcler when it is 
fully extended with milk. This pressure 
causes soreness and leads to early diminu- 
tion in milk flow. 

Flat thighs and freedom from flesh in the 
area surrounding the escutcheon are quali- 
ties essential to milk production. Round 
thighs, and heavily fleshed hindquarters, 
especially that part below' the pin bones, 
indicate that a cow is utilising her food prin- 
cipally for the development of meat, and 
that there is limited space for inclusion of 
(Continued on page 270.) 
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CHORIOPTIC MANGE IN CATTLE. 

Contributed by Veterinary Branch, Division of Animal Industry. 

THE recent occurrence of Chorioptes hovis in a itnd herd, and iU probable widespread 
incidence throughout the State, suggest that the following description of the condition will 
be of interest to stockowners. 

On the stud property concerned, the use of lime-sulphur solution (1 per cent, 
polysulphide content) gave satisfactory control. 


Chorioptic Mange is a mild, infrequent 
form of mange caused by the mite Chori- 
optes hovis. Jt lives on the surface of the 
skin, and its activity is usually limited to a 
small area. 

The most frequent starting point for this 
disease is the area comprising the root of 
the tail and the grooves on either side. In 
the initial stage, the skin may look as though 
overlaid with varnish, but soon becomes 
covered with fine, dry scales. Moderate 
itching is present. In other cases the disease 
attacks the feet, causing an eczematous con- 
dition of the fetlock region. In neglected 
cases it may spread to the croup, sacral 
region and back, perineum and inner sides 
of the thighs, and occasionally to the scrotum 
or the udder. 

Apart from these severe cases, which are 
rare, and in which the general condition 
becomes affected, the disease is of benign 
character and may persist for years without 
causing any particular trouble, though it 
tends to become aggravated in cold weather. 
It is only slightly contagious. 

Diagonsis. 

This is made by microscopic examination 
of scrapings from recently affected areas, 
when the mites are readily seen. 


Differential diagnosis between the various 
forms of mange depends upon the distribu- 
tion of the lesions and examination of the 
mites. Sucking and biting lice cause itching 
and superficial eczema, but are easily 
detected with the naked eye. They may, on 
the other hand, occur in conjunction with 
mange. Idiopathic pruritis is distinguished 
from mange by the acute onset and the dis- 
tribution of the itching (over large areas of 
surface), and by the negative results of 
microscopic examination. In eczema, in- 
flammatory changes are conspicuous, the skin 
does not become dry and hard, scratching 
with the finger causes little or no itching, 
but the skin is tender to the touch and often 
shows a raw, weeping surface. Ringworm 
is characterised by the circular shape of the 
bald areas and the rounded grey or yellow- 
ish crusts. 

Treatment. 

The hair is clipped from the lesion and its 
surroundings, and the affected area scrubbed 
thoroughly with hot soap and water. Lime 
sulphur solution containing i per cent, poly- 
sulphides at blood temperature is then 
scrubbed or sprayed on to the affected area. 
Treatment is repeated three times a week. 


Selecting Dairy Cows — continued from page 269. 


milk-secreting organs, In addition to being 
small, the udder of such a cow is of heavier 
flesh, and has less capacity to extract from 
the blood the fluid which is subsequently 
converted to milk. 

A cow’s udder should be broad and long 
with a comparatively flat sole, and extend- 
ing well up in the rear. The attachment at 
the rear should be from a gradually sloping 
udder when in full milk. An abrupt ter- 
mination of the udder, both in front and 
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rear, is a decided defect; in such cases the 
udder usually hangs low, hinders the cow 
in her efforts to gather food and more effort 
is required to withdraw the milk. 

The skin of a cow’s udder should be soft 
and silky. 

The flank of a cow should be low, be- 
cause the flank is nature’s protective cur- 
tain for the udder. The udder should be 
attached to the abdominal wall, well up 
from the bottom of the flank. 
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with the NEW British 

FERGUSON SYSTEM 

The new British Ferguson System makes tractor and 
implement work as one complete unit, so that when 
a plough is joined to the tractor by the Ferguson 
System of “three-poinl-linkage,” it is one machine 
designed for ploughing. In the same way, harrow, 
cultivator, etc. — sixteen components in all — work 
as one unit when attached to the tractor. Finger tip 


PENETRATION WITHOUT WEIGHT 

One of the most outstanding features of the 
Ferguson System is the three-point hitch. 
This unique linkage converts the tendency of 
the implements to revolve into a strong 
forward-slant-thniAt that holds down the 
front wheels as well as the rear. A deeper 
cut or heavier going increases this natural 
force, adjusting the tractor automatically. 

New South If ales Distributors: 

BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

8397 FLINDERS STREET, SYDNEY 


control enables you to sit in the driver's seat until 
the job is finished because a small lever within easy 
reach lifts, lowers and controls the implements, 
regulating their depth or angle. 

Big Shipments Constantly Arriving 
Early Delivery Assured 

Pl/FPSA 
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SHEARING AND CRUTCHING PLANTS 

FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
Wolseley production is the out- 
come of 60 years experience in 
Shearing Machinery. 

WOLSELEY OVERHEAD GEAR 
Full Ball-bearing Brackets with 
Spring-link Friction Arm. Sup- 
plied with Double-ended Ball- 
bearing Grinder. 

WOLSELEY WINNER 
An ever-ready, self-contained 
Two Stand Plant with Double- 
ended Grinder. Available as a 
portable, semi - portable or 
stationary model. Powered by 
the Famous All Australian 
BUZACOTT Engine. 

WOLSELEY ONE STAND POST TYPE MODEL 

Comprised of Single Stand and Single-ended Grinder equipped for 
attachment to any post or wall. 

WOLSELEY BALL BEARING FRICTION ARM 

For quickly and inexpensively converting older model Wolseley 
Brackets to Semi-ball bearing type. 


FLY eePKLLANTS. BLOW FLY DRESSiNQ, JBTTINQ FLUIDS, DIPS 


BUZACOTT- Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 

Phone: MA6311. 7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 

1 



WOL.BLKY WINNBR STATIONARY 
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JETTING WITH B.H.C. 
Experiments at Trangie and Bellata. 


G. J. Shanahan, B.Sc.Agr. and F. H. W. Morley, B.V.Sc., H.D.A. 

DURING severe fly waves, such as were experienced m many districts throughout the 
State in the spring and early summer of 1947, constant handling of ewes (in lome 
instances those treated by the Mules and tail operation*) is required, unless additional 
protection against breech and tail strike b afforded by either jetting or crutching or 
both. Since crutching cannot always be hastily arranged grazbrs may find it advantageous 


to jet even ^^mules-ed” ewes whenever a very 

The writers desire to emphasise that it 
has been amply shown that the modified 
Mules operation and tail operation will prac- 
tically eliminate crutch and tail strike in 
merino ewes in most years. Futhermore, it 
is stressed that anyone considering adopting 
jetting as a fly control measure should firstly 
employ the Mules operation thoroughly. 
Local experience will then indicate whether 


* In the 1947 spring and summer fly waves 
Morley observed 20 per cent, breech and tail 
strike in ewes wliich were efficiently treated by 
the modified Mules operation. He also recorded 
11 per cent, breech and tail strike in ewes 
similarly treated, but upon which the tail opera- 
tion as described by Graham and Johnstone, 1947, 
had been performed as well. 


severe fly wave occurs. 

jetting, under severe fly wave conditions, 
in addition, is required. 

The great value of jetting for control of 
lirecch strike is known. Ewes can be 
managed during a severe fly wave by jetting 
with arsenical mixtures, preferably calcium 
arsenite, with a minimum of hand dressing. 
However, despite the undoubted utility of 
arsenicals for this purpose there seems to be 
a need for a readily miscible and less danger- 
ous jetting mixture. 

In an attempt to develop an alternative 
jetting mixture the writers have conducted 
field experiments with B.H.C. with which 
the pioneer work for sheep blowfly control 
was carried out by Harbour and Watt 
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(1945). Whilst these workers, and later, 
Hughes et al (1947), found that B.H.C. 
was not very promising for prevention of 
blowfly strike, mainly body strike, our ex- 
periments indicate that this insecticide will 
give a degree of protection against breech 
strike similar to that given by calcium 
arsenite. 

Our first experiment with B.H.C. against 
breech strike was commenced in autumn of 
1946, but as a low incidence of strike was 
recorded the results from the trial had little 
value. The work was continued during the 
autumn of 1947 when experiments were 
carried out at Trangie and Bellata. 

It is always desirable to have an untreated 
control group, in experiments where an in- 
secticide is under test; however, it is not 
infrequent custom in experimental procedure 
to include a standard recommendation for 
observation as a control group. This plan 
was adopted with our experiments in which 
calcium arsenite was tested against B.H.C. 
emulsion at 0.3 per cent, and 0.5 per cent, 
concentrations. 

The B.H.C. (benzene hexachloride) emul- 
sion concentrate was prepared by dissolving 
the insecticide in xylol and adding a suitable 
emulsifier. The crude chemical, from which 
the concentrate was made, contained 13 per 
cent, gamma isomer. 

The Experimenti. 

Experiments i and 2 were commenced at 
Trangie Experiment Farm and Jew’s Lagoon 
Station, Bellata, with 679 ewes of mixed 
ages and 1,090 maiden ewes, on the 14th 
and 2ist April, 1947, respectively. The 
ewes in each experiment were breech classi- 
fied and arranged into three groups, con- 
tainihg approximately equal numbers of 
class A, B and C type sheep, which were 
jetted about five weeks from crutching with 
0.3 per cent, and 0.5 per cent. B.H.C. emul- 
sion, and calcium arsenite at i.o per cent, 
concentration. The sheep in both experi- 
ments were grazed together. The number 
of sheep per treatment group is shown in 
the table of results. 

Rtsnlti. 

The percentage strikes, at intervals in 
days from jetting in experiments i and 2 
until the 35th and 31st day respectively, for 
the two B.H.C. treatments and the calcium 
arsenite * treatment are given in the table. 
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No figures are available for the percentage 
strike in the various groups for experiment 
No. 2, 35 days from treatment. 


Table of Results. 

(a) Experiment ]. Trangie Experiment Farm, 


Treatment. 

1 

No. of 
Sheep per 
Treatment 

Percentage Strike, 
Progressive Total. 

Days from treatment 


23 

28 

29 

31 

32 

35 

Calcium arsenite 

327 

2-7 

2-7 

3*9 

6-2 

7‘5 

8-8 

0-3 per cent. B.H.C. 

224 

0-5 

0-9 

x*o 

1*8 

4-5 

5-4 

0*5 per cent. B.H.C. 

228 

1*8 

3-1 

31 

3-9 

4-8 

7*9 


(b) Experiment 2. JeiEs Lagoon Station, Bellata. 


Treatment. 

No. of 
Sheep per 
Treatment 

Percentage Strike, 
Progressive Total. 

Days from treatment 


13 

19 

23 

26 

31 

Calcium arsenite 

3t>6 

0-3 

X'9 

2-7 

3-8 

4*9 

0 3 per cent. B.H.C. 

366 

2-4 

4*9 

5-7 

6-8 

8*5 

0*5 per cent. B.H.C. 


x-7 

2-8 

3-6 

4*2 

5*6 


It will be seen from the table of results 
that there were consistently less strikes in 
experiment i throughout the recorded period 
in the two B.H.C. groups than in the control 
group. At the end of five weeks, the time 
for which calcium arsenite is effective, the 
percentage of strikes in the calcium arsenite 
and 0.3 per cent, and 0.5 per cent. B.H.C. 
groups were 8.8 per cent., 5.4 per cent, and 
7.9 per cent, respectively. The differences 
are statistically non-significant (x^=2 ii P 
<o-5> 0.3). 

With reference to experiment 2, the cal- 
cium arsenite treatment was somewhat 
better than the B.H.C. treatments for the 
31 days of the trial. As stated previously, 
figures are not available for the 35th day. 
At 31 days from jetting the percentage 
strikes were 4.9 per cent., 8.5 per cent, and 
5.6 per cent, in the calcium arsenite, and 0.3 
per cent, and 0.5 per cent. B.H.C. groups, 
respectively. The differences are again 
statistically non-significant (x*=4-39 P< •2> 
0 * 1 ). 

Since the differences in the incidence of 
strikes between the B.H.C. and calcium 
arsenite groups for each experiment are 
statistically non-significant, no conclusion 
can be drawn from the results on a statis- 
tical basis alone. However, a consideration 
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of the experience of McCulloch (1936), 
with calcium arsenite as a jetting agent, and 
the results from our experiments with 
B.H.C. and calcium arsenite, will show that 
the new insecticide under test is promising 
for prevention of breech strike. 

McCulloch (1936) found that approxi- 
mately 5.5 per cent, of jetted sheep, as 
compared with 68 per cent, untreated ones 
were considered to require handling in an 
experiment at Trangie Experiment Farm 
with two equal groups of 255 jetted and 
unjetted ewes within five weeks from jetting. 

Whilst an untreated group was not kept 
in our exi)crinients it is felt that not less 
than 50 ])er cent, strike would have occurred, 
as S.8 per cent, and 4.9 per cent, strikes 
were recorded in experiments i and 2, 35 
and 31 days from treatment. 

As there are small differences in the per- 
centage strikes between the two B.H.C. 
groups and the calcium arsenite group for 
each experiment the results indicate, firstly, 
that B.H.C. emulsion at 0.3 per cent, and 
0.5 per cent, gave a marked decrease in the 
incidence of breech strike, and secondly, 
that this insecticide compares favourably 
with calcium arsenite as a jetting mixture 
for blowfly control. 

B.H.C. Confines the Strikes. 

When sheep are jetted with calcium 
arsenite it is seldom necessary to hand-dress 
any strikes which develop during the five 
weeks followdng jetting. Sufficient arsenic 
remains in the wool to retard normal 
development of the strikes. 

It was noticed that strikes on ewes in the 
B.H.C. groups were also confined and 
serious lireech strikes were rare. 


Effect on Sheep. 

The ewes in these trials were jetted with 

0. 3 per cent, and 0.5 per cent, B.H.C.-xylol 
emulsion without any apparent adverse 
effect. 

Ewes with small to extensive strikes have 
also been jetted at these strengths of B.H.C. 
and were unaffected by the treatment. If 
a “struck” sheep is well jetted with this 
in.secticide at either concentration the mag- 
gots usually leave the strike within 30 
minutes. 

Conclusions. 

B.M.C.-xylol emulsion at 0.3 per cent, 
and 0.5 per cent, in two jetting experiments 
gave a degree of protection from breech 
strike similar to that given by calcium arsen- 
ite, ill both prevention and spread of strikes. 
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Water is a Frequent Cause of Cream Contamination. 


1'aults in milk and cream can frequently be 
traced to stagnant water. While the popular 
belief that cows drinking such water is, in itself, 
the cause of subsequent deterioration is un- 
founded, the fact remains that bacteria from such 
water often gain indirect entry to the milk. 
Mostly the cattle wade in a polluted swamp 
searching for water-couch, or they may even 
have to cross a stagnant creek in being driven 
to the milking yards. The body, including teats 
and udder, is fouled in this manner and the ,bac- 
teria are later added to the milk while it is 
being drawn. 


The biological quality of the water used for 
washing down the udder is also of importance. 
W'iun cow after cow is waslicd with the same 
cloth and water from the same pail the water 
l)CConies more and more insanitary and a source 
of pollution to the milk. Sometimes the water 
is unsuitable at the outset, being taken from iron 
tanks in which manurial dust, blown from the 
yard to the roof and washed down the spouting, 
has been allowed to accumulate for months, 
— Division of Dairying. 
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OATS FOR POULTRY. 
Excellent Alternative to Wheat. 


POULTRY farmers will find it necessary to use 
more oats in their flock rations this year, owing 
to the urgent csJl on Australian wheat for export 
to Great Britain and other needy countries. 

Making this prediction recently, the Minister 
for Agriculture (Hon. E, H. Graham, M.L.A.) 
said the oat crop last season had been a record 
one, and according to reports by cereal authorities 
the quality of the grain, generally, was excellent. 

“In comparison with weather-damaged wheat, 
much of which is now being supplied for stock 
food,” said the Minister, “the quality of oat 
grain available for feed purpose.s, if anything, 
should he superior.” 

Feed Good Quality Oats. 

Mr. Graham went on to say that the main 
essentials in feeding oats to poultry were to ensure 
a regular supply, to ensure that that supply was 
of good quality oats, and that the cost was 
comparable to that of wheat on a weight basis 
allowinv for waste in excess fibre. 

Continuity of supply was important for the 
reason that poultry could not he switched suddenly 
from one feed to another without a drop in egg 
production. 


Good quality was necessary to avoid the exces- 
sive fibre content of poor quality oats, which made 
the supplementation of some protein-rich concen- 
trate necessary. 

Watch Feed Cesta. 

Comparable cost was important in that three 
bushels of oats were equivalent to only two bushels 
of wheat on a feed basis; and oats, therefore, 
ought not to cost more than two-thirds the price 
of wheat. 

The price of feed oats from the Barley Board 
was fixed at 4s. 3d. per bushel; on a feed value 
basis with wheat at 6s. 3d. per bushel, therefore, 
this price was comparable. 

Change to Oats Gradually. 

It might take as long as three weeks to induce 
poultry to eat the full quantity of oats essential 
to maintain production, the Minister pointed out. 

The best course during this time was to feed 
the oats before allowing the birds their wheat ; 
but when they had become used to eating the oats, 
a mixture of wheat and oats could be fed at the 
one time. 


Dutch housewives save about 18 million guilders 
per year for their country, by saving potato peel- 
ings and other vegetable waste which is collected 
and processed into fodder for dairy cows, according 
to a recent statement received from the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau. 

The scraps are placed in baskets and collected 
in all municipalities by some 1,500 licensed col- 
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lectors. The refuse is then cleaned, steamed and 
made fit for consumption by dairy cows. 

Last year 200,000 tons were collected in this 
manner, providing an extra 100,000 tons of milk- 
enough to supply the population of the second 
largest town tri Holland, Rotterdam, all the year 
round. 
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SOUTH COAST 

DAYLIGHT EXPRESS 

★ 

Have you treated yourself to a trip 
on a South Coast Daylight Express? 

These trains, operating daily (except- 
ing Sundays) between Sydney and 
Nowra, enable you to see some of 
Australia’s finest scenery ; the railway 
line follows the coastline closely, 
providing the train traveller with a 
succession of magnificent views from the 
carriage windows. 

The timetables make it possible to 
leave Sydney after breakfast, to have 
lunch at Nowra, and return to Sydney 
for dinner. Light refreshments may be 
obtained on the train when travelling in 
either direction. 

Return fares between Sydney and 
Nowra are as follows: — 

Ordinary : Special Excursion : 

I St Class 2nd Class I st Class 2nd Class 
Adults 23/8d l6/7d. l7/9d. l2/5d. 
Children lO/IOd. 7/8d. 8/2d. 5/9d. 

Reservation of seats, which may be 
made fourteen days in advance of 
travel, is optional. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


ALUMINIUM 

LABELS 

Can now be supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 


Sheep size 15s. per 100 

Pottage 9d. extra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Pottage It, 3d. extra 

W. JNO. BAKER 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 

as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street 
^Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 
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HOW THE “WALES WORKS — Branch Series No. 1 


The Branch Manager 



Mr. N. T. Kingsmili, M.C.j 

Manager of Chatswood Branch (ISl.S.W.). 
Joined the Bank at Albury in 1907. A First 
A.I.F. veteran. 

Consult and use — 


BANK OF NEW 


I NTERVIEWS with clients, 
correspondence, supervising 
accounts and getting new business; 
these are the tasks of the Branch 
Manager. 

He is well-known in his com- 
munity, for he is active in pro- 
moting the economic growth of 
the district and makes it his 
business to know local conditions. 
His training and experieiK e give 
him a wide knowledge of the 
financial needs of business and 
of how the Bank can meet them. 

If you have any financial problem 
(business or personal) discuss il 
in confidence with the Manager 
of your local Branch of the 
‘Wales”. He is there to helj) 
you if he can. 


SOUTH WALES 


FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


lneorpercit«d in New South Wales with- limited liability 


A*,803G 
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Competition Pens at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Poultry Notes. 

May, 1948,. 

E. Hadlington, Poultry Export. 

Comments on the 1947-48 Egg-laying Competition at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


A slight improvement upon last year in 
the general average production for all 
breeds was shown in the test just concluded. 
The production per hen rose from 204.4 
(.luring last year to 205.9 during the 1947-48 
competition. 

Breed Averages. 

Australorps, with an average of 209.5 eggs 
per hen, laid the highest average number 


Full Report of Egg-laying Competition. 

rrLL details of the 1947-48 Haivkesbury 
.Agricultural College llgg-laying Cow- 
petition are available in leaflet form and 
will be suppHeds on application to the 
Deportment of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


of eggs during the competition. White Leg- 
horns followed with 207.65 ; Langshans 
averaged 204.0; Anconas 191.6 and Rhode 
Island Reds 180.6. 


Mortality. 

There was some improvement in mortality 
hgures, the average for the whole com- 
])ctiti(jn being 5.4 per cent, compared with 
8.3 per cent, last year. In addition t 2 birds 
were killed by foxes. 

This low mortality rate is a pleasing 
feature as it is below that of commercial 
flixks. 

Egg Weights. 

There were also less disqualifications for 
underweight eggs than in the previous com- 
petition, as shown hereunder: — 


1947-48. 

Individ uals. Groups. 

No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 


Light breeds . 

• 17 

5-6 

6 

12 

Heavy breeds . 

10 

4-2 

4 

10 


1946-47. 



Light breeds . 

■ 25 

6.9 

9 

15 

Heavy breeds . 

• 19 

10.5 

5 

16 
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Two of Mr. R. Thoroughgood'i Group of White Leghorns. 

Winners of Grand Champion prize, highest group score 
in comiKstition, and several other prizes. 

Chief Prize Winnen. 

The A. A. Dimnicliff Grand Champion 
prize for the highest market value of eggs 
was won by the team of six birds owned by 
Mr. R. Thoroughgood, with a market value 
of ill IIS. yj/jd. 

The Golden Egg Trophy donated by the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commission 
for the group of six birds gaining the high- 
est points for quality of birds and egg pro- 
duction. was won by Messrs. C A. Clark 
and Son. 

The Grand Champion Consolation 
prize was won by Mr. S. Martin, whose pen 
of six birds laid eggs to the value of 
ill 3 s. 9 J 4 cI. 
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The Golden Egg Consolation prize w^nt 
to Mr. W. Knott, while the James Hadling- 
ton Memorial Medal awarded for weight 
and quality of birds and weight of egg.s 
went to Mr. F. P. Finney, whose pen of 
Rhode Island Reds scored 114.S points. 

The highest group score in the compelition 
was put up by White Leghorns, with a total 
of 1,512 eggs for the six birds owned by 
Mr. R. Thoroughgood ; the highest group 



Two of Messrs. C. A. Clark & Son's Group of 
Australorps. 

This group won the Golden Egg Trophy, highest group 
score heavy breeds, and several other prizes. 

score for heavy breeds was 1,485 eggs laid 
by Messrs. C. A. Clark and Son’s pen of 
six Australorp hens. 

The highest individual production was 
achieved by Messrs. C. A. Clark and Son’s 
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Rhode Island Red of the Group entered by 
Mr. F. P. Finney. 

This group won the Jairn's Ha<lliiigton M-mtirial M' d i 


Return over Cost of Feed. 

l*hc gross return for eggs shows an in- 
crease of 6s. 8^4(1. per bird over lair year, 
the figures being £i I2s. 2j.'2d. this year as 
against ii 5s. 6d. per l)ird last year. The 
co.st of feeding, based on ruling Sydney 
prices plus 6d. ]K*r binl to cover delivery 
charges, was 10s. id. per bird. This gives 
a return over feed costs (»f £i 2s. ij/^d. 
per bird. 

The.se figures, however, cannot ^)e taken 
as aj^plicable to commercial farms as the 
ration fed to the competion birds was com- 
])osed mainly of mill offals, meat meal, wheat 
and maize, whereas most commercial 
farmers had to use more co.stly ingredients 
for the mash, thus increasing the cost of 
feeding to approximately 11s. 2d. per bird. 
Moreover, the average production on com- 
mercial farms is estimated at about 144 eggs 
compared v/ith 205.() in the competition. 












One of Mr. W. Knotts' Group of White Leghorns. 

Winners of the Golden Egg Consolation Trophy. 

.\ustralorp hen which laid 285 eggs, and 
the highest individual score in the light 
breeds was 284 eggs laid by Wimbleford 
Toultry Farm’s White Tx^ghorn hen. 


Wimbleford Poultry Farm’s White Leghorn Hen which 
laid greatest number of Eggs in Light Breed Section 

Thus from ordinary farm flocks the 
average gross return per hen, after deduct- 
ing marketing costs, would be approximately 
£1 os. lod. less cost of feed ns. 2d., leaving 
(>s. 8d. per hen nett return. This compares 
wdth a return of 6s. 8d. over cost of feed 
last vear. 


In one of a series of experiments, Mr. P. C. Hely, 
Entomologist, evolved a new formula for control 
of fruit ny. It consists of 2 fluid oz. nicotine 
sulphate, 2 fluid oz* D.D.T. emulsion (20 per 


cent.), 254 lb. sugar and 4 gallons of water, and 
has been very effective on backyard fruit trees at 
Gosford and in a North Shore suhiirh of Sydney. 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Tbs following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The_ work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it wiU 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, festered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for mclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. Afto a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided tlmt the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are stricHy adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


RegitUred Stud Herds. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfidd. 
IfcCrumm, Strathfield,’* Walla Walla. 


Andenon, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Batbunt Experiment Farm, Bathunt. 

Boatdman, C. M.. *' Fairview,'* Camden. 

Campbell, D., ** Hillangrove,*' Wamberal, via Gk)sford. 

Cocki, F. D., ** Condalarra,** Miranda. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. £., *' Glengar,'* Capertee. 

Endeavour" Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Kemingha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garriton Battalion (and), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., Mangus," Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

'' ‘ >n, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 

S [a Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

er, J. R., “ Strathdoon,*' Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., ** Gwandalan,** Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar 
Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stnd Herds. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Maimus. Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roselle. Orange Mental Hospital. 

Emu Plains Prison Farm. Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innes. Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 

Goulbum Reformatory. Goulbum. Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


ReglftorsMl Stud Hurds. 

Armstrong, K. A., Heathfield," Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrsbires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) ' 

Dixon, R. C, ** Elwatan," Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) Z ... ... ' 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen* Angus) 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., ** Meryla Culcaim (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrsbires)! 

McEachem, H., " Nundi,^ Tarcutta (Red Poll) [ 

McSweeney, w. J., ** The Rivers," Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga," WiUow-Ttee' RoadJ 

Qulrindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T, " Jetseymead " Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New Eugrland Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) ... 
New England University College, Armidale (jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short* 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., Evandale," Sutton Forest (Aberdeen* 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., " NarenguUen," Yass (Aberdeen'Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Faim Yanco (Jerseys) i 

Robertson, D. H., ** Turanville,” Sme (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Scott, A. W., " Milong," Young (Aberdeen*Angus) 


Number 
in herd. 


li 


64 

30 

173 

1^8 

Z06 

44 

S3 

62 

75 

77 

80 

49 

25 

X02 

80 


35 

376 

89 


1X4 

113 


Owner and Address. 


Simj 


F. S., " Gunnawarra," Gulargambone (Beef 


mpson. 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experinaent Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 

Von Nida, F. £., Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Wmker, Jas, R., ** Stratbdoon,”* Wolaeiey Park (Redl 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen* 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., " Wendouree," Merriwa (PoUed Beef! 

Shorthorn^ 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Young, A., ** Boxlands," Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

Hurds Othur thmn llugitturud Stud Hurds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen* Ward, A. R., " Mani," Cumnock 

Department of Education— Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, " Abington," Armidale 

GiadeaviUe Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

R<g^^rince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, " Yaralla '* 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Ryd^mej 

Salway, A. B., Cobargo (Stud jerseys) 

St. Joseph's Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 

Lake Macquarie, via Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Biw 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


Number 
in herd. 


200 

x6z 

X70 

30 

52 

57 

x6o 

93 

I? 

19 

47 

57 

s8 

tl 

7 

58 

72 

n 

57 

x8 

69 
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W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of AnimalJIndiistry. 
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This grand new addition to the Howard 
range — with its sturdy, single-cylinder, one 
h.p. English engine, low-cost operation, 
lightness and manoeuvrability — is perfect 
for row crop weeding and light cultivation 
— ideal for use in market gardens, nurseries, 
etc. 

For full particulars regarding availability etc., contact 
New South Wales Distributors, 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
36-40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352, G.P.O. Phone LA 5081 
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Poor Daisy, ox-herd champion! IF she 
wasn't Mastitis infected now, she'd be the apple 
of her owner's eye. 

Barred from the herd, it's tough on everyone's 
profits — so start the simple sterilising routine with 
an I.C.I. Chlorine Steriliser— Sodium Hypochlorite 
or Zanic Steriliser "C" today. They prevent the 
spread of bacterial infection. 

Remember, most dairy farmers sterilise dairy utensils and equipment 
before and after milking, with Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic Steriliser "C. 



USE LC.I. CHLORINE STERILISERS 


SODIUM HYPOCHLOmre 

tn% iVAitABLf CfiiOfftt/i soiunok Qg r 

ZAMie SfiRIUSiR "C powder 

Contact you'' loca* buHer factory or usual supplier. 




ifsaAoc^/Pf, 

enmann 


WASHING MACHINE 

£ 7 - 17-0 

F.O.R. SYDNEY IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR N.S.W. 

RICHARD NOBLE 

DE MESTRE PLACE, SYDNEY • BW7615 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle- free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Numbei 

Tested. 

' Expiry 
Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 




Young, A., ” Boxiands,” Burdett, via Cano 



Refittered Stud Herde. 



windra (Beef Shorthorns) ... 

17 

20/3/49 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 
(Jerseys) 

8o 

tS/8/48 

Herds Other then Registered Stud 



Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.l.S.) 

120 

13/1X/48 

nttrofte 



Bradley, H. F., Nardoo,” Ashford Road, 



.Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

10 

8/j/48 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

37 

15/5/49 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menanglc 

• 9 

it/l/48 

Cattell, E. J,, “ Kapunda," Rob Roy, In- 



Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 

45 

2/6/49 

verell (Jers^s) 

I2X 

14/7/40 

Barton, S. J., “ Ferndale,” Appin, via Camp- 



Cbegwid^n, Est. Late E., “ Austral Park,” 



belltown 

19 

20/12/49 

Berry (Jerseys) ... 

04 

7/r/40 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 

209 

12/8/48 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph, 



Burns, R. “Wilgi Glen,” Coonamble 

20 

24/12/48 

Minto (Jerseys) 

33 

23/6/48 

Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 



Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 



England Girls School) 

39 

i 28/5/48 

(Jerseys) 

»I3 

1 1/8/49 

Colly, A. C , ** Ileathcrbrae,” Swanbrook Rd., 



Department of Education, Yanco Agricul- 



Inverell 


1 V8/.8 

tural High School (Jerseys) 

64 

*/3/47 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

1 1 

29/9/ »8 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) .. 

17 

1 ib/3/50 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 

25 

27/6/49 

Pairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 

173 

17/3/48 

iVpartment of Education, Gosford Farm 



Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

59 

2/8/48 

Home 

29 

25/2/49 

Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 



Dodwell, S.. Wagga 

91 

8/3/49 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

40 

17/12/48 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

39 

29/8/48 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 



Emu Plains Prison Farm 

122 

21/3/48 

deen- Angus) 

167 

24/5/48 

I'orster, T.L., and Sons, “Abington, "Armidale 

62 

24/5/48 

Prater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 



Frizellc, W. J., Rosenstcin Dairy, Inverell .. 

1 1 I 

0/9/48 

(Guernseys) 

137 

15/5/49 

(ienge G. L., Eusion, Armidale 

/» 

22/9/48 

Freudcnstein, W. G. A. & F. J. “ Chippen- 



Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn 

8 

11/6/48 

dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 



Grant, W. S., ” Monkittee ” Braidwood 

22 

20/5/48 

horns) 

44 

21/1/48 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 



Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 



Road, Inverell ... ^ 

60 

13/6/49 

(Jerseys) 

I lu 

28/3/40 

Hopkins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 



Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 



Bargo 

4 

27/6/48 

field (Avrshires) 

53 

12/8/48 

Hunt, K. W., Spencers Gully 

80 


Kahlua t’astoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 



Ince, F., Hill{.fove Road, Armidale 

34 

24/9/18 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 1 

i 777 

27/1/50 

Johnson, A , ** Rosedale,” Grafton Road 



Killen, E. L. ” Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 



Armidale 

34 

22/9/48 

Shorthorns) 

74 

2/2/49 

Kenraore Mental Hospital 

77 

7/7/48 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

7u 

*4/7/48 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

2 

5/3/47 

MoGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 



Lott, J. H., ” Bellovue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 

33 1 

2/7/49 

L'verpool (Jerseys) 

7* 

22/2/47 

Lowe, W. \V., Booral. via Stroud 

73 1 

^ 2/3/49 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow-, 



Lucas, L., *' Bra«*side,” Armidale 

45 1 

22/9/48 

Tree Road, Quirindi (Hereford.s, Jerseys)... 

1 to 

24/4/48 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

1 


Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West! 



Hospital ... ... 

43 ' 

4/4/47’ 

Maitland (Jerseys) ...' 

80 

26/6/48 

Lunacy Department, Gladcsvillc Mental 



New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes! 



Hospital 

7 j 

12/12/48 

(Jerseys) , 

51 

11/4/48 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 

7t 1 

22/9/48 

New England University College, Armidale' 



Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

1 


(Jerseys) j 

25 

18/4/49 

Hospital 

43 

26/6/49 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnigalore,” Bilanglo 



Imnacy Department, Kydalraere Mental 



(Jerseys) ! 

53 

4/2/50 

Hospital ... ... ... 

.JO 

20/n/4g 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam worth 



McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 

,30 

*9/9/48 

(Poll Shorthorns) ... 

90 

12/11/48 

MacNamara^ B., “ Mount View,” Cessnock... 

58 

*6/5/48 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short-i 



Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

82 

-3/t/4‘> 

horns) ‘ 

80 

28/4/49 

Mason, A., Killaniey, Armidale 

3.3 

30/9/48 

Ri^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 



McLacblan, M., ” Brodie.s Plains,” Armidale 

38 

28/9/48 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

295 

1/2/48 

McLane, K. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook 

17 

*6/6/49 

Reid, D, B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest 



Morris, S. W., " Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 



(Aberdeen-Angus) 

61 

2/2/49 

Inverell 

5t 

*3/5/48 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- 



MuUholland, K., .Armidale 

IS 

lo/2/4r> 

Angus) 

275 

15/7/48 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville ... 

45 

5/2/4<y 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd.,Muswellbrcok 



O’Brien, O., ” Mount View,” Inverell 

29 

4/3/48 

(Jerseys) 

94 

27/10/4R 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 

M5 

27/8/49 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 

9> 

1 1/10/48 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 

28 

15/12/49 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 



Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 

r6 

30/9/48 

seys) 

55 

23/7/48 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

27 

*4/8/48 

Scott, A. W., ” Milong,” Young (Aberdeen- 



St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 



Angus) 

lit 

18/9/48 

I Grange. Lake Macquarie 

12 

29/12/48 

Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 



St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

6 

*4/6/49 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

X98 

17/10/48 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkbam Hills ... 

43 

5/6/48 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 



St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

12 

29/5/48 

School, Moss Vale (Jersey^) 

26 

21/3/48 

St. Vincent’s Boy’s Home, Westmead 

.i3 

9/7/48 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 



State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

14 

27/11/49 

deen-Angus) 

Ibl 

16/2/40 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

5.3 

10/2/48 

Wagga Expenment Farm (Jerseys) 

58 

3/3/48 

Tanner, F. S., Duial Rd., Armidale 

28 

30/9/48 

Weatherlake, J., ” Bransome,” Camden 



Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 

33 

30/9/48 

(Aberdeen Angus and Herefords) 

5 

14/3/48 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Phins, Armidale 

49 

39/9/48 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 



Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

40 

22/9/48 

Angus) 

x6o 

2/6/49 

Tosh, W. K., ” Balgiwnie,” Armidale 

1 2 

30/9/48 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys)... 

119 

ao/4/48 

Turnbull, J. M., “ Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 



Yanco Agricultural High School, Yanco ... 



Muswellbrook 

97 

24/4/49 

(Jerseys) 

74 

18/3/48 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale ... 

5 

7/10/48 
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Tubercle-free 'Httds— continued. 


Thb folloMring herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise |declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each ,herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

H«rde Othar thnn Raglttercd Stud 

Hurds — continued. 

Von Franl'enberg, F. E., “ Spring Hills,” 

Camden 

Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

Watson, F. J., Golf Linus Rd., Armidale ... 
Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 
Road, Muswellbrook 

68 : 
10 

2 

3 

94 

12/12/48 

8/5/48 

13/10/48 

7/10/48 

27/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia ...| 

98 

66 

52 

171 

28/11/48 

8/10/48 

10/6/48 

14/4/49 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

XHE^following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Penicillin Treatment for Mastitis Simplified, 


Penicillin is being more widely used by dairy 
farmers for treatment of mastitis in their herds. 
In cases of this disease due to Streptococcal germ, 
results have been very satisfactory, although with 
the . Staphylococcal form, as might be expected, 
the percentage of cures is not high. 

With the object of simplifying injection of 
penicillin into the udders of cows for treatment 
of mastitis, the Commonwealth Serum Labora- 
tories are now putting out a special preparation 
of penicillin in collapsible tubes. 


The tube has a small nozzle covered by a screw 
cap. When using, it is only necessary to disinfect 
the tip of the cow’s teat with a little methylated 
spirits, then remove the cap on the tube and 
insert the nozzle into the teat. 

Supplies of this special preparation are some- 
what restricted at present, but it is expected that 
they will be more freely available to dairy farmers 
before long. — W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief, Division 
of Animal Industry. 


Feed for Pigs Must Be Wholesome, 


Because the pig will dispose of classes of food 
which otherwise would be of no economic value 
on the farm, it is looked upon as a scavenger, 
and many articles of food are fed to it in a 
putrefying or mouldy condition. 

Such foods, however, are a fruitful source of 
disease, and the flesh of animals so fed will be 
of poor quality. The quality of the bacon de- 
pends on the food given, and first-class flesh 
cannot be expected from pigs unsuitably fed. 

Skim milk and butter-milk are excellent foods 
if fed fresh and sweet, but to store them in in- 
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sanitary tanks, casks or other containers until 
they are semi-putrid is merely to invite trouble. 

Where swill and hotel refuse is collected for 
food it should be fed before it becomes soured, 
since there is great danger of poisoning from 
.soured swill. In addition, it should always be 
boiled before use. 

Fruit, vegetables, and root crops when rotting 
are also a common source of digestive deranpre- 
ments, while maize fed in a mouldy condition 
may cause poisoning and nervous disorders. 

The danger of sickness may be lessened in 
all these cases by boiling the food before giving 
it to the pigs. — Division of Animal Industry. 
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Editorial— 

STOCKTAKING 
In Dairying Industry. 

COMMONWEALTH and States arc to make a 
determined effort to seek out and rectify short- 
comings in Australia’s dairy industry. 

Finance for a five-years’ drive for greater 
dairy production is being supplied by the Com- 
monwealth. Departments of Agriculture in all 
States are to implement the drive. 

Success of the drive, however, rests largely 
with dairy farmers. Benefits (immediate and 
long-term) to the industry and the individual 
will depend <m the amount of interest and prac- 
tical co-operation afforded State Departments of 
Agriculture by dairymen and their organisations. 

Emphasis will he placed on all the aids to 
better dairyin^^ which are at present largely 
neglected — adequate and correct feeding, 
pasture improvement, cr()])])ing, conserva- 
tion of fodder, herd recording, better bulls 
and better milkers, mechanisation and up-to- 
date equipment. 

Reasons for non-adoption of recom- 
mended practices will be diagnosed in a 
survey of wastage in the dairy industry. 

The drive visualises more than a mere 
appeal to dairy farmers. It is hoped to set 


up demonstration farms so that all may sec 
and be convinced of the profitableness of 
translating up-to-date recf^mmendations into 
practice. 

To encourage quick spread of demon- 
strated methods to individual farms, com- 
])etitions are contemplated in all dairy dis- 
tricts, prizes going to farms which show 
greatest improvement in efficiency. 

Encouragement will also be given to dairy 
farmers to improve their milking herds by 
the use of better bulls and by herd record- 
iriR- This, of course, imjdies a scheme for 
profitable disposal of culls. The ])rescnt 
practice of dis])Osin,g of culls to a neighbour 
is doing little for the dair} industry as a 
whole. 

y\dequate and correct feeding for im- 
provement and maintenance of production 
will be stressed and demonstrated in this 
live-years drive. Lack of feed is a limiting 
factor in dairy i)roduction, and the answeV 
to the feed problem is improved pastures, 
more cropping and conservation of fodder. 
To make assurance doubly sure, however, 
no scheme — short-term or long-term — for 
dairy production improvement can afford to 
overlook the importance of water conserva- 
tion. 

The extent to which lack of feed governs 
output of dairy products is well illustrated 
by statistics for good and bad seasons. In an 
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unfavourable season, New South Wales 
butter production has been as low as 750,000 
cwt., compared with i,278,ocx> cwt. in the 
peak production of year of 1933-34. The 
difference — about 500,000 cwt. — is due en- 
tirely to adequate feeding. 

In a normal good year New South Wales 
^)roduces about 1,000,000 cwt. of butter. 
This is still approximately 270,000 cwt. be- 
low what can be jjroduced when nature takes 
a hand and improves pasture growth, as in 
the excellent season of 1933-34. Those 
tfigures indicate that a yearly increase in pro- 
duction of at least 25 per cent, could be 
expected from the widespread adoption of 
pasture improvement alone, insured, of 
course, against failure by irrigation from 
small-scale or large-scale water conservation 
f^chemes. 


In the absence of irrigation, the only 
insurance against decreased output in dry 
times is fodder conservation. Improved 
pastures are of little avail in such circum- 
stances. The value of conserved fodder to 
the dairy industry is well illustrated by the 
fact that production has fallen in a dry year 
So,ooo cwt. below the output of an average 
good season. 

When output for our peak production year 
is compared with production for average 
years it becomes strikingly evident that 0114- 
present dairy herds — admitted to be capable 
of vast inij'jrovement — arc j)roducing in most 
years, well below their capacity. 

If this drive can effect improvement in 
dairy herds and ensure that they are ade- 
quately fed. its ])Otential for increased pro- 
duction in the dairying industry is immense. 


Short Refresher Courses for Ex-Servicemen 
at Yanco Experiment Farm. 


Thk following Short Refresher Courses for Ex- 
servicemen at Yanco Experiment Farm have been 
arranged for the balance of the current year: — 

Number 6 Course.— cjth August to ist October, 
194 «. 

Number 7 Course. — iith October to 3rd De- 
cember, 1948. 

Ex-servicemen who liave been di.scharged for 
less than one year who desire to attend a course 
may apply to: — 

The Deputy Director Re-Establishment, 
Ministry of Po^^l-War Reconstruction, 
Grace Building, York-street, .Sydney. 


All ex-vservicemen who hold a Qualification 
Certificate under the War Service Land Settle- 
ment Scheme, irrespective* of the date of their 
di.scharge, are eligible for the course and shouhl 
apply direct to the Deputy Co-Ordinator Rural 
Training, N.S.W., Department of Agriculture, 
G.P.O. Box 36A, Sydney. 

The course includes farm management, elemen- 
tary veterinary science, animal production, and 
feeding. Specialist groups are formed from stu- 
dents interested in sheep and wool, mixed farming, 
pig and dairy and horticulture. 
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GRASSHOPPER CONTROL. 


Some 

Recent 

Developments. 


(_C on tinned from 
page 236.) 



TIFA Suitably Mounted on a Jeep, for use under Field Conditions. 

f After Lister-Todd. 


S. L. Allman, M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Senior Entomologist, and 
J. A. Wright, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 


THE first section of this article appeared in May issue. It dealt with the use of poison 
bran baits and of aircraft for spraying and dusting grasshopper swarms. 

In this portion the authors describe such recent developments as insecticidal fog 
applications and the use of new-type dusts by ground dispersal. 


THE TODD INSECTICIDAL APPLICATOR 
(TIFA). 

The Todd Insecticidal Fog Applicator is 
a development of the oil fog or smoke screen 
generator manufactured by the Todd Ship- 
yards Combustion Equipment Division for 
use by the United States of America Navy. 
A dense fog, consisting of very minute par- 
ticles of insecticide dissolved or suspended 
in oil or water, is produced. The size of 
the fog particles can be regulated through 
a range from J j to (x) microns (a micron 
is a spherical particle of which the diameter 
measures i/25,o<X)th inch). 

The actual fog or aerosol is produced by 
spraying the solution or suspension of in- 
secticide into a mixing chamber, where it 
comes in contact with a hot air blast gen- 
erated by using a blower to force air into 
a combustion chamber in which petrol is 
continuously ignited. The temperature of 
the hot gases so developed approaches 1050 
deg. Fahr., but this is reduced to approxi- 
mately 500 deg. in the mixing cup outlet. 
The very brief contact of the insecticide 
with the hot gases does not cause any 


appreciable decomposition of the common 
insecticides. 

The distributor head through which the 
aerosol is finally discharged may be set in 
any one of 144 positions and so gives an 
effective range of directions for treatment. 
This di.stributor head becomes very hot and 
the handles are lagged with asbestos to allow 
comfortable manipulation. Burning will 
result if the hands are placed in the fog 
within a foot of the distributor head, but 
due to the rapid cooling which takes place 
no discomfort is felt when the hands are 
2 to 3 feet from the outlet. 

The actual performance of the TIFA 
machine lias been extensively investigated 
both in America and in England and con- 
siderable information is available for its 
effective operation". 

Field Trials Conducted. 

The first Australian tests of this machine 
were carried out in New South Wales, and 
were in the nature of held trials to deter- 
mine specifically if the method and the 
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machine offered a practicable means of deal- 
ing with massed grasshopper swarms. The 
initial tests were carried out at Forbes and 
the series was later extended to Narromine 
and Wagga. . 

Preliminar}' runs were made using Dieso- 
line or water without insecticide, and the fog 
was drifted over the ground on which suit- 
ably located indicator papers were placed 
to determine the effective range. 

It was immediately obvious that even 
light winds interfered with outdoor fogging 
operations and that it was necessary to 
develop a technique of fogging across the 
wind to utilise wind drift. It was just as 
plainly obvious that the light spectacular 
fogs produced by oils were more or less un- 
manageable, even at the largest particle set- 
ting (6o microns), as the oil fogs quickly 
drifted some hundreds of yards from the 
machine and only a relatively small propor- 
tion appeared to come in contact with the 
ground. On the other hand water produced 
a much less perceptible aerosol which, how- 
ever, appeared to drift closer to the ground. 
Observation of the aerosol drift against the 
light or by standing in the actual drift 
showed that the cf)ver, although not readily 
apparent, was really quite effective over a 
range of at least 22 yards. 

As a result of these tests it was consid- 
ered that a water-based aerosol could effect- 
ively treat a swathe one chain in width and 
that the method offered a means of direct 


application of insecticides to massed ’hopper 
swarms. 

The control tests were carried out under 
a wide variety of conditions and at varying 
times of the day. Temi^eratures ranged 
from 70 deg. Fahr. to 103.5 ^eg. and rela- 
tive humidities from 13 per cent, to 100 per 
cent, and actual rainfall. At the tempera- 
ture of 70 deg. Fahr., with intermittent rain 
showers, the fog hugged the ground for at 
least two chains. On the other hand, at a 
temperature of 103.5 with a relative 

humidity of 13 per cent., strong upward air 
currents lifted oil fogs vertically into the 
air some JO to 15 yards from the machine. 
However, even under such adverse condi- 
tions water suspensions were effcctiveh 
used and swarms wi])ed out. Wind veloci- 
ties were not measured, but they were esti- 
mated to range from zero to 15 m.p.h. 

The technique finally evolved was to drive 
the truck mounting the TIFA at right 
angles to the direction of the wind, and if 
the swarm, was of sufficient wddth parallel 
traverses one chain apart were made. The 
divStributor head outlet was directed down- 
wards so that the fog stream first touched 
the ground several feet to the side of the 
truck, which was usually driven at 3 m.p.h. 
along the determined line of treatment. C^n 
this basis and taking the effective fogging 
sw’athe as one chain in width the rate of ap- 
plication was 2 to 3 gallons per acre. The 
time taken to treat one acre w^as a])proxi- 
mately 3 minutes. 


The Spectacular Fog or 
Aerosol Produced by 
Diesoline. 

Noto the foR penetration 
of the ground eover in 
the foreground, and the 
quh'k rise away from 
the machine. 
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An even distribution of insecticide over 
the full swathe does not occur, as naturally 
the area of greatest concentration is close 
to the machine. This may not be entirely 
a disadvantage as the machine is normally 
driven along the face of the massed swarm 
where the maximum density of ’hoppers is 
found. 

It was considered that water suspensions 
rather than water solutions or emulsions 
offered more chance of effective ground 
treatment under outdoor conditions where 



The Fog or Aerosol Produced by a Water Suspension. 

Note the attentiiated foR which is scarcely ijerceptiblc 
compared with the oil tyin;. 


wind and upward air currents might inter- 
fere with the drifting of the aerosol over 
definite areas. Although the machine was 
set at 6o microns for this type of outdoor 
work, it was unlikely that an aerosol of this 
measurement was delivered with the con- 
centrated aqueous suspensions which were 
found more consistently effective. 

Formulations Tested. 

The following mixtures were used in the 
course of the experiments, the concentrations 
being as stated below: 

T. Benzene hexachloride*, 50 per cent, 
water dispersible powder (6.5 per cent, 
gamma isomer). Suspension, i lb. in i gal- 
lon of water (equivalent to Yz lb. crude 
B.H.C). 


2. Benzene hexachloride-xylol emulsion 
concentrate. Water emulsion, i quart of 
concentrate to make 3 gallons (equivalent 
to iI/> lb. of crude B.H.C. ). 

3. Benzene hexachloride, 5 per cent, in 
a mixture of xylol (i pint)-L)iesoline (3 
parts). Equivalent to Yz lb. of crude 
B.H.C. per i gallon of mixture. 

4. Chlordane-xylol emulsion concen- 
trate. Water emulsion, i pint of concen- 
trate to make 2 gallons (equivalent to l lb. 
Chlordane ) . 

Results of Fogging Tests. 

Immediately the benzene hexachloride 
aerosol drifts on to the ’hoppers they become 
intensely agitated and hop vigorously up 
and down for some seconds, thus giving the 
insecticide more opportunity for contact 
than if they remained inactive. The ’hoppers 
gradually settle down and in the course of 
the next 10 minutes some individuals begin 
to exhibit the tremors and lack of co-ordi- 
nated movement characteristic of the effects 
of benzene hexachloride. Such affected 
’hoppers soon fall sideways to the ground. 
A good indication of effective treatment 
may be evident within 15 minutes, but the 
full effect may not be seen for 24 hours or 
even longer. This lag in obtaining results 
is largely due to the fact that although 
massed swarms may be treated, stragglers 
and even new swarms have entered the test 
areas. 

Fogging across the line of march, as along 
table drains for swarms crossing roadways, 
may hold up the movement and tend to 
change the direction of advance. This hold 
up is usually only temporary, and treated 
areas are crossed after a period of approxi- 
mately 15 minutes. A pronounced residual 
effect has been noted and stragglers as well 
as succeeding swarms have been killed. It 
was not unusual to find dead and dying 
’hoppers up to 300 yards from the treated 
areas. This residual effect persisted for 
periods up to ten days. 

The above remarks apply particularly to 
benzene hexachloride-xylol emulsions or 
water suspensions and not to the benzene 
hexachloride-Diesoline mixture which 
proved ineffective. 

♦ All formulations usini^ benzene hexacliloride 
were derived from a crude benzene hexachloride 
havin^? a 13 per cent, jjamma isomer (the active 
constituent) content. 
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Chlordane, a more recently developed in- 
secticide which has been used very success- 
fully in the United States of America, was 
found to be slower in its action, although 
equally as effective in the end as benzene 
hexachloride. In addition, it had a pro- 
nounced residual effect, which was particu- 
larly noticeable in fresh green growth. 
American experience also bears this out, al- 
though the view is generally held there that 
really effective results are not evident until 
the third day and that this insecticide acts 
mainly as a stomach poison'®, However, 
against massed 'hopper swarms of the Aus- 
tralian Plague Lx)cust, Chlordane obviously 
acts as an efficient contact insecticide. 

The cheapest and most consistently effec- 
tive mixture tested was a 50 per cent, water 
dispersible powder of B.H.C. mixed at the 
rate of i lb. in i gallon of water. The rate 
of application was 2 to 3 gallons per acre. 
The actual amount of crude benzene hexa- 
chloride applied per acre was therefore i to 
lb., equivalent to approximately 2 to 3 
ounces of the active gamma isomer, and this 
is approximately one-third of the rate con- 
sidered necessary for the control of the 
more scattered populations of the various 
species of grasshoppers found in the United 
States of America. The experimental water 
dispersible powder used was difficult to mix 
and settled out quickly, and so required 
efficient agitation. Improvements in these 
respects would be necessary if the method 
were to be adopted for general use. 

DUSTING AS A MEANS OF CONTROL 

Dusting by either hand- or power-oper- 
ated equipment offers an easy and fairly 
rapid method of txcatment of massed 
swarms. For the small landholder an ordin- 
ary hand, rotary duster would be quite satis- 
factory and would enable adequate treatment 
of all swarms to be carried out, and in many 
instances would suffice for use on the larger 
holdings. Power dusters of the Y-2 type, 
fitted with a boom and a number of outlets, 
would be an advantage on the larger hold- 
ings due to the greater speed of operation. 

Following the use of aircraft last season 
for treating linseed crops with D.D.T. dust, 
this method also was used experimentally on 
two occasions against grasshoppers in the 
Tamworth district. Until the recent develop- 
ment of various new insecticides no really 
effective dusts have been available. How- 
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ever, with the advent of the various chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbons, benzene hexachloride, 
Chlordane and Toxaphene, further consid- 
eration of the possibility of dusts became 
necessary. Australian experience was con- 
fined initially to benzene hexachloride but 
has now been extended to Chlordane and 
Toxaphene dusts. The rates of application 
generally ranged from 20 to 30 lb., equiva- 
lent to I to lb. of insecticide per acre 
for the 5 per cent, dusts. 

Benzene Hexachloride Dusts. 

Tests with various concentrations have 
indicated that for general use a 10 per cent, 
dust (1.3 per cent, gamma isomer content) 
may be satisfactory. It was found, however, 
that such a dust or even a 20 per cent, con- 
centration had little effect on fifth instar 
'hoppers, and that consistently good results 
were not always obtained against younger 
'hoppers. A firm recommendation for gen- 
eral use cannot, therefore, be made. 

This insecticide produces great agitation 
among 'hoppers of all ages, causing them to 
jump vigorously up and down, and immedi- 
ately after the application they move rapidly 
away from treated areas. Small swarms 
have been surrounded by a dust barrier and 
the 'hoppers concentrated along the barrier 
for periods up to two hours before breaking 
through and continuing their advance. 

Benzene hexachloride dusts may thus 
have a use in repelling 'hoppers from valu- 
able crops, pastures, lawns, bowling greens, 
golf greens, etc. A test carried out on a 
bowling green at Trangie which was being 
invaded by large numbers of flying grass- 
hoppers showed that a 10 per cent, dust not 
only caused all grasshoppers to leave the 
green immediately it was applied, but pro- 
tected the green from further injury for 
at least sixteen days. During this period 
large numbers of grasshoppers which 
alighted on the green were quickly killed 
before they had time to damage the grass. 
It would seem that the benzene hexachloride 
was acting as a stomach poison and the 
small quantity ingested was sufficient to 
induce paralysis within a few minutes, death 
ensuing shortly afterwards. 

Chlordane Dusts. 

This new insecticide, a chlorinated hydro- 
carbon also known as '‘1068," has proved 
very effective against younger 'hoppers, but 
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‘GAHMEZANE’ 


INSECTICIDES 


No. 4 DUST for specific control of vegetable pests. 

No. 10 DUST for the control of grubs and wire-worm 
in sugar cane. 

No. 20 DUST for the control of grasshoppers. 


GAMMEXANE SMOKE GENERATORS for fumig- 
ating and depositing a film of the 
insecticide over exposed surfaces. 



A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 


N.S.W. Distributors: Cooper & Nephews (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 
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Rotary Hand Duster in Operation. 

[Photo — A. H. Friend. 


as with benzene hexachlorkle was not en- 
tirely satisfactory against fifth instar mat- 
erial. It has an excellent residual effect and 
lK)p])ers feeding on treated areas, up to a 
month after application, were killed. 

It has little repellent or agitative effect 
compared with benzene hexachlordide and 
’hoppers appear to be more or less indif- 
ferent to its presence until they become 
affected. They then have difficulty in hop- 
ping, juni]) into the air and are often carried 


along the ground b^ the wind and, conse- 
quently, dead ‘lioppers may be found in 
drains, hoof marks, etc., some distance from 
the treated areas, it was rapid in its action 
and affected many ’hopjjers within a few 
minutes, i’aralysis soon set in and within 
several hours a mortality approaching lOO 
per cent, was often achieved. 

bixperiments carried out with dusts con- 
taining either 2 or 5 per cent. Chlordane 
in a talc Vase showed that the 2 per cent, 
dust was quite satisfactory and there seems 
to be little need to use the higher concen- 
tration, especially as massed swarms were 
directly treated and the residual effert was 
not the main consideration. 

Perha))s the most spectacular result ob- 
tained using a 5 per cent. Chlordane dust 
was in a test at Tam worth when the material 
was distributed by a Tiger Moth plane. The 
t)lanc was fitted with a hopper with a 5-inch 
diameter discharge pipe which had the end 
hsh-tailed and directed towards the tail of 
the ])lane. The dust fed through by gravity 
and suction and on emergence into the slip- 
stream was dispersed in a swirling cloud 
some 30 feet in width, or approximately 
equal to the wingspan of the aircraft. 

Dusting was carried out at 5 a.m. and the 
plane flew only a few feet above the ground. 
Parallel runs 30 feet apart were made into 
a very slight breeze of 3 to 4 m.p.h. and with 
an air tenq^erature of 60 deg. Fahr. Some 
lateral drift of dust occurred but 3.6 acres 
were effectively treated at the rate of 23 lb. 



Powttr (Y-2) Duster in Operation. 


[Photo— A. H. Friend. 
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of dust per acre. The dust was readily 
visible <jn the ground and on the weed cover 
and indicated an effective treatment. Ex- 
amination six hours later showed an almost 
complete wiping out of the massed swarms 
of tliird instar ’hoppers which previously had 
covered half of the test area. This extreme- 
ly rapid kill again suggested a contact 
rather than a stomach poison effect. 

Chlordane clust may therefore be consid- 
ered as definitely superior to benzene hexa- 
chloride dust and has given consistently 
good results against the younger ’hoppers. 
Both insecticides have, however, been used 
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last season, due to the late availability of 
the material. 

No quick reaction to the dust was evident, 
and even after a lapse of 24 hours only very 
few dead ■ho]:)pers were observed. How- 
ever, the ’hoppers left the test area shortly 
after dusting and no reinfestation took 
place for at least five days. It would appear 
that Toxaphene is markedly repellent and 
may be of considerable use in protecting 
growing crops, lawns, etc. It is also evi- 
dent from this result that a 5 per cent. 
Toxaphene dust does not possess any great 
contact efficiency and certainly is inferior 



Dust Application by Low-flying Plane. 


unsuccessfully against fifth instar swarms. 
There is also some evidence that dusting 
strips with Chlordane instead of treating the 
whole of an infested area may be sufficient 
to wipe out swarms, particularly in green 
growth favourable for feeding and shelter. 
Grasshopper swarms and stragglers have 
been observed on many occasions to enter 
Chlordane-dusted areas and undoubtedly 
the persistence of the insecticide and lack 
of repellence both contribute to the efficiency 
of the dust. 

Toxaphene Dust. 

l.ike Chlordane, Toxaphene is a chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbon (camphene), but of even 
more recent development, and has shown 
distinct promise against grasshoppers in the 
United States of America, 

Unfortunately only a single test of a 5 
per cent. Toxaphene dust was carried out 
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to both Chlordane and benzene hexachloride 
in this respect. 

D.N.C. (Di-nitro-ortho-creiol) Dust. 

D.N.C. dusts have been used fairly ex- 
tensively in the United States of America 
and more recently have been distributed 
from helicopters in the Argentine*. Aus- 
tralian experience with this type of dust is 
limited to a single test last season. The dust 
supplied by the manufacturer was faulty 
and an effective dusting treatment was out 
of the question. However, the persistent 
yellow staining and plant-killing action when 
effective concentrations are used, present 
two serious objections to the general use 
of this insecticide. 

(To be concluded.) 

References will be given at the end of the 
concluding portion of the article. 
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PRIMARY PRODUCERS’ INCOME TAX RETURNS. 
Deductions and Depreciation Rates Allowed. 

John L. (Irken, H.D.A., Assistant Principal Agronoinisl. 

FREQUENTLY officers of the Department of Agriculture are asked by farmers whether or 
not the cost of certain farm improvement work is an allowable deduction for taxation 
purposes. The following statement, which has been checked with the Taxation Department, 
will provide primary producers with a useful guide as to the allowable deductions for 


improvements and depreciation. 

Allowable Deductions for Farm Improvements. 

Section 75. of the Income Tax Assess- 
ment Act was amended during 1947. This 
section of the Act is of ])articular import- 
ance to primary producers, since it deals 
with allowable deductions. It is quoted ])elow 
in full. 

Sec. 75. — Income Tax .Assesment Act, 1936-1946 
(As amended by Act No. ti of 1947). 

75. (i) Expenditure incurred in the year of 
income by a taxpayer engaged in primary pro- 
duction on any land in .Australia in— 

(a) the eradication or extermination of ani- 
mal or vegetalile ])ests from the land: 

(b) the destruction and removal of timber, 
scrul> or growth indigenous to the land: 

(r) the destruction of weed or jdaiit growth 
detrimental to the land: 

(d) the preparation uf the land for agricul- 
ture : 

(r) ploughing and grassing the land for graz- 
ing imrixjse-' : 

if) the draining of swamp or low-lying lands 
where that operation improves the agri- 
cultural or grazing value of the land : 

(,c) preventing or coml)ating soil erosion on 
the land, otherwise than by the erection 
of fences : 

(It ) the construction of dams, earth tanks, 
underground tanks, irrigation channels 
or dmilar structural improvements, or the 
sinking of bores or wells, for the purpose 
of conserving or conveying water for use 
ill carrying on nrimary production on the 
land : and 

(/) the constructi(Jii on the land of levee 
banks or similar improvements having 
like uses : 

shall be an allowable deduction. 

(2) The amount of the deduction which would 
otherwise he allowable under paragraphs (</), (/i), 
or (i) of the last preceding subsection shall be 
reduced by the amount (if any) of the expendi- 
ture which the taxpayer has been recouped or is 
entitled to be recouped by the Commonwealth or a 
State or any public authority of the Common- 


wealth or a Stat(‘ or by any other person where 
tlic amount recouped or to be recouped is not or 
will not be included in assessable income 

In explanation of certain points in this 
amendment of the Act, the followdng will be 
helpful : — 

(//) Dams . — At the present time the term 
“dam” covers all types of structures con- 
structed of earth, concrete, stone, timber, 
etc., for holding and retaining water. 
Primary producers should claim the full ini- 
tial expenditure on this work. 

(Ji) Irrigation Channels . — This term 
covers all types of irrigation channels, in- 
cluding concr<‘te. It also includes any 
lengths of pi])ing used for crossing roads, 
etc. 

Depreciation Rates. 

Initial Depreciation. 

An initial depreciation of 20 per cent, is 
allowed on all items in the li.st on page 290 
purchased or constructed prior to 30th June, 
The Act operates until that year only, 
hut may he extended further l)y legislative 
action. 

The amount obtained after making the 
initial depreciation, is used as the base figure 
for the normal annual dejireciation permitted 
under the Income Tax .Act. 

The following is an example of how 
depreciation is determined on the purchase 
of a new item of plant. 

A tractor is i)urchased on 31st December, 
1947, for £400. The “initial depreciation” 
of 20 per cent, is allowable immediate!}, 
and on £400 is £80. 'fhis is shown in the 
depreciation list attached to the primary 
IH'oducer’s income statement. In addition, 
normal annual depreciation is allowed on 
the tractor, using £320 as the base value, 
which figure is the original cost price of 
£400. less £80 “initial depreciation.” On 
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a tractor lo per cent, annual depreciation 
is allowed, which would amount to £32, but 
as the tractor was purchased on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1947. only a proportionate amount is 
allowed, which in this example amounts to 
£16. 

Tlie total amount of depreciation allowed 
on this tractor for the year, 1947-48, is £96. 


Annual Depreciation Rates. 

Primary producers are often doubtful as 
to the depreciation rate on items of farm 
plant. The following list supplies this infor- 
mation. 


It must be understood that these depre- 
ciation percentages refer to primary pro- 
ducers ohly. Incidentally, poultry farmers 
are not considered to be agriculturalists 
under the Act, and many of these deprecia- 
tion charges do not apply to poultry farmers. 


Item. Percentage. 

Fences . . . . . . • • 3 

Farm Buildings (not includ- 
ing private homes) . . 3 

Grain Silos . . . . • • 3 

Bridges 5 

Bores 7 j 4 

Concrete Sheep Dips . . . . 2 

Farm Machinery (all types of 
plant not classified else- 
where) . . . . . . 10 

Tractors . . . . . . 10 

Farm Vehicles . . ... . . 10 

Boilers 5 

Motor Truck . . . . • • iS 

Windmills (including piping) 5 

Water Supply Piping (includ- 
ing pumps) .. ..5 

Spray Irrigation Plants . . 5 

Shearing Plant . . . . 7 J 4 

Dairy Plant (power) . . • • 5 

Dairy Plant (other) . . . . 10 

Fruit Growers’ Plant . . . . 10 

Incubators . . , . • • 5 


The following explanations are given in 
regard to some items on which there is part 
depreciation and on some on which there 
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is no depreciation, but maintenance costs 
are allowed. 

Motor Car . — If used entirely for the busi- 
ness of the farm 15 per cent, depreciation is 
allowed. If, however, used partly on 
business and partly on pleasure, a propor- 
tionate amount of depreciation is allowed. 
As an example, suppose a motor car valued 
at £400 at the beginning of the year is used 
25 per cent, only on business. The allow- 
able deduction on this car would be £15; 
that is one-quarter of £60, which is 15 per 
cent, of £400. 

Ground Tanks, Dams, and Irrigation 
Channels . — No depreciation is allowed. It 
is presumed that the cost will have been 
claimed in full when putting down the tank. 
Cost of cleaning out and maintaining is an 
allowable taxation deduction. 

Residences . — No depreciation is allowed. 
It is assumed that the settler will have re- 
ceived the per.sonal benefit of the residence 
by residing therein. 

Poultry Farmers . — Section 54 of the 
Income Tax Act provides for depreciation 
of structural improvements used in agricul- 
tural or pastoral pursuits. It has been de- 
cided that a poultry farmer is not classified 
as being engaged in either of these pursuits. 
He is allowed depreciation on plant and 
equipment, but not on structural improve- 
ments such as fences, buildings, sheds, etc. 
However, he may claim expenditure for any 
improvements classified as coming under the 
amended section 75 of the Income Tax Act, 
quoted earlier. 

Bee Farmers . — No depreciation allowed. 
All equipment is considered to be of a mis- 
cellaneous nature and total replacement costs 
are allowed. 

Small Tools . — No depreciation allowed. 
Total cost replacement or purchase of small 
tools is allowed as a full deduction in the 
year of purchase. 

The Deprecktioii Statement 

An example of a depreciation statement 
such as a farmer should attach to his annual 
income tax return, is shown on page 291. If 
he keeps a copy of this, he will have little 
trouble in making out the statement for the 
succeeding year. 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Branch Series No. 2 


The Branch Accountant 


T he Accountant is responsible 
for the smooth running of the 
Branch, office routine and staff. 
He is the Manager’s right-hand 
man and acts as his deputy when 
necessary. 

It is his duty to see that there 
are no ‘‘loose ends” in the trans- 
actions put through by the Branch. 
“Efficiency” is his watchword. 

The careful internal auditing sys- 
tem, of which the Accountant’s 
work is an example, is your 
guarantee of satisfactory service 
when you “bank at the ‘Wales’”. 

Consult and use — 



. Mr, L. F. Morgan^ 

Accountant at Eastern Branchy Melbourne. 
Formerly Security Clerk at A.B,C. Branch. 
Melbourne, Joined the Bank in 1924. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

first bank in AUSTRALIA 

Incorporated in New Sooth Woles with limited liability 


A4805G 
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3-POINT LINKAGE 

This unique hitch converts the 
tendency of the implements to 
revolve, into a strong forward- 
slant-thrust that holds down the 
front and rear wheels. 



FINGER-TIP CONTROL 

Once started on the job, you 
stay in the driver’s seat. A small 
lever within easy reach lifts, 
lowers and controls the imple- 
ments, regulating depth or angle. 




The new British Ferguson System makes tractor 
and implement work as a single unit. Thus, 
when a plough is joined to the tractor by the 
Ferguson System of “three-point-linkage”, it is 
one machine designed for ploughing. In the 
same way harrow, cultivator, etc. — sixteen 
components in all — work as one unit when 
attached to the tractor. 

BIG SHIPMENTS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING 
EARLY DEUVERY ASSURED 

BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Division of Standard Cars Limited 
83-97 Flinders Street, Sydney 


Fa/FMA 
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Depreciation Statement 1947-48. 


Item. 

Value 

30/6/47 

Depre- 

ciation 

Allowed. 

Amount 

of 

Depre- 

ciation. 

Value 

3 o /(>/48 


/C 

Per 

cent. 

£ 

£ 

Header 

300 

10 

30 

270 

Tractor 

‘550 

xo 

55 

405 

Hay Shed 

00 

3 

.3 

87 

Stables ... 

60 

3 

2 

5« 

Grain Silos (3) 

05 

3 

3 

92 

Concrete Sheep Dip 

no 

2 

2 

iu8 

Windmills (2) 

90 

5 

5 

85 

Motor Truck 

280 

15 

42 

238 

Reaper & Binder 

60 

10 

6 

54 

Hay Waggon 

.50 

xo 

5 

45 

Sundercut 

40 

10 

4 

36 

Shearing Plant 

no 

7i 

H 

102 

‘Siisocllaneous Plant 

85 

10 

8 

77 

Fencer 

280 

3 

9 

271 

Total Depreciation . . . 



182 



Xew items of plant should be shown as 
actual cost. There is no need to list items 
with the cost price of less than £50; these 
may be grouped under the heading ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous plant.’' 

Trading Profits and Losses. 

An interesting point that is not generally 
known to farmers, is that if an item of 
plant costs say, £ 500 , and the farmer sells 
it for £200 whilst the value on his depre- 
ciation list for the current year is £250, he 
is able to claim a trading loss of £50 on 
this particular item. Correspondingly if 
he sells for £300 and the valuation on his 
depreciation statement is £250, he has to 
show a difference of £50 as a trading profit. 


Minister Opens Pastures Protection Boards’ Conference. 


“Agriculturk is above party politics and I will 
not tolerate the actions of certain Pastures 
Protection Boards in becoming pressure groups 
for political purposes, nor will 1 countenance the 
expenditure of funds obtained by them, from levies 
on their ratepayers, for purposes other than in 
accordance with the Pastures Protection Act,” 
said the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E, H. 
Graham, M.L.A.), in officially opening the Annual 
Conference of Pastures Protection Boards in 
Sydney. 


Mr. Ciraham said that the correct procedure to 
adopt in any cases where Boards disagreed with 
policy matters was to approach his Department 
or himself through the Council of Advice, a body 
democratically elected by the Boards themselves 
for this and other purposes. “My door is always 
open to members of your Council of Advice and 
our relations have at all times been most helpful 
and cordial,” said the Minister. 


Departmental Imported Stud Bulls to be Available 
to Private Breeders. 


“Arrangeme^’Ts are being made for a limited 
number of privately-owned pedigree cows to be 
accepted, subject to certain conditions, for service 
by valuable stud bulls recently imported by the 
Government for the Department of Agriculture s 
Experiment Farms.” 

Making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture 1 Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said 
that the bulls to lie made available would be those 
purchased by the Stud Stock Delegation which he 
led abroad last year. “These particular bulls, 
he said, “are considered by cornpetent judges to 
be at least the equal of any bulls in their respective 
breeds in the British Empire to-day.” 

They included the Aberdeen Angus “Erison of 
Harviestoun” who was aw^arded the Championship 
for his class at this year’s Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Show', also the Aberdeen Angus Society s 
sash for the best animal of his breed in the Show. 
This bull sired the Champion Aberdeen Angus 
bull at the 1948 Perth (Scotland) Show. 

The Jersey Bull. “Bellavista Samaritan Royal” 
which was awarded the Championship for Jerseys 


at this year’s Royal Show and wdio was first of 
his class at the last Wagga Show would also be 
included. 

The hulls concerned arc: — 

Aberdeen Angus.— 'Ainson of Harvicstoun” and 
“Ehlincttes General of Ada,” located at Trangie 
Experiment Farm. 

Jersey — “Bella\ ista Samaritan ^ Royal” (Vanco 
Experiment Farm, later Wagga Experiment 
Farm); “Brampton Records Pinnacle” and ‘Gol- 
den CoiKiueror” (Hawkesbiiry Agricultural Col- 
lege). 

Guernsey . — “Flares 2nd of Bouillon” and “Bella 
Cora’s Royal Star of Les Jetteries” (Wollongbar 
Experiment Farm). 

Ayrshire.— VArneW Perfect Pilot” (Bathurst 
Experiment Farm). 

Friesian . — “Parkhouse Akrinjo 2nd” (Haw'kes- 
bury Agricultural College). 
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HYBRID MAIZE. 

Scheme for Production of Registered Seed. 
GROWERS INVITED TO CO-OPERATE. 

APPLICATIONS are invited by the Department of Agricnltnre from teedgrowers who 
detire to participate in a scheme for the production of registered hybrid seed maiae. 


Maize growers throughout the State are 
now becoming well informed of the in- 
creased yields which are obtainable from 
hybrid seed maize. Trials which have been 
made in this State have already shown that 
some hybrids yield up to 20 per cent, or 
more greater than ordinary varieties. 

Parent seed for the production of hybrid 
seed maize has now been raised by the 
Department at some of its Experiment 
Farms. It will distribute inbred maize seed 
or single cross hybrid maize seed to seed- 
growers for the production of registered 
commercial hybrid maize seed in a scheme of 
seed registration according to the following 
conditions : — 

(1) Application for registration is to be made 
in writing to the Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, or to District Agronomists. 

(2) Registration of the area for the produc- 
tion of registered hybrid maize seed will be 
granted only after inspection of the site by an 
officer of the Department of Agriculture and on 
a signed declaration by the grower that: 

(a) The. plot for the multiplication of inbred 
seed will be so located that it will be at 
least 220 yards from other maize which 
may be expected to be tasselling at the 
same time; 

(b) The crossing plot for the production of 
hybrid seed shall be so located that it will 
be at least 220 yards from other maize 
which may be expected to be tasselling 
at the same time or provided that if any 
such other maize is sown within this dis- 
tance from the crossing plot, a protec- 
tive buffer area of the male parent shall 
be established of one additional male row 
for each eleven yards less than 220. At 
lease two male rows must be sown as a 
buffer on either side of the crossing 
block. 

(3) Only one specific commercial hybrid may be 
grown for seed production on a farm except on 
farms large enough to satisfy isolation require- 
ments. 

(4) The seed increase area and/or crossing plots 
shall be open to inspection by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture at any time considered 
necessary. 

(5) The entire acreage of each commercial 
hyl^rid grown by itoid/or belonging to one appli- 
cant must be eligible and must be inspected. 

29g 


(6) Off type plants shall be destroyed as re- 
quired by the Department. 

(7) Fields shall not be passed for registration 
if growth conditions such as heavy weed infesta- 
tion, lodging, etc., do not permit satisfactory in- 
spection. 

(8) Crossing plots for the production of hybrid 
seed shall not contain less than one row of the 
male parent to four rows of the female parent. 

(9) Registration will be refused if more than 
I per cent, of the number of plants of the female 
parent are found to be shedding pollen. 

(10) The nomenclature of the registered hybrid 
maize seed shall be determined by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(11) Inspection of the hybrid seed ears will be 
made, and off types or otherwise undesirable ears 
will be rejected for seed. 

(12) Registered hybrid maize seed labels con- 
taining a declaration to be signed by the seed- 
grower will be provided by the Department of 
Agriculture. These labels shall be signed by the 
grower, one being placed inside and the other 
affixed to the outside of each bag or parcel. 

(13) The seed sold shall conform to the re- 
quirements of the New South Wales Agricultural 
Seeds Act, 1021, and shall be graded and dusted 
with approved seed maize treatment material. 

(14) A registration fee of £i per acre shall be 
paid, in advance, by the grower, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to assist in defraying expenses 
incurred in connection with inspections, seed test- 
ing, provision of labels, etc. 

(15) The seedgrower shall furnish to the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the end of each selling 
season, a complete return of the names and 
addresses of purchasers, date of sale and quantity 
of hybrid maize seed sold to each purchaser. 

( 16) In certain cases the Department may allow 
the use of the term '‘approved” to be applied to 
commercial hybrid seed maize which does not 
comply completely with the above conditions for 
registration. In such cases the Department may 
alsd require that the nomenclature of this hybrid 
se^ shall not be identical with that of any reg- 
istered hybrid. 

Single crossparent seed will be provided 
to seedgrowers under this scheme at a cost 
of 2 s. per lb. 

The closing date for receipt of applica- 
tions under this scheme is ist S^eptember, 
1948. 
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HORMONE WEEDKILLING . . . 


**Methoxone" ii hannl^M 
to grasfos ond eeroals but 
•Hoctivo ogainst a wido 
rango ol noxious woods. 

**Methoxono'* is non-poison- 
ous. non-inilcRnmablo and 
non-conrosivo. 

**Motboxono*' is avoilablo 
lor control of WEEDS in 
CHOPS. PASTURES ond 
TURFS. 



FIRST STAGE 

Tho weed absorbs "Meth- 
ozone" which causes a 
serious physiological dis- 
turbance owing to the high 
concentration of the hor- 
mone in the plant. 

SECOND STAGE 

The stems thicken and 
leaves become twisted and 
contorted. 


Here are a low ol the 
troublesome weeds de- 
stroyed by **Methoxone"— 
Bothurst and Noogooro 
buns. Hoary cress. Nut 
gross. Bindweed. Water 
hyocinth. Horehound. Stog- 
gerweed. Stinkwort various 



THIRD STAGE 

The foliage changes colour 
and the weed dies. Mean- 
while, cereal crops also 
sprayed ore completely 
unharmed. 


Thistles ond the common flat weeds of turf. 



N.S.W. Dkulbin^ftt 
WlUIAN COOPER A N9HEWS 
(AUST.) Pn. LTD* 



METHOXONE 

SELECTIVE WEED KILLER 




imperial chemical. industries 

« r A V S T R A L i * A N 0 “n E VI Z E A L A N 0 L I H I T S 0 
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LAWNS, GRASSES AND PLAYING FIELDS. 

Their Establishment and Maintenance in Metropolitan Area. 

FINE TURF PLOTS AT BOTANIC GARDENS. 

♦ 

H. R. Rk'uakdson, B.Sc.Agr., Special Agronomist ( l^astures). * 

HOME gardeners, greenkeepers, and sports ground curators are often disappointed at the 
results obtained from their efforts to establish and maintain lawns, greens or playing fields 
in the Metropolitan Area. Many of these failures can be attributed to the selection of the 
wrong grass species, or to faulty cultural practices. 

Lawn Plots at the Botanic Gardens. and dcnionstrational plots to other regions 

With a view to demonstrating the relative State, 

value of the various accepted fine turf The following notes on various species of 
grasses, and to obtain more accurate infor- line turf grasses is the result of general ob- 
mation on a number of introduced species servations by a number of workers over a 
and strains, a series of miniature lawns was period of years, as well as some initial studies 
laid down during 1947 at the Botanic Gar- of the behaviour of the grasses in these plots, 
dens. It is intended to observe these grasses It may be necessary, as further information 
over a period of years to determine their becomes available, to modify slightly the 
value for particular turf purposes. recommendations set out below. 

While the study of fine turf grasses is ^ Couch Grass (Cynodon dactylon), 
at i)resent restricted to the Metropolitan Ibis is a summer-growing grass which 
Area, useful information concerning their becomes dormant during the cooler months 
likely behaviour in other parts of the State of the year. E.stablishment may be carried 
will obviously be obtained. At a later date seed, roots or sods. Sowing or plant- 

it is intended to extend these experimental log sliould take place from October to Feb- 
ruary. Couch does best on sandy loams. 

♦Since this article was written Mr. Richardson Although it is one of the rnost drought 
has been appointed Deputy Principal, Hawkcslmry tolerant of our turf grasses, it is susceptible 
.Agricultural College. to frost injury and does not remain green 
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so long into the winter as Blue Couch. 
Disease causes little trouble. Couch can 
be recommended for lawns, bowling greens, 
cricket wickets and tennis courts in the 
Metropolitan Area. 

Qaeenfland Blue Conch {Digitaria didactyla). 

Although superficially resembling ordinary 
Couch, Blue Couch possesses shorter, 
broader leaves and a distinct bluish colour. 
Like ordinary Couch, it is a summer grower. 
As no seed is available commercially it must 
be propagated by runners, cuttings or sods. 
Planting should take place from October 
until February. It grows freely on heavy 
or sandy soils and will stand up to dry 
conditions equally as well as ordinary Couch. 
Frosts and cold weather do not affect it to 
the same extent as Couch with a result that 
it keeps its colour longer into the winter. 
Cases of Dollar Spot and Brown Patch have 
been recorded in this grass. 

Many golf fairways have been planted 
with Blue Couch, and for this purpose it is 
excellent. It is used for golf greens on some 
courses and provided it is well fertilised, it 
is useful where the water supply is inade- 
quate to permit the sowing of Bent grass. 
For lawns it is probably one of the best 
grasses that can be used. 

Germiston Grass or South African Couch. 

( Cynodon transvaalensis ) . 

As this is a comparatively recent intro- 
duction from South Africa, insufficient in- 
formation is available to recommend its use. 
In appearance it resembles a fine-leafed form 
of Couch with a distinctly different colour 
and texture. Claims have been made that 
it is susceptible to frost injury, but despite 
this, it appears to be behaving satisfactorily 
on bowling greens and golf tees at Bathurst 
and other country centres. At Taree, where 
one green was planted to this grass, it has 
been slow to form a cover. In view of the 
conflicting reports and unavailability of seed 
and difficulty in obtaining runners, it cannot 
be recommended for general use. 

Buffalo Grits (Stenotaphrum secundattm). 

As no seed is available commercially, this 
grass must be planted from runners or sods. 
The growing period is during the warmer 
months of the year so that plantings should 
take place from October onwards. Because 
it makes very vigorous growth, it is useful 
grasA for smothering weeds. As it prefers 
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sandy soils, it can be recommended for 
lawns on these soil types, particularly by 
the seaside. Its principal defects are the 
fact that it is affected by frosts and that 
it possesses a very coarse texture. Unless 
care is taken to keep it well mown, it is 
liable to form a thick mat which is very 
difficult to cut with an ordinary hand mower. 

Ceut^ede Grass {Eremochloa ophiuroides) . 

In appearance, this grass resembles 
Buffalo, but because it is not such a coarse 
grower and because it forms a thicker, closer 
turf, it is thought to have considerable pro- 
mise. Susceptibility to frost injury is its 
chief defect. As seed is unavailable, it can- 
not be recommended for general use until 
supplies of roots or turf become more plenti- 
ful, when it may take the place of Buffalo. 

Kikuyu Grass (Pemiisetum clandestinum) . 

Originally introduced by the Department 
of Agriculture as a pasture plant, it has not 
only proved itself in that regard, but is also 
proving a valuable turf grass under certain 
circumstances. Essentially a summer grower 
Kikuyu remains green practically through- 
out the year. As no commercial seed is 
available, it must be planted by roots, etc. 
Thriving on liHit, sandy soils it grows less 
vigorously on heavy clays. 

While it is probably the best grass for 
racecourses where the soil is light and ade- 
quate water available, it should not be used 
on golf fairways where couch can be estab- 
lished, as its heavy mat of growth slows 
down the run of the ball. For parks and 
playing fields that receive excessive wear 
and tear it has a place, but for home gardens 
its excessive vigour necessitates frequent cut- 
ting and makes it difficult to keep from 
spreading into the garden. For this reason 
it cannot be recommended for the ordinary 
lawn. 

Tempk Grass (Zoysia 'nmtrella). 

Considerable publicity has recently been 
given this grass. American reports claim 
that it stands up to a tremendous amount of 
traffic, forms a good turf and requires only 
occasional cutting. Seed is not available 
in Australia at present, and even in America 
where it is grown extensivelv, t^e normal 
method of propagation is by sods or runners. 
Ah experimental area has recently been sown 
to this grass at the Botanic Gardens and no 
recdmmantdations can be made as to its 
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usefulness until observations have been made 
on its growth in these plots. 

Brown Top or Colonial Bent (Agrostis tenuis). 

Most golf greens and some bowling greens 
in the Metrapolitan Area have been sown 
with this grass. Confusion often arises 
through misnaming it Creeping Bent. Creep- 
ing Bent is a completely different species 
that spreads vigorously by runners. Brown 
Top Bent, on the other hand, only spreads 
weakly by this means. The main growing 
season is during the cooler months of the 
year, but with adequate watering growth 
can be maintained throughout the whole 
year. Normal seeding takes place from the 
end of February on until June. The soil 


South Wales. More information is required 
before it can be recommended for use in 
this State. 

Creeping Bent {Agrostis stolonijera) , 
Many strains of this species exist, and 
some of them are used extensively for golf 
greens in the United States of America. The 
best known strains are Metropolitan, Wash- 
ington, Cocoos, FloSwSmore, etc. These are 
the true Creeping Bents, and as they do 
not breed true to seed, they are normally 
established by runners or roots in early 
autumn. The creeping nature of these 
strains makes frequent top dressings neces- 
sary to maintain a true playing surface. 
"J'hey do best on sandy soils that are reten- 



preferred is a sandy loam that retains mois- 
ture well. Frost and cold resistant, the 
chief defect is comparatively high cost 
of maintenance which mainly takes the form 
of extra waterings in the summer months. 

Dollar Spot and Brown Patch both readily 
affect this grass. It cannot be recommended 
for home lawns unless the owner is prepared 
to give it the attention required.- 

Dryland Broam Top {Agrostis arisfata). 

In New Zealand where this grass has 
recently been developed, it is claimed to be 
a slightly different type of Brown Top that 
is more drought tolerant than the ordinary 
form. Commercial seed is available in New 
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tive of moisture. Like Brown Top Bent, fre- 
quent waterings are required to maintain 
growth during the summer months. Local 
observations have shown this grass to be 
more susceptible to Brown Patch and Dollar 
Spot than Brown Top Bent. In view of the 
fact that insufficient information is available 
as to their behaviour in this State, and be- 
cause of the high costs of establishment and 
maintenance, they cannot be recommended as 
yet for golf green or home lawns. 

Velvet Bent {Agrostis conina). 

In appearance and texture, this is the 
most attractive of the bent grasses. Velvet 
Bent is used extensively for golf greens in 
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the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, but to date little information is 
available on its behaviour in this State. lii 
growth habit, it appears similar to Brown 
Top Bent in that it spreads by stolons or 
rhizomes, but not as rapidly as do the true 
Creeping Bents. Like all Bent Grasses, its 
main period of growth is during the cooler 
months of the year, but provided sufficient 
moisture is supplied, it will continue to grow 
throughout the whole of the year. It does 
best on sandy loam soils that retain soil 
moisture. As it is difficult to obtain a 
sample of seed that does not contain undesir- 
able impurities, it is usually necessary to 
establish by roots or runners. Establishment 
by this means is slow. Because it is sus- 
ceptible to fungous diseases and is expensive 
to propagate vegetatively, it cannot be re- 
commended for the Metropolitan Area until 
more information is available. 

Chewiag’i Feicne {Festuca rubra var. fallax). 

Chewing's Fescue is a fine-leafed creeping 
strain of Red Fescue. Like Red Fescue it 
is particularly suited to regions possessing 
a cool climate, and for this reason it is used 
extensively in Victoria, but even under these 
conditions it does not persist for any great 
length of time. Growth chiefly takes place 
during the cooler months of the year, but 
with adequate watering it can be kept grow- 
ing throughout the year. The leaves are 
very fine and needle-like in appearance, with 
a distinct dark-green colour that blends well 
with the Bent grasses. For this reason it is 
often sown in a mixture with those species. 
The hot dry summers experienced in the 
Metropolitan Area appear to be too harsh 
for this grass, and for that reason it cannot 
be recommended in this area. 


Kentucky Bluegrast (Foa pratensis). 

In Canada and the northern portions of 
the United States of America, Kentucky 
Bluegrass is used extensively as a lawn grass, 
as well as for pasture. Under metropolitan 
conditions, it does not form a good dense 
turf and under ordinary conditions should 
not be sown. It is, however, shade tolerant 
to a certain degree and may be sown in 
areas subjected to shading. Under normal 
circumstances its degree of usefulness in 
this State is limited, but at present it is 
useless to recommend sowing, as it is im- 
possible to obtain seed anywhere in Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand. 

Perennial Ryegrass {Lolium perenne). 

This species is essentially a pasture grass 
that requires a high degree of fertjlity and 
adequate moisture for its best development. 
The tufted habit which it possesses is not 
conducive to good turf formation, but the 
rapidity with which it establishes itself often 
leads to its inclusion in commercial lawn 
grass seed mixtures. Despite the fact that 
it does give a quick green cover, it in- 
variably results in a very rough surface, and 
for this reason should not be sown either 
in the pure state or in a mixture. The only 
place where it could be recommended is for 
sports grounds that are extensive in area 
where true turf conditions are not required. 
Even under these latter conditions it requires 
fertile soil conditions and adequate supplies 
of water for satisfactory growth. Seeding 
normally takes place in the autumn, and the 
principal growth period is during the cooler 
months of the year. 

{To he concluded.) 


Apiarists’ Conference 

“There is every indication that honey production 
will increase enormously during the coming 
season,” said the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
E. H. Graliam, M.L.A.) when officially opening the 
Annual Conference of the Apiarists’ Association 
on 26th May. The moist weather had stimulated 
the growth of eucalypts, thereby ensuring favour- 
able conditions, said Mr. Graham. 

The Minister made special mention of a gift of 
£1.000 by Mr. George Pender of Pender Bros. 
Ltd., Maitland, for the purpose of establishing an 
Annual Prize in Apiculture and a Scholarship at 
Hav|;«sbury Agricultural College, to be known 
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Opened By Minister. 

as the W. S. Pender Memorial Prize and Scholar- 
ship. “This splendid gift,” said Mr. Graham, “will 
perpetuate the memory of the late W. S. Pender, 
who was a great friend of bee-keepers and who 
devoted much of his life to furthering the interests 
of apiculture in Australia.” 

The Minister also referred to the value of river 
timbers for honey production, and said that 
apiarists would be greatly assisted by the recent 
proclamation of certain water courses, along 
which timber might not now be destroyed with- 
out a Forestry Commission permit. 
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Yes, 9 out of 10 shearers prefer to use the famous 
Cooper E.B. Handpiece. They like its ^4ively,^’ clean 
cut, without drag, and the other patented features 
that make the E.B. reliable • • • efficient and easy to 
handle. 

The E.B. is a precision-engineered production made 
by skilled workmen, and has the exclusive helical 
spline drive which entirely eliminates hold-ups from 
broken pins and worn bayonets. The E.B. can also 
be supplied with pin-type connection. 


E.B. HANDPIECE 

• Swd for complofo dofoUt fo 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD.. P.O. BOX 39, MASCOT 


i4.rp.« 
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WINTER SPRAYS 


Order NOWH 

Cooper’s OVICIDE 

A Tar Distillate Wash for dormant 
spraying only. 

CAPSINE (I.C.I. Product) 

D.N.O.C. Dormant Ovicidal Spray 

★ WINTER WASH (l.c.l. Product) 

For dormant spraying. A Tar Distillate 
Wash. 

Obtainable at all Fruitgrowers’ Associations, etc. 


Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

William Cooper i Nephews (Australia) Ply. limiied 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET. SYDNEY 

Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies 

such as 

• Cooper’s ALBOLEUM--A 11 Emulsified White Oii 
0 Cooper’s ARSiNETTE— A Lead Arsenate Powder 

• Cooper’s BORDINETTE— A Copper Fungicide 

• Cooper’s DEEDUST—A 2% DeD.T, Ousting Powder 

• Cooper’s DD-SO— A D.D.T. Dispersible Powder 

0 Cooper’s KATAICILLA--A Non-Poisonous Derris Wash 
0 CUPROX (l.c.l. Product)--A Re-dispersible Copper Oxychloride 
Tel.: B6m 
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EARLY BLIGHT OR TARGET SPOT OF TOMATOES. 

♦ 

W. S. Sutton, B.Sc.Agr., A.A.C.L, Senior Biologist. 

EARLY blight is probably the most serious upwards direction for an inch or more and» 
disease of tomatoes in coastal and some inland at the same time, girdles the stem. This has 


areas of Neiw South Wales during autumn 
months. 

It is a fungous disease caused by the 
pathogen Alternaria solani and attacks 
leaves, stems, fruit stalks, sepak and, later, 
the fruit. On each, it causes dark brown to 
black markings. 

Other Hosts. 

In addition to tomatoes, the disease is 
commonly found on potatoes, on egg plants 
and on many common weeds known as night- 
shade {Solanum spp.) which are often 
pre/alent in cultivation plots left to fallow. 

Such weeds act as a source of infection 
for tomato crops. 

The fungus can live over in the soil, grow- 
ing on the decaying tissue of any of its host 
plants which may have accumulated on, or 
been ploughed into the ground. 

Symptoms. 

Seedlings . — It is quite common for the 
disease to .attack plants in the seedling stage. 
In this case it usually takes the form of a 
collar rot injury. The stem first develops 
a brownish to black area, usually on one side, 
at soil level. This spreads rapidly in an 



Fif. I. — Symptom of Early Blight. 

Collar rot injury on seedling stem. 

[Afur DoeKta$. 
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Fif. 2. — Stem Lesions of Early Blight. 
Develop on unsprayed plants growing under warm 
and humid conditions. 


a ringbarking effect on the plant which be- 
comes unthrifty, then yellows, and finally 
,dies (Fig. i). 

Sometimes lesions appear higher on the 
stem as dark, somewhat elongated areas, 
often with a greyish centre (Fig. 2). These 
lesions may or may not cause girdling in 
the early stages, but such seedlings never 
thrive after being transplanted; they may 
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die, or at best they produce few marketable 
fruits. 

When the weather is humid, particularly 
when seed-beds are crowded, spores which 
are formed on collar rot or stem lesions 
spread .the disease rapidly through the crop. 
During seasons favourable to the disease,, 
it is only a short time before all plants in 
unsprayed and unrogued seed-beds develop 
numerous stem lesions as well as spots on 
the leaves. Such plants are useless for 
further propagation. 

Plants . — Once the seedlings have been 
transferred to the field, it is not usual for 
further infection to originate on the stems, 
although existing lesions often continue to 
develop and sometimes girdle and thus 
destroy the plant. 

However, leaf infection is unrestricted. 
At first the spots on the leaves are small, 
irregular, brown, dead areas, often sur- 
rounded by a yellowish halo (Fig. 3). The 
spots enlarge and may fuse, one into an- 
other, resulting in the .formation of large 
irregularly-shaped dead areas. Isolated 
lesions are frequently somewhat oval in 
shape and may be from % to Yi inch in 
diameter. The older leaves show the largest 
lesions and rapidly die, though sometimes 
they fail to drop. They give the basal por- 
tion a dead and dropping appearance which 
extends upwards as the disease progresses. 



Fif. 2.— Tomato Laavts showing Niimarous Small Lotions duo to Attack by cho Early Blight Fungus. 
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In many cases the lesions, both on stems 
and leaves of seedlings and plants, develop 
a series of ridged, concentric rings which are 
responsible for the name “target spot” 
(Fig* 4 )* 

The fungus is incapable of penetrating 
the skin of the fruit and fruit lesions are 
confined to the region immediately adjacent 
to the fruit stalk scar. The marking on the 
fruit mostly develops on one side only as a 
dark-brown to black, slightly sunken area 
which closely resembles the imprint of a 
thumb in shape and size (Fig. 5) . From the 
point of attack the fungus penetrates deeply 
into the fruit as a more or less spherical 
black mass (Fig. 6). The affected area 
later breaks down and the tomato rots. 

In wet weather fruit which is showing 
“star-crack” is often attacked by closely 
related fungi, and develops symptoms which 
are easily mistaken for early blight. Early 
blight also attacks under these conditions. 

Control. 

During seasons when cloudy, humid and 
warm weather favours the development of 
the disease, effective control of early blight 
is possible only if control measures are 
begun before the seed is planted and are 
carried through until the crop has matured. 
Because such weather conditions are gener- 
ally encountered in coastal areas in the late 
summer and autumn, it is the safest practice 
to adopt rigorous control measures every 
year. 

Seed Treatment . — There is considerable 
evidence to show that the fungus may be 
carried on and in the seed ; such seed being 
derived from infected fruit though not from 
healthy fruit grown on infected plants. 
Since the farmer who purchases seed is 
unaware of the condition of the fruit from 
which the seed was extracted, it is recom- 
mended that all seed should be submerged 
in water at a temperature of 122 deg. Fahr. 
for 25 minutes as a means of destroying 
this and other diseases. 

Seed should also always be treated with a 
fungicidal dust, and dusts such as copper 
carbonate or proprietary copper oxychlorides 
such as Cuprox, Oxicop or Soltosan are 
recommended. Organic mercury dusts, 
which are marketed under trade names 
including Agrosan, Ceresan and Semesan, 
are also valuable. This treatment helps to 


protect the seedling, in its early stages, from 
Alternaria and other pathogenic fungi which 
may be present in the seed-bed. 

The Seed-bed . — The soil of the seed-bed 
should be virgin to tomatoes. This assures 
that the seed-bed will be as free as possible 
from fungi and bacteria capable of causing 
disease in the crop. 

The Seedlings . — Seeds should be planted 
as thinly as possible and weeds should be 
kept down. This will reduce the 'humidity 
and thus prove inhibitary to the development 
of the disease. 



Fig. — Leaflet showing a Spot with Characteristic Target- 
like Markings and Yellowing. 

[After Doolittle. 

Application of Sprays . — The application 
of sprays should commence as soon as the 
first true leaves have appeared. Bordeaux 
mixture 2-2-40 (sec Spray Leaflet No. i 
obtainable from the Department) is recom- 
mended and should be applied at weekly 
intervals. Surface spraying only is insuffici- 
ent and it is important that the stems as well 
as the leaves be wetted. Bordeaux mixture 
is miscible with D.D.T., sulphur and other 
commonly used insecticides. 

Rotation . — A rotation of at least two years 
is desirable to prevent the possibility of 
carry-over of the disease in the soil. 
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Fif. 5. — Th« Early Blight Fungus attacks tha Fruit Fig. 6 . — The Fungus Grows into the Fruit causing 

at the Stem-end Scar. an infection of Seeds as well as Spoiling the Fruit. 


After Transplanting . — A day or two after 
the plants have recovered from shock due 
to transplanting, they should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture 1-1-40 and this spray 
should be repeated every ten days. Should 
the disease appear, the concentration of the 
spray should be increased to 2-2-40 and 
later, when all the fruit has set, to 4-4-40. 
Increase in spray strength is undesirable if 
the disease is under control. 

In staked crops it is common cultural 
practice to prune off lower leaves as the 


season advances. Such prunings should be 
burned if they are affected by early blight. 

Sanitation . — To prevent the survival of 
the disease in the soil, it is necesary to collect 
and burn all crop remains. 

WARNING . — Early blight is a difficult 
disease to control and, unless outbreaks in 
the seed-beds are prevented, effective control 
in the field is extremely difficult. If the 
plant is kept growing vigorously the disease 
is of less importance than in poorly-grown 
crops. 


Stud Clydesdale Stallion Imported. 


The English stud Clydesdale stallion, ‘‘Kirkbride 
Choice/’ purchased by the Department of Agri- 
culture, arrived by the Port Lincoln. 

In making this announcement, the Minister 
for Agriculture, the lion. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., 
said that arrangements to purchase “Kirkbride 
Choice” had been completed after the return of the 
N.S.W. Stud Stock Delegation which he had led 
abroad last year. 

My constant aim is to improve our breeds of 
stock,” added Mr. Graham, “and it is with great 
pleasure that I am now able to announce the pur- 
chase, by my Department, of such a splendid 


stallion as ‘Kirkbride Choice,’ who was considered 
the best Clydesdale available in Great Britain.” 

”Kirkbride Choice” had been bred by Mr. T. 
Tomlinson of Croft House, Wighton, Cumberland, 
England, sire being “Kirkbridge Castle” (wnose 
perfornaances were well-known both in Great 
Britain and Australia), and dam “Crofthouse 
Rosemary.” 

This stallion would be sent to Wagga Experi- 
ment Farm where his services would be available 
to private breeders of Clydesdales as well as to 
the Department's stud, said the Minister. 


Defects iu Dairy Utensik. 

Value of Knowledge of Soldering. 


No farmer has to use tinware of various descrip- 
tions to the same extent as the dairyman, and an 
elementary knowledge of the use of the soldering 
iron is of particular value in his case. In fact, 
this knowledge might almost be considered a 
necessary part of a dairy farmer’s training. The 
mending of leaks, retinning of rust spots, refixing 
of milkcan hoops, etc., are all jobs possible by 
a man determined to master a few essentials of 
the process. 

It is the continuous neglect of rough places in 
tinware that has suqh a serious effect on milk 
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and cream quality, by affording lodging places 
for decaying milk and cream. The exposed metal 
is also attacked by the acid in the cream, and 
this is responsible for some of the flavour defects 
in butter. A few drops of solder will quickly 
rectify these tinware faults. 

The process of soldering, with particular refer- 
ence to its use on a dairy farm, is the subject 
of a leaflet which may be obtained free on 
application to the Division of Information and 
Extension Services, Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36 A, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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ROBINSON’S 

STANDARD BROADCASTER 



For Top - dressing 
Pastures and pro* 
moting grass growth 

Also available with 
rubber tyres and 
tractor hitch. 

PROMPT DELiVERY 
But supplies are short so 
piace your order now. 


BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 

608 Harris Street, Sydney 


Melbourne 


Brisbane 



ThMe Milken embody 
features that ensure reliable, 
easy, hygienic milking ~ 
simple to clean. 


Masterpieces or improved 
design and construction . 

Masterpieces ot cleanliness 
and natural milking . . . . 

No separate Vacuum Tank 
or Vacuum Pipe, therefore, 
more easily cleaned, and no 
piace for milk particles to 
lodge and breed bactorla . . 


Free Catalogues of all sizes for all Dairies, including Bucket types. 

A. H. MoDONALD & COMPANY 

CHALMERS STREET, SYDNEY (Opposite Centrai Station Subway) 
Showrooms & Works: 566-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.l. Victoria 
Branches at Brisbane, Adeialde and Perth 
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Everything potiibU has bean done to make the new ALLIS-CH AIMERS 
HD5 easier to operate and maintain. 

Operating advantages include smooth high torque from powerful 2-Cycle 
Diesel Engine— instant electric starting— wide, comfortable seal^adjust- 
able brake pedals — new narrow bonnet line for full visibility — comfortable 
foot rests and a clean platform. 

Maintenance is simplified — major assemblies can be conveniently serviced 
or removed. Operating adjustments easily reached, quickly made. 
Positive-Seal truck wheels, support rollers and idlers require lubrication 
only once in 1,000 fioursi 


Drawbar H.P. 
Belt H.P 


37.5 


45.1 


Standard equipment: Full electri- 
cal equipment, including electric 
starter, recessed electric head- 
lights, hinged radiator guard. 



flUIS-CHaiMERS 


11/312 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Tutt-Bryant Pty. Limited 
South Street. RYDAIMERE 
Telephone: UW7I77 

Telegraphic Address: ''ieotutt, Sydney*' 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Mitchell-Shearer Farm Machinery 
Pty. Ltd. 

George Street, CONCORD WEST 
Telephone: UF 1284 

Telegraphic Addreti: "Mitihear," Sydney 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 
, . . DISCUSSION . . . 


PROBLEMS OF THE WHEAT GROWER. 


(C 0^1 eluded from page 231.) 

AT thb year’s conference of the Macquarie Division of the Agricultural Bureau, held at 
Coonabarabran, a panel discussion was staged on the subject ^Troblems of the Wheat 
Grower.” The participants were Dr. S. Macindoe (Principal Research Agronomist of the 
Department), Mr. G. Nicholson (Cereal Specialist) and Mr. E. Bond (Director of the 
Bread Research Institute). 

In May issue a report was given of the portion of the discussion dealing with the 
need for soil fertility maintenance — ^including the use of pasture as a rotation and stubble 
mulch farming — and with the suitability of varieties, particularly the new rust-resistant 
varieties to the district. 

The concluding portion of the discussion — ^reported in this issue — deals with vhe 
influence of the new, better quality varieties on the baking quality of our wheat, :\nd 
with the value of marketing Australian wheat in classes according to baking quality. 


The Influence of New Varieties on Baking 
Quality. 

Mr. Nicholson : There is another aspect 
to be considered in connection with these 
varieties, that is, their likely influence on 
the baking quality of wheats generally grown 
in this district. 

Mr. Bond: You can rest assured that any 
increase in the acreage planted to these new 
varieties will effect an appreciable improve- 
ment in the baking quality of wheats grown 
in the central-west. Farmers are naturally 
interested first in monetary return per acre, 
and until such times as premiums are paid 
for wheats of higher baking quality, these 
new wheats will have to battle with the old 
standard varieties, particularly Bencubbin. 
Whether they can oust these varieties in 
rust-free years remains to be proved, but I 
think that many farmers, after last year’s 
experience of bumper crops ruined by rust, 
will be bound to increase their acreage of 
the new rust-resistant wheats. 

Seasonal Planting to Avoid Cold Damage. 

N . : One feature which 1 do not like about 
some of these new varieties is their suscepti- 
bility to cold or winter stem frosting. Do 
you think these varieties are actually more 
susceptible to cold injuries than some of the 
older varieties? 


Dr. Macindoe: I would not be surprised 
if that were so. At least Charter, I believe, 
is actually inherently susceptible to stem 
frost damage. At the same time I think 
that the greater part of the cold damage 
experienced during 1947 was due to early 
varieties being planted too early. It can- 
not be emphasised too strongly that of the 
new recommendations Celebration only 
should be sown early, i.c., with Ford and 
Bordan. Yalta and Kendee should not be 
sown before Bencubbin, i.c., mid-season and 
probably not earlier than early to mid-May, 
depending on the part of the district. Gabo 
and Charter, if sown before the end of May, 
are very likely to suffer from cold injury. 

N. : It may interest you to know- that a 
survey which I made with Mr. H. Bartlett, 
Principal Agronomist of the -Department, 
during the past season indicated that dam- 
age due to cold injury in crops was even 
greater than that from stem rust. Head 
frosting, i.e., the frosting/ of the ears due 
to premature emergence or a late frost about 
heading time, is undoubtedly spectacular. 
However, it is relatively unimportant, and 
occurs usually only when varieties are sown 
very much out of their correct season. Stem 
frost damage occurs to a greater or less 
extent in most seasons, but often is not 
recognised by growers, A crop badly frosted 
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during the winter may cease to grow, even 
though seasonal conditions are favourable. 
Early stools die back and are replaced by 
second growth. In less severe cases the 
stem is partly killed, resulting in a weakened 
straw and premature haying off or ripening. 

M , : What you have said is certainly true. 
During the past season I looked at a num- 
ber of crops which farmers, and even some 
agronomists, did not realise were suffering 
quite severely from stem frost damage. The 
unhealthy greyish-green appearance of the 
crop and the tendency to hay off were some- 
times the only obvious signs of any abnor- 
mality. When the leaf sheaf was removed 
from the stems the unhealthy puckering and 
browning of the stem, especially just above 
the node, clearly indicated severe cold in- 
jury to the tender, rapidly growing part of 
the stalk. In some crops severe lodging 
was certainly due primarily to the weaken- 
ing of the stalk as a result of cold damage. 

Inlhieiice of Weather Damage on Qnaiity. 

i\r.: I do not think the excessive rains 
had such a big effect on yield as was at first 
expected. What would you say, Mr. Bond, 
was the effect of the heavy harvest rains on 
the baking quality of the flour from the 
weathered grain harvested? 

B,\ The baking quality, taken over the 
State as a whole, will be poor and will pre- 
sent many problems to the baker. However, 
the effect of weather damage on quality, 
while serious, is not as great as I had antici- 
pated. The low quality is due primarily 
to the prolific growth and high yields, with 
consequent lowering of protein content. 

M , : Have you any actual information on 
that point? 

jS.: Yes, I have just completed a survey 
of quality in the various wheat-growing 
areas of the State. We had expected many 
problems from the reported high percentage 
of shot and sprung grain in the crop. The 
effect of this damaged grain on baking qual- 
ity is serious, but I do not wish to over- 
emphasise it. In other words, the over-all 
effect is not so grave as was anticipated 
earlier. There is no doubt that our present 
quality troubles are due primarily to the 
high percentage of Bencubbin grown in this 
State. Actually the latest statistics show 
that over 45 per cent, of the State is sown 
to this low baking quality variety. The re- 
pl^ement of at l(^st part of this Bencubbin 


by wheats of higher baking quality such as 
Gabo, Yalta, Celebration, Charter and Ken- 
dee will assist materially in raising the 
general level of wheat quality. 

iV. : As the proportion of such wheats 
grown may be relatively small for the next 
few years, I assume we cannot expect any 
immediate improvement in the quality of 
our bread. 

Grading as a Means of Improving Quality. 

B . : That may be true, but from discus- 
sions I have had with farmers there is no 
doubt that they are attracted to the new 
rust-resistant wheats, primarily because of 
the security they give them against devas- 
tating losses in a stem rust epidemic. How- 
ever, the speed with which an improvement 
can be anticipated in the quality of our bread 
throughout the State is bound up largely 
with the question of the grading our wheats. 
By that I mean the separating of wheats into 
different classes so that the best possible 
use may be made of the quality characteris- 
tics of each sample. 

Af. : You are the first Director of the 
Bread Research Institute, set up by the 
Bread Manufacturers of New South Wales 
as the direct result of recommendations 
made by Dr. Kent Jones, who is, as we 
know, a world authority on wheats. While 
in Australia and in his subsequent report, 
he strongly recommended that Australia 
should replace the present F.A.Q. system 
of marketing its wheat by some system of 
classing or grading wheats according to 
their usefulness for specific purposes. 

B. : That is right, grading is a big issue 
with us at the present time. Dr. Kent Jones 
showed us in a very clear manner where 
Australian wheats fit into the general world 
picture. Australia, as he pointed out, is 
the only major wheat-producing country in 
the world which does not grade its wheat — 
a fact which not only affects the quality of 
flour produced in this country, but also must 
prejudice overseas buyers against our wheat 
as far as price is concerned. At present 
wheat of any old quality is good enough to 
throw on the world’s market, but these 
conditions will not last. Quality will then 
be in the demand again, and it will sell at 
a premium. Quality of wheat, just like 
quality of wool, can only be maintained 
under some system of grading, i, 
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N,: I understand that only about one- 
third of our crop is normally used for home 
consumption. I would like to know whether 
wheat quality is important in supplying the 
home market. 

B. : Definitely ; surely our own people are 
entitled to get a good selection of the avail- 
able wheats for their own bread. Even if 
some of the stronger wheat was withdrawn 
for use locally, it is altogether wrong to 
assume that the value of Australian wheat 
on the overseas markets would necessarily 
suffer. Dr. Kent Jones very clearly pointed 
out that there is a good demand for hard 
or strong wheats and a good demand also 
for soft or weak wheats. Both types are 
required for special purposes. When wheat 
is a mixture of both these types it does not 
meet the needs of any particular trade. 

M. : You are not suggesting, Mr. Bond, 
that Australian wheat has not many excel- 
lent qualities? It is probably unsurpassed 
for high bushel weight, low moisture and 
high extraction of a good white flour. I 
certainly agree with you, however, that the 
strength or gluten quality of much of our 
wheat, which is used mainly for bread- 
making, could be greatly improved; and 
further that wheat-growers would benefit 
eventually by their wheat being separated 
into different classes according to its baking 
quality. Unfortunately many people have 
no clear picture of what is meant by grading. 
Some even imagine that it is related to the 
cleaning and grading of grain according to 
size in order to prepare seed for sowing. 

B.: I agree that Australian wheat has 
the good characteristics you mention, but 
these do not mean a good loaf of bread. 
Also, that there are many misconceptions 
with regard to grading. Many farrners, I 
know, believe that grading necessarily in- 
volves the growing of stronger wheats, and 
that these strong wheats will yield less. In 
my opinion that is entirely incorrect. Grad- 
ing simply means the sorting out of wheats 
according to their quality. The buyer then 
has, at least, some idea of the type of wheat 
which he is being offered. 

N, : How do you suggest the wheat grown 
in New South Wales should be graded? 

5. : Australian white wheat falls naturally 
into three main classes. There are the hard 
and vitreous wheats at one end and the soft 
or starchy wheats at the other. Wheats 
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which do not contain a fixed proportion, 
say 90 per cent., of either hard or soft grain 
may be placed in an intermediate class, 
which, for convenience, could be termed 
medium or standard. This separation of 
wheats into two or three classes is probably 
the simplest and most practical method of 
grading wheats in this State. 

It is possible, of course, that we may 
later wish to go a stage further in separat- 
ing wheats within each of the l\ard, medium 
and soft classes. This further separation 
would be primarily on the basis of bushel 
weight, freedom from shot or sprung grain, 
etc. At least this is the general approach 
to wheat grading used in the United States 
of America, Canada, and many other coun- 
tries. Actually the grading of wheat in 
Australia would probably be simpler than 
in any other part of the world. 

M. : You may be interested to know that 
in South Africa the wheat grading system 
is based purely on varieties. About ten 
varieties are recognised as producing on the 
average wheat of superior baking quality. 
Any sample of these varieties received, irre- 
spective of whether it is hard or soft is 
placed in the “A*^ class. Wheat receivers 
need only be able to recognise these ten 
varieties, since all other varieties are placed 
in the '‘B” class. It is understood that in 
actual practice this classification according 
to varieties serves a very useful purpose in 
keeping separate the wheats of superior bak- 
ing quality. We are not in a position yet 
to say that any particular system of grading 
might be best under our conditions. The 
main thing is for us to evolve some system 
which will grade wheat in such a way that 
a particular class of wheat will be of special 
value for a special purpose. 

B . : That seems to be a good summing up 
of this grading question. Some people tend 
to criticise millers and bakers for advocating 
wheat grading. It is suggested that they 
are prompted by some selfish motive. That 
is not true. Biscuit and cake manufac- 
turers are just as keen and interested in 
wheat grading as is the bread baker. It 
seems to me only reasonable that the pro- 
ducer of any commodity should try, as far 
as lies within his power, to produce the 
quality which the consumer requires. I 
would suggest that if Australian farmers do- 
this, and see to it that their wheat is graded 
to meet the requirements of the bread 
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manufacturers on one hand and of bis- 
cuit, cake and pastry manufacturers on the 
other, it must ultimately be to their advan- 
tage. Under the present F.A.Q. system 
Australian wheat overseas competes only 
on a price market. We must try to com- 
pete on quality markets. If the farmer’s 
wheat is marketed as two or three different 
grades it is likely that he will get the best 
possible price being offered for each class of 
wheat. Naturally the buyer will pay the 
lowest possible price for the present non- 
descript F.A.Q. wheat. 

M. : Many farmers in this area will be 
testing some of the new rust-resistant varie- 
ties this year, perhaps for the first time. 
You would agree, I suppose, Mr. Nichol- 
son, that they would be wise to sow a pro- 
portion of their areas to these new wheats. 

N, : Yes, but we must remember also that 
Bencubbin, and in some sections Ford and 
Bordan, have proved their high yield over 
a number of years. It would certainly be 
a mistake to drop these varieties over-night 
until more is known of the yielding capacity 
of the new rust-resistant, higher baking 
quality wheats. 

M,: You believe then that in addition to 
sowing Ford at least limited acreages of 


Celebration should be sown early and that 
in mid-season plantings some Kendee and 
Yalta should be sown in addition to Ben- 
cubbin. 

N,: Yes, and for late plantings, which 
means planting at end of May, Gabo and 
perhaps also Charter should at least be given 
a good commercial trial. General experi- 
ence indicates that very late sowings are 
only successful on the heavy fertile soils. 

B . : At this point I would tike to empha- 
sise that the sowing of such varieties, if 
consistent with the farmer’s own interests, 
certainly represent the quickest and best 
means of building up the baking quality of 
our wheats. Growing these rust-resistant 
wheats will help to give a better loaf, not 
only because of their inherent baking quality 
but also because they will reduce the propor- 
tion of poor pinched grain which comes from 
rusted crops ; this is of inferior milling and 
baking quality. I would very much like to 
see the grain harvested from these new 
varieties graded and marketed separately, 
perhaps as a Strong White class, while 
samples of Bencubbin would be restricted to 
Soft White or at the best to the Medium 
White classes of wheat. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion 
these should reach the Editor, Department of 
than the isth of the month previous to issue. 
194S. 

Cootamundra Sheep Show June 15, 16 

Condobolin (G. L. Maxwell) .... August 10, ii 
Trundle ( W. A. Long) ........ August 17, 18 

Weethalle August 18 

Lake Cargelligo August 20-21 

Peak Hill (H. J. Dawson) August 24, 25 

Wagga August 24, 25, 26 

Grenfell August 27-28 

Barellan August 28 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) . August 30, 31, Sept i 

Lockhart August 31, September i 

Young August 31, September i 

Ungarie September i 

Deniliquin September 3, 4 

Murrumburrah September 3, 4 

Cowra September 7, 8 

Ganmain (S. J. Pratt) September 7, 8 

Manildra (H. C. Douglas) September 7, 8 

West Wyalong September 7, 8 

Corowa (W. T. Easdown) ..September lo, ii 

Narrandera September 10, ii 

Mangrove Mountain (W.J.Mitchell) September ii 
Barpedman September ii 
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in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 

Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Finley September ii 

Forbes Sheep Show September ii 

Canovdndra September 14, 15 

Temora September 14, 16 

Hillston September 15 

Ardlethan September 18 

Eugowra (R. S. Noble, President) September 21, 22 

Leeton September 21, 22 

Quandialla September 22 

Hay September 24, 25 

Ariah Park September 25 

Bribbaree September 29 

Cudal October i 

lllabo October 2 

Griffith October S, 6 

Walbundrie October 6 

Singleton October 7, 8 

Culcaim October 9 

Cootamundra CD. H. Boyd) . . . October 15, 16 
Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) .... October 22, 23 

1949. 

Newcastle (F. L^goe) February 23 to 26 

West Maitlsmd (R. E. Holroyde) .... March 2-5 
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The Stock are Worth 

their market value. Do they make it? 
Are you satisfied with your results? 
Winchcombe Carson’s clients consistently 
get highest possible market figures 



CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS 

Consign to — 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 


Licensed Salesmen 

Homebush Yards, Sydney, Orange Yards, Forbes Yards, Harden Yards, Yass Yards 
Head Office : Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
Branches : Orange, Forbes, Yass, Harden, Bourke, Armidale, Coonamble 
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D.T. 


(dichloro — diphenyie — trichlorethane) 

NO verm oust ,2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% O.D.T. with 2^ % actual Nicotina.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.O.T.. 40% Sulphur, 8% Copper Oxy-Chlorlde.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T EMULSION (25% O.D.T.) Dilution I to 2S0 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 I4t. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4^yclo COOPER PETROL ENGINES £26 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

w A reel ** one man power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material Is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 

PricB £63 Net. nozzle and hose cock. 

Larger and mounted models • Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but Is 
also available available In all sizes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

FHONEi M 344L TCLEORAMSs OtSFRAY, SYDNEY 
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Olotes contributed by fte Entomological branch. 


San^Jose Scale {Quadraspidiotus pemiciosus) . 

THIS scale is an injurioiis pest of deciduous fruit trees tbroughout the world. It is present 
to a varying degree in most of the orchard districts in New South Wales where pome and 
stone fruits are grown. 

It has a wide range of host plants^ including almond, apricot, peach, plum, prune, 
and a great variety of introduced trees and shrubs. Hedges of tree lucerne may become 
seriously infested, and occasionally it develops on encalypts and watdes. 


The scale develops on the trunk, limbs 
and twigs of the trees and occasionally on 
the fruit. Once it is established it usually 
increases very rapidly if control measures 
are not adopted, and may seriously injure 
or even kill the tree. The badly infested 
portions have a greyish, scurfy appearance, 
which, on examination, is seen to be due to 
the presence of masses of minute scale 
coverings. 

The fruits of apples and pears may also 
become infested with the scales, and this 
causes reddish blotches to appear on the 
skin, spoiling the appearance of the fruit. 

As restrictions are placed on the export 
of infested fruit, it is important that control 
measures should be thoroughly carried out 
by growers wishing to ship fruit. 

The scale covering of the adult is greyish, 
with a yellow or dark area in the centre. 
It is irregularly circular in outline, slightly 
convex, and about one-twelfth of an inch 
in diameter. The scales of the young forms 
are dark or almost black. 

The adult female, which is hidden beneath 
the scale-covering, is a pale yellowish, soft- 
bodied insect, irregularly oval in outline, 
and somewhat pointed at the posterior end. 
It obtains its food by inserting its fine, hair- 
like rostral setae into the tissues of the plant 
and sucking up the sap from within. 

The mature female insect produces live, 
active young which crawl out from under the 
parent scale, and after moving about for a 
short time, settle down, insert their beaks 
into the plant and commence to form their 


protective scales. The female insect remains 
fixed in the one place for the rest of its 
existence; the male finally develops a pair 
of wings and emerges from beneath its 
scale. 

The reproduction and development of the 
scales are comparatively rapid during the 
summer, the period from birth until young 
are again produced being about six weeks. 
Thus several generations may be developed 
in a year, and as the female may produce as 
many as 400 young, the increase in numbers 
may be very rapid. 

Control 

The control recommended is to spray with 
miscible red oil at winter strength (usually 
I gallon of oil, and water to make 25 gal- 
lons) during the dormant period. Lime- 
sulphur, applied at winter strength (i in 
10), has also given fair control, but is not 
recommended in preference to the oil spray 



San Jota Scale (enlarf ad ) 


Pan« 30s 
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unless it is desirable also to use it for the 
control of fungous diseases. Lime-sulphur 
has given best results when applied as late 
as possible before the buds burst. 

Where the infestation is severe, a double 
application may be made, using red oil in 
July, followed by lime-sulphur in August. 
An interval of several weeks must elapse 
between these sprays or injury to the bark 
and buds may result. 



pMCh Branch showing Gumming due to Infestation 
of San Jose Scale. 

[Photo iy E. J. Wason. 


Semi-dormant and pale oil sprays, which 
may be mixed with lime-sulphur, are now 
on the market. A single application of oil- 
lime-sulphur offers many advantages, and 
in addition to controlling San Jose scale it 
also controls prune scale and red mite. The 
spray is mixed in the following propor- 
tions : — 

Oil I gallon. 

Lime-sulphur .. i gallon. 

Water, to make 20 gallons. 


Care should be taken to ensure that the 
right type of oil spray is used in combina- 
tion with the lime-sulphur, and that the 
manufacturer's directions for mixing are. 
followed. 

In winter, during the dormant period, 
cherries, peaches and nectarines are com- 
monly sprayed with tar distillates for control 
of aphids, and it has been frequently ob- 
served that this spray tends to encourage 
the development of San Jose scale, rather 
than to check it. Growers, therefore, are 
advised to modify theii* programme of 
sprays if tar distillates are regularly used 
and San Jose scale becomes evident. Nico- 
tine sulphate (i pint to 75 gallons) may be 
included in one of the oil, pale oil plus 
lime-sulphur, lime-sulphur sprays, and 
offers a satisfactory alternative for the con- 
trol of both aphids and scales. 

An efficient insecticide, now commonly 
used during the dormant period instead of 
tar distillates, for the control of aphids, is 
D.N.C. ( dinitro-ortho-cresol in oil). This, 
spray is used at a concentration of i in 40,. 
and where it is applied each year San Jose 
scale is also effectively controlled. 

San Jose scale often appears first on a 
few scattered trees in an orchard, and every 
effort should be made to prevent it from 
spreading to the other trees by thoroughly 
spraying all parts of the infested trees. The 
infested trees should be pruned before 
spraying, and the prunings burnt at once. 

Where only a few infested trees are pre- 
sent in an orchard, adjacent trees also should 
be sprayed, as scattered scales may be pre- 
sent on these, although not noticeable. 

It is not advisable to allow a large pool 
of oil to collect around the base of the tree 
trunk, for if the oil reaches the roots in any 
quantity injury to the tree may occur. 


The White Rose Scale 

THIS Kale, which u ahnoct connopolitaii m ib 
range, it pimarily a pest ef roses, bat it ahm 
infests and injnres raspberries, loganberries and 
Uackbeiries. 

It has been stated in literatnre that this scale 
wffl infest other j^nts and trees, inclnding pear, 
mango, myrtle, AUanihus, Cycas, etc., but 
probaUy thew records rrfer to otter rehted 
white scales of tte same genns, Aulacaspis, 
wUch kkve been confosed A, rosae. 

^0 ioe 


{Aulacaspis rosae). 

This scale almost invariably infests the 
stems and older branches of its food-plant, 
and usually, only where heavy and pro- 
longed infestation has occurred, is it found 
on the younger growth. 

The opaque, white scale-covering of the 
female insect is more or less circular in 
outline^ somewhat convex, and measures 
about three thirty-seconds of an inch in 
diameter. The two yellowish larval pellicles 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT CROP 
with . . . ^ 






AVI'® 




LEFT : The Black Peach Aphid 
{Adult Wingless Female) — en- 
larged. CENTRE: Eggs of the Black 
Cherry Aphid laid near the axils of the 
buds, BELOW: Black Cherry Aphid 
{Winged Female) — enlarged. 








SPRAY CALENDAR . . . 

CITRUS -"^==- 

White Louse. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur, I in 10, plus — rsr 

I lb. of Neptune Casein Spreader to 100 gallons. Spray as 

soon as crop is harvested and concentraio on trunk and limbs. p- ■■ ■ ■ — -■ 

Purple Scale, Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur, I in 15. A NEPTUNE SPRAY 

DECIDUOUS for every pest 

Red Spider and Mites, San Jose and other Scales, and Woolly 
Aphid. Prepare for dormant spraying with Palsol or Red 
Spraying Oil, 5 gallons to 100. 

Green and Black Peach and Black Cherry Aphid. Prepare for 
early spraying in July with Winsol, I in 40, or for late dormant 
with Aphidol, I in 40 

PRUNING Sprays from 

While pruning, watch for pests and diseases, and for identifi- 
cation and control measures, consult the orchardists* illustrated Yftiir LOCAL 
handbook, "Ciean Fruit," published by Neptune. 

Be prepared for your winter and spring spraying by ordering A 

now from your local Neptune agent the following Neptune NEPTUNE AGENT 

sprays: — 

PALSOL CLARIFOL APHIDOL WINSOL 

m LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 

PREPARED RED SPRAYING OIL “A" & "C” 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (incorporated m ns W.) 

OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS OF SPRAYING OILS IN AUSTRALIA 


Order Neptune 
Spray* from 
Your LOCAL 
NEPTUNE AGENT 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (Cao) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Meo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efndent Soli Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil must be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO 

Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 


ATTENTION-AII Lucerne Growers! 



Plant in Operation. 

INTRODUCING THE NEW 

A.S;L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

(RcfitC«r«d) 

Three Moves In One~-Saves Labour Costs 


The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED medium pressure spray is the fatt that Its 
use permiu of 24 hour Irrigation, with only night and morning movements of the spray tine. It is 
arranged for either 48^ or 54' spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line, it can 


be used with standard irrigation piping. 

For Fuli Particulars, write to : 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


SOO KENT STREET.' SYDNEY 


PHONE M289^ 
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(cast skins of the first and second stage 
larvae) are usually near to or project 
slightly beyond the edge of the scale- 
covering. 

There is a marked contrast in the form 
of the puparium or scale-covering of the 
male insect. It is white, and narrow, with 
nearly parallel sides, and measures about 
one-twenty-fifth of an inch in length. On 
its upper surface there are three raised 
longitudinal ridges of secretion, and a single 
yellow pellicle at the head end. 

The adult female insect, which measures 
about one-twenty-fifth of an inch in length, 
is dull orange to red in colour, elongate, and 
widest in the front, where it is broadly 
rounded and somewhat tapering towards 
the tip of the abdomen. It is legless and 
the antennae are reduced to a single curved 
spine, but the sucking beak is well- 
developed. Females have been recorded to 
live for eleven months. 

The adult male is a delicate, two-winged 
reddish insect, with well-developed anten- 
nae and legs, and a long pointed terminal 
style at the end of the abdomen. Its iength, 
including the style, is about one-twenty-fifth 
of an inch. It has no functional mouth 
parts and its life is very short. 

The minute eggs are elongate-oval 4 n 
outline, pale crimson in colour, and are 
deposited by the female beneath the scale- 
covering, where they remain protected until 
they hatch some three to four weeks later. 
An individual female may lay up to forty 
or more eggs, and may deposit a second 
batch soon after the first. 

The young, first-stage larvae or ‘"craw- 
lers” which emerge from the eggs, measure 
about one-eightieth of an inch in length. 
They are pale red to dull crimson in colour, 
flattened and oval in outline. They possess 
three pairs of legs, well-developed eyes and 
antennae. 

After crawling from beneath the parent 
scale the larvae are very active, but soon 
settle down and commence to feed by pier- 
cing the plant tissues and sucking up the sap. 
In this early stage of their development, the 
male and female larvae are of similar ap- 
pearance. The female insect retains in the 
one place for the rest of its existence and 
during growth casts its skin twice. It has, 
thus, two immature stages before becoming 
adult. 


The male has an additional pupal or chry- 
salis stage before it becomes mature and 
thus casts its skin three times. However, 
only a single pellicle (its first larval skin) 
becomes attached to the outside of the scale- 
covering. The adult male, after shedding 
its pupal skin, remains for some time within 
the protective puparium, but finally makes 
its way out backwards, from the hinder part 
of the scale-covering, which is provided 
with an opening for this purpose. 

Several overlapping generations may 
occur during the year. 



Rose Stems showing Infestation of the White Rose Scale. 


Control. 

A spray of white oil emulsion diluted at 
the rate of i part of oil to 40 parts of water 
(4 fluid oz. to I gallon) may be used to 
control this scale. As the oil spray may 
not always affect eggs, which are well pro- 
tected by the scale-covering of the female, 
a second application may be necessary about 
six weeks after the first. 

Spraying is best carried out during the 
period of greatest dormancy of the plants. 
Cutting back of the bushes before spraying 
may also be recommended if the infestation 
is heavy. The infested prunings should be 
burned. 


Pmgm 30T 
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The Vegetable Weevil (Listroderes ohliqms). 


DURING tUt period of dw year die larvae or 
grabs of die vegetable weevil make tbeir appear- 
ance, and {Hraclkally all winter vegetables may 
be attack^ Large irregnlar boles may be 
eaten hi the leaves, and die new leaf growth of 
tte crowns may be eaten away as it develops. 
Plants sock as carrots, beetroot, tnmkis, etc, 
may be damaged bekw the ground. 

The small legless grubs, which measure 
about inch in length when fully-fed, are 
stout-bodied, and vary in colour from pale 



LtgiMt Larvi or Grub of th« Vagetabit WaavU. 


green to yellow. Although they mostly hide 
in the soil, around the plants, by day, many 
feed during the day and are to be found 
on the under-surfaces of the leaves or on 
the crowns of the plants. 

These larvae become fully-fed in from 
four to six weeks, and they then enter the 
soil, where small earthen cells are con- 
structed within which they transform into 
their pupal or chrysalis stage. From about 
the end of August onwards, they change 
into grey-brown adult weevils which hide 
in the soil by day, and come out at night 
to feed on the plants. The adults are most 
numerous during October and November. 

Control. 

Clean cultivation is an important factor 
in vegetable weevil control, but it must be 
remembered that the destruction of weeds 
late in the season will cause the insects to 
migrate from the dying weeds, or from the 
soil, into cultivated areas. 

As a precautionary measure, before plant- 
ing out, particularly where weed growth or 
crop remnants have been removed or the 
ground is suspected of being infested, the 
area, after an interval of several days, 
should be baited. 

For this purpose, chopped leaves of let- 
tuce, furnip, Cape weed or marsh mallow. 


etc., which have been either sprayed or 
dusted with lead arsenate, may be scattered 
over the ground late in the afternoon. 

Where bran is available, a poison bait, 
prepared according to the following for- 
mula, may be broadcast over the area or . 
partly worked into the soil, late in the after- 
noon. The bait consists of : — 

Bran, 24 lb. 

Paris green, i lb. 

Salt, 8 oz. 

Water, 2^4 gallons. 

The bait is prepared by first mixing to- 
gether the Paris green and bran, and then 
making into a crumbly mash with the water, 
in which the salt has been dissolved. 

Where crops have become infested, the 
bait may be distributed thinly along the 
rows, or broadcast over the area. 



Pouto PIftnt Dtmtged by the Vegetable Weevil. 


With crops such as potatoes, carrots, etc., 
the leaves of which are not used as food, 
control be obtained either br spraying 
or dusting wifli D.D.T. or lead arsenate. 
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FRUITGROWING 

QUICK FREEZING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
In U.S.A; and Canada. 

{Continued from page i88.) 


S. M. Sykes, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Officer (Research).* 

IN a previous article Mr. Sykes defined the quick freezing process, traced the history of 
its development, set out its importance to the primary producer and indicated generally 
the recent technical advances in the process. 

In this issue he deals with American methods of handling fruit for quick freezmg. 


The Freezmg of Fruits. 

The freezing of fruits dates back to 1908 
when the first experiments in the freezing 
of berries in barrels were carried out. This 
method of preserving fruit was not used on 
a large scale until about 1921, when the 
production of frozen fruits for institutional 
use expanded fairly rapidly. In 1929 small 
quantities of fruits were quick frozen in 
small rectangular packages with a Birdseye 
belt f roster. This was the beginning of the 
quick freezing of fruits as it exists to-day. 

The older method of freezing in large 
containers (10 lb. and above) is known as 
“cold packing” or “frozen packing.” It 
is still practised widely and represents the 
greater proportion of frozen fruit output. 
However, the tendency has been to increase 
the rapidity of freezing and to store at lower 
temperatures than were previousy used. 

The total frozen fruit pack for the whole 
of U.S.A. in 1946 was 523,000,000 lb., and, 
of this, only about 130,000,000 lb. was 
frozen in containers less than 10 lb. in 
capacity. The remainder was frozen in 
institutional containers ranging from 10 lb. 
cans and fibre containers to 50 gallon bar- 
rels. Some of the institutional packs are 
frozen rapidly in air blast freezers, but the 
great bulk of them are “sharp frozen” in 
rooms at about minus 10 to minus 15 deg. 
Fahr. 

The most important frozen fruits in re- 
lation to productio n are strawberries, 

’•‘Mr, Sykes recently returned from an investi- 
gation of quick freezing methods in U.S.A. and 
Canada, 


apples, red sour cherries, peaches, apricots 
and raspberries. The other berry fruits and 
prunes also form an appreciable part of the 
total pack. 

The most successful frozen fruits from 
the quality angle are probably the berry 
fruits. Since these fruits are not preserved 
very satisfactorily by canning, freezing is 
the only method of preserving their natural 
flavour. 

P'ruits, as a whole, are difficult to pre- 
serve by freezing in that they tend to brown, 
lose flavour, and collapse in texture. The 
use of sugar, both dry and as syrup, and of 
anti-oxidants such as ascorbic acid has en- 
abled many fruits to be frozen with success. 

Tropical fruits are not frozen to any great 
extent in the U.S.A., largely because of the 
scarcity of this class of fruit. One com- 
pany in Southern California has built up a 
considerable trade for frozen tropical fruits 
(mainly in the form of purees) with ice- 
cream manufacturers. Frozen pineapple is 
imported in fairly large quantities from 
Hawaii. 

PREPARATION OF DIFFERENT FRUITS 
FOR FREEZING. 

Strawberries. 

The following is the procedure adopted 
by a large plant in Oregon : — 

The berries (picked without the caps) 
arrive at the plant in hallocks which are 
packed twelve to a tray. The trays are 
weighed in stacks of sixteen. A sample 
(one hallock) is taken from every stack and 
graded for maturity, size and freedom from 

Page 309 
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mould, mechanical injury and insects. The 
grower is paid on the basis of this grading. 

Each tray of berries is tipped into a shal- 
low water hath by means of a hinged un- 
loading frame (Fig. ia). A wire grid 
enables the tray to be inverted and returned 
to its original position without disturbing 
the hallocks from the tray. The berries are 
carried forward by water sprays to a short 
(about 12 feet) inspection belt where any 
obviously mouldy or damaged berries are 
removed. 

By means of an elevator the berries are 
fed to a shaker-washer (Fig. ib). Here the 
berries are thoroughly washed by water 
sprays directed horizontally over vibrating 
riddles. Each successive riddle has half the 
slats replaced by a continuous metal plate, 
so that berries moving over this closed por- 
tion of the riddle must pass on to the next 
inspection belt. The other portion of the 
berries may fall through the riddle into a 
shallow water bath and to the next riddle. 
In this way, the berries are both washed and 
divided between several inspection belts. In 
this case, two feeder lines were split by 
two shaker-washers into eight inspection 
lines. The water draining through the slats 
is partly recirculated through the sprays 
together with a certain amount of fresh 
water. 

On the inspection belt any foreign matter, 
mouldy, over-ripe or green berries are re- 
moved and any capped berries are de-capped 
with a special small spoon. The over-ripe 
and green fruit is barrelled and frozen for 
jam. 

At the end of the inspection (about 40 feet 
long) the berries fall into slicers made up of 
rotary blades with a spacing of 3/16 inch. 
The sliced berries are collected in large 
dishes which are adjusted to a definite 
weight on platform scales. A weighed 
amount of sugar is then added in the pro- 
portion of four parts berries to one of sugar. 
The sugared fruit is then added to the hop- 
per of a mixer by an operator standing on a 
platform about 5 feet above the floor. 

The mixer is a small churn-like machine 
with slowly revolving paddles. After a 
short mixing period the contents of the 
mixer are allowed to flow into the hopper 
of an Elgin filler which fills two containers 
at a time at the rate of forty-eight per min- 
ute. The correct ^ount of ^icea berries 
is mpsured by volume by the filling and 


emptying of the machine's two cylinders* 
This is sufficiently accurate to fill i lb. con- 
tainers without further adjustment of the 
contents. 

After packaging, the cartons are placed in 
the freezer. Of course, strawberries and, 
indeed, most fruits are frozen in the pack- 
aged form. 

The packing of strawberries in the sliced 
form is a fairly satisfactory procedure. The 
penetration of the sugar is greatly increased 
and results in a product of. better flavour 
and colour than with whole frozen berries. 
There is, however, a definite need for an 
improved type of berry or a new method of 
processing in which the individual slices are 
not seriously affected by the slicing and mix- 
ing process. The colour of the Marshall 
variety (Pacific North-west) is not good 
for the sliced berry pack, because the red 
pigment is usually confined to the outer 
zone of the fruit and the inner flesh is much 
paler. With sliced strawberries, there is 
no need to size-grade the berries, as with 
whole berry packs, and irregularly shaped 
berries do not matter. 

Raspbenriet and Other Berries. 

A fairly large quantity of red raspberries 
is frozen in U.S.A. Most of the pack is in 
the institutional form, but the retail pack is 
of quite an appreciable size. Moderately 
large quantities of blackberries, boysenber- 
ries and blueberries are also frozen in retail 
packages. 

These berries are usually prepared for 
freezing in the manner described for straw- 
berries, except that they are not sliced and 
that syrup (about 40-50 per cent, sucrose) 
is used instead of dry sugar. Dry sugar 
packing (3 or 4 : i) is sometimes used 
and, with the lar^e institutional packs, sugar 
is sometimes omitted. 

One of the main problems with raspber- 
ries is the elimination of insects. This is 
chiefly a matter of field control, but good 
washing in the plant will remove superficial 
insects. 

Applet. 

Large quantities of apples are frozen both 
as slices and as apple sauce. The sliced 
apple pack (1/12 or 1/8 segments) is used 
almost exclusively by the l^ery trade for 
pie makpg. 

iTie prcveatipn of browning during pro- 
cessing and frozen storage is the outs^nding 




BORAX AMD BORIC ACID 

Consult your official agricultural advisers for 
the best means of preventing and controlling 
internal cork in apples and kindred diseases of 
brassicas or other cultivated crops. 

PLEASE ADDRESS ENQUIRIES TO YOUR NEAREST AGENT 

e J c r«mn«nv P+v Ltd 26-30 Clarence, or Potter & Blrks Pty. Ltd.. 15 Grosvenor 

C Cnmoanv Ptv Ltd 241 William, or W. H. MacLennan Pty. Ltd., 499 Little Collini 

M.lbourn. Swjft & Co^P»"y [ Y' Eagk or H M. Russell & Co. Pty. Ltd., cnr. Eagle & CharloHe 

^isbana .... Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., / l cagie, or ^ Company Pty. Ltd., 14 Queen 

I ‘J ^ Company Pty. Ltd., 141 Rundle 

wJilfngton i Company Pty. UdM^2^Cus^^ 


BORAX CONSai-IDATED 

NORTHCATE HOUSE MOORCATE LONDON EC2 
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^^UGHTNiNG^' 


The Modern Line of Implements 
with Everything that Counts 

Oversize Materials and Bearings plus 
Quality Workmanship 

which means 

ir LONGER LIFE 
it BETTER TILLAGE 
it NO BREAKDOWNS 



4 FURROW MOULDBOARD WITH POWBR LIFT 
A TYPICAL LIGHTNING IMPLEMENT 


Remember! If you want the best— buy ** LIGHTNING ** 


FRUIT GRADERS, PACKING SHED EQUIPMENT, TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS 
Sand Now for print and doUilt of than “LIGHTNING” Linat 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD* 

Phone MA63II 7«ll Market Street, Sydney 
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problem in freezing apples. A number of 
different methods are in use, but the most 
satisfactory from all points of view seems 
to be a light dip in sulphur dioxide or 
sodium metabisulphite. The strength of the 
solution should be 0.2-0.3 per cent, and the 
time of dip should be about i minute. The 



Fig. I A. — Rack for Unloading Strawberries into Water. 

dipped slices must be held for several hours 
before freezing to allow penetration of the 
SO2. Holding the peeled and sliced apples 
in a light brine (about 3 per cent.) to pre- 
vent exposure to air is recommended by 
some people. 

Steam blanching for 1-5 minutes is used 
widely in California instead of sulphur di- 
oxide. Sulphur dioxide causes trouble with 
corrosion in the pie-bakers^ ovens, so that 
there is some prejudice against the raw 
sulphited pack. 

Other methods involve (a) the use of 
brine which is forced into the tissue by 
vacuum followed by air pressure, or {b) 
brining combined with blanching. 

A dip in calcium chloride Pf** 

cent.) is often used before sulphiting in 
order to harden the tissue and prevent it 
softening too much during freezing and sub- 
sequent cooking. 

The cooling of blanched apple slices is 
generally carried out in sprays or flumes of 
cold water. Much leaching of soluble solids 
occurs, and there is a definite need for some 
other method of cooling. Workers at the 
University of California have had good re- 
sults with air cooling by means of a fan 


and suggest that this method could be ap- 
plied commercially. 

Peaches. 

Peaches are frozen in fairly large quam 
tities both for institutional and retail pur- 
poses. The peaches frozen are almost ex- 
clusively freestones, although a few clings 
are frozen in California. The development 
of browning and accompanying ‘‘oxidised” 
flavours is the biggest problem in their pre- 
servation by freezing, and most, improve- 
ments in varieties and processing technique 
have been concerned with this problem. The 
use of ascorbic acid as an anti-oxidant has 
done much to stimulate the production of 
frozen peaches, although many peaches are 
still packed with sulphur dioxide as the 
preservative. 

The various steps in the preparation of 
peaches for freezing are: — 

(1) Hand sorting, to remove peaches not 
fully ripe (may be canned or held over for 
further ripening) and cull material (rots, 
etc.). 

(2) Lye peeling, by immersion or by 
spray. 

(3) Washing. 

(4) Acid rinsing. 

(5) Halving and pitting. 

(6) Slicing. 



Fig. IB.— Part of a Strawberry Washer. 

(7) The addition of sugar, dry or as 
syrup, and ascorbic acid (about 0.2 per 
cent, in 60 per cent, syrup — one part syrup 
to three parts peaches). 

Steam peeling is an alternative to lye 
peeling, and where practised, it usually fol- 
lows the halving and pitting part of the 
operation, the halves being placed, with the 
skin side up, on a belt which travels through 
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a Steam chamber. Steam peeling (and to 
some extent, lye peeling) are improved in 
their efficiency by allowing the peaches to 
“mellow” for a few days in common or 
cool storage. A preliminary de-fuzzing also 
improves the uniformity and efficiency of 
lye-peeling. 

Apricoti. 

Apricots should be harvested for freezing 
when firm, ripe and showing practically no 
green colour. They are sorted, washed, 
Halved and pitted. They are usually packed 
with a 40 or 50 per cent, syrup. Sulphur 
dioxide is used as a preservative for the 
pie pack and ascorbic acid for the dessert 
pack. 

Frozen apricots are not a common pro- 
duct on the retail market and it is doubtful 
whether they will ever become very popular. 
The bulk packing for pies should continue 
but there have been some big fluctuations in 
the quantity packed annually. 

Otter Fmils* 

Many other fruits can be successfully 
frozen. Prunes, plums, grapes, figs, pas- 
sion fruit, cantaloupe, sweet and sour cher- 
ries, nectarines and many tropical fruits 
have given satisfactory products. 

J^mgm 31k ' 


Many tropical and sub-tropical fruits,, 
such as pineapple, papaw, and passion fruit 
would be frozen in larger quantities in the 
U.S.A. if they were in greater supply. There 
is quite a moderate consumption of frozen 
pineapples from Hawaii. It is a very satis- 
factory product and the flavour is very close 
to that of fresh pineapple. Papaw is also 
good in the frozen form, particularly when 
some juice of another more acid fruit, e,g.^ 
lime, lemon or passion fruit, is added. 

Fruit Purees. 

Fruits are frequently frozen in a crushed 
or pureed form — mainly for ice-cream, or 
flavour bases. Where the texture or form 
of the fruit is of little or no importance, 
freezing in the form of a puree may be the 
best procedure. 

There are numerous ways of freezing 
purees for use as frozen desserts. Most of 
these products are very attractive and the 
possibilities for combining fruits of diflFer- 
ent flavours are enormous. The W.R.R.L. 
has developed a pectinised puree which is 
called “Velva Fruit.” A product of this 
land would have its main value in providing 
an outlet for surplus or slightly over-ripe 
fruit. 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 



Shell Ditrene “P” 

A Nem l^pray for Aphid Control 

For effective control of both green and black peach 
aphids and black cherry aphid in the late dormant 
season, the Shell Company recommends the use of their 
new Spray — Shell Ditrene “P”. Combining the insec- 
ticidal effects of DDT and petroleum oil emulsions, 
Ditrene “P” ig specifically designed for use on peaches, 
cherries and nectarines. 

Shell Ditrene ‘T” should be used at the rate of 2^ 
gallons in 100 gallons of spray mixture, that is, a 
dilution of 1 part in 40 parts of water by volun e. The 
diluted mixture should be thoroughly sprayed over the 
trees in the late dormant period. 





ISPRAAIMG RECOMMEADATIOHr 

STTTT-T.T. SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED ( Incorporated In Great Britain) 
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PETROL A KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


Tbe ideal engines for general farm me. 
Smooth, easy running at all speeds. 
They give you all those things you want 
in an Engine — ^Low First Cost — ^Low 
Operating Costs — ^Long Life. All M.V. 
Engines are totally enclosed and dust- 
proof* keeping the oil always clean. 


Othmr Lmea Includm: — Shearing Machinery , Miljdng Machinery, Petrol and 

Kerosene Engines, Diesel Engines, Orchard Sprays, Irrigation Plants, Sawhenches, 

MOFFAT - VIRTUE LTD. 

“Virtun, Sydney, manufacturer? engineer machinery merchant? 

T.I«phone:FFI20l gpsoM ROAD, ROSEBERY N.S.W. 



MORE POWER 
LESS COST^ 


Telsgramt: 


MANGROVITE’* 


Sydney. 


(Chsrtes Ludowici, Mensfltif Director) 
40 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD 
SQUARE), SYDNEY, 


When you use 

MANGROVITE 

LUTHER BELTING 


Because .... It is made of 
selected ox hides, and undergoes the 
special Mangrovite Tanning processes. 
This makes for exceptional strength, 
maximum grip, minimum stretch. 
There is a Mangrovite Leather Belt 
for every need. 

We are manufacturers of: Leather 
Belting. Rawhide Belting. Pump 
Leathers. Harness Leathers. Cut 
Soles, etc. 

Obtainable from your local Store 
or direct from 
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Cold Packbg of Fniitt. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
modern practice of freezing fruits in small 
containers has arisen out of the older- 
established ''cold packing'' in barrels. 

"Cold packing" and "frozen packing" are 
the names applied to the bulk freezing of 
whole berry fruits, sliced peaches, sour cher- 
ries, etc. Originally, much of this packing 
was done without added sugar. At present, 
most of the fruit is packed with dry sugar 
added. 

The cold packing industry still accounts 
for the great bulk of the frozen fruit output. 
The procedure is fairly simple and is simi- 
lar to that described for individual fruits 
under the headings above. The inspection 
and care in processing should be just as 
important with bulk frozen as with fruits 
frozen in retail containers. 


The institutional containers range from 
10 lb. cans to 50 gallon barrels. The 30 lb. 
can with slip-cover lid is a popular container 
for most fruits. There is a tendency for 
more packing in large cartons lined with 
parchment or cellophane bags. 

Usually the freezing of cold packed fruit 
is strictly "sharp freezing," i.e., it is carried 
out in a room at a temperature of anything 
from 5 deg. Fahr. to minus 20 deg. Fahr. 
The tendency in recent years has been to- 
wards lower temperatures (minus 20 deg. 
Fahr.) with the provision of fans for in- 
creasing air circulation and thereby the 
rapidity of freezing. Many plants partly 
freeze 30 lb. packs in a quick freezing tunnel 
and the freezing is completed in the storage 
room at o deg. Fahr. or lower. 

(To he continued,) 


Increasing Dairying Efficiency. 


‘The services of my Department arc entirely at 
the disposal of the dairying industry to improve 
its efficiency/* .said the Minister for Agriculture 
(Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), in officially opening 
the Annual Conference of the Dairy Factory 
Managers and Secretaries’ Association on 24th 
May. “In view of the increasing demand for 
dairy products, both locally and overseas, I would 
advise dairy farmers to adopt sound practices by 
improving breeding and feeding methods.” 

There was still great scope for increasing effi- 
ciency within the industry, said Mr. Graham, and 
breeding methods in dairy herds should have first 
priority. 

t 


At the present time, New South Wales had too 
many dairy herds headed by scrub bulls. In New 
Zealand, there had been startling improvements in 
herd production with proven sires and the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture now had 
plans for adopting this method of breeding. 

“A recent significant development in the dairy 
industry,” said Mr. Graham, “is the manufacture 
of butter direct from milk. My Department has 
been associated with these trials and expert offi- 
cers consider that the process may eventually have 
definite application to the industry.” 


Insect (continued from page 308. 


The D.b.T. spray is used at a concen- 
tration of o.i per cent. = 

D.D.T. emulsion (20 per cent.), 3 fluid 
pz. 

Water, 4 gallons. . 

The dust contains 2 per cent. D.D.T. 

The lead arsenate spray consists of: 
Lead arsenate powder, 4 oz. 

Water, 4 gallons. 


and the dust consists of the following mix- 
ture : — 

Lead arsenate powder, 4 oz. 

Kaolin, i lb. 

Where infestation occurs amongst plants 
such as lettuce, spinach, etc., which must 
not he contaminated with D.D.T. or lead 
arse fiat e residues y either the poisoned foliage y 
or poison hran bait must be used* 
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CONTROL OF BACTERIOPHAGE 
In Cheese Manufacture. 

3Y IHE ROTATIONAL USE OF SINGLE STRAIN STARTERS. 


W. S. Sutton, B.Sc.Agr., A.A.C.L, Senior Biologist, and A. B. Shelton, 

Special Dairy Officer. 

MAINLY at the result of research by Whitehead, Hunter and co-workers in New Zealand, 
a technique which is very effective in preventing starter failure due to bacteriophage is 
available to cheesemakers. Methods employed have been modified in minor degree to 
suit various local conditions, but all aim essentially at the same end, viz*, the prevention 
of contamination of the bulk starter by bacteriophage, particularly air-borne 
bacteriophage. 


Origin of Bacteriophage. 

•Where bacteriophage originates is obscure. 
Some believe it may remain inactive in a 
culture and ‘‘flare up” when conditions par- 
ticularly favour it. Others think it may arise 
spontaneously as the result of some ab- 
normal change in one or more of the millions 
of cells which constitute a starter. Others, 
again, believe that it exists in soil or faeces, 
attacking bacteria which live in those media, 
and is first introduced to the starter as a 
chance contaminant. 

But whatever the basic origin of the phage 
it can be accepted, without reserve, that by 
far the ^eatest number of starter failures 
result directly from contamination of the 
culture by phage which has developed, from 
pre-existing phage, in the cheese vat within 
the preceding two or three days. 

Sources of Phage Contamination. 

Bacteriophage multiplies only within the 
cells of the starter organism which it causes 
to disintegrate (Fig. i), and is thus liberated 
to attack further cells. So, in a cheese 
factory, phage is to be found in greatest con- 
centration in the bulk starter or in the 
cheese vat where it is attacking starter. It 
is from the vat that the phage, by devious 
means, gains access to the starter at a stage 
sufficiently early, or in concentration suffici- 
ently great, to cause starter failure. 

Vat-generated phage is capable of finding 
its way into starter by several routes. 

(i) If methods of factory sanitation are 
insufficiently rigorous the phage will live 
over in the vat or on the knives, rakes, etc., 
from^day to day and will attack the starter 
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immediately it comes into contact with the 
cheesemaking utensils. 

(2) Because whey is often distributed to 
farmers, for use as pig or calf food, in the 
milk cans, and methods of can sterilization 
on the farms are not always effective, phage 
is frequently returned to the factory in the 
milk supply. 


A B 

Ftf. 1. — Micro Photofniphs showing tho Disintegration 
of Starter Cells by Bacteriophage, 

(A) An actively growing “starter” showing long chains of 
Streptococcus cremorts. 

(B) The same starter 2 hours later. Bacteriophage has 
destroyed all but a few isolated cells. 

(3) Phage is carried into the air in small 
droplets of whey which rapidly dry out and 
continue to be air-borne in the form of 
minute whey-dust particles. This air-borne 
phage rains down on to the vats or, more 
serious still, gains entry to starter propaga- 
tion flasks or bulk starter cans. 

(4) The starter maker may carry phage 
from the cheesemaking room to the starter 
room on his hands or aothing, and particles 
of phage may enter the starter during the 
sub-ciilturing process. 

(5) The common practice of removing 
cheeses from their hoops and balancing them 
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on the sides of the ‘‘making” vats permits 
phage-containing whey particles to enter the 
vats during the early stages of manufacture. 

Why Phage Centamination u Serious. 

It is impossible to produce milk or to 
handle milk at the cheese factory without 
contaminating it to some extent with 
“foreign” bacteria. But if methods of pro- 
duction and manufacture are efficient the 
comparatively small numbers of contamin- 
ants are outnumbered and suppressed by the 
starter organisms and thus have little if 
any adverse effect on cheese quality. 



Fig. 2. — Disint«f ration of Ceils of Streptococcus cremoris 
on the Surface of Agar by Bacteriophage. 

The drcnlar areas in the various squares show where droplets 
of whey have been deposited. In circles indicated by arrows 
from “ A ” the whey contained sufficient phage to disintegrate 
all the cells and thus to give a perfectly clear area. Arrows from 
“ B ” indicate wheys which contained only a small amount of 
phage, and the cleared zones were only minute. Arrows from 

C ” indicate wheys which were free from phage and therefore 
permitted normal growth of the “ starter.” 

The white circular spots are colonies of contaminating bacteria. 
Note that they are not destroyed by the streptococcal phage. 

But phage works in a manner entirely 
different from bacteria. Whereas bacteria 
compete with the starter streptococci for the 
food in the milk, the starter streptococci are 
the food of the phage and large quantities 
of starter thus exert no inhibitary effect on 
the activity of the phage. 

The starter organisms carry out their 
acid-producing function until they are des- 
troyed by the phage, and the presence of 
small numbers of phage units does not 
noticeably reduce the rate of starter activity. 
However, when a few units of phage have 
destroyed a few starter cells, these units, 
which have multiplied more rapidly than the 
starter cells, are freed to attack new and 
greater numbers of streptococci. Thus after 
a few generations there is enough phage to 
destroy all starter cells. It is for this reason 
that bulk starter which has been contamin- 
ated by a very few phage particles at the 
time of inoculation is completely destroyed 
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by the time that the cheesemaking process is 
partially completed. When contamination 
is heavier, the bulk starter itself may fail to 
set. 

While minor contamination in the bulk 
starter may cause total failure in the vat, 
slight contamination in the vat is unimport- 
ant because the work of the starter is 
finished before the phage has multiplied to 
the degree where it seriously interferes with 
acid production. Nevertheless all equipment 
should be sterilized before use to reduce the 
possibility of dangerous contamination. 

Effect of Phage on Different Strains of 
Starter. 

There are two species of bacteria which 
could be used successfully as pure strain 
starters. These are Streptococcus lactis and 
Streptococcus cremoris. In New South 
Wales the latter species only is distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture because 
control of phage is easier with S. cremoris 
than with S. lactis. 

In nature there exist numerous strains of 
Streptococcus cremoris and, possibly, just 
as many strains of the bacteriophage which 
attacks the species. However, the bacterio- 
phage which destroys one starter strain is 
often incapable of attacking many of the 
other strains. It is because of this fact that 
a factory which is experiencing trouble with 
one starter can change to a second one and 
obtain immediate success. It is also this fact 
which results, on the one hand, in compara- 
tively few complete failures in mixed culture 
starters and, on the other hand, in the 
irregular results obtained from day to day 
when a mixed starter is used. 

In the same way the bacteriophage active 
against a given starter is incapable of des- 
troying cells of contaminating bacteria 
(Fig. 2). 

Control of Phage. 

The methods of factory practice which 
have been designed to control phage have 
been planned to eliminate, as far as possible, 
the sources of contamination listed above. 
Each aspect is treated separately hereunder. 

Factory Sanitation. — Bacteriophage is 
“soluble” in water and therefore much of it 
can be washed away. The first requisite in 
cleaning up is to place knives, rakes, agita- 
tors, etc., in the vat and to hose them down 
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thoroughly with water at a temperature of 
100 to no deg. Fahr. Care should be 
taken to dislodge, mechanically if necessary, 
any particles of curd adhering to the equip- 
ment. The vat drain cock should then be 
closed and the equipment, including the sides 
of the vat, thoroughly brushed with a solu- 
tion containing i volume of hypochlorite to 
200 volumes of water. A detergent may be 
used in this solution. 


The more thoroughly milk, whey and curd 
particles are removed from the manufactur- 
ing room the more effective is the removal 
of phage. 

Because of the build-up of phage while 
a starter is working in a vat, the practice 
of double shifts is extremely dangerous. 
Even though the vats, etc., are carefully 
“sterilized'^ between shifts, the accumulation 
of phage in the air with a subsequent 



Fif. 3. — Section of Bulk Starter Preparation Cabinet. 

1. Starter can of lo gallons standard transport type. 

2. Alternative type of starter can with straight sides. 

3. Tapered inlet to water seal lid having external diameter of inlot 2| inches at its base, rising to 2 inches external diameter 
at top rim. 

4. Air filter, detail of which is shown in separate drawing. Filter slides on to the tapered inlet to water seal lid until the rubber 
ring at the base of the filter contacts the side of ixUet and the rim of the inlet embeds itself in a cotton wool pad inserted 
in the base of the filter. 

5. Overflow pipe from cabinet to regulate water height. Also shows position of toe piece to hold thermometer. 

6. Thermometer to register temperature of water when boiling and temperature of water circulated for cooling purposes. 

7. Steam service f -inch pipe leading to heating coil at bottom of cabinet. 

8. Exit pipe from steam coil showing steam trap. 

9. Water service x*inch pipe to deliver water into cabinet near top for filling cabinet to overflow level, 
xo. Steam coil showing retura end of coil laying lengthways along bottom of cabinet. 

XX. Draining outlet and tap. 
xa. Wood or metal grating. 

13. Rest bars for grating supported on angle-iron brackets on internal walls of each section of cabinet. 

14. Perforated section division walls to support cover of cabinet and keep cans in position. 

The hypochlorite solution, when run from ‘^phage-rain” into the vat may sometimes 

the vat, should be used for swabbing the cause trouble. If it is practically possible 

floor and whey drain. A second hypo- double shifts should be avoided as they per- 

chlorite treatment should be given immedi- mit the development of phage to an extent 

ately prior to each day’s manufacture. which is dangerous to the starter in the later 
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McConnick-Deeiing 
Disc Honows II 

FOR BETTER SEEDBEDS ^ 

AND BETTER CROPS ]i 

A ll oy«r the world, wherever crops ' ■" U - 

are grown and horse or tractor 
power is used to till the land, disc 
harrows have proved their many 
advantages, in all classes ol soils, lor 

the more efficient and more economi* *“?- 

vlxBd with tractor hitch. Tandem attach- 

cal preparation of aeedbeda e e e dco available, size» 5, e and r-ft. 

Whether you farm with horse or 

tractor power, the McCormick-Deering 

line offers you the right type and size 

of disc harrow to suit your need. Some 

of these are illustrated in this adver- 

tiaement . . . Ask your nearest Inter- 

4.^11 ...ii... G'L-IJ Bueh and Bog Tractor Disc Harrow, 

nationai xiarveater dealer to tell you equipped with to or tt-inch special eut- 

heavy-gauge, steel discs with 9 ** 

more aoout tneme spaelngs. Cultivating width, eh'ft. 



H 






GL-18 Reversible Disc Harrow. High frame 
attachment for tall row-crors can be supplied, 
GL-9A Tractor Tandem Disc Harrow, Made Site l-ft; with 18 or to-ineh crimped-centre 
tn 8, 8, 7, 8 and 10-ft, sixes, discs. 

See Year Neorest btemotioniil Honrester Dealer Now 

NTCIkMAnttNAk HAKVBSTCII OO. PF AUAT. PTY. LTD. flNC. IN VtCJ SflANCHtS IN AUU CAPITA!. CITIKS. FACTO NY i OBBLONP 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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vats. Double shifts also interfere with the 
rotational use of starters described below. 

Contamnation from MUk . — The methy- 
lene blue test gives some indication of the 



Fif. 4. — Section of Air Filter used on Bulk Starter Can. 

X. Walls of tube having internal diameter inches and 
length s inches with sealed top. 

2. Walls of tube having internal diameter } inch and 
length 6 inches, and a series of ^ inch holes in the top half- 
inch of the tube wall above which the tube is soot welded 
to the under-surface of the sealed top of the large tube, 
and at bottom is welded into a | inch hole in the base of 

the filter. 

3. Strap handle raised | inch and li inch in length. 

• 4. Short tube which forms base of filter having diameter 
sf inches and depth i H inch. 

5. Junction of filter and base tube completely sealed by 

welding. 

6. Wire ring suspended by three wires at position 1 inch 
from top of base tube and held at position i Inch from wall 

of base tube by three wires. 

7. Rubber ring I inch in thickness inserted in a groove 
i inch depth and | inch width, which forms the bottom 

edge of filter base. 

8. Tapered inlet to water seal lid of starter can. Base 
of inlet where welded into the can lid to be inches in ex- 
ternal diameter tapering to a inches external diameter at 

the top. 

general cleanliness of the farmer, and stan- 
dards of milk quality, as indicated by the 
test, should be strictly enforced. Such 
action would compel the farmer to sterilize 


his utensils more eifectively and thus reduce 
the phage content of his milk. 

The use of pure strain starters, in series, 
is an excellent method of minimising the 
trouble experienced from phage contamina- 
ted milk. 

Air-borne Phage , — Ventilation reduces 
the phage content of factory air by dilution. 
What is blown away is no longer a source 
of danger. However, some phage always 
remains in the air and the most" serious 
contamination, that of the mother starter 
or bulk starter, cannot be avoided unless the 
phage is excluded from the starter by mech- 
anical means. For this reason, all air which 
gains entry to tubes, flasks or cans must be 
sterilized. 

As far as tubes and flasks are concerned, 
by far the most satisfactory method of 
starter propagation is to carry out the work 
in a building completely isolated from the 
factory; in extreme cases the home of the 
starter maker may be used. Bulk starter 
may be made in the factory, preferably in 
a room isolated from the manufacturing 
vats, provided that the equipment consists 
of a can fitted with a water-seal lid (Fig. 
3) which, in its turn, is fitted with an air 
filter (Fig 4). A U-shaped steam distri- 
bution rose must be ejecting steam around 
the inoculation aperture before the air filter 
is removed for the purpose of adding the 
starter to the can. 

Five main features are essential in using 
the above equipment — 

1. The water in the sterilization vat must 
be sufficiently high to form a perfect 
air occluding seal. 

2. The cotton wool in the air filter must 
be kept dry. If slightly damped by 
condensed water, it may be dried out, 
without dismantling the filter, in the 
boiler room. One charge of cotton 
wool will last six months or longer. 
The small pad of wool which has con- 
tact with the inoculation aperture 
should be changed more frequently. 

3. The rubber sleeve junction between the 
filter and the lid of the can must be 
absolutely airtight. 

4. The inoculum is merely poured into the 
can. Stirring is unnecessary and 
would result in certain contamination 
with phage, thus nullifying all other 
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* precautions. In fact the water sealed 
lid must not be lifted at any stage. 

5. All inoculations must be made in the 
absolute minimum of time. 

The Use of Pure Strain Starters. 

It is possible to carry on with a single 
starter for long periods if all the above pre- 
cautions are taken. However, by chanpng 
the starter used each day the danger of 
phage accumulation in the factory is greatly 
minimised. For this purpose each starter 
must be a pure, single strain culture; the 
use of a mixed culture would defeat the 
whole purpose of the scheme. 

There is available to cheesemakers a ser- 
ies of eight pure strain cultures, each of 
which is immune to the bacteriophage of 
each of the seven other strains. For con- 
venience of handling, these starters have 
been numbered serially from one to eight. 
The cultures are supplied by the Chief 
Biologist, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 

When received at a factory, they should 
be set out in a single row in test tubes in 
a rack. They should 'be sub-cultured from 
tube to tube daily and into flasks, etc., as 
indicated in the table. 


There should be no deviation from the 
orderly sequence outlined in the table, as 
this rotation has been designed to reduce the 
possibility of phage contamination from 
milk, air and utensils to a minimum. 


Programme of Sub-culturing. 



Sub-culture 
into Flasks. 

Sub-culture 
into Bulk. 

Use in 
Vats. 

ist day 

No. 1 



No. 2 



2nd day 

No. 3 

No. I 


No. 4 

No. 2 


3rd day 

No. 5 

No. 3 

No. I 

No. 6 

No. 4 

No. 2 

4th day 

No. 7 

No. 5 

No. 3 

No. 8 

No. 6 

No. 4 

5th day 

No. 1 

No. 7 

No. 5 

No. 2 

No. 8 

No. 6 

6th day 

No. 3 

No. I 

No. 7 

No. 4 

No. 2 

No. 8 

7th day, etc. 

Repeat the series 3rd day to 6th day 
(inclusive). 


Each pure strain should be grown as a 
single culture in the tubes, flasks and cans, 
but when used in the vats, each pair of 
starters should be used as a mixed culture, 
Le. on the third day cultures No. i and No. 
2 should be used as a 50:50 mixture in 
each vat ; and on the fourth, fifth and sixth 
days the starter should be a mixture of cul- 
tures 3 and 4, 5 and 6, and 7 and 8 res- 
pectively. 


Deputy Principal Appointed at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


The appointment of Mr. H. R. Richardson, 
B.Sc. Agr., as Deputy Principal of Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College has been announced by the 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H, Graham, 
M.L.A.). 

Since his return to Australia and discharge from 
the Army, until his present appointment, Mr. 
Richardson has been engaged in assisting the 
Principal Agronomist (Pastures) in all aspects 
of pasture work. 

Mr. Richardson is thirty-two years of age, and 
entered the Department in 1937 as Assistant Plant 
Breeder. When stationed at Grafton Experiment 
Farm, Mr. Richardson produced hjrbrid maize 
combinations considerably superior in yield to 
existing varieties and carried out an improvement- 
by-breeding programme of a wide range of other 
crops, including sorghum, sugar cane, legumes 


and grasses, and had gained an intimate know- 
ledge of North Coast pasture conditions. 

Mr. Richardson served overseas with the A.I.F. 
in Ceylon, Palestine, Eg3rpt, Libya, Lebanon, Syria 
and Greece. He was taken prisoner-of-war at 
El Alamein. After liberation by the American 
Army in 1045, he was selected as an Empire 
speaker, and was granted educational leave from 
the Army to undertake a special study for the 
Department, of all phases of pasture investiga- 
tions being carried out in Great Britain, Eire, 
Eastern Canada and the United States. 

Mr. Graham said that he had every confidence 
that Mr. Richardson’s extensive knowledge and 
wide experience of agricultural problems both in 
Australia and abroad fitted him admirably for his 
new appointment as Deputy Principal at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College. 


Rugging of cows during cold weather is well 
worth while. Where proper protection is not pro- 
vided for dairy cows, not only is their resistance 
to disease reduced, but much food material is 
wasted. A cow^s food is only devoted to produc- 
tion after flie aniinal has satisfied its need for 
Uouriihtnent and hetit. 

3lt ’ 


The farmer can make his own cow rugs for 
little more than the cost of the bags, a ball 
of twine^ and a sewing needle— plus his own 
ingenuity. Two coriisacks or heavy hagd (6r 
thre^ for larger cowO will make a goo<| rug. 






HEW 


SHEEP DIP 




I 


IRAND 


meorporatinR " Gammxam'* Htxaebhride 

—the most powerful destroyer of wool peresltes yet discovered! 


Sickle Brand GAMALENE Concen- 
trated Liquid Sheep Dip incorporates 
the extraordinarily effective insecticide 
developed during the war, and now 
sold under the trade name of 
“Gammexane” (the gamma isomer of 
Benzene Hexachlbridc). Weight for 
weight, ten times more effective than 
D.D.T. for sheep dipping purposes, 
this organic insecticide is the most 


powerful yet discovered for the 
destruction of wool parasites. Its 
successful formulation as a sheep dip is 
the result of more than two years' 
intensive research work. Sickle Brand 
GAMALENE possesses properties un 
attained by older types of sheep dip. 
Its efficiency has been proved by 
exhaustive laboratory tests and actual 
field trials. 


• GAMALENE is o ttabie emulsion easy to pour and mix. 

• It contains no Ingredients of an acid or caustic nature, no mineral oils or 
solvents and cannot injure the wool. 

• Highly concentrated, 2^ gallons of GAMA- 
LENE are sufficient for 1000 gallons of wash. 

Sick/e Brand GAMALENE is packed in 10 pint 
cans (enough to make 500 gallons of wash) and 5 gallon 
drums (sufficient for 2000 gallons of wash). 

Developed and Manufactured Solely by 

Commonwealth Fertilisers and 
Chemicals Ltd. 

Reg. Office: 65 William St., Melbourne, Cl 

Distributors for Victoria and the Riverina: 

ComniMiWMlth Fortlliserx and Chamicalt Ltd.. 
dS William Straat, Ndbourna. 

Distributors for NS.W. exc^t the Ri^rina: 

Orascoe, The Graalars’ Co-oparatlva ShaaHnf Co. Ud., 

8^^^, 46 Youns Straot, Sydney. 
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D D T IN 

^ SPECIALISED FORMS 

RUCIDE 

RUCIDE — Gives outstanding results In orchard and 
garden spraying and in the fly-proofing of homes, 
dairies, stables, butter factories, etc. Ruclde also was 
completely successful In Government sheep dipping 
tests. It resists rain, lasts longer. 

KLEENFLOX PLUS DDT 


KLEENFLOX — A sheep fly dressing that kills maggots, 
aids healing of wounds, destroys adult fly. Does not 
damage wool or hinder Its growth. 

RULENE 

RULENE — The new DDT garden and orchard spray 
for combination spraying. Combines readily with 
lime sulphur, Bordeaux mixture, etc., to destroy 
both insect and fungus. Mixes in either hard or 
soft water. 


^ • 

RUCIDE, KLEENFLOX and RULENE are obtainable 
from storekeepers and pastoral suppliers everywhere. 

TAU BMANS LI M ITED 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

SydnejF, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES ; MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics 


THE DOLLAR SITUATION. 


Effects on Australian Agriculture. 

The current dollar shortage is not restricted to Australia or to the British Empire. 
Most countries of Europe and Asia are affected by it to a greater or lesser degree. 
The fundamental cause of this shortage is to be found in the fact that the American 
continent, and the United States in particular, increased material production during 
the war years whilst most countries in Europe and Asia suffered severely from 
the physical ravages of war. 

This meant that Britain, France and other European countries could not 
produce enough goods for export to finance those imports of materials such as 
foodstuffs, reew materials and machinery, which were essential to t^e-equip and 
resume peace-time production. After the zvar, America became by far the greatest 


exporter of those goods normally sold in 

The Australian shortage of dollars and 
other ‘‘hard'^ currencies is not due to any 
decline of production caused by war, but is 
due to the fact that we are not able to obtain 
dollars from other countries (especially 
Britain) in exchange for our exports — as 
we could before the war. Australia has 
never been self-sufficient in dollars ; that is, 
we have always imported more from the 
United States than we exported to that 
country. 

Efforts Being Made to Reduce the Dollar 
Shortage. 

In order to reduce our demand for dol- 
lars and to help solve Britain’s dollar prob- 
lem, all current Australian gold production 
will be sold in Britain, the import of luxury 
goods from dollar areas has been pro- 
hibited, drastic cuts have been made in 
imports of other commodities such as news- 
print, tobacco, motor cars, petrol and films, 
and efforts are being made to expand 


peace-time international trade. 

secondary industries in those directions 
which will assist in earning dollars. Never- 
theless, the Australian deficit between dol- 
lar earnings and expenditure during the 
current financial year is expected to be 
about £A forty-six million. If current 
restrictions on imports are maintained and 
there is no increase in our exports to dollar 
countries, the. dollar deficit next year (1948- 
49) is expected to be about £A twenty 
million. 

Influence of Dollar Deficit on Australian 
Farming. 

What influence has this dollar deficit ori 
Australian farmers? In the first place it 
affects farmers like most other citizens, in- 
sofar as they cannot buy '‘luxury” items 
formerly imported from the United States. 
Tobacco and cigarettes are scarce and 
American motor cars are only available in 
limited quantities. In the future, if the 
dollar shortage should continue, it will 

Pago ai0 
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affect Australian imports ^ : farm nuk^inr- 
e^ry to a greater extent than at present. 
At the present time many items of agri- 
cultural machinery are in short supply, 
not because the Australian authorities re- 
strict imports, l^ut because only 15 per cent, 
of American production is allowed to leave 
that country — so that exports to Australia 
are only a fraction of the pre-war volume. 
The shortage of tractors, for instance, is 
not confined to Australia; in the United 
States, according to a recent survey, farm- 
ers would buy 1,200,000 tractors if they 
were available. United States tractor pro- 
duction in 1947 was about 450,000 units, 
liut present c^ipacity is about 800,000 units 
per annum. 

Effect on Onr Export Trade. 

What effect the dollar shortage will have 
on Australian agricultural exports is doubt- 
ful. A lot will depend on the outcome of 
current measures taken by the United 
States, such as the Marshall plan, to stimu- 
late recovery in Western Europe. The im- 
mediate effect of the Marshall plan is, of 
course, to supply Britain and Western 
Europe with a certain amount of dollars 
which these countries would otherwise not 
have. However, the long term effects will 
be of far greater importance. 

If the Marshall plan promotes European 
and British recovery, it is likely that world 
trade will increase and that these countries 
will be able to purchase larger quantities 
of primary products, grains, meat, sugar, 
fruit, etc., from abroad than in the pre-war 
deefade. Indeed, in order to maintain the 
pr^-war standard of living, let alone increase 
it, these countries will have to increase their 
imports of foodstuffs, sis there has been a 
substantial increase in population in West- 
ern Europe and Britain since 1939. 

Whether European recovery will occur 
in the manner expected under the Marshall 
Plan is not at all certain ; the progress made 


4 e-t h e ^e nd of i947rifl rebuilding the econo- 
mies of most of these countries was far 
from satisfactory. If agricultural ^and in- 
dustrial production in these <x>untri€s does 
not increase sufficiently, or if a slump in 
the United States prevents an expansion of 
exports, Britain and Western Europe may 
be forced to restrict imports and resort to 
exchange control and bi-lateral trade. This 
would lead to a continuation and intensifi- 
cation of “currency blocs*' of the kind which 
emerged in the years before the recent war. 

For the Australian farming community 
this would have far reaching detrimental 
effects as a large part of the two most 
important Australian primary products, 
namely wool and wheat has to be sold out- 
side the sterling area. If bi-lateral trade 
becomes the order of the day we may ex- 
perience difficulty in finding markets for 
those products, of which there is a net 
export balance from the sterling area. 
Furthermore, in this case, the dollar scar- 
city would remain a permanent feature of 
our economy. 

Anitralui is Interested in European Recovery. 

It is, of course, hard to predict just how 
far production will be stepped up in West- 
ern Europe, but there can be little doubt 
that Australia is interested in European 
recovery. Only if employment and produc- 
tion are kept on a high level abroad will 
we find it easy to market our surplus of 
primary products abroad. It is true that 
temporary misfortunes and the devastation 
caused by war in the European economy 
have worked towards the advantage of Aus- 
tralia, since our products are in such great 
demand abroad, largely as a result of these 
influences, but in the long run the Aus- 
tralian farming community can only pros- 
per when the peoples in other countries 
have the wherewithal to buy our produce, 
and this implies rising living standards in 
those countries with which we trade. — 
F. H. Gruen, Economics Research Officer. 


TUNG 

TUNG prodoctioB bu not Imvithed m wd at 
it cbbU li N«ir Soalli Wales for inaajr reasoos, 
Imt tte potMrtbl vaiae of the hdnstry is ao 
great ttat stroanm diorti to retogaaise it w 
sond ecoae w ic liiMs wodd he wd worth wUle. 

The tung nut tree is extraordinarily well 
sditedt to the north coast of New Soii^ 


NUTS. 

Wales and further efforts should be made 
to expand production there. 

Tung nuts are used to obtain tung oil, 
which has some very unusual qualities and 
is much sought after as a drying oH by the 
paint and varnish industry. Before the war, 
Atis^Iia m^orted about i,opp tons df tung 
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oil annually, mostly from China. Since 
1941-42 only a small fraction of this quan- 
tity has been available. 

The first plantings of tung nuts took 
place in New South Wales in 1926, but 
until 1941-42, only 922 acres were recorded. 
Production of tung nuts in New South 
Wales has been virtually stationary for 
many years, oil production being 5 to 8 
tons annually. 

Difficnltki to be Overcome. 

A number of factors have been respon- 
sible for retarding this industry in the past. 
Indiscriminate planting has taken place in 
many cases. High-yielding strains are now 
available and the most suitable districts and 
locations can be well defined, so that these 
factors should no longer hamper develop- 
ment. Shortage of labour has, in the past, 
made the collection of nuts difficult. To 
overcome this particular difficulty a mech- 
anical picking-up machine is now being 
developed by the Museum of Technology 
and Applied Science. 

Two further difficulties which seem to 
stand in the way of increased activity in 
the industry are the high cost of transport 
of individual lots to Sydney and the fact 
that there is no buying competition. The 
one firm in the market does not offer grow- 
ers very attractive terms. One solution to 
both these problems would be the establish- 
ment of an oil-mill by a co-operative on the 
north coast. However, this would be advis- 


able only if tung production were expanded 
considerably at the same time. Perhaps a 
more practical immediate step which could 
be taken would be the formation of an 
association of growers which might be able 
to obtain more attractive terms from other 
oil-crushing mills in Sydney and also 
arrange for transport of tung nuts in bulk 
to Sydney. 

lie Demand for Drying OiltA 

Based on the pre-war import figures 
there is an annual demand for at least 1,000 
tons of tung oil in Australia, and this 
amount is certainly on the conservative side 
in the light of the present demand for dry- 
ing oils. Furthermore the market for tung 
oil would not be restricted to local require- 
ments, as the tung industry has suffered a 
severe set back in China as a result of 
damage to tung nut trees during the Japan- 
ese occupation. China was the largest ex- 
porter of tung oil pre-war. The market 
for tung oil in the United States, the largest 
importer of tung oil, seems to be expand- 
ing. The only country where large plant- 
ings of tung have taken place in recc.:t 
years is Argentina. 

The north coast of New South Wales, 
\vhere this tree could be grown best, is at 
present relying on butter production for a 
large part of its agricultural income. Tung 
oil could provide a welcome sui)plementary 
source of income in this area. — F. H, 
Gruen, Economics Research Officer. 


MEAT INDUSIRY TRENDS. 


MEAT it one of the most important primary products in which Australia has a large inter* 
national trade. As is the case with most other commodities the demand for meat and 
meat products is far greater than the present world supply, with the result that all 
Australian meat exports, whether in the form of beef, mutton, lamb or pork, have a ready 
market. 


This demand from overseas for Aus- 
tralian meat is likely to remain keen for 
many years. In addition to the established 
markets, developments may reasonably be 
expected in the East where increased in- 
dustrialisation, higher wages and more 
spending power may stimulate the consump- 
tion of meat of all classes. Furthermore, 
as a result of the recent tariff agreement 
signed after the International Trade Con- 
ference at Geneva, Australia has secured 
considerable reduction in the American 


tariffs against foreign imports of meat. The' 
import duty on lamb has been reduced from 
7 cents to 3J/2 cents per lb. and means a 
reduction in the landed cost of approxi- 
mately 2^d. per lb. The United States duty 
on mutton is reduced from 5 cents to 2j4 
cents per Ib. The duty on beef and veal 
has been cut from 6 cents to 3 cents per 
lb. These valuable concessions should proye 
a useful standby when the present coritracts 
with Great Britain are completed, should 
no large-scale renewal take place. 

fig# 'hit 
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Within Australia, the expanding popula- 
tion is having a marked effect on the local 
use of lamb ‘and mutton as well as beef. 
Ill the live years 1939 to 1943, New South 
Wales alone slipped 1,600,000 carcases of 
lamb per year to Great Britain. In 1946) 
the total was only 516,000. In spite of 
rationing domestic consumption of meat 
l^er head continues to remain at a high 
level. 

Domestic Prices. 

Domestic meat prices have continued to 
rise steadily and the market for lamb, in 
particular, is at present fluctuating as a re- 
sult of the lifting of price control for this 
class of meat. T& export price index based 
oil the three years ended June, 1939, has 
risen from 1^022 in June, 1940, to 1,092 in 
June, 194:2, 1,122 in June, 1943, 1,132 in 
June, 1944. in June, 1945, 1,234 in 
June, 1946, 1,393 in June, 1947, and from 
July, 1947 to February, 1948, has stayed 
constant at the index figure 1,446. 

New South Wales Production* 

Beef and veal production in New South 
Wales declined from a pre-war average of 
over 182,000 tons per year to about 142,000 
ions ill 1947. In the last six months of 1947 
beef production stood at over 70,000 tons, 
veal over 6,000 tons, mutton over 34,000 
tons, lamb over 25,000 tons and pork over 
S,ooo tons. So far this year beef produc- 
tion is some 24 to 28 per cent, higher than 
for the corresponding period in 1947. Mut- 
ton and Iamb production, however, is some 
22 to 25 per cent, lower, while pig produc- 
tion so far this year has remained about 
the same as for a similar period in 1947. 

Aurtralian Production in Recent Years* 

The main trends in the production of 
each type of meat may be summarised as 
follows : — 

Beef and Vetl* 

Total Australian production of beef and 
veal in tons for the last three financial years 
ts as follows ; — 


Year 

1 

1 Beef 

Veal 

Total 

*944/45 

429,600 

51.500 

46 x,zoo 

*945/46 (a) 

582,500 

24.300 

406,600 

*946/47 (a) 

456,800 

29,100 

485.900 


(a) nummary. 
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The recession of 1945/46 proved tem- 
porary and the production for .1946/47 was 
expected to be greater than in 1944/45, 
which was a good year. 

In New South Wales, for the twelve 
months ended December, 1947, production 
of beef and yeal was about 10 per cent, 
higher than for the calendar year 1946. 
This trend has continued into the first three 
months of 1948. There is evidence that the 
output of beef will not improve to any 
great extent on the present figures, particu- 
larly in the case of dairy cattle used for 
meat. The present peak is partly the result 
of favourable weather conditions allowing 
the growth of suitable feed. 

Mutton and Lamb. 

Total Australian production of mutton 
and lamb in tons for the last three financial 
years is as follows: — 


Year 

Mutton 1 

Lamb 

Total 

1944/45 

257,200 

138,200 

395.400 

1945/4^ 

197,800 

92,900 

290,700 

1046/47 (a) 

187,600 

120,300 

1 

307,900 


(a) Preliminary. 


A marked downward trend is indicated 
in the production of mutton. Production 
of lamb has also fallen considerably in 
spite of what seemed to be a temporary up- 
lift at the end of 1946-47. 

In New South Wales, for the twelve 
nionths ended December, 1947, production 
of mutton and lamb was almost eight per 
cent, lower than for the calendar year 1946. 
For the first three months of 1948, the 
downward trend of production has steadied. 

The numbers of fat stock being marketed 
are lower than normal. This seems to be 
due to a combination of factors, most im- 
portant of which are, the availability of 
suitable feed and the incentive to hold the 
stock until it is possible to secure another 
wool clip. The high prices being obtained 
for wool have made store stock expensive. 
Furthermore, owners are using their natural 
increase of stock to build up flocks to the 
normal carrying capacity of their holdings, 
making up for losses experienced in the 
drought years. Future trends in produc- 
tion will depend on the comparative export 
prices of tnes^t ani 3 wppi, . 
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NOW AVAILABLE for 

DRENCHES: Trikos, Red Spot, Cesto 
Tetralene. 

FLY DESSINGS : K. F. M.. B. K. B.. 
Bovox. 

VACCINES: P.K.V. (Entero Tox- 
aemia), B. D. V. (Black Disease), 
B.LV. (Black Leg), S.M.V. (Scabby 
Mouth). 

DIPS : Littles Numex, Rapid Acting 
Standard Powder, Liquid, Fluid. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

LOTION : Wllmo Pink Eye. 

VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS : 
Trikos Pistols, Victor Guns, Repeater 
Hypodermic Syringes, Balling Guns, 
Drenching Bits, Witmo Castrators, 
Bull Rings, Trocars, Emasculators, 
Lamb Marking Cradles. 

WEED KILLER: Hormex. 

STRYCHNINE : Smiths 100 per cent 
pure English Strychnine Alkaloid. 


WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

15 Phillip Street, Sydney Distributors all Country Centres 


TOP QUALITY TOMATOES 

Most tomato growers have long been aware of the outstanding quality of RUMSEYS 
TOMATO SEED. That reputation has been achieved only by close personal attention 
to “ Mother’ ’ seed, the actual Seed Crop and constant care in store handling to prevent 
mixing of strains or contamination. Make a wise choice this year and sow RUMSEYS. 

ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89, GROSSE LISSE No. 4S, BREAK 
O’ DAY No. 33, AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No, 410, POTENTATE 
No. 85, SALADS SPECIAL, VETOMOLD — and numerous other 
varieties. All i oz, 1/8; oz. 5/-; J lb. 16/-.; lb. 58/-. 

Special quotations for larger quantities and for bulk *^holesale orders. 

NEW EARLY TOMATO •• SIOUX ” (similar to Red Cloud)— This 
early setting, semidwarf variety produces large bunches of smooth 
medium-sized fruits which ripen a bright red. Excellent results 
have been obtained for early crops In Coastal areu. 4 oz. 2/3; 
oz. 7/6; i lb. 25/-; lb. 85/-. 

Write for our current Price list NOW / 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 


$«Nft Ifi4r M Wft C.0.0. 
ff mwmiitit, fte iron. 


331 CHURCH ST.. PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74. IIWt63l 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Kumityt 

5erv/ct 
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PigniMtt* 

Total Australian production of pigmeats 
in tons for the last three financial years is 
as follows: — 


Year 

Pork (b) 

Bacon & Ham 
(c) 

1944/45 

4*.570 

56,290 

1945/46 (a) 

34.576 

47,961 

1946/47 (a) 

31.036 

^6,092 


,(a) Preliminary. (b) Carcase weight, 
(c) Cured weight. 


A clear decline in the production of both 
pork and bacon is indicated, being greater 
in the case of pork. 

In New South Wales, for the twelve 
months ended December, 1947, production 
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of pigmeats was about S per cent, lower 
than for the calendar year 1946. In the; 
first three months of this year an improve- 
ment is indicated. 

The pig industry had a difficult time 
during the drought period, which materially 
reduced feed supplies. The consequent de- 
cline in pig numbers was the direct cause of 
the decline of pigmeat production. The re- 
turn of good seasonal conditions has not 
been accompanied by any general large-scale 
improvement in production. Price move- 
ments have not satisfied growers who are 
awaiting the terms of the agreement to be 
made with Great Britain. Other difficulties 
are the shortages of labour and materials 
and the availability of feed wheat at a suit- 
able price to growers. — J. B. Mayne, 
Economics Research Officer. 


Selling Lice-Infested Sheep an Offence under the Stock 

Diseases Act. 


A DEALER who has repeatedly offered lice-in tested 
sheep for sale was prosecuted last month for 
selling lousy sheep at the Flemington Saleyards, 
and was hned £50. 

It is the responsibility of this Department to 
administer the regulations under the Stock 


Diseases Act, which include measures for control 
of lice and ked infestation in sheep. Whilst in 
most cases the Department desires and does obtain 
the co-operation of stockowners in the control of 
these parasites, it has no alternative but to prose- 
cute persons who flout the regulations. — ^W. L. 
Hindmarsh, Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Approved Vegetable 

Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, to- 
gether with application forms, arc available to 
seed-growers from the Chief, Division of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

VarioUet Uttad. 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton, 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton* 

AU Year Round— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White— E. A, Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty* Ltd.. Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 


S6cd"”~JiiiiCp 1948* 

Variettat Liste d ■continued. 

Shorts— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, “Sherwood Farm,** 
Moorland. 

Ofliotlr^ ^ 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J, Roweliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River Brown — R. C. Morandini, Box 
74, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue— R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Rouge dc Marmandc — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
rcignton,’* Tenterficld. 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,** Tenterficld. 

Break o* Day— H. P. Hichards, “Sovercignton,** 
Tenterficld. 


e 323 
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AIR TRANSPORT OF BEES 


Over Long Distances. 

• 

SOME RECENT EXPERIENCES. 

THE traniport of queen bees by air mail over long distances to and from this State 
has been carried out sncceufnlly during die past year. A consignment of queens and 
escort was snccessfuBy sent by the Department to Russia (one was also sent the previous 
year) and two lots of nucleus colonies of bees wiere despatched to Indo-China. 

Thirty queen bees came to New South Wales by air from the United States of 
America without a single loss, but, unfortunately, some (jrey Caucasian queens sent to 
the Department from Russia died during die trip. 

Bees imported from oversea countries to examination for disease and the changing 

New South Wales (in cages containing over of each queen to a fresh escort in a new 

J iueen bees and worker escorts) must be cage, an excellent opportunity is provided 

orwarded to the Chief Quarantine Officer to observe the conditions of the - bees on 

(Animals) of this Department. During the arrival and the different types of cages used. 



Fif. I. — Ditiram 'of th« 
Cafo in which flcalian 
Quoen Btns tnd Etcoru 
worn font by Air Moil 
to Russit. 

The full length top cover 
is not shown in order 
that the details ol con< 
struction may be seen. 
Note the food chambers 
at the ends and the three 
short frames across the 
centre compartment. 
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Svccestfiil Coiitigiiiii«iits to Rattia. 

The Department has been successful in 
transporting two consignments of queen bees 
to Russia, one in 1946 and one in 1947, using 
the type of cage shown in Fig. i. This 
^ge is 6 inches long x 2 inches wide x 2 
inches deep and was described in the Decem- 
ber, 1946, Agricultural Gazette, in which 
issue details were also given of the methods 
used when despatching these bees to Russia. 

The use of a large cage to house the 
queen and about eighty escort bees was de- 
sirable in these instances, because it was 
necessary to forward the bees during our 
winter so that they would arrive in Russia 
at a favourable time, and also to guard 
against the risk of any undue delay 


It will be observed that the cage has three 
large circular compartments. The food 
compartment, which was about three parts 
filled with candy, is shown on the left-nand 
side; an opening ^ inch deep and nearly 
I inch wide provided a passageway to 
enable the bees to reach the food supply from 
their clustering space in the tv/o adjoining 
compartments. 

An interesting feature in connection with 
these two clustering compartments is that the 
floor of the one on the end (on the right) 
is raised ^ inch above the centre one. This 
would guard against trouble should the candy 
run a little if the cages were exposed to 
extremely hot climatic conditions. The 
queen and her escorts would then be able to 


Fif. 2. — Sketch of 
Rufiian Bee Transport 

Cage. 

Note the opening to the 
candy compartment (on 
the left) and the shal- 
lower clustering com- 
partment on the right. 


♦ 



en route. Both consignments were from 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, and the 
Department of External Affairs, Canberra, 
arranged air transport and delivery to the 
Scientific Institute of Bee Culture situated 
near Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

The Russian Transport Cage. 

In exchange for the queen bees des- 
patched from Australia, the Director of the 
Scientific Institute recently forwarded a con- 
signment of three Grey Caucasians from his 
country, but unfortunately the bees did not 
survive the trip over. However, the dpign 
of the transport cage used, which is differ- 
ent to any seen previously in this country, 
is of particular interest. A sketch of it is 
given in Fig. 2. 


cluster in the higher and dry outer compart- 
ment. The over-all measurements of the 
Russian cage were: length 7 inches, width 
inches and depth 2 inches. 

Small Cage Used by U.S.A. Bee Breeders* 

Thirty queen bees came through from the 
United States of America by air mail during 
the past year without a single loss. The air 
mail service from U.S.A. is more direct 
than from most other countries, and the time 
between despatch of the cages from the 
various apiaries and arrived in New South 
Wales might not exceed four days. 

Following some experimental work with 
slightly larger cages, most U.S.A. exporters 
of queen bees now use the very small type 
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three-compartment cage illustrated in Fig. 
3. The over-all measurements of the cage 
are inches long by i inch wide by ^ 
inch in depth. 

A hole is bored through each end of the 
cage. The hole into the candy compart- 
ment is used in U.S.A. for introduction of 
the queen. The other facilitates the 
placing of the bees in the cage and provides 
ventilation. United States* bee breeders 
appear to take no risk of loss from this 
cause. A shallow groove runs along each 
side of the cage, and opposite the compart- 
ment farthest from the candy supply this 
groove is cut right through, to provide 
additional ventilation. 

Thin staples, somewhat similar to those 
made for fastening papers together, are used 
to secure the covering wire screen and label, 
and also to pin cages together where the 
consignment consists of a number of cages. 

One such staple is shown in Fig. 3. 

No more than nine escort worker bees 
are placed with a queen in each of these 
iimall cages. 

Nucleus Colonies Sent to Indo-Chfauu 

The Department has also been successful 
in sending nucleus hives of bees by air to 
Indo-China. The first stage of the journey 
was to Singapore, and then on to Saigon 
in Indo-China. From Saigon the colonies 
were transported about 100 miles over a very 
rough road to their destination. This was 
a very severe test in long distance transport. 

The first three colonies survived and made 
headway. However, later in the season, birds 
and a particular species of wasp developed 
a taste for field bees (or the nectar they 
were carrying to the hives), and this inter- 
fered with progress for a time until the 
birds could be frightened away from the 
environment of the hives and nearby wasp 
nests destroyed. 

To allow of firm establishment of honey 
bees in Indo-China, a further consignment 
of two five-frame nucleus hives was for- 
warded recently from Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College. To-date no information con- 
cerning the condition of the bees on arrival 
has been received. Both consignments to 
Indo-China were arranged by the Australian 
Trade Contmission through the Common- 

aufu SI6 
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wealth Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

Piuparatbu of Ovonoa Comigiimestt. 

The Department only makes arrangements 
to forward bees to overseas countries in 
spedal cases, and for experiment work in 
air transport. The reason for this limita- 
tion of exports is the difficulty experienced 
in meetit^ local requirements for queen bees 
and nucleus colonies from Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. 



Fif.*3.— Smali-typt Ctfc uied by United Sttcet Bee Breeders 
for Air-meil Trtnsport of Beet. 

Note the holes In the ends and the side gfrooves 
to ensure ventilation. 

The selection of worker escort bees to 
accompany a queen bee when long distance 
transport is involved is given special atten- 
tion at the College. Young workers about 
the age of those taking play flights are pre- 
ferred. The young bees, engaged in taWng 
in honey from open cells when the hive is 
disturbed, are easy to catch for placing in the 
cage. 

Special care is also taken to provide ade- 
quate ventilation of the cages because some 
of the countries en route may be tropical 
areas with very hot and humid conditions. 

The provision of ample ventilation is also 
essential in forwarding nucleus colonies. In 
these small hives too, the combs must be 
selected for strength. Combs with brood 
and stores that have been in use for so^e 
time stand up to reasonably rough handlihg 
such as may occur during transport, much 
better than new combs. 

The cost of forwarding nucleus colonies 
to overseas countries is, of course, rather 
heavy. The freight charge on the two 
five-frame colonies to Singapore was £13. 
The freight from this station to Saigon 
was additional, and was arranged by the 
consignee. ^ 
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DESTROY THE WOOL THIEVES 


Use Sayers 2-oz, DRENCHALL (non-auto matte) 
i PISTOLET to eradicate parasites that sap the 

health and vigour of your sheep. Doses easily 
regulated from 5 to 60 c.c. Administers* pheno- 
thiazine and all other drerches. Cuts out waste, 
guarantees accuracy. Only four moving parts. 
HBr Complete with 2 interchangeable nozzles. 

2oz. DRENCHALL (non-automatic) Pistolet 
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Poultry Notes. 

' E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


REARING BETTER CHICKENS. 

THE ultimate prosperity of a poultry farm largely depends upon the success attained 
in the rearing of chickens. Many poultry farmers carry on with inefficient brooding 
equipment and, dierefore, sustain heavy losses among chickens or do not raise healthy, 
robust birds. The effect of thu is to lower the general standard of the flock both in 
physique and egg production. If thb continues year after year the flock becomes 
unprofitable, and finally the farm is placed on the market. Some newcomer then 
endeavours to carry on with even less chance of success unless he b able to improve the 
conditions under which the chickens are raised. 


Some of the main faults seen in brooding 
systems are insufficient warmth to prevent 
the chickens from packing together, badly 
ventilated brooders, overcrowding and 
obstructions which prevent the chickens 
from moving freely at night time. 

The first essential to success in rearing 
chickens is a brooder capable of maintain- 
ing plenty of warmth in the coldest of 
weather and at the same time allowing 
ample ventilation. Provision should also 
be made for a cooler zone so that the 
chickens can move out without obstruction 
if the temperature becomes uncomfortably 
hot. 

In the case of coke-heated brooders it is 
essential that the heater have sufficient fuel 
capacity to last at least 9 to lo hour s-^— so 
that there is no danger that the fire might 
burn out at night. It is important that the 
heater should be kept going in the daytime 
so that the diickens can keep warm at any 


time when desired. Many beginners fail to 
realise that chickens require warmth during 
the day as well as at night, and this is a 
frequent cause of trouble. Where electric 
brooders are used these are frequently cut 
off in the daytime to save current. Any extra 
cost in keeping the heaters going all day 
will be counter-balanced by the better 
chickens reared. 

Brooder Capacity. 

Before making arrangements for the pur- 
chase of chickens or incubation of chickens 
on the farm, the question of brooder capa- 
city should be carefully considered. One 
frequent cause of mortality in brooding 
chickens is over-crowding the accommoda- 
tion; it is much more satisfactory to put 
through a smaller number of chickens and 
rear them well than to overcrowd the 
brooders and suffer losses or poor develop- 
ment. This applies particularly to the later- 
hatched chickens. 
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Many newcomers into the industry do not 
take these factors into consideration, and 
they either hatch or purchase enough 
chickens to fill, up the brooders at one time 
without making allowance for the growth of 
the chickens; this often results in an out- 
break of cannibalism or general unthrifti- 
ness among the chickens. It must be 
realised that a brooder which is supposed 
to accommodate a given number of day-old 
chickens will only be large enough for half 
that number by the time the birds are six 
weeks old. Thus the safest plan is to fill 
the brooders only to within 6o per cent, of 
their capacity. This will allow for some 
losses and provide good conditions for 
successful rearing. 

The Brooding Period. 

It is becoming a fairly common practice 
to transfer chickens from heated brooders 
at four weeks of age and rear them in cold 
brooders for another two or three weeks. 
While this procedure may be satisfactory 
*yvhere a suitable cold brooder is provided, 
there are many instances where chickens are 
placed in most unsuitable types of cold 
brooders — with resultant heavy losses. In 


most districts in this State the weather con- 
ditions during the rearing season are such 
that there is an element of risk in moving 
chickens from the heated brooders too soon, 
and even if no actual mortality results, the 
chickens receive a set-back in development 
which is undesirable. Experience over 
many years has shown that better results are 
obtained by keeping chickens in heated 
brooders until they are six weeks old, 
gradually reducing the temperature so that 
no warmth is required after that age. 

Temperatiim Required. 

In any type of heated brooder it is 
advisable to maintain a temperature of 90 to 
95 degrees when the chickens are first put 
in, and reduce the temperature 3 or 4 de- 
grees each week, so that at the end of six 
weeks they can be moved to a cosy shed 
without heat. Provision should be made for 
teaching the chickens to roost as soon as 
possible after their removal from the 
brooders. Details of suitable types of 
houses and methods of teaching the birds 
to roost are shown in a free publication. 
“Housing Poultry, “ available from the 
Department. 


Quality of Export Eggs. 


Report on to Britain. 

IN view of the frequent appeab to prodncert to improve the quality of eggs for export, 
a report by Mr. W. L. Whitehall, of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, on the 
condition of Amtralian eggs upon arrival in England will no donbt be of interest to 
poultry farmers. Mr. Wl^haU was stationed in London for some years and had the 
opportunity of inspecting shipments npon arrival during the export season. 


The following extracts are from an 
address given by Mr. Whitehall to the 
annual meeting of the Egg Producers’ 
Council at Brisbane in April. 

Quality of Eggs in Shell. 

In the first season of export after the war 
period break (1945-46), we were faced with 
quality and packaging troubles of considerable 
dimensions, and it is felt that no good purpose 
would be served in qoing into details on that 
year’s exports. Suffice is to say that our troubles 
were real and very serious, and that in view of 
all conditions the Ministry of Food, while being 
very concerned, were very lenient and extremely 
helpful. 

They, at all times, provided facilities for our 
inspection, and after mptwmntation, made avatl- 
aUe all the information coUected by their orgaiii*^ 
lation, including full details pi the candling results 


on every shipment. This helpful co-operation 
continued on and still exists; as a result, the 
industry has been able to show progressive im- 
provement in the past two seasons, and it is hoped 
that such progress will continue on until all our 
troubles are completely ironed out. 

In the 1946-47 season the out-tum revealed a 
reduction in the average of rots of a shade over 
50 per cent, when compared with the previous 
season, and a reduction in overall wastage of a 
like percentage. 

In the 1947-48 season now nearly completed, 
from results to date the improvement continues — 
particularly in respect of quality. 

It was not so much the overall percentage or 
average quality loss that was alarming, rather 
was it the presence of large numbers of rots in 
many cases ; yt often found over 100 rots in a 
In^ case, while other cases from the same estab* 
limment, often padeed on the same day and some- 
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times by the same candler, would reveal a veiy 
satisfactory out-turn. The damate to Australians 
prestige is best gauged by the fact that as the 
distribution was generally on a one egg per per- 
son basis, and as rccandling docs not take place, 
when a distributor received a. case with a high 
number of rots many consumers would be in 
receipt of bad eggs and naturally would not be 
impressed with Australian eggs—and worse still 
would voice their views to others. 


It is with considerable pleasure that I report 
that the incidence of high numbers of rots in 
individual cases has been extremely small in the 
year just concluding. This, I feel sure, is in no 
small measure due to the stand taken in the past 
year against washed eggs. Not that I suggest that 
all our quality faults are the result of washed 
eggs, for I am sure that particularly in the warmer 
months of production the influence of fertile eggs 
on quality is considerable. However, reverting 
to washed eggs I would say that all washed eggs 
are potential trouble. Whether we agree on this 
point or not is, I suggest, by the way, for our 
clients, the Ministry of Food, have laid it down 
that washed eggs are unacceptable to them, and 
1 know that Mr. J. Peacock, Director of Eggs 
Division, British Ministry of Food, stood fast on 
this point when on his recent visit to Australia. 

1 assure you that the Ministry of Food did not 
come to this decision in any light manner. It was 
arrived at after considerable deliberation and with 
no little evidence to support it. Much work has 
been done on this matter in Canada and in Eng- 
land and all available evidence supports the Minis- 
try’s action. I think it would also be safe to say 
that research work so far conducted in Australia 
and the results of some of our cold store ventures 
early in the war, support the Ministry claim that 
the washing of eggs is detrimental to keeping 
quality. 

As Australia’s export surplus is of necessity a 
stored product, our attitude to the problem should 
he one of concentration on the production of clean 
eggs. This can be done. I say that with some 
fir.st-hand knowledge of the high percentage of 
eggs that are produced clean in Ireland and con- 
siderable evidence from Canadian representatives 
in the United Kingdom that such is the case in 
Canada. I have seen very considerable quantities 
of eggs from both countries and it is all too 
v)bvious that their claims are justified— and what 
is more, the eggs are produced in a very clean 
condition. 


I am aware that there are some, may be many, 
Australians who to-day think this an impossibility, 
but if they had witnessed what I have and listened 
to men in Ireland who shared the same doubts 
when the Department of Agriculture brought in 
what appeared to be very drastic reflations to 
combat the ever-increasing quantities of dirty eggs 
at packing floors, they would realise that such 
achievement is not only possible but far more 
economical to attain than by trying to ef Ive f y 
sy.stem of cleaning. I feel that we, in Australia, 
in endeavouring to evolve a satisfactory method of 
cleaning after dirty production, are tackling the 
position from the wrong end. 

If, for argument’s sake, we could find some 
method of successfully cleaning eggs to-day, and 


it was put into commercial use, and assuming that 
dirty eggs represented 20 or 30 per cent, of the 
pack, what would be the logical outcome? I sug- 
gest that as there was little or no penalty for dirty 
production, many of our producers now producing 
clean eggs would not make the effort they now 
do. What encouragement would there be to do 
so? And in a relatively short space of time the 
percentage of dirty eggs would progressively in- 
crease, until we found ourselves in the same posi- 
tion as Ireland was in only a few years ago. Why 
bring the field back to the pace of the slowest 
horse? Rather, is it better to assist and train 
those slow horses to do better? Are -^commercial 
producers going to allow this great industry to 
sink down to the level of the minority? The . 
position must be attacked as a production prob- 
lem for the prospects of the industry are too good 
to sacrifice them without a game fight against 
dirty production. 

I feel sure producers throughout Australia who 
have the future of their industry at heart will 
realise that this is the only way in which to attack 
this problem, and must know it is in their own 
interest to do so, particularly if they are made 
aware of other countries’ experience and achieve- 
ments. 

We have in our midst the opportunists who 
are thinking only of the present and prepared to 
cash in on present prices, with no thought to the 
future of the industry or the influence quality 
must have on the destiny of the industry. 

There will also be .^ome side-line producers who 
will be loath to take the necessary steps to produce 
clean eggs, since their intere.st is for a limited 
period of the year only and concerned mainly 
with a small surplus over domestic needs. But 
what of the commercial farmers who look to their 
industry for their sustenance throughout the whole 
year, and haven't any other source of income, and 
who are the backbone of the industry: are they 
going to let their industry be brought down 
without some say in the matter? 

The hall is at the foot of the producer to-day; 
if the game is played properly then the producer 
will win out, and I believe the reward will justify 
whatever effort it takes, for, as I see it, providing 
Australia can give quality of a high standard, there 
are great prospects for the industry for at least 
a considerable number of years. If later, world 
production results in a keen competitive market 
again, quality and quality alone will keep Australia 
in her present market, for Australia should be 
able to combat any competition on a price basis. 

To ensure that the industry is well equipped to 
meet the competition that will one day be facing 
it. 1 strongly believe that we must think in terms 
of — 

(1) Concentration on the production of eggs 
clean from the nest. 

(2) The complete elimination of washed eggs 
from the export pack not only to the 
United Kingdom but to other destinations. 

(3) The elimination of all fertile eggs from 
the export pack whether to United King- 
dom or other destinations. 

(4) The oil processing of all eggs for export. 

(Centinutd an fiagt $%6), 


sat 
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LARGE ROUND WORM INFESTATION IN FOWLS. 


F. G. Fielder, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer. 

THE commoii round worm {Ascaridia galli) occnrt printipaHy in the domestic fowl, but 
his also been noted in tnrkeys and docks. It exerts its most harmful effects m yonng 
stock, which may show eTidence of infestation in the first fortnight after contact with 
infested soil, by such symptoms as loss of appetite, drooping wings, ruffled feathers, 
wealmess and decreased actiTity. Diarrhoea, paleness of the comb, dull plumage and 
loss of coionr in the legs may aim be eyidmit Growth of the birds is arrested and they 
become progressively anaemic and emaciated. Prostration and death may follow as 
eai^ as die third week after infestation. 

In older birds similar effects are noticed, bnt death is much less frequent in old 
dian in yonng birds. Cases of intestinal fanpacdon widi mptnre of the intestinal wall 
have been recorded. 


Generally speaking it is impossible to state 
how many parasites are necessary to set up 
harmful effects as this depends on the age 
of the bird, resistance and conditions of 
management and feeding. As a rough guide 
the following numbers may be considered 
harmful : — 

Young birds (2-4 months) — 20 to 30 
worms. 

Birds at 6 months — 30 to 40 worms. 

Laying hens on adequate diet — 50 or 
more. 

Life Cycle of A. gallL 

Under optimal conditions for development 
the worm eggs may become infective in 
eight days, and after being picked up by 
the birds hatching occurs in the small intes- 
tine. For the first nine days the larvae 
live freely in the bowel. From the tenth 
to the nineteenth day they attack the intes- 
tinal wall and feed upon the epithelium 
lining the bowel. After the nineteenth day 
the larvae again live freely in the bowel. 
The minimal maturity period recorded is 
twenty-seven days. 

Factors Affecting die Life Cycle. 

1, Temperature. — The optimal tempera- 
ture for egg development is 91 deg. Fahr. 
Fresh eggs may withstand temperatures as 
low as 19 deg. to 27 deg. for about seven- 
teen days. Temperatures higher than 91 
deg. are eventually fatal. 

2. Sunlight. — Fresh and embryonated in- 
fective eg^s exposed to sunlight in a liquid 
medium did not survive for periods longer 
than 3 hours; when associated with condi- 


tions of desiccation no eggs survived expo- 
sure to sunlight for longer than two hours. 
Eggs in fresh, normal-sized droppings 
allowed to dry out were killed in sunlight 
after fourteen days, whilst the presence of 
moisture increased their longevity to twenty- 
eight days. 

3. Shade. — Eggs in fresh normal-sized 
droppings allowed to dry out in the shade 
lived thirty-seven days. 

4. Longevity of the Egg, — Eggs in drop- 
pings exposed to natural conditions of rain- 
fall, etc., survived 249 days in shaded 
positions and 103 days in a position con- 
stantly exposed to sunlight. 

The above facts indicate the importance 
of sunlight and desiccation in the control of 
round worm infestation, by causing the 
death of the infective eggs and so reducing 
the degree of infestation to which the birds 
are exposed. 

Resistance of Chicken to Round Worms. 

It has been noted that in cases where 
natural infestation has occurred, young 
birds are affected to a much greater extent 
than older birds. This has led to the recog- 
nition of two types of resistance: — 

(a) Age Resistance. — Chickens develop 
with increasing age a marked resistance both 
to infestation itself and its effects. This 
is denoted by the difficulty the worms 
experience in establishing themselves and 
developing in old birds. 

[b) Acquired Resistance. — This resist- 
ance is developed by the bird as a result of 
infestation and its influence tends to become 
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LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

Without previouf knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growert have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S«A. and South America. 

Air Mail or fVire for parliculara TO-DAY, and mention this Gazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildinga, 28-30 Franklin Street 
Adelaidey South Australia 


GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 
FOR THE BEST RESULTS 

We offer the following list of QUALITY Seeds in Bulk or Packets 

BEANS — Our Seed has been especially grown under expert supervision. Wellington Wonder, 
Tweed Wonder, Canadian Wonder, Brown Beauty now available. 

8BBD OATS — Algerian, Fulghum and Sunrlae. 

OBABBBS^Ferennlal Bye (certified), Italian Bye (certified), Wimmera Bye, Oookefoot 
(N.Z. certified), Bhodee Oraes, Carpet Oraee, Paepalum. 

PEAS — Our New Zealand contract grown seed is expected at an early date and will include 
the following varieties: Qreenfeait, Poster* Oem, Blchard Seddon, Torkshlre Kero, Stratagem, 
Telephone and Uttle Marvel. 

CBOVEB — Subterranean, White N.Z. Cert., Bed Clover (Cowgrass). 

WBOBTABBB SBBBS — We can supply in BULK or in PACKETS all the best In Beetroot, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Spinach, Bettuoe, water Melon, Book Melon, Marrow, Sfluash, 
Pumpkin, Badlsh, Tomato, etc. 

PBOWBB SBBBS — All varieties in Bulk or Packets. 

PBBTZXaXSBBS — ^We can supply Superphosphate, Shirley* No. 6, Nitrate of Soda, Shirley* 
Big 3, Sulphate of Iron. 

SPBATXNO COMPOUNBS — We supply Arsenate of Lead, Bordeaux Powder, B.B.T. Bust, 


Emulsion, Bluestone, Weedlclde and Clensel. 

Send your orders and enquiries to : 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

194 Snwex Street, Sydney Carrington Street^ Lumore 

Phoa* ; MA 5769, MA 2623 Phono : 621 (3 lino.) 

TAo firm with City anti Country faeilMoo providing a Soroieo for tho Man on tho Land 
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SHEARING AND CRUTCHIN6 PLANTS 


FAMOUS FOR OEFEMDARIUTY 
Wolselex production it the out* 
come of M x<Mrs experience in 
Shearing Machinery. 

WOL8ELEY OVERHEAD GEAR 
Fuil Bali*bearing Brackets with 
Spring*link Friction Arm. Sup* 
plied with Double-ended Ball* 
bearing Grinder. 

WOLSELEY WINNER 
An ever-ready, self-contained 
Two Stand Plant with Double- 
ended Grinder. Available as a 
portable, semi - portable or 
stationary model. Powered by 
the Famous Ail Australian 
BUZACOTT Engine. 



WOUBLeV WINNBR STATIONARY 


WOLSELBV ONE STAND POST TYPE MODEL 

Comprised of Single Stand and Single-ended Grinder equipped for 
attachment to any post or wall. 

WOLSELEY BALL-BEARING FRICTION ARM 

For quickly and inexpensively converting older model Wolseley 
Brackets to Semi-ball bearing type 


n.v RBRRLIANTS, BLOW rLV ORRSSINe JBTTINO rtUIDS, DIRS 


Bvzacott-Wolseley Pty. Ltd. 


Pbonet MAB311. 


7*11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY. 
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more marked under the stimulus of repeated 
infestations. 

Theoretically old birds should remain 
practically unaffected by A. gcUli, both bv 
virtue of age and by the fact that they may 
have been continuously exposed to infesta- 
tion over a long period. In practice, how- 
ever, this is not the case, and serious infes- 
tations may be encountered in such birds. 
In this regard it has been shown that diets 
deficient in Vitamins A and B and animal 
protein may affect the resistance of the fowl 
to round worms. Any factor affecting the 
health of the bird may make it more sus- 
ceptible to infestation. 


efficiently treated owing to their depressed 
appetite. On the other hand the most vigor- 
ous and healthy pullets will eat a large 
quantity of the medicated food, resulting in 
an overdose which may upset their health 
and check their development. 

Individual Treatment 
1. Carbon Tetrachloride. 

A dose of o.ys ml. per lb. body weight 
for young birds, with a maximuth dose of 
2 ml., is highly effective against A. galli. 
It is important that birds should be starved 
for 17 to 2 ^ hours prior to dosing; that is 
to say, the evening meal should be omitted 


Round Worms {Atca- 
ridia gaUi) from the 
Small Intastinas of a 
Fowl showinf Mature 
and Immature Forms. 


(Natural size). 



CONTROL MEASURES. 

In the control of worms in poultry the 
first essential is to endeavour to prevent or 
reduce infestation. Spelling of yards for a 
portion of each year and placing chickens 
on new ground or ground to which adult 
fowls have not had access for some months 
will help considerably to reduce or even 
prevent infestation. 

In spite of the above precautions treat- 
ment of the fowls may be necessary. Two 
methods are available, viz.: (a) Individual 
treatment, and (&) flock treatment. 

Individual treatment is superior to flock 
treatment by virtue of the fact that each 
bird in the nock receives a full dose. Flock 
treatment is less successful due to the fact 
that the heavily infested birds will not be 


and the birds dosed the following morning. 
Failure to starve the birds may result in a 
high mortality. Water should be available 
to the birds during this fasting period. Feed 
may be supplied 5 to lo minutes after 
dosing. 

Experiments with young birds indicate 
that the efficiencies of the methods employed 
may be placed as follows : — 

(a) Hard or soft capsules. 

(b) Carbon tetrachloride, with equal 
parts paraffin by syringe. 

(c) Carbon tetrachloride by syringe. 

In adult birds, however, the efficiencies 
secured from administration per capsule and 
per syringe were about equal and greater 
than that of the drug plus liquid paraffin. 

Poff# an 
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Paraffin was originally included to increase 
the bulk of the dose and protect the birds 
from any possible toxic effects. However, 
in view of the cost of capsules and labour, 
it is recommended that the drug be given 
to all birds irrespective of age, by syringe 
or gun, any loss of efficiency among younger 
birds being more than compensated for by 
the low costs of this method of administra- 
tion. The use of the syringe may be fol- 
lowed by unfavourable results more often 
than the capsule method, due to inhalation 
of the drug, or death may follow the intro- 
duction of the drug into the lungs through 
careless administration. 

Method of Dosing. — The drug can be 
administered by any suitable syringe, or 
gun. The most convenient method is to carry 
the carbon tetrachloride in a suitable con- 
tainer attached to the operator’s belt. The 
syringe is dipped into this container and a 
quantity of the drug drawn into the syringe 
or gun. These should be graduated in half 
millilitres, and should have a gently curved 
nozzle inches long. This nozzle should 
be not more than 3/16 inches in external 
diameter and the point should be rounded so 
that it will not lacerate the bird’s mouth or 
throat. Three or four birds can be dosed 
in rajpid succession and then the syringe 
refilled from the container. The speed of 
the ©Iteration is usually limited by the rapid- 
ity with which the assistant can make the 
fowls available; with practice the operator 
can dose fowls as fast as they can be held 
in position for him. Immediately after 
administration of the dose the bird should 
be held in position for a moment so that 
the drug passes right into the crop and is 
not discharged by the bird flinging its head 
about. 

Mode of Administration. — ^The bird is 
held by an attendant. The operator takes 
the bird’s head in his left hand, pushes the 
beak open with his left index finger and, 
holding the syringe in his right hand, gently 
but rapidly inserts the nozzle of the syringe 
down the oesophagus for inches. In 
doing this care should be taken to keep the 
nozzle of the syringe pressed against the 
dorsal (top) wall of the gullet to ensure 
that it passes down the gullet and not down 
the windpipe. While the nozzle is being 
passed down, the bird's neck should be held 
extended. If the nozzle is not placed down 
^ the guMet at least 4 inches (that is, almost’ 
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into the crop), the dose of carbon tetra- 
chloride may be regurgitated, sonic of it 
may pass down the trachea, in which case 
the bird will almost certainly die within a 
few seconds. A little practice and dex- 
terity are required to avoid such deaths. 

Place the Birds on Wire-netting. — Im- 
mediately after dosing, the birds should be 
placed on wire-netting, so that worms voided 
may be collected on the floor of the house. 
Placing birds on wire-netting may be 
arranged in several ways: large crates may 
be made into which the birds are placed, 
or wire-netting frames may be constructed 
and placed on the floor of the house. These 
frames should be made in sections to fit all 
houses in which it is desired to treat birds. 
Birds should be left on the wire-netting for 
at least six hours, by which time most of 
the worms will have been voided. 

The practice of treating birds for worms 
and then allowing them their usual range 
cannot be too strongly condemned. If the 
drug is effective, the worms will be voided 
in the droppings and this will result in a 
heavy infestation of the ground surface 
with worm eggs, which will later re-infest 
the poultry and the last state of the flock 
may be worse than the first. 

2. TetracUorethylene. 

A dose rate of i ml. is effective in birds 
up to 2 lb. 12 oz, in weight. Birds are 
starved for 17 hours (overnight) before 
treatment, the drug being administered in 
hard gelatine capsules. This drug is more 
toxic than carbon tetrachloride. Results of 
trials with tetrachlorethylene have not been 
very satisfactory, it being unreliable in its 
action. 

3. Salntioii of Nicotine Sulphate. (40 per 

cent, nicotine sulphate.) 

This drug has been noted to give rise to 
toxic effects in some cases and may cause 
a drop in production. The highest efficiency 
was secured from a 2 minim dose (for 
birds 15-26 oz.) which removed 58 per cent, 
of the worms in one experiment. For these 
reasons it is not recommended. Birds are 
starved for 17 hours (overnight). The 
dose is administered in hard gelatin capsules. 

CoachttioBs. 

Carbon tetrachloride is the most efficient 
drug for the treatmait of round worm infes- 
tation. - The effective dose is 0.75 mt. per 
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lb. body weight, not exceeding a total of 
2 ml. This dose appears reasonably safe 
although it may cause slight diarrhoea. The 
margin of safety with carbon tetrachloride 
is fairly high, a dose rate of 4 ml. per lb. 
body weight being toxic, but not lethal. 

Birds should be starved overnight, treated 
early next morning and fed a few minutes 
after treatment. 

Flock Treatment 

1. Drugs in the Drinking Water . — As the 
intake of the drinking water varies to a 
great extent throughout the year and does 
not appear to be associated with age or 
weight to the same degree as intake of food, 
consistent results from any drug adminis- 
tered in this way cannot be expected. 

2. Drugs in the Mash . — A mash contain- 
ing^ 0.5 ml. of a 40 per cent, solution of 
nicotine sulphate per lb. weight of dry mash 
is capable of giving a high efficiency against 
round worms if fed continuously over a 
period of seven to eight days. 

The addition of copper sulphate is not 
warranted. In fact, the continuous feeding 
of copper sulphate over a few days may 
have harmful effects upon the birds. 

The mash must be freshly prepared every 
day. The nicotine sulphate solution is best 
mixed when each 0,5 ml. is added to 150 ml. 
of water. The mixing must be thorough so 
that the mash remains flaky and devoid of 
lumps. 

Mediods of Preventing Infection. 

The control of any parasitic disease can- 
not be brought to a high standard of effi- 
ciency unless measures are enforced to 
prevent infestation by the parasites con- 
cerned or at least to maintain their numbers 
below the level at which the parasites become 
harmful. 

The intensive system lends itself more 
readily to helminth control than the free 
range system. 

As the worm eggs become infective in a 
minimum period of eight days, all that is 


necessary is removal of the droppings at 
regular intervals of at least seven days. 
The floors must be of concrete or wood to 
allow a thorough removal of all droppings. 

Other Meararei to be Adopted. 

(1) Incubators should be thoroughly 
cleaned before use and all movable fittings 
dipped in a boiling 5 per cent, disinfectant 
solution. 

(2) Young chickens are best confined in 
brooder pens with concrete or wooden 
floors (concrete for preference). If con- 
crete or wooden floors are too expensive, 
brooder-pens should be placed on soil on 
which poultry have never been present or 
have not been running for a number of 
years. The floor should be previously 
cleansed with a 5 per cent, boiling solution 
of a disinfectant with a high phenol and 
cresol content, such as carbolic and cresylic 
acids. Obviously this solution could not be 
applied to runs with earthern floors, but it 
could be used with advantage in houses 
with concrete and wooden floors. The 
solution should be used liberally and applied 
boiling. 

(3) Special precautions should be taken 
with young birds till they are about 3 to 4 
months old. 

(4) The food should be fed as far as 
practicable from hoppers. Drinking vessels 
should be of the type which do not cause 
surrounding soil to be constantly damp. 

(5) All damp places in yards (especially 
shady positions) should receive special 
attention. 

(6) Avoid overstocking. 

(7) Rotation of runs and yards is advis- 
able — where possible yards should be spelled 
for periods of at least one year. 

(8) Finally consideration should be 
given to the ration employed. It should be 
well balanced, with adequate quantities of 
vitamins A and B and of animal protein. 
Close attention should also be given to other 
measures assisting towards maintaining a 
good state of health. 


WOULD appreciate it if you would be kind 
enough to send to me the April ^d May issues 
of the Gazette, as I do not receive the Gazette 
now, though I have bound copies of over forty 


years, and used to regard it as the *Biblc' of Aus- 
tralian agriculture — A Western Australian 
Authority." 
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Brucellosis- free Herd Schem e (Swine). 

Tbb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucelloste-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the jraneral campai^ against this disease 
and ^ould perform a valuable service to the industry genenUly. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in ^neral for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Gk>vemment institutions, remtered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of register stud animals, will be accepted for inchision in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictiy adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


R«giitM«d 

Andenon, W. T. C., Devalloa Stud, Cattlereagh Rd., Penritu. 
Bathuiit Experiment Farm, Bathurat. 

Boecdman, C. M., Fairview.*' Camden. 

Campbell, D., ** HiUangrove/^ Wamberal, via Goaford. 

Co^, F. D., ** Condalarra,'* Miranda. 

Cewra Bxperaent Fartn, Cowra. 

Cioft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. £.. ** Glengar,** Capertee. 

<« Endeavour Stud, Camp Maekay, Kurrajong. 

Farter Memorial Agricultural High School,* Nemingha. 

Fotev, J.. B., Gunduiimba Road, t.oftvi]le, via Liamore. 

Garmon Battalion (and). Manly. 

GladeaviUe Mental Hoapital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harria, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchaae Road, West 
Pennant nilla. 

Hawkeabury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

HoOand, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Stud Htrds. 

Hurlatone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
MeCmmm, ^ StrathSeld,*^ WalU Walla. 

Nemingba State Hoapital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innea. 

Newingtm State Hoapital and Home, Newington. 
Rioketta, Mra. H. 1., ^ Mangua,'* Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hoapital. 

Shirley, G. F., ** Camelot," Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riveratone. 

Upaton, H. £., Wattle Tree Road Holgate, via Goaford 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon/M^laeley Park, 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

WiUiams, G. R. B., ** Gwandalan Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herd* Other than 

Bathurat Gaol, Bathurat. 

Brookfield Afforeatation Camp, Mannua. 

Callan Park Mental Hoapital. Callan Park, Roaelle. 

Emu Plaina Ptiaon Farm. 

Glen Innea Priaon Camp. Glen Innea. 

Goafrxrd Farm Home for Boya, Goaford. 

Gonlbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hoapital. 


Regiitered Stud Herd*. 

Lidcombe State Hoapital. 

Moriaaet Mental Hoapital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hoapital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hoapital, Hawkeabury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


A bortion-free Herd s. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in accordance with 
the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Regiatered Stud Hurda. 

Armatrong. K. A., ” Heathfield," Boorowa (Jerseys) 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernsey!) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrahirea) 

qI Education— Farm Home for Boys, 

'M.S.) ‘ 

Elwatan/’ Castle Hill (Jmys)... 

tna (Beef Short 

;h School, Nemingbaj 

Abinffton, Armidale (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Hawkeabury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jexaeya)... 

4... . ^ »» Culcalm <A.I.S.) 

‘ ‘ Itural Hi^h S^Ml. Glenfield (Ayrahirea} 

Canowin^ (BeM 

Yalaiunga/* Wiliow-Tiw' Road', 


Department of £< 

Hittaxoim (A.LS.; 

Dixon, K. C., *' £lw«i4ui, v«u»uv n . 

Pairbalm & Co., C. P.. Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural Hlg^ ^ 




Ag^ultural High School, G1 
n, H., Taicutta (Red Poll) 
>y, W. J., •* The Rivera,” 


Fonter, ^ 

Hawket 

HI^Brot., 

Hurbtone Ai 
MoBaohem, 

MeSweeney, 

Shorthorns) 

Murtiy-Wilcox. R., ” 

Qttlrindi (Hereforda) 

Mutton T, ”Jetaeymead,” Bolwarra, West Maitlandj 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innea (Jerseye) ... 
New England University CoUege, Armidale (Twae^) ... 
Feel River I^and St Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
homa) ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Itaper, W. R., Calod, Culcalm (B^f Shorthoma) 

Ri^ D. B., **Eva&dale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 
Angui) 

Riverina Wellare Fan% Yaaeo :(Jeraeyt) 

D. **Timvil£** Soooe (Foiled Beef] 


Number 
in herd. 


44 

64 

30 

173 

xo6 

44 

li 

75 

77 

So 

49 
83 

xoa 

50 

% 

»4 

sxe 


Owner and Address. 


Simpson, F. S., *' Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 


Training Farm. Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angua) 

Von Nida, F. E., Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

W^ker. Jaa, R., ” Strathdoon,^’ Wola^y Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Gu 3 rra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., ” Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthonuri 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 


Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseya) 

‘ Bur^tt, ' 


Yoi 


A., “Boxlanda,” 
' Beef Shorthoma) 


via Canowindxaj 


Horde Othnr thnn Rogletomd Stud Horde. 

Callan Park Mentkl Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R. « Eani,” Cumnock 

Dej partmy t of Education— Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosftvd **• ••• at* 

Fairbridge Farm School. Mokmg 

ForaterrN. L., and Sons. ” Ablngton,” Armidale 

Gladmville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hoaintal 

Peat St Milson Islands Mental Hoa^tal 

Prison Farm, Emu Plaina 

R<ggjPriiioe Alfred Hoe^tal, Camperdown, ” YaraUa ** 

Rydahnero Mental H^tal, R 
Sahr», A. B.» ” Geelaialit«»** I . 

8t.^^gi o^ Con^SS^ Home, Kendafi Gmoge,] 

State F enftont taryt_Lopf 


Number 
in herd. 


300 

x6i 

170 

30 

32 

57 

x6o 

93 

I? 


47 

87 

3$ 

II 

58 

73 

187 

n 

sr 

rt 


fm* SM 
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All you'll ever raise from a worm-weak flock is a robust mortgage. 
So . . . this year don't risk costly flock losses through gastro- 
intestinal worms. Drench with "Phenovis" — ^the effective gastro- 
intestinal worm remedy. Choice of successful graziers everywhere, 
"Phenovis" is based on Phenothiazine, best and most effective con- 
trol for nodule, large stomach, and black scour in sheep, and gastro- 
intestinal parasites in other stock. "Phenovis" is non-toxic to sheep 
when used as directed and is supplied ready to use in handy powder 
form. Simply mix with water and drench as directed. 



N.S.W. DISTRIBUTORS: GRAZCOS and WILCOX MOFFLIN LTD. 
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RIVERINA EXPRESSES 


Have you seen the Southern High- 
lands and the fertile Riverina from a 
railway carriage window? 

Riverina Expresses make it possible 
to do so because they are ** daylight ** 
trains; they depart from Sydney and 
Albury every morning (excepting 
Sundays) and complete their 400-mile 
journeys in the early evening. 

These Expresses stop at the principal 
stations en route, including Goulburn, 
Harden, Cootamundra, Junee and 
Wagga Wagga. 

Seat reservation, which may be made 
fourteen days in advance of travel, is 
optional. 

Light meals and refreshments are 
served on these Elxpresses. 

Like other daylight expresses, each 
Riverina Express carries a hostess to 
attend to the comfort of passengers, 
particularly elderly people and mothers 
with small children. 

S. R. Nicholas. 

Secretary for Railways. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

(Establishid 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Connell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P.J.P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 


ESA BLUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH €r CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALU STATES. 


“ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparatioii of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Troos and Vines. 

For Sheep— 

Treatment ef Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

, As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Picklinff. 

Writs for Booklet — ** Bettor Yields by 
Sprsyiaf vtifk *£SA' Bluestoae.'* 

MarnfacUtr^ni 

Tfix ^craoLYtic Erfining & Smeltino 
Ca. OF Aust, Ptv. Ltd., Port iCkMM.A, N3.W. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


Tub following hords have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tuberde-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
nntii the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner end Addrese. 


Ragietemd Stud Hurde. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 


Berry Traming Fann, Berry ( A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F.. “Nardoo/' Ashford Road, 

Inverell (Jersey^ 

Cattell. E. J., ** Kapunda," Rob Roy, In* 

vereu (Jenm) 

Chegwiddra, Bst. Late £.. * Austral Park,'* 

Berry (Jeiseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St Joseph, 

Minto (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

Co^m ^l^ciment Farm (Ayrshires) 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricul* 

tural High School (Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C. Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fdrbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home tor Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Prater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Fieudenstein, W. G. A. Sc F. J., “ Chtopen- 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short* 

horns) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen* 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastorm Co., " Kahlua," Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

KUIen, E. L. ^Pine Park," Mumbi Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 


" WUlow- 

We.i 


Liverpool (Jers^) 

Murray-WUcox, R., " Yalalunga," 
Tree Road, Quirlndl (Herefords, J« 


Mutton, T., " Jerseymead," Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

acrseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnigalore," Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Pern River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 
(Poll Shorthorns) ... 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

• Rtff Bros., Wellitigton Park, The Oaks Road, 
Fictoa (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid. D. B., " Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

R«ld, G. T., " Narrengullen," Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd.,MusweIl brook 

Rii^^^V^elfaie* Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 
Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabie," ^irindi (Jer* 

scSJT’a.- W., "’kilong,” Young (Aberdeen- 

^ Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gutmawarra," Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

Schobl, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Tfangle Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 


de^-Angus) ... ... ... ... ••• 

Wagge Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

mito, a. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

VM^iar Exteriment Farm (Guemeys)... 
Yinoo Agriooltural High School, Yanco 

Ym^!^** Brntlands.*" Bu^tt, via Caiu> 
wSmiBeM Shorthorns) 


25/8/48 

13/X1/48 


27/X0/48 

X4/10/48 


X7/10/48 

sx/3/48 


Owner and Address. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bamako Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., " Femdale," Appin, via Camp- 

belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Maimus 
Burns, R., " Wilga Glen," (Zoonamble 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Cdly, A. C., " Heatherhrae," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 

Donnelly, J., Brodie's Plains, Inverell 

Ebsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridgc Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons,"Abington,"Armida]e 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulbum Reformato^, Goulbum 

Grant, W. S., " Monkittee," Braidwood ... 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell 

H<mklns, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

Bargo 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

loce, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St. Armidale 
Johnson, A., " Rosedale," Grafton Road, 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J H., “ Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 

Lowe, W. W., Booral. Via Stroud 

Lucas, L., "Braeside," Armidale 

Limacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 
. Hospital 


Lunacy D^artment Morisset Mental Hospital 
I Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

' Lunacy Department,, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
^ MacNamara, H “ Mount View," Cessnock... 

' Marist Bros. CoUaere^ Tampbelltown 

M ason, A., Killamey, Armidale 

McLachlan, M. "Brodies Plains." Arxnidale 
McLane. R. G. P., Ibis Valley Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., “ Dunreath Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell , 

Mullen, A. G., Goonoo Goonoo, Via Tamworth 

Muiboliand, £., Armidale 

Murray, J. A., " The Willows," KelravlUe ... 
O’Brien, O., "Mount View," Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and MUMn Islands Mental Hospital ... 
Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 

St. Ignatius’ College Rlverview 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John's Hostel, Armidale 

St. John's Orphanage, Goulbum 

St. Michael's Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick's Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent's Boy's Home, Westmead 
State Penitential^, Long Bay ... 
Stephenson, W. J., " Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

S.C.E.G.S., Moss vale 

Tanner, F. S., Dural Rd., Armidale 

Tombs, B. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C*. Kellys Plains, Armidale 


xo 8/5/4; 

^9 , *4/4/48 

45 a/b/49 

X9 ao/is/49 

ao9 ia/8/48 

so 24/ X 3/48 

39 a8/5/48 

32 ”/ 8 / 4 § 

xt 39/9/48 

35 87/6/49 

89 a 5 /a /49 

91 8/3/49 

s 

X 33 8X/3/48 

33 9/4/49 

67 37/4/50 

1" 9/9/4; 

36 22/9/48 

8 xx/6/48 

33 30/5/48 

39 X 2/4/49 

60 13/6/49 

4 37/6/48 

80 4/3/49 

34 32/9/48 

II 12/4/49 

34 32/9/48 

77 7/7/48 

3 5/3/47 

33 3/7/49 

73 *2/3/49 

45 23/9/48 

48 33/4/50 

7 X3/X2/4; 

74 23/9/48 

43 36/6/49 

40 20/X1/48 

30 29/9/48 

58 16/3/48 

82 33/X/49 

33 30/9/48 

38 28/9/48 

X7 36/6/49 

5 X 33/5/48 

37 6/3/49 

15 10/2/49 

45 5/3/4? 

39 4/3/48 

*45 37/8/49 

38 13 / 18 / 4 ? 

x6 3 o/?/ 4; 

37 X4/8/4« 

13 39/13/48 

6 84/6/49 

s ■.«» 

13 39/5/4; 

33 9/7/48 

14 27/XX/49 

54 5/4A9 

38 30/9/4I 

33 30/9/48 

49 39/9/48 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


Tmt loUowiag herds have beea declared free of tuberculoeie in accordance with the requirements of the 
ecfaeme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remaiiis , in ioroe 
iiatll the date shown in r^pect of each herd 


Owner tad Addrete. 

Number 

Teated. 

Bxpinr 

Date. 

Owner end Addreit. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Hnrde Other than Rngitternd Stud 
Hurdt— onfitNwtd. 

Tombu, Ro Harlwood, Armidale 

ToUK W. K., Balcoimie,** Armidelji 

^eetime,** Keyuge Road, 

UietiRiie Convent, Amii^le 

Von Freakeaberg, F. B., ** Spring HiUa. '* 

Camden 

. Wnllega Lake Aborigtael Statira 

Waters, A., Bfersb St^t, Armidale 

40 

Z2 

97 

5 

68 

X 0 ‘ 

3 1 

aa/ 9 / 4 S 

S<‘/ 9 / 4 ® 

;/.^8 

:s 


3 

94 

98 

66 

5 * 

39 

I 7 X 

7/10/48 

a 7 /xo /49 

a8/zx/48 

S/X0/4S 

xo/6/48 

ia/4/49 

*4/4/49 


Tnberde-lree Areas. 

Tu following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept theieb 
unless subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis : — 

Armidale Area, Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area, 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W, L, Hindmarsb, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Need for Improved Rural Veterinary Services. 


OFFiaALLY opening the 25th Annual General 
Meeting of the Australian Veterinary Association, 
at the Sydney University School on 24th May, the 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon, E. H, Graham, 
M.L.A.) expressed concern at the tendency of 
grraduates in veterinary science to open up prac- 
tices in the big cities. Mr. Graham said he felt 
that this was not in keeping with the require- 
ments of veterinary services in rural areas. 
“Tlterc is a great need for rural veterinary ser- 
vices and any action on the part of your associa- 
tion in this direction is to be commended,” said 
the Minister. 


Mr. Graham said that in addition to the research 
work being carried out at Glenfield Research 
Station into nutritional and other diseases affect- 
ing stock the Department was preparing to under- 
take sheep and wool research in a new laboratory 
at present being constructed at the Trangie Ex- 
periment Farm. 

am also very interested in extending arti- 
ficial insemination, especially in dairy cattle,” 
said Mr. Graham. ”A considerable amount of 
' wtjflc in connection with artificial insemination 


“Unfortunately,” continued Mr. Graham, “the 
veterinary section of my Department is still suffer- 
ing from staff shortages, but it is pleasing to see 
such a large number of students now in attend- 
ance at the veterinary school. There is a wide 
field in Australia for veterinary surgeons and 1 
hope that before many years have passed, Depart- 
tnental staffs will have been restored.” 


has already been done at Glenfield and the Depart- 
ment is now in a position to apply the technique 
in the field. The establishment of artificial in- 
semination centres at experiment farms in dairy- 
ing areas is receiving my attention and I have in 
mind plans for progeny testing of bulls so that 
the Department could provide a scr^ce to farmers 
from proven sires,” 


Poultry continued from page 329. 


<5) Air conditioning of all export packing 
establishmoits. 

(6) Greater attention to transport facilttiear 
both from the angle of its effects oh the 
internal and ei^nal structure of egg 
^ and cool caiil^t^ bf the eggs. 


These are all factors that one day mil have to 
be faced up to— >so why not now and thus be 
ready % ^mpetitive maikets we wil! one day . 
have to meet if we are to contiime the industry on 
nhe productiqii Idvd it wW attain In the M,O.F. 
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I he Administrative Buildings, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 


Wbt iSsrtcultural ^a^ette 

Editorial — 

RURAL ADULT EDUCATION. 
Agricultural Bureau Conference. 

A COLOURFUL {unction is to be staged at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College this month. It 
will crown the year’s work of a voluntary 
association of farm people who have dedicated 
their organisation to the fulfilment of raral 
adult edu<;ation in its broadest sense, agricul- 
tural education in particular, and, withal, an 
enrichment of the meaning of rural citizenship. 

The occasion is the 2Sth Annual State Con- 
ference of the Agricultural Bureau of New 
South Wales, which will be officially opened by 
His Excellency, the Governor of New South 
Wales, Lt.-General Northcott, on 20th July, 
and will comprise three days and nights of 
educational and entertaining sessions. Lec- 
tures, discuttions, debates, practical^ demon- 
strations, film Kreenings and theatricals will 
provide the bill of fare for the 250 men and 
women dekgates of Bureau Branches who will 
be in residence* 

Delegates will come from far and wide — 
from north, south and central coasts, 
from the tablelands and from the west. They 
mix in the friendly manner and 


under circumstances peculiar to their unique 
organisation. Rooms meant to accommodate^ 
one bed will, for three days and illghtSy 
.]irovide floor space for two beds. Delegates- 
from wheat and sheep areas will find 
selves room-mates with orchardists Of 
daii*}"- or pig* or poultry- farmers. Irriga- 
tioiiists will share rooms witli dry farmers. 

Many a “sub-conference’’ between pro- 
tagonists of the varying industries will take 
place “after hours” over coffee and biscuits 
in front of the log fire in the College can- 
teen or over a “hilly” of tea boiled on u 
primus in a back room, to wash down the 
turkey brought down from the farm for 
supplementary feeding. 

Each morning delegates will be seen 
going their various ways to demonstrations 
at the College Dairy, or Piggery or Poultry 
or Sheej) and Wool or Apiary Sections — 
to attend sessions so arranged as to pro- 
vide the minimum clash of interests. Some 
delegates, side-tracked by private confer- 
ences may play truant, with their elbows 
and feet on the rails of a livestock pen or 
beside a crop trial, but most will be at the 
appointed places at the appointed times. 

In the afternoon delegates will take part 
in indoor sessions arranged to meet the 
heeds of the various industries — fruit and 
vegetable industry sessions such *as those 
on “Hormones in Agriculture,” “The Quick 
Freezing Preservation of Fruit and Vege- 
tables,” “Recent Developments in the Realm 
of lAisecticides” ; sessions for cereal and 
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livestock farmers, at which a panel of ex- 
perts, aided by microphone and a public 
address system will q,uietly discuss the 
‘^Cereal Grain Industries ixi Relation to 
Livestodc Enterprises,” and a famous beef 
cattle stud man will speak on “Beef Cattle 
Husbandry — from Breeder to Feeder to 
Hook;” sessions at which authorities will 
address the delegates on new interests in 
crop husbandry, science and practice in 
animal husbandry, factors in the drift from 
the land, our increasing knowledge of soil 
fertility. 

Evening sessions will be devoted to the 
demonstration of yet other methods of adult 
education, which will in themselves, be both 
entertaining and educational. Selected 
films will shown, a debate on the topic 
“That Primary Industries in Australia 
should be Subsidised,” will be presented and 

3-act play provided by the Kuring-gai 
Th^tre Guild — ^all typical of activities 
•which would be worth-while developments 
|back in the farming areas. 

Meanwhile, women delegates will be dis- 
cussing handicrafts and hobbies, the grow- 
ing boy and girl, the parents’ part in 
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education, home beautification, and similar 
interests. 

When the Conference breaks up on Fri- 
day, 23rd July, delegates will leave the 
College with regrets, but with a feeling that 
life has been enriched, not only by a fund 
of information but also by the pleasantries 
of those new contacts with other farming 
people from all corners and all primary 
industries of the State, by new and per- 
manent friendships. The Department of 
Agriculture will have taken on new mean- 
ing for many delegates who have not pre- 
viously had so close a contact with a Depart- 
mental institution. 

Back in the farming localities the dele- 
gates will report to the members of their 
respective local branches. With few, if any, 
exceptions they will express a hope that 
before many years it will again be their 
turn to represent the Branch at a State Con- 
ference of the Agricultural Bureau at Haw- 
kesbury Agricultural College. 

Our next issue will report the proceed- 
ings at the Conference. 


Committee Set Up to Co-ordinate Wheat Harvest 


The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Gra- 
ham, M.L.A.) has announced the personnel of 
an Advisory Committee which he has set up 
(comprising representatives of wheatgrowers and 
their or^nisations, the Flour Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, Department of Railways, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture), for the purpose of co- 
ordinating all matters relating to the harvesting 
of next .season's wheat crop, including the receival, 
transport and distribution of the crop. 

The Committee will comprise Mr. A. H. E. 
McDonald, formerly Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, as Chairman; 
Mr. L. S. Harrison, Wheat Commissioner and 
Manager, Government Grain Elevators, as Deputy 
Chairman; Mr. A. G. Dennis, Chief Traffic Man- 
ager^^Department of Railways ; Mr. M. R. Dunk- 
ley, Flour Millowners' Association of New South 
Wales; Mr. L. Burke of Birriwa Wheatgrowers' 


Union; Mr. H. Roberton, Farmers & Settlers' 
Association; and Mr. T. McGrath of Urana, as 
the Minister's representative. 

Mr. Graham said that the Committee would 
meet regularly and would give careful considera- 
tion to the whole question of the harvesting and 
receival of this year's wheat crop. The Committee 
would report to him from time to time on any 
matters requiring urgent and special action, so 
that all difficulties likely to be encountered by 
the industry could be dealt with in time to ensure 
a smooth and efficient organisation. 

'Tn this way," added Mr. Graham, "I hope to 
overwme many of the problems associated with 
previous harvests and relieve wheatgrowers as 
far as possible of any anxiety regarding the har- 
vesting, storage and transport of their next 
crop." 


FILING COVERS for the Agricultural Gazette 


Art obtttbtabie from— 


Price 3s. 6d. eeeh. 
(posted). 


Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36A, G.P.O., S3r^ney. 


3Sft 
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Value of— 

RED CLOVER IN MAIZE AND OATS ROTATIONS. 

YIELDS IMPROVED AND FERTIUn MAINTAINED. 


Results at New England Experiment Farm. 


THE main farming areas of the New England district were originally very fertile and 
produced heavy crops year after year. However, over a period of years the productivity 
of these s^s has declined. This loss of fertility is rebcted in the lower yields now 
being obtained on many of the older farn». Many farmers have reached the stage of 
looking for new land on which to grow their crops, as production on the old soUs by 
the present system of farming is uneconomical. 

The popular farming practice in New England is to grow maize and oats, both 
soil-exhausting crops, as main cash crops — ^more or less continuously. In the absence 
of soil-improving crops this system must result in soil impoverishment, and its attendant 
ills. Soil fertility — ^like a banking account — ^if constantly drawn upon without anything 
being put back, becomes lower and lower, until finally many areas which were formerly 
highly productive do not produce payable crops. 

The obvious question that may be asked b ^'What b the cause of this fall in 
productivity?" Thb question b easily answered. Undoubtedly, the loss in produc- 
tivity or fertility of these soib b due to either hck of crop rotation or unwise rotations. 
The solution of the problem b of course, the adoption of suitable rotations. 

In order to assist farmers of New England to use economic rotations that will 
maintain soil fer^ity, die Department at Agriculture, in 1921, commenced what b 
popularly known as ^^The Rotation Expeiimenf ' at the New England Experiment Farm, 
Glen Innes. The results observed from these rotations are set out in the article which 
follows. 


There are two types of crop which may be 
grown, namely, soil-improving crops and 
soil-depleting crops. By growing only the 
former, a farmer may greatly build up the 
fertility of his soil. However, it may not 
be economical to grow only crops of this 
type. On the other hand, continuously 
growing soil-depleting crops reduces soil 
fertility, and eventually payable crops are 
not produced. The obvious course to take 
is to grow the two types of crops so that 
a payable crop is produced and at the same 
time the fertility of the soil is at least main- 
tained, or, better still, improved. The fact 
that this balance can be struck has been 
conclusively illustrated by the rotation 
experiment at New England Experiment 
Farm. 

Detuib of tho Expoiimont. 

For the past twenty-five years a compre- 
hensive experiment has been carried out with 


two of the main New England crops, namely, 
maize and oats. The experiment plots are 
located in a permanent position on a heavy, 
black basaltic soil, typical of many maize 
and oat areas in the district. 

The experiment consists of seven courses 
or types of rotations, any one of which could 
be, or is, adopted by a maize and oat grower. 
In designing these rotations, the practical 
viewpoint was kept in mind, in order to 
free the experiment of any abstract compli- 
cations. For the purpose of evaluating the 
effects of Red clover on yields, comparable 
rotations were designed, some with and some 
without Red clover. The effect of the 
clover in the rotation is measured in the 
effect on yield. Other things, however, 
should be considered, some of these being 
the grazing produced, the effect on the 
chemical and physical composition of the 
soil, and the effect in reducing soil erosion, 
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The rotations which may be compared 
are set out and discussed below. 

Red Clover in a Three-year Rotation. 

In this section of the experiment the 
following rotations were compared: — 

Rotation i : Maize — spring oats. 

Rotation 2: Maize — spring oats — Red 
clover. 

Rotation No. i is an old rotation and is 
soil-depleting. The effect of adding the 
Red clover crop in rotation 2 was to reduce 
the number of cash crops by one every three 
years. This resulted from the fact that the 
Red clover occupied the land for that year. 
The clover seed was sown with the oats and 
was allowed to continue growing after the 
hay was* harvested. Sheep were grazed on 
the sward. 

Over a twenty-four year period, in the 
two-course rotation of maize and spring oats, 
twelve crops of each wefe harvested. The 
addition of Red clover reduced the crops in 
rotation 2 to eight each of maize and oats, 
but eight swards of clover with a total pas- 
ture life of nine years and four months were 
also grown. 

The question to be answered is: Dil 
it pay to include the Red clover ? An exam- 
ination of Table i will show that by the 
addition of Red clover there was an 
increased yield of 43 bushels of maize over 


the twenty-four year period, and a decrease 
of only 10 cwt. of oaten hay over the same 
period. 


Table i. — Yield of One Acre of Maize and! 
Oats over a Twenty-four year period. 



Maize (bushels) 

Oats (cwt.) 

Rotation 





Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 



per acre 

per acre 


339 

28-3 

298 

24*8 

2 

382 

47 S 

288 

36*0 


The average yield per acre of maiee 
was increased by almost 20 bushels, while 
the average yield per acre of oats was 11.2 
cwt. more. 

To achieve this, four less crops of each 
were grown. This means that the cost of 
production of the total maize and oats from 
the legume rotation was one-third less than 
that of the rotation which did not include 
the legume. In addition the clover provided 
eight grazing swards, each of fourteen 
months’ duration, and these carried at least 
three sheep per acre during the life of the 
sward. The only cost for the clover was- 
the seed, which was sown at the rate of 6- 
lb. per acre. 

The net result then, of including Red 
clover in the rotation was to increase the 




24Y»>. 


9^0 


maize fioJATJOfl., N^.}- SPRINO OA13 


12 CROPS 



339 bushels 
28*3 bu./ac. 


12 Hay Cuts 


298 cwt. 
24*8 cwf./ac. 


rotation N?2. 


lh CROPS 




382 bushels 
47*8 bu./ac. 


SPRING OATS 


8 Hay Cuts 


288 Cwt. 
36*Ocwt./ac 



RED CLOVER 


8 PERIODS (ALL Of 14 months) 
OF ADDITIONAL NUTRITIOUS 
CRAZING FOR 3 SHEEP/ACRE. 


MAINTAINS AND IMPROVES 

50U. W-auCTURE ^pertility. 


Ding rsfp showing Resuitt from Routions \ tnd 2. 



Rotation N92 is for 

THE MAN WITH EQUAL 
INTEREST IN MAIZE. 
AND OATS 



The Imported Percheron Stallion ** Kilham Conunando/* 
(ist. R.A.S. Sydney, 1947-1948.) 


7b Stand the Season at . 

WAGGA EXPERIMENT FARM 

PERCHERON STALLION Fee £5-5-0 

KILHAM COMMANDO (Imp.) (B1012) 

CLYDESDALE STALLIONS Fee £5-5-0 

EMISSARY (Imp.) (21992 C.S.B.) (2839 C.C.S.B.) 

KIRKBRIDE CHOICE (Imp.) (2449S C.S.B.) 

ARAB STALLION Fee £4-4-0 

JEDRAN 

Free service foUeuing year lo mares proving not m foal. 


Full Particulars on Application lo; 

THE MANAGER, EXPERIMENT FARM, WAGGA 

Telephone: Wagfa 8 
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4 


Life-long protection from Rot 
White Ants, Borers, etc. 


HARDIPROOl' 







Protect your Home, Furniture, Sheds, Posts, Fences, 
Underwater Timber, Hessian, etc. with HARDIPROOF 

Guaranteed to contain a minimum of 20% Copper 
Napthenate 

Tested and proved under Government supervision— 
100% effective 

Buy from your Hardware Store or direct from the Sole Agents: 

DALGETY & COMPANY LIMITED 

(Inc. in England) 

15 Bent Street, Sydney 



enmann 


WASHING MACHINE 

£ 7 - 17-0 


F.O.R. SYDNEY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR N.S.W. 

RICHARD NOBLE 

DE MESTRE PLACE, SYDNEY • BW7615 
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total yield of maize, only slightly decrease 
the total yield of oats, and provide grazing 
for 3 sheep per acre for nine and a half 
years over the twenty-four year period. 


Reference to Table II will show that 
although the total amount of maize and oats 
was greater in rotation 3 than in rotation 
4, the average yield per acre was greater in 


MAIZE : MAIZE: 


Rotation N9 5. 


SPRING oArs 



16 CROPS 


8 Hay Cuts 





24Ybs. 





438 busHclfi 


226 cwt. 


27*4 bu/ac. 


28-2 cwt./ac. 

maize: MAIZE; Bglflj.QN spring oats 


12 CROPS 


6 Hav Cuts 

24Yrs. 





454 bushsis 


166 cwt 


38 bu./ac 


27*7 cwt/ac 


RED CLOVER 




Rotation is pop 

THE MAN WHOSE PRIME 
INTEREST IS MAIZE 


Disfram showing Results from Rotations 5 and 6. 


Maize, Oats, Oats and Then Red Clover. 

In this section the effect of including a 
crop of Red clover after a maize and two 
oat crops is demonstrated. 

Rotation 3: Maize — spring oats — 

autumn oats. 

Rotation 4: Maize — spring oats — 

autumn oats — Red clover. 

In rotation 3, one maize and two oats 
crops were grown every three years, so that 
during the twenty- four year period under 
review eight maize and sixteen oat crops 
were grown. In the case of rotation 4, six 
maize cro})s and twelve oat crops were 
grown, together with six swards of clover 
over the same period. 


Table II. — Yield of One Acre of j\laize 
and Oats over a Twenty-four year Period. 


Rotation 

Maize (bushels) 

Oats (cwt.) 

Total 

Average 
per acre 

Total 

Average 
per acre 


1 

3 

294 

367 

512 

32 

4 1 

271 

45 

404 

337 


the latter. In addition there were six 
swards of clover for grazing in rotation 4 
and the crops of maize and oats were pro- 
duced at only three-quarters of the expense 
of those in rotation 3. 

Red Clover After Two Maize Crops and an 
Oat Crop. 

Results of this section of the experiment 
demonstrate the value of Red clover where 
two crops of maize are grown to one of 
oats. 

Rotation 5 : Maize — maize — spring 

oats. 

Rotation 6: Maize — maize — spring 

oats — Red clover. 

In rotation 5, two maize crops and one 
oat crop were produced every three years, 
while in rotation 6 two maize crops, one 
oat crop and one clover crop were produced 
every four years. This means that in the 
twenty- four period under review, rotation 5 
has produced sixteen maize crops and eight 
oat crops, whilst rotation 6 has produced 
twelve maize crops, six oat crops and six 
swards of clover. 

Table III shows that despite the fact 
that four crops less maize were grown 
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during the period, the total yield in rota- 
tion 6 was i6 bushels more, and the aver- 
age yield per, acre was io >4 bushels greater. 
In the case of oats, the total production in 
rotation 6 was less, but the average yields 
per acre were practically the same. Once 
again there were six swards of clover for 
grazing in rotation 6 and the cost of pro- 
ducing the maize and oats was only three 
quarters that of rotation 5. 


Table III. — Yield of One Acre of Maize 
and Oats over a Twenty-four year Period. 


Rotation 

, Maize (bushels) 

Oats (cwt.) 

Total 

Average 
per acre 

I’otal 

Avenge 

1 per acre 


5 

438 

27-4 

226 

28-2 

6 

454 

38 

1 

16 ) 

277 


In both cases, over the twenty-four year 
period, there were six crops of maize, twelve 
crops of oats, and six swards of clover. 


Table IV. — ^Yield of One Acre of Maize 
and Oats over a Twenty-four year Period. 


Rotation 

Maize (bushels) 

Oats (cwt.) 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 



per acre 

per acre 

7 

243 

4°i 

442 

36f 

4 

271 

45 

404 

j 

33* 


Table IV shows a total increased yield 
of 28 bushels of maize when Red clover 
immediately precedes the maize as in rota- 
tion 4, but there is a decrease of 38 cwt. of 
oats. Therefore, rotation 7, where the 
clover is between the oat crops, is recom- 
mended where oats is the main crop. 


Rotation N*?? 


24\ins. 


6 CROPS 



243 busHals 
40!4 bl(./ac. 



MAIZE 


6 CROPS 

24Yrs. 



271 bushels 

45 bu./sc. 



Rotation N?4. 

SPRING OAT» AUTUMN OATS R&D CLOVER 




Rotation N? 7 is for 
the man to whom the 

OAT CROP Id MORE IM- 
PORTANT THAN THE MAIZE 
CROP. 


Place of Red CloYer in the Rotation Where 
Oats b the Mdn Crop. 

In this section the results of the follow- 
ing rotations are compared: — 

Rotation 7: Maize — spring oats — ^Red 
clover — autumn oats. 

Rotation 4: Maize — spring oats — 

autumn ,oats — Red clover. 

These two rotations were designed to 
get some idea of the best position for Red 
clover in the rotation when oats is the 
n^ain crop, 
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General Discussion of Resnlts. 

It is significant and conclusive that the 
inclusion of a legume in a rotation will in- 
crease the return per acre over a number 
of years, will supply areas of excellent 
grazing land, and will improve the texture 
of the soil so that cultural operations may 
be more easily carried out. 

The rotation to be adopted on any farm 
will vary according to the main cash crop 
to be grown. It is su|gested that farmers 
study the several rotations outlined in this 
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article and choose the one most suited to 
their own particular requirements. The point 
to remember in all cases is that Red clover 
has a place somewhere in the cropping 
programme. 

By including a legume, not only are 
yields increased, but the crops look healthier 
and there is a greater chance of getting a 
good crop in a bad season. 

Enormous advances have been made in 
knowledge and facilities for farming since 
the days of the pioneers of New luigland. 
Have we advanced with the times? Earlier 
in this article, the question was asked : “What 
is the cause of declining soil fertility in the 
New England?’’ That question has now 
been answered and a remedy given. 

A further question might now be asked : 
“As the results of this rotation experiment 
have been publicised throughout the district 
on numerous occasions, and the experiment 
plots themselves have been inspected by 
farmers who could see the effect of Red 
clover on the soil itself and also on the 


crops, why has not the ‘cult’ of growing 
Red clover become a practice throughout 
the district?” 

Surely it cannot be the cost alone, for 
the comparatively small outlay per acre for 
clover seed is far more than offset by the 
value of the grazing ])roduced! Nor can 
it be due to an assumed lower annual nione- 
tary return from the farm as a whole, for 
the evidence of the results is against such 
an assumption ! In any case, land improve- 
ment is not only measured in cash returns. 

New England farmers must face the 
obvious facts that their soils generally have 
l)een seriously depleted of fertility and are 
being still further depleted, and that 
legumes, particularly Red clover, are the 
cheapest and. as shown by these experi- 
ments, the surest agents to restore soif 
fertility. 

To do otherwise than use soil-improving 
crops in a farming system is to contribute 
towards the destruction of the basis of our 
national wealth — the soil — and to leave an 
unenviable inheritance for posterity. 


Short Refresher Courses for Ex*Servicemen 
at Yanco Experiment Farm. 


The following Short Refresher Courses for Ex- 
servicemen at Yanco Experiment Farm have been 
arranged for the balance of the current year: — 

Number 6 Course. — 9th August to ist October, 
1948. 

Number 7 Course. — nth October to 3rd De- 
cember, 1948. 

Ex- servicemen who have been discharged for 
less than one year who desire to attend a course 
may apply to: — 

The Deputy Director Re-Establishment, 
Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction, 
Grace Building, York-street, Sydney. 


His Excellency the Governor (Lieutenant-General 
Northcott, C.B., M.V.O.) visited the Head Office 
of the Department of Agriculture on 30th June 
and, in the company of the Minister for Agricul- 
ture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) and the Under 
Secretary and Director (Dr. R. J. Noble), in- 
spected the work of the Department’s various 
Divisions and Branches. 

Welcoming His Excellency, the Minister said 
that the Governor’s keen interest in the State’s 


.\11 ex-servicemen who hold a Qualificatioir 
Certificate under the War Service Land Settle- 
ment Scheme, irrespective of the date of their 
discharge, are eligible for the course and should 
apply direct to the Deputy Co-Ordinator Rural' 
Training, N.S.W., Department of Agriculture,. 
G.P.O. Box 36 a, Sydney. 

The course includes farm management, elemen- 
tary veterinary science, animal production, and* 
feeding. Specialist groups arc formed from stu- 
dents interested in sheep and wool, mixed farming,, 
pig and dairy and horticulture. 


rural industries was widely known and appre- 
ciated. Tile Department, said Mr. Graham, 
covered a very wide field of endeavour in the' 
interest of primary producers. Although many 
of the Department's activities had of necessity 
been curtailed (luring the war, they were now 
being rapidly developed and extended to meet 
the ever-growing needs of producers. 


Requests are still being received by the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture, from 
primary producer organisations and individual 
farmers, for assistance to secure supplies of am- 
munition for destruction of pests. 


The Department wishes to point out to all con- 
cerned that ammunition control was a wartime 
emergency measure, and that it no longer exer- 
cises ^''^ntrol over the distribution of ammunition. 
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Agricultural Societies* Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
tficse should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

1948. 


Condobolin (G. L. Maxwell) ...• August 10, iz 

Trundle (W. A. Long) August 17, 18 

Weethalle August 18 

Lake Cargelligo August 20, 21 

Monwonga-Bedgerebong (T. J. Radburn) Aug. 21 

Peak Hill (H. J. Dawson) August 24, 25 

Wagga August 24, 25, 26 

Wentworth (W. B. Crang) August 25 

Grenfell August 27, 28 

Barellan August 28 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn).. August 30, 31, Sept, i 

Lockhart August 31, September i 

Young ; August 31, September i 

Ungarie September i 

Deniliquin September 3, 4 

Murrumburrah September 3, 4 

Cowra September 7, 8 

Ganmain (S. J. Pratt) September 7, 8 

Manildra (H. C. Douglas) .... September 7, 8 

West Wyalong September 7, 8 

Corowa (W. T. Easdown) .... September 10, ii 

Narrandera September 10, ii 

Mangrove Mountain (W. J. Mitchell) September ii 

Barmedman September ii 

Finley September ii 

Forbes Sheep Show September ii 

Canowindra September 14, IS 

Temora September 14, 16 

Hillston September 15 

Gosford (W, B. Graham) . . . September 17, 18 

Ardlethan September 18 

Eugowra (R. S. Noble, President) Sept. 21, 22 


Leeton September 21, 22 

Ouandialla September 22 

Hay September 24, 25 

Ariah Park September 2$ 

Bribbaree . . . • • September 29 

Cudal October i 

lllabo October 2 

Griffith October 5, 6 

Walbundrie October 6 

Singleton October 7, 8 

Culcairn October 9 

Kyogle October 13, 14 

Cootamundra (D. H. Boyd) October 15, 16 

Lismore National October 19, 20, 21 

Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) .... October, 22, 23 

Alstonville October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah November 3, 4 

Mullumbimby November 10, ii 

Bangalow November 17, 18 

Nimbin November 24, 25 

1949. 

Gunning February 18, 19 

Newcastle (P. Legoe) February 23 to 26 

West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) .... March 2-5 

Yass February 25, 26 

Queanbeyan March 4, 5 

Tumbarumba (Mrs. U. M. O’Shea) .. March 8, 9 

Braid wood March ii, 12 

Burrowa March ii, 12 

Crookwcll March 17, 18, 19 

Taralga March 24, 25 

A.C.T March 25, 26 

Goulburn March 31, April i, 2 


Approved Vegetable Seed — ^July, 1948. 


(ZoNBiTiONS under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gaeette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Variotiot Listoa. 

Cauliflower--- 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, xio 
(jordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A— E. A. Sharp, iio Gordon-avenuc, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avfnue, Hamilton^ 

|lawke$bi^ Solid 'l^ite— £* A. Sharp, iid 
Gordonrayeime^ ^piQtoii. 


Varieties Listed — continued. 
Hawkesbury Solid White — ^Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 

Shorts — ^E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Roweliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue— R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Pearson (Moscow) — ^H. P. Richards, **Sovt- 
reignton,” TenterfiekL 

Break o’ Day— H. P* Richards, *’Soyereigiito%’’ * 
Tenterneld, .« i J 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (C«o) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most EMclent Soii Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHAiEVER YOU GROW the soil most be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


App/y for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT 


CO. 


Commerce House, 125 Adelaide Street, BRISBANEe 


GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEED 


N.Z. Contract grown PEA SEED (New season’s) varieties, Greenfeast, Massey Gem, Richard 
Seddon, Stratagem, Yorkshire Hero, Little Marvel, Telephone Peas. 

BEANS — South Coast grown New season’s : Brown Beauty Certified and Non Certified, Tweed 
Wonder Certified and Non Certified, Wellington Wonder Non Certified, Canadian Wonder 
Non Certified, Hawkesbury Wonder Certified and Non Certified. Owing to the light harvest 
limited supplies only of Bean seed are available. 

SPRING CROP SEED — ^During this month we expect our Spring Crop seed to arrive and 
would remind growers that we have catered for their requirements of MAIZE varieties : 
Fitzroy, Early Leeming, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Golden Superb, Hickory King and other varieties; 
also Japanese Millet, Sudan, Saccaline, Early Orange Sorghum and White African Sorghtun. 

We stock Vegetable and Flower seeds of every description 
and invite your enquiries. 


E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PH. LTD. 

194 Sanex Street, Sydney 
Pheee; 1IAS769, MASKS 


E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

Carrington Street, Lumere 

Phene : 621 (3 lines) 


Tifc# /Irm wUh City md Country faeiUtioo pf^vUtiny a Servieo for tho Man on the Land 
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‘CAMMESANE’ 

I NSECTiCI DES 


No. 4 DUST for specific control of vegetable pests. 

No. 10 DUST for the control of grubs and wire-worm 
in sugar cane. 

No. 20 DUST for the control of grasshoppers. 


GAMMEXANE SMOKE GENERATORS for fumig- 
ating and depositing a film of the 
insecticide oyer exposed surfaces. 



A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 


N.S.W. Distributors: Cooper & Nephews (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 
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GRASSHOPPER CONTROL. 


Some Recent Developments. 

{Concluded from page 288.) 


S. L. Allman^ M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Senior Entomologist, and 
J. A. Wright, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

THE advent of insecticides which have made possible an approach to direct control: 
of grasshoppers, the wartime development of dispersal of insecticides from aircraft 
and the use of insecticidal fogs or aerosols have opened up new possibilities of protecting 
crops and pastures from the ravages of the plague locust. 

In thu article, of which previous instalments have appeared in May and June 
issues, the authors have discussed recent developments in the use of new insecticides 
by baiting and dusting as well as dispersal by planes and fogging machines. 

This concluding portion deals with spraying grasshoppers and summarises the 
merits of the various methods of control. 


Sprasring for Grasshopper Control 

Spraying for grasshopper control is 
mainly of historical interest in that it was 
the first cflfective method demonstrated and 
was widely used in South Africa and Russia. 
The poisons used were generally sodium 
arsenite or Paris green, although other 
arsenicals have also proved effective. The 
spray was applied to the vegetation on which 
the ’hoppers were feeding and also direct 
on the ’hoppers to act as a contact poi- 
son. ’Hoppers have also been observed to 
imbibe the small droplets of spray and this 
would undoubtedly increase the efficiency 
of freshly-applied spray. 

Stirrup pumps were first used and these 
were followed later by various types of 
hand- or power-operated sprays, mainly 
modified sheep-jetting plants or fire-fighting 
equipment. With the introduction of poi- 
son bran baits it was evident that spraying, 
even though capable of good results, would 
be superseded, and this has actually hap- 
pened in all countries where organised con- 
trol campaigns have been carried out. The 
obvious objections to spraying are the 
amount of equipment required and the neces- 
sity for providing and transporting large 
quantities of water, which is often scarce 
or inaccessible in the infestation areas. In 
addition, the risk to stock by direct spray- 
ing of pastures with arsenicals is infinitely 
greater than with poison bran bait as five 
tii^ as much arsenical is required for treat- 


ment of equivalent areas. Furthermore, the 
tendency is to apply excessive amounts of 
spray, and considerable stock losses have 



Kngptack Sprty Pump in Utt. 
' Effective only for small swarms. 
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been sustained from this cause wherever the 
spraying method has been improperly used. 

In some parts of the State, particularly 
in the north-west, where the herbage may 
be very prolific, baiting does not always give 
satisfactory results and many landholders 
prefer to spray. A mixture of i lb. of 
sodium arsenite or arsenic pentoxide in i6 
gallons of water is used and the rate of 
application should not exceed 8o gallons per 
acre. This rate is obtained by passing a 
fine misty spray relatively quickly over the 


.1 



Makeshift Spray Equipment. 

The teudency to excessive applications makes this 
a risky method. 


area. Molasses is usually incorporated in 
the mixture and this undoubtedly increases ' 
the risk to stock which, in many cases, have 
previously been hand-fed on molasses con- 
centrates. 


The technique usually employed is to 
spray a band of vegetation around the 
massed swarm, and also to apply the mat- 
erial direct on to the ’hoppers. A number 
of landholders in the north-west claim that 
this method is very efficient and more suited 
to their local conditions than baiting. 

Variations of this spraying method are 
often used- by individual landholders who 
substitute diesel fuel, power kerosene or 
similar material for the arsenical. A refine- 
ment often adopted is to fire the sprayed 
area, but the results achieved, as with flame- 
throwers, is quite illusory and the swarms 
are scattered rather than wiped out. The 
cost, scarcity of oil and risk of grass fires 
soon cause a reversion to the poison bran 
bailing or spr$yti^ methods. 

348 ' " . 

,VJ A ■ ■ ■ , 


The distribution of D.D.T. in oil from 
aircraft for mosquito control naturally 
caused a renewed interest in spraying. The 
disadvantages associated with the use of air- 
craft, previously noted, caused investigations 
to be developed along the lines of reducing 
the volume of liquid per acre and devising 
more effective spraying equipment. The in- 
troduction of the newer insecticides, and par- 
ticularly benzene hexachloride and Chlor- 
dane, indicated possibilities of direct con- 
trol by applying small amounts of concen- 
trated insecticides per acre. 

Experimental work was carried out with 
ordinary knap-sack pumps fitted with a 
special nozzle of 0.03 inch diameter aperture. 
This produced a fine mist-like spray, at a 
pressure of approximately 50 lb. per square 
inch and it was found practicable to apply 
6-10 gallons of spray per acre, depending 
on the density of the swarms and the 
amount of ground cover. Hand spraying, 
however, is a slow and arduous process and 
obviously could only be used on a small 
•scale. 

Although power equipment might be 
modified to approacli the above performance, 
it is considered that the specialised fog- 
aerosol- or mist-producing machines de ■ 
s'.ribed previously offer the most effective 
and practicable approach to the problem of 
direct application of insecticide with limita- 
tion of the water carrier. 

Benzene Hexachloride Sprays. 

Various formulations of this insecticide, 
including water emulsions, dispersible powd- 
ers and solutions in diesel oil, have been 
tried. All have proved very effective, but 
it is considered that the dispersible powders 
gave the most outstanding results. The 
usual immediate activation that occurs with 
benzene hexachloride in any form or by any 
method of application was a feature of the 
sprays. The repellent and residual toxicitv 
effects were also marked. 

The diesCl oil mixture (5 per cent., equiva- 
lent to 0.65 per cent, gamma isomer of ben- 
zene hexachloride) was the same as that 
used in the Victorian airplane spraying 
tests. While it was entirely satisfactory in 
the mortality produced, it can obviously have 
little u.se owing to cost and to the undesira- 
bility of applying diesel oil to crops or pas- 
ture.,;, , 
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VITAL DESIGN 
ADVANCES IN THESE 
••MAJOR” FEATURES 

# High Compression, high turbulence 
cylinder head. 

• improved Carburettor and vaporising 
system. 

# Large singie-plate clutch; spiral bevel 
and double pinion final /drive. 

# Marine-type, polar induc- 
tor magneto, weather and 

dust proof. HBB 

• Two air cleaners. HHH 

• Independent rear wheel HUSH 

turning brakes (optional 
Agricultural models). 


The Fordson “ MAJOR — the English Tractor specially 
adapted for Australian conditions — has the kind of 
clutch you want, If It's to stand up under the tough 
jobs you expect a tractor to handle I 

It’s^^a big single-plate clutch, designed to give satisfying, 
trouble-free service for a long, long time. 

J^nd It's Just one of the many features of the “MAJOR” 
^^features that make for better work, faster work. 

Your local Fordson dealer 
has full details of the 
mighty “MAJOR.” 


Sole NSW. Distributors 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

JfMU WsttI* StTMt, Ultimo, Sydnoy. MAmS Tol«gr»m,: “Sollmotors,*’ Sydnoy 
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phenovis • • • 

(Phenothiazine) 

The Most Effective Remedy 

for the Treatment of 

Gastro-Intestinal Worms in Sheep 

An Easy to Mix Sutpensible Powder 

Now Available from 

WILCOX MOFFLIN 
Limited 

15 Phillip Street, Sydney 

or Your 

Local Distributor 



© BALL BEARING SHEARING 
MACHINERY 

Designed for Australian conditions, built by skilled Australian 
Engineers, **M.V/* Ball Bearing Shearing Gear has gained 
preference because of its special exciutive features. 

Experienced graziers, men who are in a position to fudge 
impartially, are loud in their praises of the ** M.V." 

They have proved that for better shearing, low upkeep, lower 
shearing costs, the ** M.V." has no equal. 

Other **M.r,’* Lines include: Home Lighting Hants, Milking Machinery, Petrol and Kerosene Engines, 
Diesel Engines, Orchard Sprays, Irrigation Plants, Sawbenches, 

MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

MMufacturert, Engineers, Machinery Merchants 
Epsonn Road, Rosebery, N.S.W. 

t T,t.,komi W mtl TtltgruM! “ yirUM," 
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Emulsion or dispersible powder sprays con- 
taining I per cent, benzene hexacliloride 
(equivalent to 0.13 per cent, gamma isomer ^ 
were effective against young 'hoppers, but 
this concentration had to be doubled for 
effective use against those in the final (5th 
instar) stage of 'hopper growth. 

For general use, therefore, it would be 
wise to use sprays containing 2 per cent, 
benzene hexacliloride at the rate of 8-10 
gallons per acre. This would necessitate the 
use of 2 lb. of crude benzene hexacliloride 
per acre or approximately half the amount 
at i^resent recommended for use against the 
more scattered grasshopoer populations in 
America. 

Chlordane Sprays. 

Chlordane for use in spray form has only 
been available as a xylol emulsion concen- 
trate. Water emulsions of this material 
were applied at the rate of 8-10 gallons per 
acre. /\ i per cent, concentration was found 
to be satisfactory for young 'hoppers al- 
though ineffective against those in the 5th 
instar. However, a 2 per cent, concentra- 
tion gave an almost complete kill, and this 
strength should be used as a general reconi- 
niendation. This would be equivalent to 
2 lb. of Chlordane per acre, which is some- 
what higher than the overseas recommenda- 
tion. 

Tests of this material have been mainly 
•concerned with direct control of massed 
swarms and observations on residual effect 
have been limited. A spray application at 
the rate of .1 lb. of Chlordane per acre to a 
well-grassed cricket pitch resulted in a 
rapid kill of all 'hoppers on the pitch and 
prevented damage, even though a large 
population of 'hoppers developed in the sur- 
rounding area. 

The New Insecticides in Ousts, 
Sprays, or Aerosols. 

Both benzene hexachloride and Chlordane 
may be regarded as effective substitutes for 
the cheaper but more dangerous arsenicals. 
The lack of injury to crops or pastures and 
the residual effect, the limits of which have 
not yet been fully explored, are advantages 
which cannot be overlooked. The immediate 
gain is the possibility of protecting high 
value crops and pastures, etc., and growers 
of such crops are likely to have spraying or 


dusting equipment. In the past, individual 
crop losses or destruction of lawns, bowling 
greens, etc., have received considerable press 
publicity and limitation of such losses may 
emphasise to the average landholder the 
j)Ossibility of 'hopper swarm control in the 
more commonplace pastures. 

A sufficient number of tests have been 
carried out to indicate that the new grass- 
hopper insecticides can be used very effi- 
ciently in dusts, sprays or aerosols. The 
actual method of application does not appear 



A Flame-Thrower in Action. 

A more spectacular than effective method. 


to matter unduly, provided the required 
amount of insecticide is properly applied to 
the area or swarm requiring treatment. The 
objection by many landholders to the use of 
poison bran bait, present-day shortages of 
bran and labour and the widely publicised 
aircraft distribution of insecticides have all 
combined to focus attention on the possi- 
bility of using machinery, with resultant 
saving of labour and materials. 

The choice of method must be governed 
by such considerations as cost of equipment 
and insecticides, availability of water, and 
the policy to be adopted by the authority 
controlling the grasshopper control cam- 
paigns. Dusting equipment is relatively 
cheap but dusts are usually expensive, and 
the final cost per treated acre may, there- 
fore, be unfavourable to dusting. The use 
of large quantities of water is quite imprac- 
ticable, and it is unlikely that spraying, 
though well suited to the protection of field 
crops and orchards, will be widely practised. 
Fog or aerosol equipment available is expen- 
sive, but the present cost per acre of insecti- 
cide is not excessive, even when compared 
with the acknowledged cheapness of poison 
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bran bait, and the quantity of water neces- 
sary is small by comparison with conven- 
tional spraying requirements. 

At the moment, it does not appear likely 
t^t poison bran bait or any specific insecti- 
cide, even with improved methods of dis- 
tribution, will fully meet all campaign re- 
quirements for grasshopper control. It is 
obvious, however, that the range of methods 
has recently been considerably widened and 
that, even in localities where heavy general 
infestations have been allowed to develop, 
individual landholders now have available 
effective methods for the protection of high 
value crops and pastures. Further, the de- 
velopment of a fully effective method would 
be the first step only towards the solution 
of Australian Plague Locust control in this 
State and, as in the past, effective organisa- 
tion and co-operation of all landholders in 
the location and treatment of swarms de- 
veloping in the major outbreak areas is the 
keystone of the problem. 

The major outbreak areas for the Aus- 
tralian Plague Locust have been estimated” 
to cover approximately 15,000 square miles, 
and an additional area of 30,000 square miles 
is also of importance and may, in some years, 
be concerned in the development of locust 
plagues. 


Summary. 

Poison bran bait, and particularly the 
benzene hexachloride mixture, is very effec- 
tive under favourable conditions, but the 
baiting method of grasshopper control is 
not popular with many landholders. Bran 
baiting, however, still remains the accepted 
method of control in all countries where 
organised campai^s are carried out, though 
increasing attention is being directed to 
other methods. 

The advent of the newer insecticides, par- 
ticularly Chlordane and benzene hexachlo- 
ride and, possibly, Toxaphene and D.N.O.C., 
has made possible an approach to direct con- 
trol of grasshoppers, whether it be for pre- 
vention of crop damage or destruction of 
massed swarms of ’hoppers in grazing 
country. 

Direct methods of control have a number 
of advantages over baiting, in which success 
is largely dependent on the favourable opera- 
tion of a number of factors. The choice of 
any method of direct control must be gov- 
erned by the cost of equipment and insecti- 
cides, problems of labour and transport and 
the general policy laid down by the control 
campaign authority. 

The wartime development of D.D.T. dis- 
persal from aircraft for control on a large 



Dust Application by 
_ Halicoptar. 
Avoids manv hazai^ 
and drawbacl^ associa- 
ted^with the use of 
planes. 

KMty (Agricul- 
tural Chemicals). 
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scale of mosquitoes and other pests naturally 
drew attention to the possibility of adapting 
this method for use against grasshoppers. 

Tests carried out in this State suggest that 
the aerial distribution of insecticides is more 
suited to crop protection than the control of 
’hopper swarms in grazing country which 
often presents difficult flying conditions. 

The use of insecticidal fogs which may be 
drifted over massed ’hopper swarms has 
indicated an effective modern method of con- 
trol. Recently developed ground equipment 
for producing these fogs overcomes the 
many hazards and disabilities associated 
with the use of either fast- or low-flying 
planes. Some of these difficulties would 
also be eliminated by the use of helicopters. 

Chlordane may be used very effectively 
in dust, spray or aerosol form and the actual 
method of application is relatively unim- 
portant provided an even coverage of 1-2 lb. 
of insecticide per acre is obtained. 

Benzene hexachloride, at 1-1J/2 Ib. per 
acre, was outstanding as an aerosol for the 
treatment of massed swarms. It was also 
satisfactory as a spray, though somewhat 
unreliable as a dust. 

No one insecticide or method will immedi- 
ately fulfil all requirements affecting grass- 
hopper control or campaign policy, nor is the 
poison bran bait necessarily outmoded. It 
is certain, however, that the newer insecti- 
cides, which combine contact, stomach poi 
son and residual effects, will play an increas- 
ingly important part in future grasshopper 
control campaigns, and that protection of 
individual crops over a comparatively 
lengthy period is now practicable. 
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FtiB*time Instructors in 

Full-time instructors in bee farming have been 
iippointed in the southern, northern and western 
districts of New South Wales. In making this 
announcement, the Minister for Agriculture, Hon. 
E. H. Graham, JM.L.A., said that these appoint- 
ments would provide an improved service 
to the bee-farming industry in both educational 
and apiary inspection work, which part-time apiary 
instructors could not deal with effectively. 

For the information of bee farmers the addresses 
of the officers concerned will be as follows: — 


Bee-farming Appointed. 

Mr. A, A. Clemson, H.D.A., Livestock Officer 
(Apiculture), P.O. Box 103, Wagga. 

Mr. B. Higginbotham, H.D.A., Livestock Offi- 
cer (Apiculture), c.o. Post Office, Tam- 
worth. 

Mr. N. C. Cutts, H.D.A., who has been ap- 
pointed to the western districts, with headquarters 
at Bathurst, is at present completing a special 
course of training in the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College Apiary and is expected to take up duty 
at Bathurst during the coming spring. 


New and Revised Edition of 

A SECOND- edition, greatly enlarged and revised, 
of “The Trees of New South Wales,’' by R. H. 
Anderson, B.Sc.Agr., Chief Botanist and Curator 
of the Sydney Botanic Gardens and National 
Herbarium, and Lecturer in Forestry at the Syd- 
ney University, has been issued. It is now available 
at the price of 17s. 6d., plus qd. postage, from 
the Division of Information and Extension Ser- 
vices, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A. 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

This most useful book contains 453 pages of 
descriptions, illustrations and identification keys 
to all trees found in New South Wales. 


"Trees of New South Wales.” 

Trees are described and indexed according to 
their species and to the division of the State in 
which they occur. A key map is included. Full 
botanical descriptions of all trees are given, also 
particulars of uses and any special points of 
interest concerning each tree. A complete glos- 
sary is included. 

“The Trees of New South Wales” is unsur- 
passed as a reference book on trees and timber. 
All information contained in the book is com- 
pletely up to date and set out in the most con- 
venient possible manner. 


Tropical Fruit Research Station to be Established. 


Approval has been given for the establishment 
of a research station on the North Coast for the 
purpose of conducting investigations into all 
aspects of tropical fruit culture. 

Making this announcement the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said 
that officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
rejprescntatives of the Banana Growers’ Federa- 
tion Co-operative Ltd, would carry out a survey 
of the Far North Coast at an early date with a 
view to locating a suitable site for the erection 
of the research station. 

Mr. Graham said he was pleased to acknow- 
ledge an offer by the Banana (grower s’ Federation 


Co-operative Ltd. of a grant of £5,000 towards 
the cost of the project. “This offer is greatly 
appreciated and is an indication of the importance 
which growers attach to the development of their 
industry on scientific lines,’’ added the Minister. 

It was now generally realised that agriculture 
in all its phases was a highly scientific calling and 
that further improvement in primary production 
was almost impossible without the assistance of 
the latest scientific knowledge. “My constant aim 
is to develop the New South Wales Department 
of Agriculture along these lines,’’ said Mr. 
Graham. 


Appointment of Additional Poultry Officers^ 


The appointment of two new Junior Livestock 
Officers to the Poultiy Branch of the Department, 
announced by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), brings the number of 
poultry officers to a total of ten. 

The new appointees are Mr. H. W. Burton, 
H.D.A., and Mr, M. C. ]^nc«r, H.D.A, Mr. 
Burton ^ill be stationed at the Poultry Experi- 
ment Farm,, ^ven Hills, to assist in carrying out 


the wide programme of research work already 
under way at that Farm, and Mr. Randall will 
go to Wagga Experiment Farm. This latter 
appointment will relieve the senior officer at 
Wagga of much routine work and enable him 
to devote most of his time to carrying out dis- 
trict instructional work. It was felt that the 
expansion of poultry farming and turlcey raising 
in the Wagga district in recent years jhsti^d the 
appointment of a full-time district poultry ofBoer, 
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Central West 
Expresses 


Almost three hundred miles of moun- 
tain and rural scenery may be viewed 
from the carriage windows of Central 
West Expresses! 

These “ daylight ” trains begin their 
journeys every morning (excepting Sun- 
days) and arrive at their destinations in 
the early evening: Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays they leave Sydney for 
Forbes, and Dubbo for Sydney; Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays they 
leave Sydney for Dubbo, and Forbes for 
Sydney. 

Bathurst, Blayney and Orange are 
important stopping places en route when 
travelling in each direction. 

Seat reservation, which may be made 
fourteen days in advance of travel, is 
optional. 

Light meals and refreshments are 
served on these Expresses. 

Like other daylight expresses, each 
Central West Express carries a hostess 
to attend to the comfort of passengers, 
particularly elderly people and mothers 
with small children. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


ALUMINIUM 

LABELS 

Can now be supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 


Sheep size 15s. per 100 

Pottage 9<1. extra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Pottage It. 3d. extra 


W. JNO. BAKER [ 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

The Public Trustee* 19 OXounell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O,), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, Public Trustee 
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PRIMARY PRODUCERS! 


4 % 

INTEREST 

RATE 


For 

full particulars ask the 
Manager of the 
nearest branch of the 
Commonwealth 
Bank 


Avail yourself of the advantages 
of an advance 

from tho 

MORTGAGE BANK 
DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

dommopcaltb lank of Busiralia 

Loans to 20 yaars at 4%. Excaading 20 yaars with maximum parlod 
of 41 yaars— 4 J%. 

FIxad rata of IntarsMt for whola parlod of loan. 

Right of rapaymant of any part at any tima. 

FIxad annual commitmants. 

EXAMPLE — Advanca ... £2|000. Tarm ... 20 yaars. 

Half Yaarly Rapaymant ... £74. 

This will COMPLETELY rapay tha loan at tha and of 20 yaars 
and laava tha proparty UNENCUMBERED. 


TOP QUALITY TOMATOES 

Most tomato growers have long been aware of the outstanding quality of RUMSEYS 
TOMATO SEED. That reputation has been achieved only by close personal attention 
to ** Mother' ' seed, the actual Seed Crop and constant care In store handling to prevent 
mixing of strains or contamination. Make a wise choice this year and sow RUMSEYS. 

ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89, GROSSE LISSE No. 45, BREAK 
O’ DAY No. 33, AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No. 410, POTENTATE 
No. 85, SALADS SPECIAL, VETOMOLD — and numerous other 
varieties. All J oz. 1/8; oz. 5/-; J lb. 16/-.; lb. 58/-. 

Special quotations for larger quantities and for bulk wholesale orders. 

NEW EARLY TOMATO “SIOUX” (similar to Red Cloud)— This 
early setting, semidwarf variety produces large bunches of smooth 
medium-sized fruits which ripen a bright red. Excellent results 
have been obtained for early crops In Coastal areas, i oz. 2/3; 
oz. 7/6; i lb. 25/-; lb. 85/-. 

Write for our current Price List NOW I 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 


Seeds jiMy be sentCM. 
ff teiwenlem fer feu. 


331 CHURCH ST., PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74. UW 8t31 

Ramseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumsefs Retuth Metl 
Serrlee^ 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Diulsion of Marketing <fr Agricultural Economics. 


THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION. 


Supplies Increase — But Demand Still Heavy. 

THERE u, at last, a glimmer of hope in the world wheat situation. The latest news from 
Europe and North America gives some indication that, with the 1948 Northern Hemi- 
sphere crops now being harvested, the acute shortage experienced since the end of World 
War U may be alleviated to some extent before the end of 1948. However, wheat and 
all other grains are still likely to remain in short supply for some considerable time. The 
improved 1948 crop prospects, while an indication of a brighter future for the many 
millions for whom wheat is a basic food, do not mean that supply will overtake demand 
this year, or next, but merely that, from the consumer’s point of view, the position b 
improving. 


.It has recently been suggested in over- 
seas quarters that a wheat surplus might 
develop during 1948-49. An analysis of 
the figures on which this forecast was made 
indicates that while production may l)e suffi- 
cient to meet present rationed demand, and, 
in fact, may even exceed it, there is an 
effective demand for a much greater quan- 
tity of wheat than is or has been availalde 
in recent years. It is doubtful if the antici- 
pated 1948-49 world harvest, good as it is 
expected to be, will allow of the lifting of 
bread rationing in all European countries. 

The significantly improved supply posi- 
tion is likely, however, to cause some fall 
in open-market prices in the near future, 
but there is nothing in the present world 
supply demand picture to justify the as- 
sumption that there will be a disastrous fall 
in world wheat prices within the next two 
to three years. By ^‘disastrous fall” is 
meant a fall to levels which would be un- 
profitable to the great majority of Aus- 
tralian wheatgrowers. 


It is notoriously difficult to forecast the 
future of the wheat market far in advance, 
but all the information available to-day 
indicates that, short of a succession of ex- 
ceptionally high yields in all the major 
wheat-producing countries, the Australian 
wheatgrower can expect a payable price for 
all the wheat he is able to grow in this and 
the next two seasons. 

The Improved World Outlook. 

In summary, the following factors have 
contributed, or are contributing, to a gener- 
ally improved outlook for the supply of 
wheat in the future: — 

(i) A substantial improvement in 
European crop prospects for 1948. 

(ii) Another 1,000 million crop in the 
United States (the fifth in suc- 
cession, but only the sixth on 
record). 

Pagm 381 
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(iii) The record crop recently har- 
vested in Australia and a crop in 
Aiigentina much above expecta- 
tions. 

(iv) An improvement in the world rice 
supply situation. 

Demand WiD Remain Heavy. 

But, in spite of some increase in the world 
supply of wheat, there is no evidence to in- 
dicate that sufficient wheat will be produced 
in the near future to meet effective world 
demand. 

Despite the fact that European produc- 
tion is expected to be considerably higher 
in 1948 than in any year since 1939, it will 
still be less than the pre-war average. On 
the other hand, the need for wheat in 
Europe is, and will continue to be, much 
greater now than it was pre-war. 

Turning to Asiatic countries we find that 
they are also extremely short of wheat and 
rice, one or other of which is of even more 
importance in the diet of the majority of 
Asiatics than is wheat or rye in Europe. A 
Ccmmittee of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation has estimated that the world 
production of rice will not be sufficient to 
meet effective demand until 1952, and until 
that time large, but decreasing, quantities 
of wheat will be used as a substitute for 
rice, if available. It must not be forgotten 
that the population of Asia is also increas- 
ing rapidly — ^the population of India alone 
has increased by about 40 million persons 
since 1939. Even if the very low pre-war 
standard of living is maintained in .Asia a 
substantially increased potential demand 
exists for cereals. 

Finally, it is perhaps well to remember 
that the United States is enjoying its fifth 
consecutive 1,000 million bushel crop, al- 
though the average pre-war crop was only 
716 million bushels. The increased produc- 
tion of the past four years or so has been 
due partly to the increased areas harvested, 
but also to a significant increase in the yield 
per acre, due largely, although not entirely, 
to an exceptional run of good seasons. It 
is perhaps too much to expect that such 
yields can continue indefinitely. The signifi- 
cance of the foregoing will be realised if 
consideration is given to the facts that — 

(1^) If U.S. wh^t production were to 
revert to the pre-wa^ level she would have 


no wheat available for export (assuming 
the current rate of domestic consumption 
were to continue) ; 

(ii) In the current crop year the U.S. 
will be responsible for over 50 per cent, of 
the total world wheat exports. Her ex- 
ports in this period are expected to amount 
to nearly 500 million bushels — more than 
the Australian and Argentine crops com- 
bined. 

Thus, everything considered, there is 
good reason to believe that demand for 
wheat will exceed supply for some time 
to come. 

Wheat Prices — Present and Future. 

There is no longer any world parity price 
for wheat. Most wheat is sold on a Gov- 
ernment to Government basis, much of it 
under contracts of several years’ duration. 
Differential prices are common, and at the 
time of writing Australia was supplying 
wheat at four different prices, at least, to : 

New Zealand, at 6s. 4d. per bushel. 

United Kingdom, at 17s. per bushel. 

India, at i8s. 6d. per bushel. 

All other wheat at 20s. 6d. per bushel 
(f.o.b.). 

Australia is by no means the only coun- 
try selling wheat at several different prices, 
and the fact that a world parity price no 
longer exists can be further demonstrated 
by quoting leading exporters’ prices (early 
June quotations — prices are f.o.b.) for 
wheat other than that sold under contracts 
already referred to: 

Per Bushel. 
s. d. 

Canadian 17 

Argentine 30 3 

Australian 20 6 

The Australian export price has risen 
consistently since the early war years. At 
the outbreak of war the price was approxi- 
mately 2s. 6d. per bushel. The rise was 
particularly spectacular in 1946 and 1947. 
On January ist, 1948, the Australian Wheat. 
Board’s price was 19s. SJ 4 d. for bulk wheat, 
f.o.r. principal ports; this price was in- 
creased to 20s. 5^d. on January i6th and 

has since remained at that figure. 

The world supply/demand situation out- . 
lined above would suggest that wheat ex- 
port priees are hardly likely to increase in 
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the future ; rather may they be expected to 
fall. On the other hand, Argentina is de- 
manding, and obtaining, nearly los. per 
bushel more than Australia for her wheat, 
and if Australia liked to drive a hard bar- 
gain she might obtain a higher price for 
her wheat than she is at present receiving. 
But such a price, irrespective of any Inter- 
national Agreement, would be only of a 
very temporary nature. 


There can be little doubt that, unless com- 
pletely unforeseen circumstances arise, the 
price of wheat will begin falling in the near 
future. It is not suggested that that fall 
will be substantial and rapid, or that prices 
will fall below those fixed in the Inter- 
national Agreement as a maximum in the 
first year of that Agreement; this hardly 
appears likely. The International Wheat 
Agreement and its effect on wheat prices are 
considered in the article which follows. — 
P. C. Druce, Economics Research OflFicer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT. 


"'Recognising that there is now a serious shortage of zvheat, and that later there 
viay be a serious surplus; 

^*Believing that the high prices resulting from the present shortage and 
the low prices zvhich would result from a future surplus are harmful to their 
interests, whether they are producers or consumers of wheat; and 

^'Concluding therefore that their interests, and the general interest of 
all countries in economic expansion, require that they should co-operate to bring 
order into the international zvheat market , . !* 

three wheat exporting countries and thirty-three wheat importing countries have 
reached an agreement, the object of which is stated to be ‘'to assure supplies 
of wheat to importing countries and to assure markets to exporting countries at 
equitable and stable prices."' 


Earlier AgreemenU . 

The major wheat-exporting countries 
have been discussing ways and means of im- 
plementing an International Wheat Agree- 
ment, with a main objective of ensuring 
payable prices to growers, ever since big 
world surpluses of wheat piled up in the 
early "thirties ; and in fact in 1933 an agree- 
ment was signed. It was effective, however, 
for less than one year and despite further 
conferences in 1938 and 1939 no further 
agreement was reached until 1942 when a 
provisional agreement was concluded be- 
tween the Governments of the United King- 
dom and the four major wheat exporters- — 
Canada, Argentina, U.S.A., and Australia. 
It was intended that this agreement should 
come into operation within six months of 
the end of World War II. However, the 
1942 agreement was concluded at a time 
when wheat surpluses had reached record 
levels, and conditions were so vastly differ- 
ent when hostilities ceased that the agree- 
ment was never implemented. Negotiations 
arising out of it, however, have continued 
for the past two years, despite the fact that 
Argentina, the world’s third largest wheat 


exiporter, withdrew from the discussions 
early in 1947. The present agreement is 
the outcome of those negotiations. 

The Terms of the Agreement. 

The three exporters — the United States, 
Canada, and Australia— agree to supply the 
quantities of wheat set out below at certain 
minimum prices in each of the next five 
years, commencing August 1st. The United 
Kingdom and thirty-two other importing 
countries agree to purchase, at a fixed maxi- 
mum price, certain quantities of wheat in 
each of the next five years. The total quan- 
tity of wheat involved each year is 500 
million bushels. Wheat over and above the 
allotted quotas may be sold freely at the 
ruling market price. 

The quantities guaranteed by the export- 
ing countries are as follows: 

Million bushels- 


Australia 85 

Canada 230 


United States of America . . 185 

Total 500 
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There are provisions for modifying ex^ 
porters’ quotas in the event of a short crop 
or other exceptional circumstances. 

The Price. 

Prices are fixed in Canadian currency 
and are for No. i Manitoba Northern 
wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
The maximum price in each year is 2.00 
dollars. The minimum price is 1.50 dollars 
in the first year and falls 10 cents each year 
to 1. 10 dollars in the last year of the Agree- 
ment. 

In Australian currency the equivalent 
maximum price will be approximately 12s. 
per bushel f.o.b., but this price will vary 
depending on the proportion of the crop 
sold to India and other near-Eastern mar- 
kets (in which the grower will receive a 
slightly higher return when the price is at 
the maximum level), and to the United 
Kingdom. The destination of the wheat 
sold will not affect returns when prices 
are at their minimum. The minimum price 
in the first year is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 8s. 6 j 4 d. Australian and, in the last 
year, to approximately 6s. per bushel. It 
should be noted that prices may move freely 
between the maximum and minimum limits, 
and that during the last three years of the 
Agreement the maximum and minimum 
prices may, in certain circumstances, be 
varied within the limits prescribed. 

Stocks. 

The agreement makes provision for the 
maintenance by exporters of reserve stocks 
which must not be less than 25 million 
bushels in the case of Australia, 70 million 
bushels in Canada, and 170 million bushels 
in U.S.A. 

It is also intended* that both exporters 
and importers should accumulate what are 
termed ‘‘price stabilisation reserves” in the 
event of the free-market price falling below 
the guaranteed minimum price. 

Britith Comment. 

At this stage it is very difficult to pro- 
phesy whether the Agreement will prove 
advantageous to the Australian wheat 
grower or not. Many conflicting statements 
have been made and readers are no doubt 
conversant with the imain arguments put 
forward bpth foi^ aiid against the Agree- 
mi^t; in not intended to . 


enter into a discussion on this point here. 
It is, however, of interest to note the views 
|xit forward in that influential London 
journal The Economist. These views are 
of particular interest in that the United 
Kingdom has undertaken to buy 180 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat each year during the 
period of the Agreement and is, in fact, 
by far the most influential of the import- 
ing parties to the Agreement. As might be 
expected, the views put forward by The 
Economist are quite different from the 
views commonly expressed by leaders of 
the wheat industry in this country. 

In the March 27th issue of The Econo- 
mist it is stated: 

“When a country (Great Britain) has 
hitherto pursued, as a major economic in- 
terest, the purchase of imported wheat as 
cheaply as possible, a reversal of that 
policy, when prices are high, must be put 
to the closest scrutiny. In Britain’s pre- 
war experience, wheat was relatively cheap 
for much longer periods than it was rela- 
tively dear. 

“One obvious limitation of the new agree- 
ment is the minimum price schedule and 
its gradual reduction during the next five 
years. A price span of 50 cents a bushel 
in the first year seems scarcely adequate 
to cover even the normal seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market, and importers 
would undoubtedly have preferred a fixed 
minimum level of i.io dollars for the whole 
period. 

“The minimum price in the first year is 
not merely of academic interest, for al- 
though the current price of wheat in Chi- 
cago is 2.40 dollars a bushel, the prospects 
of a harvest in the United States of perhaps 
1.2 billion bushels this year, following good 
crops in the Southern Hemisphere and the 
likelihood of a greatly-improved harvest in 
Western Europe, suggest that even if the 
wheat market docs not fall abruptly, prices 
may in due course be well under rather 
than over 2 dollars a bushel. . . . From 
Britain’s point of view, perhaps, there is 
not much to lose from the agreement in the 
first two or three years. . . . But the ad- 
vantages in later years after these long- 
term contracts^ have expired are perhaps 
more questionable. , . . Not until the later 
years of this a^eement will it he possible 
to d^ide whether Britam thi^w away an 
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CL’-9A Tractor Disc Harrow 
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GL-90 Stump-Jump Disc Cultivating 
Tractor Plough 
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^40 Power-Lift Stump-Jump 
Mouldboard Plough 


W HEATGROWERS can depend 
on McCormick'Deering tractor 
power and field working equipment. 
There is a full range of ploughs 
and tillage equipment especially 
designed for tractor operation, and, 
a size and type of tractor to suit 
your farm. For full information . . . 

See Your Nearest 
Intematioiial Harvester Dealer 
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Independence . . . bigger profits 
for the small grazier when he 
owns a Cooper Contractor. He 
is independent of outside help 
and he does not have to drive 
his sheep to a depot shed at 
shearing time. The Contractor 
is an ideal, self-contained, two- 
stand shearing pltfnt. 

Look over these outstanding 
features: 

• Semi'portable or portable. 

• Double-ended, ball-bearing grinder, 

• Cooper patented bracket arm 
assembly, incorporating fast and 
loose pulleys, with tumbling tommy 
mechanism. 

• Fitted wUh famous E-B Hand- 
pieces, 

• Powered by the most advanced 
design 3-h.p. engine. 


CONTRACTOR 

2-STAND SHEARING PLANT 


\¥nte for illusf rated IHeratum to: 


COOPER ENGINEERING COMPART PTY. LTD. 

, P.O. lOX 39. MASCQt 


Ul!.FP.TN 
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CELERY FROM THE MURRUMBIDGEE IRRIGATION AREA 

Marketed in Sydney. 

NEED FOR EFFiaENT METHODS OF HANDUNG. 


C. E. Purdue, H.D.A., Agronomist. 


IN a trial carried oat last teasoo, from Leeton Experiment Farm, it was demonstrated 
that celery can be snccessfolly marketed in Sydney from the Mnmimbidgee br^ation 
Area provided that handling of the crop daring mariceting is efficient and speedy. 


The experiment was conducted in con- 
junction with a trial to demonstrate the 
possibilities of commercial celery produc- 
tion on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

Small consignments were despatched to 
the Sydney market. The following hand- 
ling methods gave the best economic returns 
and resulted in the produce arriving on the 
market in a most satisfactory condition. 

Field Haadliof. 

Just prior to cutting, the crop was given 
a light irrigation so that its moisture con- 
tent would be high enough to prevent rapid 
wilting during the time between cutting and 
arrival on the housewife's table. Cutting 
was delayed until as late in the day as pos- 
sible so that operations would be carried out 
under comparatively cool conditions. This 
lessened the risk of excessive wilting from 
exposure to the hot sun. 

The plants were cut by severing at ground 
level with a sharp spade, immediately trim- 
med of aH surplus root and leaf growth and 


packed loosely into crates. Just sufficient 
of the old, -bruised, discoloured or split 
stalks were removed so that the bunch* 
would be still protected with stalks which 
were removed at a later trimming operation. 
The trash was left to be ploughed in. The 
tops of each stalk were trimmed to the 
length of the crate. The crates were trans- 
ported as soon as possible to the local can- 
nery cool stores. The time between harvest- 
ing and placing in the cool store was as short 
as possible, as it is length of time in the field 
which deteriorates the final product. The 
local cannery co-operated in these experi- 
ments by handling the product from the time 
of cutting to placing on the train for trans- 
port to market. 

Pre-cooling. 

It was found that by cool storing the cetery 
over night at a temperature of approximately 
50 deg. Fahr., it opened up the next morn- 
ing as crisp and fresh as when growing in 
the field ; the practice of pre-cooling of this 
and any other similar perishable vegetables 


CeUry Harv«scinf 
Opemtiont. 

Heads are roughly 
trimmed in the 
field. 
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l]^fore marketing' oy^r long distances appears 
to bef wcirtn While. ' ' ^ ^ 


Trimmiiig. 

After emptying the celery on to long 
sorting tables, the bunches were trimmed of 



. C|of«-tip pif C«|«ry at Ltaton. 

T|ie variety is Sjouth Australian .Great White, and 
' blanching paper has been removed from one side. 

all surplus, green, discoloured, injured or 
over-mature stems, leaving a compact, 
evenly-balanced crisp bunch. The bunches 
were then topped to minimise the number of 


leaves, and this initurn reduced tte evapora-'. 
tion capacity so thkt a miriifnum of 'mdistutef 
would be transpired from the plant during 
transit. 

Washing. 

A certain amount of diru which was still 
adhering was removed by rotating each 
bunch in a battery of high-pressure water 
jets. 

Packing. 

After washing, the bunches, were placed 
on an endless conveyor belt and conveyed 
to packers. Here the celery was packed 
into cases according to size and grade, the 
size and grade being carefully recorded and 
placed on the end of. each container. . ^ 

It was found that the smaller-sized bunch,: 
ranging in pack from 26-32 per crate, gave 
the best return. The large bunches of 16-18, 
pack were not so much sought after- 1 

Every care was taken to see that the pro-,, 
duct was not damaged in any way and was 
exposed to the light as little as possible. 
Paper envelopes were not available and were 
not used, but results indicated that they may 
not be necessary. 

The consignment opened up in' a very 
acceptable condition and was of the highest 
quality. This was borne out by th^ fact 
that it was sold at the highest market price 
for the particular day of sale. 


Holders of .303 Rifles and Ammunition 


The Chief Secretary has announced that follow- 
ing Upon receipt of complaints from many country 
land owners that they could not obtain efficient 
substitute rifles for .303 rifles to enable them to 
destroy pests, etc., on their properties, Cabinet 
had recently given consideration to the provisions 
of th'p Police Offences (Firearms) Amendment 
Act which made it an offence for the public 
genet^lly to be in possession of , .303 rifles and 
ammunition. As a result, it had been decided 
that in view of the fact that substitute rifles are 
being manufactured to replace .303 rifles and 


that adequate supplies are not yet available, coun- 
try owners of .303 rifles should contact the Chief 
Secretary with a view to informing him that they 
desire to hold the .303 rifles until such time as 
substitute rifles can be obtained for the destruction 
of pests, etc., in country districts. 

Mr. Baddeley stated that following on Cabinet's 
decision in the matter, any country owner of a 
.303 rifle who required it for the purpose of 
destruction of pests, etc., on his property, should 
contact the Department immediately. 


Bosmess of Vssmag—tofiiinued from Page ZSA- 


opportunity of buyinjg food in the cheap- 
est nmrket or whether, instead' it reached a 
satisfactory compromise between its in- 
terests an inqKntw^aod broader in- 
«ere^''ot 


We may not agree with The Economist 
but it is WQrth noting that informed opinion 
in Great Britain ctmsiders the prices as 

fixed tmy be too not too low, — P. C. 

* * 
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COMPACT POWER 


“iPETTER” 3H.P. AIR COOLED ENGINES 

Especially suitable for the 
MAN on the LAND 



• Ensures low running 
costs at maximum 
capacity. 

• Easily Portable. 

• Quick starting. 

Smooth running. 

• Unfailing Service in 
all temperatures. 

• Petrol and Kerosene 
Models. 


See your Local Buzacott Agent For Immediate Delivery 


BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD 

Phone M A 6311 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT CROP 

with . . . 



SPBAT GALENDAR . . . Jaly 

DECIDUOUS 

Scales, Ked Mifes and Woolly Aphid. Spray with 
PalscI or Red Spraying Oil, 5 gallons to 100, in the 
la.e dormanf season. 

Green and Black Peach Aphid, Black Cherry Aphid. 

Spray with Winsol, I in 40, before July 31st, or with 
Aphidol, I in 40. in the late dormant season. 


CITRUS 

white Louse. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur 
plus Neptune Casein Spreader. 

PHMNiNG 

While pruning, watch for pests and diseases and 
consult the orchardists' illustrated handbook ‘'Clean 
Fruit," published by Neptune, for identification and 
control measures. 

Be prepared for your dormant, semi-dormant and 
summer spraying by ordering now from your local 
Neptune agent your requirements of the following 
Neptune sprays: — 

PALSOL CLARIFOL APHIDOL 
WINSOL LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 

PREPAteO RED SPRAYING OIL 'A* AND *C* 
O.D.T. DISPERSIBLE POWDER 


GBEEN PEACH APHID 


/. Eggn of Green Peach 
Aphid in Axil of bud. 

2. Winged Female Green 
Peach Aphid (greatly 
magnified). 


3. Wingless Female Green 
Peach Aphid (greatly 
magnified). 


Order Neptune Sprays 
frem your 

LOCAL NIPTUNI ACf NT 


/^HfPTDHI BM CO. PTY. ITO. (i^orpor,f.d m n.s.wA 
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FRUIT QUALITY. 


What are the 

Main Considerations? 


R. G. Kebby, Special 
Fruit Officer, and 
A. H. Skepper, H..D.A., 
Fruit Officer. 



Heavy Yield and Goed Quality. 


IN this artick the authors consider those factors which operate both for and against the 
production of high-quality citrus fruit. The discussion should have a practical interest 
for all who are associated with the citrus industry, particularly in view of the concern 
being expressed that quality should be watched very closely as a highly important 
consideration in the economic future of the industry. 


Is Fruit Quality Declining? 

Periodically the suggestion is made that 
there is a general downward trend in the 
quality of our citrus fruit. These state- 
ments should be treated with the greatest 
reserve when applied to a district or the 
State as a whole. It is remarkable how such 
assertions regularly coincide with those 
years when things go wrong at the market- 
ing end. 

In our experience, in the principal citrus 
districts of New South Wales, present aver- 
age quality is not showing a tendency to 
decline. In fact, results of grade tests con- 
ducted by our inspectorial staff indicate that 
juice and acidity, together with general 
appearance, compare quite favourably with 
fruit of other years. 

Admittedly, there are individual groves 
where fruit quality is not up to standard, 
and in these cases we can usually place a 
finger on the cause and prescribe cor^tive 
treatment. Seasonal conditions will, of 


course, produce quality variations on a dis- 
trict basis but such variations have occurred 
throughout the history of the industry, and 
must not be confused with long-term quality 
trends. 

Too much attention cannot l>e given to 
production methods that will produce the 
highest quality fruit. Perusal of market 
reports will emphasise the importance of 
this. The wide variation of price in any 
one day’s sales is largely due to fruit quality 
and as this variation may run to several 
shillings per case, the effect on growers’ 
returns is obvious. 

In the development of those export mar- 
kets, which will undoubtedly mean so much 
to the future of our industry, we must 
recognise that nothing short of the best will 
be good enough. Let there be no misunder- 
standing in this regard; all reports coming 
to hand from competent observers on over- 
seas markets indicate, quite clearly, the im- 
portance placed on quality standards by 
other exporting countries. 
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We must take steps also to insure that 
handling, packaging and transport methods 
will be brought up to a standard worthy of 
that quality. ^ 

What it QaaBty? 

Quality in fruit may be described as those 
characteristics which make the fruit attrac- 
tive to the consumer. In oranges this may 
be summed up as fruit of normal shape and 
of the appearance common to the variety, 
sound, smooth, fine-textured skin, thin rind, 
free from rag, juicy, rich in flavour, even 
colour, free from disfigurements and pest 
or disease. 

Soil and Climate are Important. 

Once the orchard is planted, many of the 
factors which- influence quality either can- 
not be controlled or may only be controlled 
with much difficulty. Therefore, great care 
must be taken in the selection of the site. 
Citrus fruits are sub-tropical and thrive 
best under conditions where summers are 
warm, winters not too cold and moisture 
supply sufficient. If any of these condi- 
tions is lacking then the fruit quality will 
suffer. 

In this State the limiting climatic factors 
are mainly rainfall and winter cold. In 
some cases rainfall may be supplemented by 


UwtY 1. 1948. 

Soils and the influence they have on the 
trees’ nutrition are an important contribu- 
ting factor. Mineral deficiencies and ex- 
cesses both play their part. Usually defi- 
ciencies can be corrected by suitable ferti- 
liser practice. Excesses are more difficult 
to control. In addition to nutrition the soil 
has to provide a suitable environment for 
the trees’ roots if they are to function to 
their full capacity. This means that the soil 
must be well drained and have good water 
penetration and water-holding capacities. 

Bad Selection. 

The citrus industry in this State has been 
established for over 150 years, and, during 
that time, the number of varieties grown 
has been gradually reduced to a few stan- 
dard varieties selected for their superior 
quality and cropping. Even amongst these 
varieties there is variation, and many in- 
stances of ^‘off” type trees may be found. 
These trees may not only be poor quality, 
but also of poor cropping habits. 

In an effort to raise the general standard 
of our fruit, there came into being, in 1928. 
the New South Wa.les Co-operative Bud 
Selection Society. This Society, operating 
under the aegis of the Department of x^gri- 



irrigation, as along the Murray and on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. Winter 
cold, however, is not so easily overcome, 
and in many established citrus districts 
periodical losses from frost injury are in- 
curred. In addition to fruit discarded 
because of apparent frost injury, much loss 
is experienced with fruit that may out- 
wardly appear sound but is beloW the 
desired standard in juice content. 


culture, has selected trees of the main varie- 
ties of citrus for the provision of budwood 
to commercial nurserymen. These trees 
were selected after a close recording of their 
superior quality and cropping habits over a 
period of years. The better average quality 
of fruit from our younger groves and the 
reduced number of ^'off typt'* trees to be 
found in these plantings is largely due to 
the efforts of this Society. . 
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Rootftocks. 

Important as it is to ensure budwood of 
proved parentage, the task of raising a tree 
that will produce the best quality fruit is 
not yet complete. 

Suitability of rootstock is a highly im- 
portant consideration. In 1940-41 the Divi- 
sion of Horticulture carried out detailed 
chemical investigations to determine the 
effect of three different stocks, namely, 
Rough lemon, Sweet orange and P. tri- 
foliata, on the quality of Washington 
Navels, Valencias and Marsh grapefruit. 
Fruit for this investigation was obtained 
from stock trial plots at Grafton Experi- 
ment Farm, Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, and Leeton Experiment Farm. 
Mr. E. G. Hall, who carried out this in- 
vestigation, reported*** as follows: “In spite 
of some minor inconsistencies, the best 
quality fruit of Navels, Valencias and grape- 



Valencia on P. trifoliata Stock. 
Nin«i years old. 


fruit came from trees on trifoliata stock, 
which was often highest in acidity and was 
in nearly all cases highest in soluble solids 
in the juice and in flavour.'' 

Unfortunately, Washington Navel 
oranges, when worked on this stock, pro- 
duce a percentage of dwarf trees which can- 
not be regarded as satisfactory commercial 
units. Research has shown that this dwarf- 
ing is invariably associated with a condition 
known as “Scaly Butt," and the Depart- 
ment has established an intensive research 
programme in an endeavour to overcome 
this problem. Until such time as it is pos- 
sible to ensure the maximum percentage 
of successful trees, this stock cannot, of 
course, be yet recommended as a commer- 
cial proposition for Washington Navels. 

^ Agricultural Gazette hpnXt 19^1- 



Broad>based Irrigation Furrows. 


This condition is also present with Marsh 
grapefruit to some extent, but the improved 
fruit quality obtained more than offsets this 
defect. 

In the case of Valencias, mandarins, and 
Wheeney grapefruit, trifoliata has demon- 
strated its ability under our conditions to 
produce a tree comparable with other stocks, 
and now occupies an important position in 
younger areas of these varieties in New 
South Wales. 

The age of trees has a decided influence 
on quality and this is particularly notice- 
able with Rough lemon stock. Young, 
vigorously-growing trees usually produce 
large, coarse fruit in the early crops, and 
it is some time before they settle down to 
production of good-quality fruit. By com- 
])arison, trifoliata j)roduces high-quality 
fruit in the very early cro])s ; it is of inter- 
est tliat the two major ])rize-winning entries 



Th« $pil Aufpr Guid«s thtWty. 
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in Valrada classes at the 1947 Griffith 
Agricultural Society Show came from two- 
and three-years-old trees on trifoliata stock. 

From the fdregoing it is obvious that 
rootstock is a major factor influencing qual- 
ity. While we have the results of many 



Drought-affvcttd Valencia Orange. 


years of investigational work upon stocks, 
there still remains a colossal field for fur- 
ther research, and large-scale stock trials are 
now projected for coastal and inland condi- 
tions. 

Farm Practica. 

On established citrus groves, the task 
of improvement and maintenance of yield 
and quality is unending. In this case the 
selection of site, soil, scion and stock has 
already been made. The job is to make full 
use of the material on hand and develop to 
the full all the good inherent qualities of 
the tree. This involves all farm practices, 
including cultivation, cover cropping, irri- 
gation, fertiliser practice, together with pest 
and disease control. 

Cultivation is important from several 
aspects. Excessive and ill-timed cultivation 
can ruin the physical pioperties of the soil, 
destroying soil structure and making condi- 
tions favourable to the development of soil 
erosion. Soil that has lost its structure sets 
hard, retards and even prevents penetration 
of moisture into the soil and adversely 
af^ts the development of the root system 
of the tree. This upsets the ability of the 
irw tq make full usq of the soil nutrients 

l^irf 


and reduces tree health. This in turn can 
result in a falling-off of fruit quality. 

Lack of cultivation can, on the other 
hand, and particularly in dry seasons where 
irrigation is not available, result in exc^- 
sive competition by weed growth for avail- 
able moisture and plant-food to the detri- 
ment of the tree. The ideal is to aim at the 
minimum amount of cultivation necessary 
for control of weed growth in (a) their 
competition with the tree for soil moisture 
and plant foods, and (fc) their influence on 
the efficient control of irrigation water with- 
in the grove. 

Cover crops are grown primarily to offset 
the ill effects of cultivation and provide a 
cheap supply of organic matter to the soil. 
Efficient cover cropping may maintain and, 
in some cases, improve, the soil conditions 
— which is reflected in better tree health. 

Irrigation should aim at supplying water 
to the root-zone area of the soil only when 
the trees are in need of water. The root- 
zone rarely extends below 2 feet 6 inches 
from the surface and frequently, on heavier 
soils, is confined mainly to the top 20 inches 
of soil. Excessive irrigation below this depth 
is not only wasteful of water, but also in 
time may lead to the development of water- 
logged conditions, with consequent reduc- 
tion in tree health and fruit quality. Fre- 
quency of irrigation is determined by the 
size and vigour of the tree, climatic and 
soil conditions. The only way to determine 
when a tree needs water is by use of the 
soil auger, together with a close observation 
of the tree’s condition. 

When the tree is approaching its wilting 
point is the time to apply water, not after 
the tree has wilted. This is most import- 
ant in our irrigation areas, as experience 
has shown that adequate soil moisture must 
be maintained continuously throughout the 
irrigation season. In some cases, individual 
amounts of water applied are inadequate, 
and, in others, too long a period is allowed 
between waterings. In recent years, also, 
an element of doubt has crept into some 
growers’ minds about the advisability of 
putting on a fate autumn watering in case 
a wet winter is experienced. We have re- 
corded some very unhappy results from the 
over-cautious attitude in this regard, re- 
flected in deterioration of juice content and 
total solids, thick rinds and heavy TBg. Our 
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SPECIALISED FORMS 


RUCIDE 


RUCIDE — Gives outstanding results In orchard and 
garden spraying and in the fly-proofing of homes, 
dairies, stables, butter factories, etc. Rucide also was 
completely successful in Government sheep dipping 
tests. It resists rain, lasts longer. 


KLEENFLOX PLUS DDT 


RULENE 


KLEENfLOX — A sheep fly dressing that kills maggots, 
aids healing of wounds, destroys adult fly. Does not 
damage wool or hinder its growth. 


RULENE — The new DDT garden and orchard spray 
for combination spraying. Combines readily with 
lime sulphur, Bordeaux mixture, etc., to destroy 
both insect and fungus. Mixes in either hard or 
soft water. 


RUCIDE. KLEENFLOX and RULENE are obtainable 
from storekeepers and pastoral suppliers everywhere. 

TAU BM ANS LI M ITED 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. 




The Kerosine of 



When Cross kerosine goes to work for 
you It does so In a money-making way. 
Not a drop Is wasted and more power 
Is delivered, more economically, than 
you’ve ever thought possible. Cross 
vaporises completely. Tractors 
run well on It and, because of 
Its much higher quality, they 



need less attention. Every overhaul 
means your tractor is off the job for so 
many hours or days. Cross means 
less overhauls— more working hours. 
Use Cross Power Kerosine and Shell 
Motor Oil In your tractor. You’ll find 
it pays. Call, write or tele- 
phone your local Shell Depot 
or Agent for your Supplies. 


CROSS 


POWER KEROSINE 

, , n r-" - ™ twiww » n 
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advice has always been to let the soil augei 
be the deciding factor in whether to water 
or not. The fact that a tree enters the winter 
in a dry condition and that winter turns 
out to be wet, is no criterion that it will 
emerge in the spring in any better condi- 
tion than the tree which has been kept 
growing steadily with judicious and con- 
trolled applications of water until the last 
available irrigation. 

Under conditions where soil moisture is 
not properly maintained during the spring 
blossoming and early fruit setting period, 
we usually experience a serious dropping 
of main crop blossom and fruit. In the 
event of relieving rains, further fresh blos- 
soming occurs and so a percentage of “sec- 
ond crop'' fruit is set. Under such fluctua- 
ting soil moisture conditions it is possible to 
have some three or four settings of fruit in 
the one season. This fruit never attains the 
quality or appearance of normal main crop 
fruit, but only succeeds in lowering the 
general quality standard for the grove and 
even for the locality or district, under 
extreme conditions. 

Provision for supplementary watering 
seems to be the best insurance policy the 
grower can hold against this problem, and, 
while he will probably never entirely .elimin- 
ate it, the problem can be brought to per- 
haps an irreducible minimum. 

Fertilisers are applied in order to correct 
any deficiencies of plant nutrients in the 
soil. These requirements will vary consider- 
ably in relation to districts and individual 
blocks, so that no hard and fast recommen- 
dations can be laid down that will meet all 
situations. However, maintenance of the 
nitrogen level is a universal problem, and 
nitrogen, in the form of sulphate of am- 
monia, forms the basis of all fertiliser 
programmes recommended by the Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to the major plant- foods— 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash — it 
is becoming increasingly important to 
recognise the need for maintaining correct 
levels of the ‘'trace elements" such as zinc, 
copper, manganese, magnesium, and many 
others. These deficiencies are particularly 
common on the light, sandy soils of the 
coast and inland citrus areas, and are a 
problem to be reckoned with. The effect on 
tree health and fruit quality is often spec- 


tacular. While they can be corrected by the 
supply of the required chemical, either Oy 
spray or soil application, it should be noted 
that care must be exercised, firstly, in diag- 
nosing the deficiency, and, secondly, by 
applying the correct amounts in the proper 
manner. This is important, because trees 
usually require only a small amount of these 
chemicals to correct the condition, and ex- 
cesses can cause severe damage. 

Pests and diseases operate in two ways 
against fruit quality, firstly, by their influ- 
ence on tree health and vigour, and, second- 
ly, by direct attack and disfigurement of the 
fruit itself. That the importance of pest 
and disease as affecting quality cannot be 
too heavily stressed is amply demonstrated 
by the ravages of black spot and red scale, 
to name only two of our major problems. 

Satisfactory control of pests and diseases 
entails the use of correct insecticides and 
fungicides straight or in proper combination, 
plus thorough application at the correct 
times. 



Primitive Handling Methods Spell Disaster. 


Handling Methods. 

Having produced good quality fruit, the 
next step is to present it to the consumer 
in good condition, and it is here that we 
must differentiate between fruit quality and 
keeping quality. While there is admittedly 
some connection between the two, it must 
be recognised that keeping quality is largely 
influenced by seasonal conditions and hea- 
ling methods. There is an old saying that 
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^Tresh fruit should be handled more care- 
fully than eggs,” and this is a good maxim 
— for the slightest abrasion to the skin 
opens the way for entry of moulds and rots 
which cat! rarely damage the unbroken 
skin. 

Fruit is subjected to a terrific amount of 
handling before it reaches the consumer, 
and there can be no ‘‘let up” in observing 
every care in handling methods right from 
the grove to the consumer. A few major 
points for special attention are: — 

(a) Avoid harvesting while fruit is wet 
from rain or heavy dew. 

(b) Pickers should wear gloves to avoid 
fingernail damage. 

(c) Fruit should be clipped from the tree, 
making sure that the stalk is cut flush with 
the button. Bad clipping is worse than bad 
pulling. 

(d) Use clean picking bags, and roll the 
fruit (not drop it) into cases. 

(e) Use clean, sound field boxes and 
don’t overfill them. 

(/) Allow for air circulation when 
stacking field boxes of fruit. 


(g) Drivers should keep in mind that 
they are carting fruit and avoid the bumps, 
both on the road and in handling. 

(A) Packing sheds equipment must be 
maintained at high standards of efficiency 
and cleanliness. Use sponge rubber when- 
ever possible. 

(i) Loading operations designed for 
greater efficiency in handling must combine 
care with speed. 

(/) Fruit markets and retail operators 
will appreciate that the need for careful 
handling and hygienic conditions have an 
equal application to their methods at the 
distribution end. 

It has been often claimed that good qual- 
ity fruit will always create a demand, but 
from the foregoing it will be seen that the 
presentation of high quality fruit to the 
consumer calls for highly developed and 
sound horticultural practices, aided by skil- 
ful and efficient handling methods. There 
is no room for slacking at any stage of this 
task if the industry is to maintain quality 
standards at the highest levels. 


Beekeeping Scholarship 

Mr. Geo. T. Pender, of Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
West Maitland, has donated a sum of £i,ooo to 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College for the pur- 
pose of establishing an annual prize and a scholar- 
ship in the Agricultural Diploma Course, to be 
known respectively as the S. Pender Mem- 
orial Prize'* and the ‘‘W. S. Pender Memorial 
Scholarship.” 

In making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., stated 
that the annual prize would be awarded for 
proficiency in apiculture, while the scholarship, 


at Hawkesbury College. 

which would be of a value of £20 per annum, 
w’ould be awarded to a selected candidate inter- 
ested in beekeeping. The first scholarship would 
be open for competition in January, 1949. 

Mr. Graham added that the generous action 
of Mr. Pender was to be commended, as it would 
undoubtedly encourage the study of beekeeping — 
an industry of rapidly-growing importance in this. 
State —and, at the same time, would perpetuate 
the memory of the late W. S. Pender, who always 
had at heart the interests of beekeepers. 


Kte Selected, for Gosford 

A SUITABLE site for the establishment of the 
Gosford Citrus Research Station had been located 
and the Valuer-General was conducting negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the land so that the 
erection of the station could be commenced at 
the earliest possible date. 

In making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), said 
that the site chosen was situated in the Somersby 
district, near Gosford. It had been select^ by 
officers of the Division of Horticulture, with the 
assistance of a local committee of three growers 
whose gractidil knowledge had been of immense 
assistance to. his Departni^t Ih the matter. It 


Citrus Research Station. 

would be recalled, said Mr. Graham, that, follow- 
ing representations made to him last year by the 
Hon. F. J. Finnan, M.L.A., Minister for Labour * 
and Industry, on behalf of citrus interests in the 
Gosford district, approval had been given to the 
establishment of the research station for the pur- 
pose of conducting investigations into citrus cul- 
ture in coastal areas of New South Wales. 

^It is my desire,” said Mr. Graham, *‘to give 
growers in that area the assistance of the latest 
scientific knowledge to enable them to deal ^ith 
problems resulting ftom disease, loss of soil fer- 
tility and other xmtjten affecting their industry.” 
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This grand new addition to the Howard 
range — with its sturdy, single-cylinder, one 
h.p. English engine, low-cost operation, 
lightness and manoeuvrability — is perfect 
for row crop weeding and light cultivation 
— ideal for use in market gardens, nurseries, 
etc. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

( Inc, in Vic,) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
3i>40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352, G.P.O. Phone LA 5081 
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WINTER SPRAYS 



Order NOWII 

★ Cooper’s OVICIDE 

A Tar Distillate Wash for dormant 
spraying only. 

CAPSINE (I.C.I. Product) 

D.N.O.C. Dormant Ovicidal Spray 

★ WINTER WASH A (I.C.I. Product) 

For dormant spraying. A Tar Distillate 
Wash. 

Obtainable at all Fruitgrowers’ Associations, etc. 

Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

Willioin Cooper i Nephews (Auslrolio) Ply. limited 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY 

Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies 
such as 

• Cooper’s ALBOLEUM— An Emulsified White Oil 

• Cooper’s ARSINETTE— A Lead Arsenate Powder 

• Cooper’s BORDINETTE— A Copper Fungicide 

B Cooper’s DEEDUST— A 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

• Cooper’s KATAKILLA--A Non*Polsonotts Derris Wash 

• PESPRUF 5B-A D.D.T. Dispersllile Powder 

o CUPROX (leCJ. Product)-— A Re«difperslble Copper Oxychloride 
Tel;: B03M 
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PLANT DISEASES 


STONE AND POME FRUIT DISEASES. 


Winter Control is Essential. 



THE control of plant diseases in the orchard b a matter of prevention rather than cure; 
with stone and pome fruit trees winter precautions are indbpensible to a successful 
spraying programme in the spring and summer. 

The 1947-48 season was particularly favourable to the development of fungous 
ditfatff which are now hibernating in dangerously high proportions in fallen leaves and 
fruit, as well as in the twigs and limbs of the dormant trees in practically every orchard 
in the State. Thus, unless thorough dbease control practices are adopted, losses next 
season will ecl^se those of last year, should another wet spring and summer occur. 

As long term weather forecasts are, at best, nnrelbble, orchardbts are advised 
not to gamble on the weather and to assure maximum fruit quality by adopting a 
thorough programme of plant protection, particularly during the winter and early spring. 


ORCHARD SANITATION IMPORTANT. 

Destroy Stone Fruit Mummies. 

I'he most important part of the control 
programme for brown rot of stone fruit is 
the collection and destruction of all mummi- 
fied fruits of the previous season or seasons. 
These mummies are the chief source of the 
winter carry-over of the fungus. All 
mummies should be collected from the trees, 
particular attention being given to the 
crotch of the tree, where almost certainly 
many mummies will have lodged. Further- 
more all mummies on the ground must be 


collected, for these constitute the most 
potent of all sources of infection. The 
mummies may be destroyed, either by bury- 
ing to such a depth that they are covered 
by at least 6 inches of soil, or by burning 
with the prunings. 

Cherry growers will find it impossible 
to pick uj) all mummies from the ground, 
because of their small size. However, they 
can be collected from the trees, and an 
effort should be made to collect as many as 
possible from the ground. To deal with t^he 
remainder on the ground growers may 





Tbe 

next 


Fig. I.— Fully Rotttd PMchtt which will toon be ** Mummified.” 
r .u..— with sDores of the brown rot fungus. Destroy them before they destroy your 

the hw be<^« Infected and hi» been completely killed. Such shoot, are a »)un* 
nf denser and should be promptly removed. 


fog# m 
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resort to ploughing in an endeavour to bury 
as many as possible! The ploughing should 
be as deep as possible (up to 5 inches) 



FIf. 2, — Ptach “ Mummy ’* Attached to Branch. 

If such mummies are not removed promptly the fungus may 
grow down ihe fruit stalk and into the branch to form a canker, 
as illustrated. Quite large branches may be girdled and killed 
by such cankers. 

without causing root injury, and the soil 
should be cultivated, by hand if necessary, 
right up to the trunk of each tree. 

When ploughing, a large proportion of 
last season’s mummies will be buried, but 
many viable mummies from previous 
seasons will be turned up. Thus, the plough- 
ing must be done at a time when the 
blossoms are just about to unfold, so that 
the trumpet-shaped structures which emit 
the '‘spore showers” of the fungus (see 
Fig- 3) ’viryi be destroyed, and those 
mummies which are turned up will not have 
time to produce "spore showers” before the 
completion of blossoming. If any of the 
fleshy, trumpet-shaped structures are de- 
tected subsequently, a light cultivation will 
destroy them. 

Wood lafeetioiiB. 

As the brown rot fungus, and also other 
pathogenic fungi, such as the rust, leaf curl, 
shot-hole and freckle fungi can overwinter 
in infected wood, it is imperative that all 


dead and diseased wood be cut from the 
trees and burned. To be sure that these 
dangerous sources of infection are removed, 
it is best to collect and bum all prunings. 
To achieve this object, special methods, such 
as the spreading of hessian under the tree 
while it is being pruned, may have to be 
employed. The adoption of any such method 
to ensure thorough collection of mummies 
and prunings will pay dividends, should 
the forthcoming season prove to be a wet 
one. 

SPRAYING ALSO NECESSARY. 

Stone Fruits. 

The effectiveness of the spraying pro- 
gramme will be directly proportional to the 
thoroughness of orchard sanitation, or, in 
other words, proportional to the number 
of spores which have escaped the cleaning- 
up process. 

If a continuous coating of a fungicide 
could be maintained on every part of the 
tree all the time, the fungi would be unable 
to infect the tree. In practice, however, it 
is impossible to maintain such a covering of 
fungicide. By thorough spraying it can 



Fif. S.-oA *' Mummitd " Fruit Bearing a Crop of the Fungous 
Structure! (apotheela) from which a New Spore 
Generation li Disseminated. 

Tliese fleshy, trumpet-shapecl stnictures which measure from 
one-eighth to one-half inch in diameter, emit ** spore showers.’* 
These spores are emitted in their millions in spring at blossoming 
time, and are capable of causing a devastating blossom blight 
unless trees are adequately coveted by a fungicidal spray.) 

be achieved for a short period, hut the con- 
tinuous coating is soon broken as the leaves 
expanitor as new growth emerges. The less 
spores there , are floating about the orchard, 
the more chance there is that ;^his un- 
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Fig. 4. — Nectarine Leaves affected by the Leaf Curl Disease. 

This fungous disease is readily controlled by a single application ot Bordeaux mixture spray 
( 1 5-15-100-4) at ea*-ly bud-swcll. 

[rroni the Transvaeu A cricultural foiirnal.] 



])r()tccted growth will escape infection until 
it can be covered by the next ap])lication 
of spray. 

The most efficient semi-dormant protec- 
tive spray to apply following the recom- 
mended sanitation measures, is Bordeaux 
mixture 15-15-100 plus l/z gallon of white 
oil or pale oil. This spray is recommended 
tor the control of all fungous diseases of 
stone fruits, including brown rot, rust, shot- 
hole, freckle and leaf curl. It should be 
applied at the late bud-swell stage, when 
the first sign of the pink of the blossoms 
becomes evident. However, if leaf curl 
was evident last season it would be desir- 
able to apply the spray earlier, when the 
buds begin to show some rapidity of move- 
ment, but before any pink is evident. Last 
year the shot-hole disease was severe in all 
districts, and those growers who have 
applied Bordeaux mixture i5-iS“ioo plus 
y2 gallon of white oil at leaf fall should 
repeat this spray at late bud swell. 


Two Sprays for Pome Fruits. 

The effectiveness of the spraying pro- 
gramme in controlling black spot, the most 
important pome fruit disease in this State, 
is proportional to the timeliness of spraying 
and the thoroughness of application. At 



Fig. 5."— Raised Brownish Scab on Moorpark Apricot, 
caused by the Shot-hole Fungus. 

^uch unsightly fruit may be banished from your orchard in 
two to three years by spraying with Bordeaux mixture xs-xS- 
i03«| at leaf fall in the autumn, and at late bud-swell in the 
spring. This spray also controls the leaf spot and shot-hole 
phase of the disease. (Ss« Fig. 6.). 


Pof* 31S 












...X 


*11^' 




Pig. 6.— Th« Shot-hole Disease of Leaves of Cherry (left) and 
Plum (right). 

Note the brown spots which break away from the healthy leaf 
tissue as they diy out. Eventually the spots fall out giving 
the leaf a ragged and shot-holed appearance. 


Fig. 8.— ’Young Peach Tree killed by Crown Gall. 

Do not plant trees showing any such rough outgrowths of 
galls. It is useless to knock off or cut off such galls before 
planting as they will grow again. 




Hs, 


Fig. 7.-*Peach Fruit and Wood affected by ** Freckle.*’ 

Kola the infected bark spots (indicated by the arrows) and 
^ close relationship between the bark spots and the fruit spots. 


biMl-eweU Borteux mixtute (xi-xs-xoo^) Mpmy eatabUshea 
a aouad jbimdatioii lor the coiitrS qf thii waae. All pcoalod* 
^ ; jte^d IM cxdld^ed and btu»^ 

■ mnrn . - m : " " 


Fig. 9.— Laavaa and Fruit affectad by tha Appla Black Spot 
Olsaasa. 

A sound foundation W ^e Sj^Y ptogxwme must^ 
l>y ^PTialagMth Boedeaujt xmxtore (x5*x5->zoo-4) at ’’fsapn' 
tip** fiia *" iipur-biicat •*. If the trees are not addqiiately 
protected at these early atagea. aatislactbry coptbed of the disease 
will not be obtalp^ 1^ eubse^neht tpi^yiiigi. 
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“LIGHTNING” 


The Modern Line of Implements 
with Everything that Counts 

Oversize Materials and Bearings plus 
Quality Workmanship 

which means 

ir LONGER LIFE 
-k BETTER TILLAGE 
if NO BREAKDOWNS 



4 FURROW MOULDBOARD WITH POWER LIFT 
A TYPICAL LIGHTNING IMPLEMENT 

Remember! If >«“ wAit ‘he best— buy •• LIGHTNING” 


FRUIT GRADERS, PACKING SHED EQUIPMENT, TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS 
Send Now for prices and details of these “LIGHTNING” Lines 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA43II Market Street, Sydney 
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For Closer Skimming 
and Easier Cleaning 

Before you buy a Separator, see 
Lister’s latest models, with in- 
built, streamlined power units — 
for electric or belt operation. 
Revolutionary in design, they set 
an entirely new standard of power 
separating efficiency. Moving 
parts have been reduced to a 
minimum, giving smoother run- 
ning, longer life, and even closer 
skimming. 

Bowl, discs and distributors are 
spun from genuine "Staybrite” 
Stainless steel, easier to clean than 
glass and practically everlasting. 

In capKities of 80 to Z70 gallons 
per hour. 




POUIB MOOU Sl»WT®*S 


So/e Distributors in NS.W, 

Dancar, Gidye a Mauoch Ltd. 

Mailoch House» 10-14 Young Street* Circular Quay* Sydney 

% Sraiicties ati 14 Sayffs Streat, Soujth 79 Keen Street, Uimere, end^^ 

43 Hunter Street Weft, Wkicliaiti, Newcettle. 
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this stage it is recommended that pome fruit 
growers should take steps to ensure a good 
foundation for their spray programmes by 
thoroughly spraying their trees with Bor- 
deaux mixture 15-15-100 plus gallon of 
white or pale oil, at the “green-tip” stage, 
and again at “spur-burst.”* Unless a 


sound foundation is established, the disease 
can gain such a hold within the trees, at 
these early stages, that subsequent sprays 
cannot adequately hold it in check. 

In the drier districts, a single Bordeaux 
mixture spray at “green-tip” should be 



FIf. lb.— Rust Infection on Peach Leaf. 

Note the yellow speckling of t*'«“P,V,wers*urface fright)^ As 
brown pustules of rust all primings should 

this fungus can overwinter on ’ Jatmn for the rust 

be collected and burned. To establish fixture (15- 

control spray 

*In SDrRvinsr with BordcJiux .mixture st the 
“spur-burst^ stage,, care should 



stages. 


applied 


‘pinWng’* 



Fig. 1 1.— Apple Shoot Infected with Powdery Mildew. 

Note the white, flour-like coating of the fungus on the l^es 
Rhnot The leaves are elongated, in-rolled ai^ narrow. 

SXaSiur V-ao.® thfreS? estabUshing a sound foundation 


sufficient, especially in those orchards where 
Mach- spot caused little or no trouble last 


season. 

Where powdery mildew is a problem, 
care should be taken to prune out all wood 

Pag* set 
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which has carried powdery mildew infec- 
tion, and to collect and burn the prunings. 
The spray in this case should be lime- 
sulphur I -20' at “green-tip” and Bordeaux 
mixture i5-i5-ioo->^ at “spur-burst” if 
black spot has been particularly severe. 

Zinc Deficiency. 

With both stone and pome fruits which 
have shown symptoms of zinc deficiency a 
spray of zinc sulphate 50 lb./ 100 gallons 
should be applied before the trees are 
pruned. 

New Plantings. 

Orchardists who are making additional 
plantings this winter should examine their 
trees carefully and reject any tree show- 
ing evidence of crown gall {see Fig. 8). 

Information concerning the further treat- 
ment of these and other plant diseases may 
be obtained free on application to the Chief 
Biologist, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 

TO PREPARE BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
(IS-lS-lOO-i). 

A Simple Metliod. 

Materials Required : — 

(a) Blue.stone “snow” (copper sulphate, 
ix)wdered form). 

{b) Fresh hydrated lime (purchased for 
use during the current season. It is unwise 
to carry hydrated lime over from one season 
to the next, unless it is kept in a perfectly 
airtight condition). 

(r) Water. 

id) White oil or pale oil. 

{e) Spray vat, with copper sieve of fine 
mesh: 

(/) Set of scales, preferably of a type 
which can be hung up and a bucket swung 
on them. 


{g) Three buckets. 

{h) A volume measure for the spraying 
oil — say. a quart measure. 

M cthod of Preparation : — 

1. Weight out 15 lb. of powdered blue- 
stone in a dry bucket or other suitable con- 
tainer. 

2. Place the bluestone in the sieve over 
the opening into the vat. 

3. Pour water over the bluestone in the 
sieve until the vat is almost full. The blue- 
stone will be dissolved by the time the re- 
quired volume of water has been added. 

4. Weigh out 1 5 lb. of hydrated lime in a 
dry bucket while the vat is filling with water. 

5. Empty the lime slowly from this bucket 
into a bucket three parts full of water, 
stirring all the time to make a milk of lime. 

6. Start the agitator (and keep it run- 
ning until the spray has been applied). 

7. Add the milk of lime through the sieve. 
If all the lime has not gone into suspension, 
add more water to the bucket, and wash 
through the sieve again. 

8 . Measure out gallon of white or 
pale spraying oil. 

9. Break down the oil in a gallon or so 
of water and add through the sieve. 

10. Fill the vat with water to make up the 
“full” level. 

The above method of preparation is 
simple and rapid, and results in the forma- 
tion of a first-class Bordeaux mixture, with 
excellent fungicidal properties, which 
thoroughly covers and adheres to the sur- 
faces upon which it is sprayed. 


The Department has received the following 
advice from the Department of Commerce and 
Agriculture : 

'‘We have been advised by the Australian Trade 
Commissioner at Cairo that 620 boxes of apples 
shipped from Melbourne on Elisabeth Bakke, 
7th April, have been prohibited entry at Port 


Filing covers for tixt Agricultural Gazette are 
available for the years 1934 to: 1947. They are 
obtamable, price 3.S. 3d. eidb (posted), from the 


Said because of the presence of Bryobia Mite. 
This also occurred in 1947 with apples from 
Western Australia per Mongaharra. 

“As it is practically impossible to guarantee 
apples to be free from red spider or mite, it 
would appear that the chances of exporting apples 
to Egypt are slight at best.” 


Chief, Division of Information and Extension 
Services, Department bf Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G F.O., Sydney* 
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The Allis-Chalmers tractor pictured here is 
an excellent example of advanced engineering 
technique employed in the design of tractors 
developed exclusively for agricultural usage. 

Not only is it famous for the high quality of 
its design and construction, but it has won 
the admiration of thousands of owners in 
every part of the world for its usefulness in 
performing a wide variety of agricultural 
operations . . . ploughing, seed-bed prepara- 


fion, crop cultivation, harvesting, mowing, 
hauling, belt work, etc. 

It is equipped with a powerful Allis-Chalmers 
engine of the most modern design ; is economi- 
cal in the consumption of fuel and lubricating 
oil; has four forward speeds; is steered and 
controlled with ease and facility; and is 
regularly equipped with pneumatic rubber 
tyres, electric lights and starter, and many 
other useful accessories. 


Contuh your AUU^Chalmers distributor for full information 
regarding this and other Allis-Chalmers agricultural tractors. 


flUIS-CHALMERS 

nOAD BUILDING MACHINBRY 

AGMCULTURAL TRACTORS 

INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 



1/485 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
N.S.W.: 

Mifch«ll-Shearer Farm Maehinary 
Pty. Ltd. 

George Street. CONCORD WEST 
Talephona: UF 1284 

Telegraphic Addreii; "Mltshear," Sydney 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Tutt-Bryant Pty. Limited 
South Street. RYDALMERE 
Telephone: UW7I77 

Telegraphic Addreit: "Leotutt, Sydney" 
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(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST <2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with H % Mtu«l Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T., 40% Suiphur, 8% Copper Oxy.Chloride.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T EMULSION (25% D.D.T.i Diiution i to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Rod Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £6 Ot. 9d. NoL 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 14s. Od. NoL 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net 

I H.P. 4<ycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES 06 Os. Od. NoL 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

• A real ** one man *’ power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material Is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 

Price £63 Net. nozzle and hose cock. 

Larger and mounted models • Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but Is 
also available available in all sizes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNEY 

FHONEt M 3448. TELEGRAMSi OLSFRAY, SYDNEY 
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%A(is contributed by tbe Entomological branch. 


TREE BORERS. 

THE larvae or grubs of many species of native beetles and moths bore into and injure 
Hving trees and shrubs. Although some borers may attack trees that are apparently 
healthy^ trees in an unhealthy condition are considered to be more subject to infestation, 
and weakened trees may be killed. 

Amongst the borers most frequently observed are the fig longicorn beetle, the 
elephant beede, the fig twig-borer, the anger beetle, the pine weevil, the cypreu pme 
bnprestid beetles, the knrrajong weevil, and the fruit-tree moth borer. 

The eggs of these insects are usually laid in, or on, the bark, but some of the moths 
drop their eggs to the ground during flight. Others insert them into deep cracks in the 
bark by means of their long ovipositors. Some of the grubs feed on the inner surface 
of the bark and on the sap wood; others may work their way into the heartwood and 
into the roots. 

The Fig Longicorn Beetle 

(Dihammus vastator). 

Under natural conditions this beetle seems 
to prefer native fig trees {Ficus spp.) on 
which to deposit its eggs, and trees that have 
become decayed, or damaged by storms, 
appear to be more attractive to it. 

Cultivated figs are also attacked, and at 
times grape vines, passion vines, and wis- 
taria are seriously injured by the larvae. It 
has also been bred from a dead branch of 
red cedar (Cedrela australis) and from a 
rock-lily ^Dendrobiurn sp.) 

When vines are attacked, the larvae may 
tunnel upward in the stems for 3 or 4 feet 
before they are fully-fed, or they may 
burrow down through the main roots. 

Whole branches of fig trees may be killed by 
the larvae tunnelling within. In some 
instances the work of the larvae can be 
traced by the frass and gnawed wood mixed 
with exuding gum, which forms hard lumps 
along the infested branches. 

The females lay their eggs singly on the 
surface of the rough bark, and then gnaw 
an irregular circle, about inch in diameter, 
in the bark, around each egg. On hatching, 
the larva works its way through the bark 
and into the sapwood beneath. The circu- 
lar piece of bark dries, and later falls out. 
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a. small cavity at the end of a tunnel, just 
beneath the bark. The pupa, which is 
whitish, measures about i inch in length. 
It is somewhat flattened, and broadest 
across the middle. 

The adult is of a general yellowish-grey 
colour, and measures slightly more than i 
inch in length. The sides of the thorax are 
produced into spines, and the antennae, in 
the male, are about three times the length 
of the body. The adults commence to 
emerge from the trees during September. 

The Elephant Beetle 

( Ortliorrhinus cylindrirostris ) . 

This widely distributed species of weevil, 
at times, becomes a pest in orchards, where 
it injures various trees, including apple, apri- 
cot, citrus and peach. It also attacks grape 
vines and has been recorded breeding in 
brush box (Tristania conferta), the Queens- 
land bean tree (Castanospermum australe), 
and gum trees {Eucalyptus spp.) 

The adults feed on and destroy the young 
buds of the trees and vines, and eat numer- 
ous small areas of the young bark. In their 
natural surroundings they have been 
observed to show a marked preference for 
freshly-fallen timber, when the bark is just 
commencing to wither. 

The eggs are deposited beneath the bark, 
in a hole bored by the female with its sharp 
jaws, which are situated at the end of the 
long snout. 

The legless larva or grub, which is soft 
and fleshy, is light yellowish in colour. It 
tunnels downwards in the tree towards the 
roots, and when fully-fed measures about 
inch in length. Towards the end of 
September, the larva forms a coarse cocoon 
of woody fibres, within its tunnel, and there- 
in enters its pupal stage. The pupa meas- 
‘ ures a little more than Yi inch in length. 

The adults gnaw their way out through 
the trunk of the tree about October or 
November, after being in the pupal stage 
for about three weeks. The circular exit 
holes, which are about inch in diameter, 
are usually to be found at a height of from 
a few inches above the soil surface to about 
a foot up the trunk, and in some instances 
nuinerous exit-holes of this weevil may be 
se^n in the trunks of individual trees. 


The adult weevils vary in size, and range 
from about 1/3 inch to nearly i inch in 
length. Their bodies are densely covered 
with minute scales, mostly brown, but vary- 
ing from grey-brown to black. The wing- 



Emtrf ence HeUs of th« Elophant Boatk. 


covers bear four small but distinct promin- 
ences towards their tips, and smaller ones 
near tHSr Hses, and thwe is also a pair on 
the front margin of the thorax. The an- 
tennae are slender, and elbowed, ^ 
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Tlie Fig Twig-Borar« 

{Hyksinns fid). 

This borer belongs to a group of beetles 
which are known poiuilarly as ambrosia 
beetlies, bark beeitles, shot-hole and pin- 
hole borers. In its native state it has been 
recorded developing in the Moreton Bay 
Fig (Ficus macrophylla), and the Port 
Jackson or Rusty Fig {Ficus ruhiginosa) 
and in other native ligs. At times it causes 
serious damage to cultivated figs. 

The larva usually tunnels through the 
centres of the terminal shoots of the tree 
and feeds on the tissues within. It is a 



l2Ck 


The Fjg Twif-borer. 

small, white, legless grub, which, when fully- 
fed enters its pupal stage within the tunnel. 

The adult, which measures less than i /6 
inch in length, is a thickset, rounded beetle 
and is dark, reddish-brown in colour. The 
adults gnaw their way out through the sides 
of the twigs and their small circular exit- 
holes may be seen near the axils of the 
leaves. The adults are to be found bn the 
twigs and leaves during the summer months, 
and they may cause damage by nibbling the 
bark. 


The Alger Beelk 

(Bosiryckopsis jesmta). 

These beetles have derived their popu- 
lar name from their habit of boring circu- 
lar holes. They attack many kinds of 
trees, including various species of gums 
and wattles, Cassia sp., silky oak {GrevMea 
robusta)^ white cedar {Melia acedurcich) , 
])epper trees {Schinus malic), tamarisk 
{Tamcnrix sp.) and kurrajong trees (Bra- 
chychiton populneus). In the orchard, 
apple, apricot, fig, lemon and orange' trees 
may be attacked. The adults have also been 
recorded boring into lead covered aerial 
cables. 

The female has been observed to lay its 
eggs just below the surface of the bark. 
Related species abroad lay their eggs in 
natural cracks and holes in the trees or in 
short tunnels made by the female in the 
wood. This auger beetle also has the habit 
of boring into the wood. 

The larva is a thickset, white grub, 
with small legs, and the tunnels in which 
it has been feeding become tightly packed 
with frass and undigested residue of wood 
eaten by it. When fully-fed, the larva 
enters its pupal stage within a cell at the 
end of a tunnel, and the adult, when ready 
to emerge, bores a circular exit-hole through 
to the surface of the bark. The beetles 
commence to emerge during September. 

The adult of this s})ecies, which is the 
largest known member of its family in 
Australia, is of variable size, measuring 
from Vi to 34 inch in length. It is of a 
general glossy black, with reddish-brown 
antennae, and the head is turned down 
beneath the prothorax, the front portion of 
which is covered with spines. 



The Common Auger Beetle. 
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The Pine WmvU 

(Aesiotes leiicurus). 

This weevil attacks various species of 
cypress pines (Cupressus and Callitris 
spp.), the common pine (Pinus radiata), 
and the Aleppo pine {Pinus halepensis). 
These pines are commonly used along 
drives or in homestead gardens, etc., for 



Infested Pine Wood. 


ornamental purposes, and as orchard break- 
winds. At times, only a few trees in a row 
may be attacked, the first symptoms of in- 
jury being dying back and loss of colour. 

The female deposits its eggs upon or 
just under the surface of the bark. Tlie 
larvae or grubs, wbicli may measure uj) to 
inch in length, are white and legless. 
They feed between the bark and the .sap- 
wood, and when fully-fed eat out a shallow 
cavity in the sapwood, and form a regular, 
elongate-oval cocoon, composed of shreds 
of wood. In this they enter their pupal 
stage. The pupa, wdiich is whitish, mea- 
sures slightly less than inch in length. 

The adult weevil, which measures about 
5/8 inch in length, is dull, and varies from 
almost black to chocolate-brown. It is 
mottled with fine, white scales, which form 
markings on the head and legs, while at 
the tip of the wingcovers there is a large 
white area.^ The prothorax forms a hood- 
like projection over the head, and there are 
twp pairs of blunt spines towards the end 
of the wingcoyer^; . 


The weevils may be found, from about 
September, onwards to March, either 
amongst the foliage or resting on the trunks 
and limbs of the trees, where they are diffi- 
cult to detect. 

Cypress Pine Buprestid Beetles 

{Diadoxus ery thrums and D. scalar is). 

Two species of buprestid or jewel beetles 
infest various kinds of cypress pines {Cal- 
litris and Cupressus spp.), and at times 
cause damage to these trees growing around 
homesteads, etc. 

The beetles lay their eggs in the bark, 
and the grubs, on hatching, feed on the 
inner surface of the bark next to the sap- 
wood. The infested portion may become 
filled with irregular, oval galleries or chan- 
nels, which are firmly packed with wood- 
dust or frass. 

The larvae are yellowish grubs of elon- 
gate form, with their thoracic segments 
flattened and wider than the rest. When 
fully-fed, these larvae, which may reach 
about I inch in length, cut narrow, oval 
burrows into the sapwood to a depth of 
about I inch, and in these chambers trans- 
form into pupae. Later the adults gnaw 
their way out through the bark. 

The adult of the smaller species of 
beetle {D. erythrurus), which may measure 
up to about 5/8 inch in length, is brownish 
or black with greenish or yellow markings 
on the upper surface. Beneath it is green 
and reddish-brown or yellowish. The adults, 
which are active insects that fly readily, 
emerge from the trees from about Novem- 
ber to the end of January. 



Cyprtts Pine Buprestid Beetles. 
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Spray to kill in the Winter and insect pests 
hibernating in the bark will not worry you in 
the Spring. Gargoyle RED creeps into crevices 
smothering sleeping insects and eggs alike . . . 
restores natural bark elasticity permitting earlier 
sap rise, flowering and fruiting. Do all your 
winter spraying with Gargoyle RED 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

(Incorporated in Australia) 









//SPRAYING Oil 
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EFFECTIVE ANSWER TO PLANT PESTS 




For effective oontroi of ptant pests and diseases on YOUR property use I.C.I. 
Dependable Plant Protection Products. 

‘PESPRUP D.D.T. Dusts and Sprays — ^for positive protection against insect 
pests. ‘CUPROX— the effective Copper Fungicidal Spray. ‘PHYOMONE’ 
SPRAY— prevents pre-harvest drq). ‘SHIRLAN’ A- G. FUNGIODE 
— for Mould and Mildew. WINTERWASH A and ‘CAPSINP— for 
control of green and black aphis. ‘HORTOMONE’ A — Plant Hormones 
to stimulate root growth of cuttings. ‘VYETOMIC SULPHUR— the 
efficient wettable sulphur spray. *AGRAL’ — wetters and spreaders for all 
sprays. ‘ATLACtDP — the efficient non-poisonous weed killer. 

DEPENDABLE 
PLANT PROTECTION 
PRODUCTS 


N.S.W. MSTRIRUTORS: 
WUliam Coepw * Nephmvt (AusL) 
Pty. Ltd. 
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The larger related species is not as fre- 
quently observed causing damage to culti- 
vated pines. 

Occasionally, these jewel beetles liaAe 
been found emerging through floor cover- 
ings in newly-erected dwellings, the larvae 
having continued their development after 
the pine timber used for the floors hafl 
been laid down. They do not, however, re- 
infest the timber. 

The Kurrajong Weevil 

(Axionicus insignis). 

This weevil, which is often referred to 
as the “mimic bark weevil,'' on account of 
its protective colouration, remains half hid- 
den in the cracks and crevices in the bark 
of tlie tree during the day. 



Th« Kurrajong Weevil. 

The eggs are laid in the branches and 
trunks of the Kurrajong trees, and the lar- 
vae, which may measure up to inch in 
length when fully-fed, are stout, legless 
grubs, with white bodies, and small reddish 
heads. These larvae honeycomb the wood 
with circular tunnels, and when fully-fed 
enter their pupal stage in the end of one 
of these burrows. Later, the adults emerge, 
and the tree is riddled with large hole.s 
through which they have made their exit. 

The adult, which may measure up to ! :> 
inch in length, is mostly black, but is so 
closely covered with white and brownish 
scales that it appears to be grey, and is 
difficult to detect on the bark of the tree. 
The white scales form patches on the thorax 
and towards the tip of the wingcovers. 

The adults may be found throughout the 
year on the trunks of the trees. 

The Fruit-Tree Moth Borer 

( Marogti. unipunctata ) . 

The caterpillars of this moth infest the 
trunks and branches of the Black Wattle 
(Acacia decurrens) and the common 
■ Honeysucld^'' {Banksia serrata). In the 


orchard, it is probably the most frequently 
noticed borer, on account of the mass of 
gnawed wood and excrement which the 
caterpillar webs together to cover the en- 
trance to its tunnel. Cherries, peaches, 
nectarines, plums and prunes arc attacked. 
Various shade and ornamental trees, in- 
cluding elms, planes and willows, may also 
be infested. 




Adult and Caterpillar of Common Fruit*tree Moth Borer. 


The eggs are deposited on the surface of 
the bark, and the small larvae or cater- 
pillars, on hatching, commence to feed on 
the bark and bore downward into the tree. 



Branch Showing Webbed Material Covering Tunnel 
Entrance, and Material Removed to Show Damage. 

The tunnel is increased in size as the larva 
grows, until finally it is 3 to 4 inches in 
length by the time the larva is fully-fe<L 

37i 
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The tunnels are usually made in the forks 
of the trees or between the main branches, 
but on sm^ll trees, with upright limbs, con- 
tinued bark-feeding may lead to ringbark- 
ing of the trees. 

During the day the caterpillar hides in 
the tunnel, and at night conies out to feed 
upon the bark surrounding the tunnel en- 
trance. The damaged bark is always 
covered with a webbed mass of gnawed 
wood and excrement. 

The caterpillar, which may measure up 
to lYz inches in length, when fully-fed, is 
reddish-brown in colour, and, before 
changing into a pupa, closes the entrance 
to the tunnel with a wad of silken web and 
chewed wood. 

The adult moths, which vary in size 
from about lYi to 2Y2 inches across their 
outspread wings, are satiny-white. The 
upper surface of the abdomen is black, 
with an orange-coloured fringe of hairs, 
and a thick tuft at the tip. There is a 
small black spot near the centre of each of 
the forewings. 

Control. 

Most tree borers are extremely difficult 
to. control, as usually their presence is not 
noticed until they have caused considerable 
injury, and by that time many of the larvae 
are deep within the wood. 

As trees that are in a weakened or un- 
healthy condition are more susceptible to 
attack by borers, efforts should be made to 
increase their vigour by cultivation, and the 
use of suitable fertilisers. In some instances 
a severe pruning may also result in a 
marked improvement. 

Fmit-tree Moth Borer. — Control of these 
caterpillars may be obtained by removing 
the mass of webbed material from the bark 
to expose the tunnel opening, and then in- 
serting a piece of pliable wire, and twist- 
ing it around to kill the caterpillar. 

Another method is to inject a few drops 
of kerosene into the tunnel to cause the 
caterpillar to crawl out, when it can be 
destroyed. 

After treatment, the tunnel should be 
plugged with grafting wax, or other suit- 
able substance, to prevent decay or the 
entry of secondary insects, which may add 
to the damage. The exposed wood- 
surface ^hotild theri; be painted over, 

'Sf4 , , • . / 


Odier Borers. — Heavily infested limbs, 
where practicable, should be cut off and 
burned. Dying or dead trees, and prun- 
ings, etc., should not be allowed to remain 
about, as larvae in these are usually able 
to develop through to their adult stage, 
and may migrate to surrounding trees to 
deposit their eggs. 

In some instances, the infestations of 
borers which feed between the bark and 
the sapwood may be reduced by removing 
parts of the bark, and destroying the lar- 
vae beneath. Where this is done the ex- 
posed surfaces should be painted to pre- 
vent further decay. 

Painting the trunks and limbs of the 
trees with bluestone paint, in the spring, 
is also beneficial, as the paint acts as a de- 
terrent to the female beetles and reduces 
egg-laying. The formula for the bluestone 


paint is as follows: — 

Copper sulphate 13^2 lb. 

Lime (quick lime) .... i lb. 
Water 2 gallons. 


(If hydrated lime is used the quantity 
should be increased io 1Y2 lb.) 

To prepare this paint, the copper sul- 
phate is dissolved in approximately half the 
amount of water; the lime is broken down 
with the remainder of the water, and is 
then poured into the bluestone solution, 
and mixed to form the paint. Bluestone 
should always be dissolved in a wooden, 
earthenware or copper container. Iron and 
galvanised iron vessels should not be used, 

A tree-borer repellent which has been 
recommended in America for control of a 
buprestid beetle attacking apple trees is as 


follows : — 

Soft soap 25 lb. 

Water 1Y2 gal. 

Flaked naphthalene 12Y2 lb. 

Flour I lb. 


To prepare this mixture the soap is first 
placed in the water for several days and 
allowed to soften. It is then placed in a 
double boiler and heated to a temperature 
of 180 deg. Fahr. The flour is then stirred 
in, the naphthalene added, and the mixture 
again brought up to 180 deg. Fahr., 
at which temperature the naphthalene 
will have melted. The mixture is then 
cooled as quickly as possible and stirred 
occasionally. 

(CimHnmd m p€kg$ 390.) " 
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YaMc’ Vegetable Seed News No. 9 

Looking Ahead to Spring Sowings 


PUMPKIN and 



Progressive growers are already planning 
sowings of Spring crops so as to be certain 
that they are ready to sow their seed 
immediately conditions are suitable. 

PUMPKIN— In pumpkin, the strain is very 
important and in selecting ** parent ” fruits we 
not only study shape, size and colour, but also 
keeping ability and eating qualities. Field Trials, 
conducted at considerable expense over the past 
few years, have enabled us to check our progress 
and results during the past season have proved 
that this effort has been well worth while. 

We believe our strains of Queensland Blue and 
Triamble Pumpkins to be unequalled. 

QUEENSLAND BLUE — The Illustration on 
this page was taken at one of our Field Trials and 
indicates the fine uniformity in this variety. The 
skin colour is a dark slaty grey and the thick 
flesh is rich orange, showing no trace of ** bone.” 


WATER MELON 

YATES' TRIAMBLE — The consistent quality 
and purity of our strain has become so well known 
that It is now used as a " pattern ” for most 
other strains of Triamble. Nevertheless, we 
continually seek to improve it, with particular 
emphasis on developing the dark, slate colour of 
the skin, which invariably denotes a good eating 
Pumpkin. 

WATER MELON— Seed of some varieties 


will be short this year but we expect to have 
good stocks of the popular market melons, 
such as : — 


Yates’ Market Wonder ... I 

Kleckley Sweets 

oz. 

i lb. 

1 lb. 

Sugarstick 

Hawkesbury Wilt Resistant... | 
Tom Watson J 

. 1/6 

4/9 

14/6 

Klondyke Special 

Long Early Yates’ (See 

1/9 

5/3 

16/. 

comments below) ... 

2/9 

8/- 



A NEW MELON FOR EARLY 
MARKETS — We now offer for the first time 
Long Early Yates' Water Melon, a selection from 
our well known Round Early Yates' and having 
all the outstanding features of this variety — 
extreme earliness and bright red, sweet flesh. 
Its shape, however, is long and cylindrical, after 
the style of Hawkesbury Wilt Resistant and 
Sugarstick, but under normal conditions is ready 
for market two to three weeks earlier. 
Although It does not stand transporting as well 
as those varieties, it is ideal for local sales and 
roadside stalls. 

Seed of this fine, early variety is ready NOW. 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney Phone MA6771 





with the NEW British 
FERGUSON System 

fmagine the ease and efiiciency of working when 
you can stay in your seat and regulate the depth 
of rut of implements — also lift or lower them and 
adjust the working angle. The small lever shown 
in the illustration is easily accessible. It operates 
smoothly and allows the tractor-implement unit to 
hit an obstacle without harm. 


THREE POINT HITCH 

An exclusive Ferguson Feature that enables 
implements to be attached or detached in sec- 
onds. The two lower hitch points are in the 
normal draw-bar position; the third point is 
above them. 1'his spreads the load over all 
wheels and keeps the front of the tractor down. 




FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Ask your local dealer or write to 

BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

. (Divisiim Standard Cars Ltd.) 

B3.97 EUNpiaiS SYi>NEY. Thou©; FA 4m 


PENETRATION WITHOUT WEIGHT 

The weight of the implement, plus the weight 
of the soil on it, plus the drag of the imple- 
ment automatically provide the traction required 
for the job: The Ferguson System makes it 
possible, for the first time in farming history, 
for a light-weight tractor to secure penetration 
without in-built dead weight. 


BIG SHIPMENTS 
CONSTANTLY ARRIVING 
EARLY DELIVERY ASSURED 

• 

SOUTH VALES DISTBIBUTORS 

Britisli Fans Eislimeot C«. 

$3*97 FL1N0E118 STREET. SYDNEY 4, 
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BEEKEEPING HINTS. 


THE WAX MOTH AND ITS CONTROL. 

D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

.THE wax moth can cavte serioits loss to the careless or inexperienced beekeeper. In 
the days of box hives it was very destructive* and eventnally its ravages forced be^eepers 
to house thehr bees in frame hives. 

With the universal use of frame hives, control over wax moth has been greatly 
simpMed, but adequate precautions against damage must be taken if losses are to be 
avoided. 

In New South Wales, beekeepers are required by the Apiaries Act to clean up 
any wax moth-infested material in their possession. 


Two species of moth are known by the 
name Wax Moth; they are (i) The 
Greater Wax Moth {Galleria mcllonella) \ 
and (2) The Lesser Wax Moth {Achroia 
grisella). These two moths and their larval 
stages are known by a variety of common 
names — including wax moth, wax worm, 
web worm, etc. 

Wax moth is referred to in very early 
literature on beekeeping written B.C. To- 
day it is widely distributed and occms in 
practically every country where bees are 
kept. The late Mr, A. Gale, formerly Bee 
Expert of the New South Wales Department 
of Agriculture, records that it was intro- 
duced into Australia about 1872, and deci- 
mated the bee population which at that time 
was kept in box hives. 

Life History. 

The life history of the wax moth is 
roughly as follows * : — 

Tlie wax moth is an insect and undergoes 
the following stages in its life cycle: egg, 
larva, pupa, adult. 

The Egg . — The egg of the w^ax moth is 
small (1/54 inch x 1/60 inch), white and 
rather inconspicuous. At 75 to 80 deg. 
Fahr. the eggs hatch in from 5 to 8 days, 
but witli low temperatures (50 to 60 deg. 
Fahr.) this period may extend to 35 days. 

Under apiary conditions the incubation 
period is almost entirely dependent on tem- 
perature. The eggs are mostly laid in the 
crevices between hive parts, and even on the 
comb in the darker p arts of the hive. 

♦ Summarised lr<M» Circular 386 , tT.S.A. Dept. Agric. 


The Larva . — The young larvae, upon 
liatching, are most active, and on casual 
observation look more like small lice than 
the familiar wax worms. These young 
larvae burrow into the comb until they reach 
the miclril) of the comb along w^hich they 
tunnel. 

The growth of the larvae depends upon 
several factors, of which the quantity and 
quality of the food, and the temperature 
are most important. The length of the 
larval period from the time of hatching 
of the egg to pupation has been found to 
range frcmi 1 to 5 months, the optimum 
temperature for their development being 
about 85 to 95 deg. Fahr. At temperatures 
below 40 to 45 deg. Fahr. the larvae cea.se 
to feed and their growth is arrested. 



A Mocli-Hd4«fi Ntgitettid Hiv«* 
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The Pupa , — The duration of the pupal 
stages varies from 8 to 62 days, depending 
on temperature. 

The Adult . — The adults of the larger wax 
moth, which is the commoner species, are. 
about ^ inch in length and have a wing- 
spread of I inch to lyi inches in well 
developed specimens. 

The female commences to lay from 4 to 
10 days after emergence and continues to 
lay for about a fortnight, during which 
period an average of nearly 300 eggs is 
kid. 



Adults of tht Female Wax Moth. 

Above . — Wings folded. 

Below . — Wings spread. 

[After Whitcomb. 

Influence of Temperature . — It will be seen 
that the most important variable affecting 
the time taken for the wax moth to complete 
its life cycle is temperature. This explains 
why the wax moth is more active in the 
summer, and in cold winters is inactive, 
since the larvae are inactive below 40 deg 
Fahr. 

The Damage Canted. 

The adult wax moth does not appear to 
cause damage, but the larva is very destruc- 
tive to comb. When comb is unprotected 
and conditions are favourable for the 
development of the larva it burrows into the 
comb, making tunnels lined with a silken 
web. If many larvae are present and condi- 
tions are favourable for their development, 
all the dark brood combs will be destroyed 
and replaced by thick matted webbing. 

The larvae first ttlnnel to the midrib and 
de^roy the bases of the cells ; then the walls 
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of the cells are destroyed, and finally tun- 
nels are constructed between combs. In a 
frame hive where combs have been destroyed 
by wax moth the mass of webbing has to 
be torn before the frames can be lifted out. 

Dark brood comb is preferred by wax 
moth larvae, and this type of comb is most 
favourable for their development, since the 
dark, larval cocoons left by the emerged 
bees contain protein which is essential if the 
wax moth larva is to grow into a vigorous 
adult. 

Although the larvae can develop to a 
certain extent on foundation, the percentage 
mortality is high, maturity is delayed, and 
any adults which eventuate are very small. 

The fully developed larva sometimes 
causes damage by hollowing out the timber 
of the hive for the purpose of affording 
additional protection to the pupal case when 
it is spun. If the combs in a neglected hive 
are destroyed by wax moth the frames are 
often seriously damaged as well, due to 
this tendency of the late-stage larvae to 
hollow out a cavity for the pupal case. 

Control Measures. 

Wax moth is extremely widespread and 
its eradication is, of course, a practical 
impossibility, but losses from moth damage 
can be avoided by the adoption of suitable 
control measures. Apiarists should not 
become careless and allow the moth to build 
up in old combs, etc., and should take pre- 
cautions against infestation of combs when 
conditions are favourable for moth develop- 
ment. 

The control of wax moth can be con- 
sidered under two main headings, viz., con- 
trol in the hived colony, and control in stored 
combs. 

Control in the Hived Colony. 

If the colony is numerically strong and 
can adequately care for the comb in the 
hive it occupies, comparatively little or no 
damage from wax moth will result. With 
black bees a trace-work of wax moth tun- 
nels is sometimes to be seen on the cappings 
of the brood, even in strong colonies. How- 
ever, with Italian bees, which are less 
tolerant of wax moth, this is not so often 
seen. 

The wax moth caused great damage when 
bees were kept in box hives, because the 
quantity of comb in weakened colonies could 
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not be adjusted to suit colony strength. 
When colonies died out fumigation of combs 
was not carried out, as a rule, with the result 
that it merely required a bad season to 
result in the destruction of the majority of 
the combs in a box hive apiary. 

However, since the advent of the frame 
hive the control of wax moth has been much 
simplified — for not only can better beekeep- 
ing methods be practised and measures taken 
to maintain colony strength, but the number 
of combs which the bees can adequately care 
for can be estimated, the surplus removed 
and kept moth- free as described later under 
the heading ‘'Control in Stored Combs.'’ 

To assist in keeping down wax moth in the 
hived colony, the hive material should be 
of good quality and free from joints and 
cracks in which wax moth larvae may 
shelter. 

The cleaning of the bottom board of 
the hive may be important, especially with 
weak colonies during the autumn. The 
rubbish which sometimes accumulates on 
the bottom board provides food and refuge 


Autumn is a convenient time at which to 
cull combs, and if ail old comb which is not 
worth keeping is rendered down it cannot 
then act as a breeding ground for wax moth. 

Unless proper precautions are taken, 
stored combs are certain to become infested 
with wax moth if the temperature is suffi- 
ciently high to allow of their action (above 
40 deg. Fahr.). 

There have been many instances of combs 
having been destroyed by wax moth owing 
to neglect or forgetfulness on the part of 
the beekeeper. During the summer neglect 
of stored combs for six weeks or so may 
result in their reduction to a mass of wax 
moth webbing. 

Fumigation. 

By far the most efficient method of con- 
trolling wax moth in stored combs is by 
fumigation. 

None of the usual fumigants is 100 per. 
cent effective against the eggs of the wax 
moth, though effective against the larvae 
pupae and adults. Many beekeepers have 





Eggs of the Wax Moth 



Laid on Comb. 



Greatly Enlarged. 


n, * 

[After Whitcomb. 


1 

i 
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for wax moth larvae, which may also invade 
the combs from the lower edge. It is 
possible for larvae of the lesser wax moth to 
grow to maturity in a surprisingly small 
amount of rubbish on the floor of the hive. 

Control in Stored Combs. 

Drawn combs are a very valuable asset 
to the beekeeper, especially if he desires to 
make rapid increase after experiencing a 
bad season. It is, therefore, extremely 
important that all good combs should be 
saved. Any combs which are not worth 
keeping should be ctflled out and rendered 
down for the wax that they contain. 


lost combs as a result of placing them away 
in a moth-proof container when there was 
no sign of wax moth activity, because the 
combs have been destroyed by larvae which 
hatched out from eggs present. 

The main fumigants used in wax moth 
control are as follows: Cyanogas, carbon 
bisulphide, paradichlorobenzene and sulphur 
dioxide. 

Cyanogas . — This is a proprietary prepara- 
tion consisting mainly of crude calcium 
cyanide. Since it is produced in America, 
the present dollar position renders its avail*- 
ability uncertain. 
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On exposure to moist air, the calcium 
cyanide hydrolyses and gives off hydrogen 
cyanide (or prussic acid gas). This gas is 
extremely pdisonous and care should there- 
fore , be exercised in its use. The gas 
formed is lighter than air, and rises quickly 
as a result 

When using cyanogas for fumigation the 
boxes of combs are best stacked in tiers of 
five so that they fit closely. A Beuhne or 
other cover can be placed on top, and an 
ordinary brood chamber with entrance and 
bottom board can be used as the bottom 
box of the tier. 

Each tier is fumigated by placing about 
I level dessertspoon of cyanogas (A dust) 
on a sheet of thin cardboard about lo inches 
X 1.2 inches, spreading it fairly evenly over 
the cardboard with a short piece of lath, 
and pushing the cardboard into the entrance 
of the bottom box, which is then closed by 
either plugging it with hessian or using the 
entrance fastener which may be fitted for 
use when moving the hives. 

If the cyanogas is spread out the gas is 
evolved very quickly and a high concentra- 
tion of gas is quickly attained, killing any 
wax moth which may be present. 

It is futile to gum up cracks etc., with 
paper or red lead in the hope that the gas 
will be held in pennanently. HCN is a 
highly diffusible gas and it would be a prac- 
tical impossibility to hold it in such places 
for long. 

During summer when wax iTOth is preva- 
lent it may be necessary to repeat the treat- 
ment every two to three weeks. In the 
winter when the temperature is below 40 
deg. Fahr. there will be no wax moth 
activity. However, it is just as well to 
carry out inspections at regular intervals to 
make absolutely certain that no moths are 
present. 

Fumigation with cyanogas should not 
be carried out adjacent to dwellings. If 
the wither is very dry it may be as well 
to sprinkle a little water on the combs in 
the first box. Care should be taken not to 
get any water into the tin of cyanogas. 

If left^ exposed to the air cyanogas 
^'spends” itself very quickly. Onc^ ‘‘spent” 
it is no longer poisonous and if present on 
^nd)s will not Harm the bees. 


Care should be exercised in the storage 
of cyanogas so that air is excluded from 
the container, and it is beyond the reach 
of irresponsible persons. If it is not 
intended to use the cyanogas for a period, 
it is best sealed down with a rim of grease 
around the edge of the lid, so that all air 
is excluded. 

When opening a tin of cyanogas, do not 
hold your head above it as the gas present 
in the tin rises quickly and can cause a 
headache or worse. Have everything in 
readiness before using cyanogas and carry 
out the operation quickly since the gas is 
evolved very rapidly. 

Poisoning with cyanogas is one of the 
best means of killing colonies of bees affected 
with American Foul Brood prior to burning, 
or otherwise disposing of them. 

Carbon Bisulphide, — Commercial carbon 
bisulphide is a heavy, evil-smelling liquid 
which volatilizes at ordinary room tempera- 
ture to form a heavier-than-air, poisonous, 
highly inflammable vapour. Care should 
be taken uhen using it to see that there is 
no possibility of ignition from pipe, ciga- 
rettes, naked flames, heated 'inetal, etc,, 
especially near floor level, since othenmse a 
serious explosion may occur. 

Carbon bisulphide may be used in a manner 
similar to that described for cyanogas, i.e., 
using tiers of supers. However, when 
using this method place the CS* in a con- 
tainer inside the top of the tier since the gas 
is heavier than air and sinks down the tier. 
No openings should be left especially near 
the bottom of the tiers. 

However, the best method of using car- 
bon bisulphide is to place all the boxes of 
combs in a large galvanised iron tank of 
2,000 gallons capacity, place a quart of CS» 
in the tank and seal down the opening in 
the top of the tank. This may be done by 
placing a cover in it, pasting layers of 
paper across cracks, and finally giving the 
paper a coat of paint or varnish. The suc- 
cess of this method largely depends on seal- 
ing the tank down so that there are no open- 
ings for escape of CS^ vapour or entry of 
wax moth. 

If thti tank leaks, the combs may be des- 
troyed withbiit the beekeeper’s knowledge 
—since he cannot them. ^ 
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“Mr. Cli<34rman 1 pretest — 

NO STERILISlilG — NO MIUC“ 

You can't blatne a cow for not 
wanting Mastitis. Even Daisy 
knows that Mastitis causes drop in 
yields. And drop in yields means less 
hard cash for you. 



I.C.I. Sodium Hypochlorite or '‘Zanic** Sterilizer 

“C** stops the spread of Mastitis. It’s quick, and simple to use. 


USE I.C.I. 

CHLORINE STERILISERS 


N.S.W. Dktrlbaton: 

WILLIAM COOPER A NEPHEWS 
(AllST.) Pn. LTD. 


smm HYPoeHuun 

nn% AVAiUSit emuRm soiRnut gg 

ZAMWSTRKniSeit "C' powder 


Contact yow local Butter Factory or 
Usual Supplier. 


Gia 



The World’s most efficient Bolter 

PLAY SAFE with 
JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 



BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON A Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 
608 Harris Street* Sydney 

M«lbou rno Brl*b«n« 
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COHMONWEILTH FERTIUSERS and 
CHEBDCALS Ltd. produce 


HEW 



^amalene 

imarponting ** Gammtxam" Bitr(fm Htxttbbritk 

—the most poworfui destroyer of wool parasites yet discovered I 


Sickle Brand GAMALENE Concen- 
trated Liquid Sheep Dip incorporates 
the extraordinarily effective insecticide 
developed during the war, and now 
sold under the trade name of 
“Gammexane” (the gamma isomer of 
Benzene Hexachloride). Weight for 
weight, ten times more effective than 
D.D.T. for sheep dipping purposes, 
this organic insecticide is the most 


powerful yet discovered for the 
destruction of wool parasites. Its 
successful formulation as a sheep dip is 
the result of more than two years* 
intensive research work. Sickle Brand 
GAMALENE possesses properties un- 
attained by older types of sheep dip. 
Its efficiency has been proved by 
exhaustive laboratory tests and actual 
field trials. 


• GAMALENE is o stob/a emuhlon easy to pour and mix. 

• It contains no ingrodlonts of an acid or caustic nature, no mineral oils or 
solvents and cannot iniure the wool. 

e Highly concentrated, 24 gallons of GAMA- 
LENB are sufficient for 1000 gallons of wash. 


Sickle Brand GAMALENE is packed in 10 pint 
cans (enough to make 500 gallons of wash) and 5 gallon 
drums (sufficient for 2000 gallons of wash). 

Dtvalopad and Manufactured Solely by 

Commonwealth FertOisors and 
Chftmirak Ltd. 

Reg. Office: 6S William St., Melbourne* Cl 

Distributors for Victoria and the fUverina: 
Commonwealth fortllifors and Qiomicalt Ltd*. 

65 WHIiam Stroat, Mdboarna. 

Distributors for N.5.W. except the Hiverina: 

Grauoe, The Graxiert' Co-oporativa Shearing Co. Ltd., 

^ Young Street, Sydney. 
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Paradichlorobensene (PDB ), — This is a 
crystalline substance which slowly volatilizes 
on exposure to air. It is of use where only 
a small number of hives are kept and the 
apiarist has not much time to give to ccjii- 
trol of wax moth. It takes quite a while 
to disappear and this lingering repellent 
action renders constant supervision unneces- 
sary. The crystals must be renewed when 
they volatilize. 

Sulphur Dioxide . — Sulphur dioxide was 
formerly commonly used for the control of 
wax moth in comb and for the killing of 
bee colonies. It is seldom used now because 
of its highly irritant effect. 


This procedure is not favoured owing to 
the possibility of abuse in the hands of a 
careless beekeeper. 

Drowning in water is a messy business 
and the combs have to be dried afterwards. 

The spraying or dusting of DDT on 
combs to prevent wax moth infestation 
would be a disastrous procedure ; bees 
placed with such comb, for quite a period 
after, would be killed. 

The Legal Requirements. 

It will be seen that wax moth is not as 
great a danger, nor is it as difficult to deal 
with as is American Foul Brood. However, 



When using sulphur dioxide the treat- 
ment is usually carried out on a concrete 
floor. Two ounces of sulphur is placed in 
a tin containing a few live coals, an empty 
super placed over this (to prevent damage 
by fire to combs) and a tier of five boxes 
of combs plus cover placed over the super. 

It is best to air the combs before placing 
them with colonies. 

Other Control Measures. 

Wax moths are repelled by light, and 
if combs are placed in a lighted situation 
little or no infestation occurs. However, 
combs stored in this way usually takes up a 
lot of space and if they are exposed to the 
weather in supers (as when they are stacked 
criss-cross) the material may deteriorate. 


wax moth can cause serious loss to the 
inexperienced or careless beekeeper. 

A New South Wales beekeeper is under 
a legal obligation (Section 4, Apiaries Act 
of N.S.W., 1944) > to clean up any wax 
moth infested material in his possession, so 
that the danger of moth infestation in 
neighbours’ apiaries will be reduced. 

It has been stated that “wax moth is an 
asset to the careful beekeeper” because it 
destroys combs in bee trees where disease 
may lurk, and has a tendency to put the care- 
less beekeeper out of business. There is no 
doubt, however, that wax moth is a greater 
liability than an asset, and adequate pre- 
cautions must be taken against it if losses 
are to be avoided. 

37a 
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VITICULTURAL NOTBS, 


TKE PLANTING OF GRAPE VINES. 

Suitable Soils and Good Management are 

Essential to Success. 

♦ 

H, L. Manuel^ Principal Fruit Officer (Viticulture). 

BEFORE lami is planted wHIi grape vines it should be thorougblpr prepared hy deep 
working.. Soil that is not suitable for deep working should not be planted to vines. 


Land can be gradually “deepened*' by the 
growing of annual crops for some years 
before planting with vines, eaich ploughing 
given being deeper than the previous one. 
In time the lower layers of soil will improve 
and become more suitable to receive the 
young vines. This happens because surface 
soil contains more plant food than subsoil; 
it is advantageous to place some surface soil 
so that it will be in contact with vine roots, 
at least at the depth of planting. 

Detp Ploughing and Subsoiling. 

To make a satisfactory vineyard the soil 
should be of such nature that it can be deep- 
ploughed, in the preparation ploughing, to a 
depth of from 14 to 18 inches. If desired to 
improve the job still further, a subsoiler 
couM follow the trenching and work the 
bottom layers below the 18 inches. It would 
11^ be amiss to give the trenched soil a dres- 
sing with lime if it is of a heavy type. 

Shallow soils overlying heavy clay sub- 
soil should not be deeply worked, and 
immediately planted ; bringing to the surface 
large amounts of clay will result in making 
future cultivation almost impossible, since 
the clay will run together and set quickly 
after rain or w^atering. Such soils should 
reaHy be avoided. 

After deep preparation of a suitable area, 
the ground can be reploughed at a shallow 
depth and worked down level for marking 
out and planting. Harrows, followed by a 
flat surface roller, will make a good surface 
for maarking out. 

Mailcmg Out. 

Strict attention should be paid to marking 
and^ pegging out pf the area ; this will not 


only result in a vineyard of attractive appear- 
ance, but will also facilitate cultural opera- 
tions. A badly marked out vineyard will be 
a permanent eyesore. 

Planting wires should be' used in the mark- 
ing out. Ordinary No. 10 gauge wire is 
easy to handle; the distances between the 
vines can be marked on the wires with either 
daubs of solder or paint. 

Handtmg the Young Vinef. 

When the young vines are received from 
the nursery, they should immediately be 
heeled in, being well covered with soil, and 
h^ld in this manner until ready for planting 
out in their permanent vineyard positions. 

Avoid planting with short vines. The 
rooted vines should not be less than 14 
inches long, and for preference a few inches 
longer. 

The top growth of the young vine should 
be reduced to a spur of two main buds, and 
all roots with the excq)tion of the bottom 
ones removed by close cutting. The lower 
ones should be trimmed back to 3 inches 
before planting. 

During the operations of planting, carry 
the young vines in a bucket containing some 
water—sufficient at least to cover the roots. 
This will prevent drying out 

When planting, ram the soil well around 
the roots and press down the soil when filling 
in the hole. A long-handled, round-mouthed 
shovel is a good tool to use for the digging 
of tlie holes. If the soil has not previously 
been deeply worked, the planting is made 
more diffi c ult and the^ ymeyard may per* 
manently affected since the young yup^s are 



MUIt! 


DISC HARROWING 







Fordson Ifajor has the power to haul the larger soed ploughs 
and other eulthratifig implements through "^loafh spots'* 
and get the work done on time. 

Fordson Major is reducing field operations for mmay farmers, 
thereby saving labour and substantialfy cutting working costs. 
With a maximum 29 h.p. at drawbar, 32.5 h.p. on belt puU^, 
and a conveniently located power take off, Fordson Major 
provides unlimited opportunities for power application at 
every season of the year. Full particulars and illustrated 
literature are available from your Fordson Dealer. 

Enquire from your State Distributors: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD. 

369-38S Wattle Street, Ultimo, New South Wales 

OK FKO/M YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 


SOWING 




HARVESTING 



HAY BALING 


ibiifl wOiCK LOMPtthV or AUSTRALIA PiY. LTD, (INC. IN VIU.) hJMtauSH. 
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BRAND-EM 



THE NEW CHEMiai 
BRANDING FLUID FOR 
HORSES AND CAHLE 


SAFE * PAINLESS * DURABLE AS A FIRE BRAND 

USE WITH ORDINARY BRANDING IRONS 

Ideal for branding valuable horses and cattle. BRAND-EM-OL has been thoroughly 
tested in Australia and has been used on New Zealand Government &nns for several 
years. It is now being used exclusively in several of the largest dairy and beef 

cattle herds in Australia. 


1 pint BRAND-EM-OL 
win brand 100 head of catde 
or horses 

• 

PRICE: 11/3 per pint tin 

(Pottage 1/- extra) 


Sole Dittribtttort in Australia 

GRAZ CO S 

The Graziers Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd. 

Grazcos House, 46 Young Street 
Sydney 



MORE POWER FROM 
YOUR MACHINES • . ! 

Mangrovite Leather Belting Is the ideal 
Belting for all your farm machinery. 
Made of specially selected Ox Hides, 
it is exceptionally strong and flexible 
with unusually firm pulley grip and 
less stretch. 

w. U-. manuf«ctur.n of Leather Baltins, Decrease productlon costs . . . Increase 

llawhida B«ltlng» Pump Loathort, HarnoBt ^ aa to. •• 

Laathir.. c.t Sol... ate production . . . specify “ Mangrovite.” 

See your focal Storekeeper or wrfte direct for full particulars. 

(Cliarlei Liidowicis Muiuigiiig DIroctor) 

4t YORK STREBTo (WYN YARD SQUARE), SYDNEY 
taiaphoaat iX |j^ 0 “ Msagrotrilo^f* Sydooi; 
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CHEESE MITE CONTROL. 


Use of Dichiorethyl Ether as a Fumigant. 

♦ 

G. J. Smanahax, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist, and 
A. B. Shelton. Special Dairy Officer. 

DESPITE the high quality of New South Wales cheese, mite damage is a problem of the 
processing and storage of this foodstuff to which insufficient attention is given. 

A rapid and efficient method of controlling the pest by fumigation with dichiorethyl 


ether is now available. 

Several methods of control have been 
tried in the past but have not been entirely 
satisfactory. The measures used were 
fumigation, mainly with sulphur, and 
routine cleansing. 

Fumigation with sulphur has been largely 
discarded because of the corrosive action of 
the sulphur on metal surfaces of modern 
cheese room equipment. Routine cleansing, 
which means increased handling costs, is 
difficult in well-stocked cheese rooms as the 
amount of free shelving space is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Muggeridge and Dolby (1943) first men- 
tioned the toxicity of dichiorethyl ether to 
cheese mites, and later (1946) demonstrated 
the practical value of their discovery by 
showing that a satisfactory mite kill could 
be obtained in infested rooms when the 


toxicant was applied as either a vapour or 
liquid. 

For the vapourisation method the requisite 
quantity of ether was heated over a hot 
plate and the resultant vapour dispersed 
throughout the room by a fan, the dosage 
rate being 8 oz. per 1,000 cubic feet of room 
space. The other procedure consisted of 
brushing or spraying the shelving with the 
chemical at the rate of i lb. of dichiorethyl 
ether per 1,000 cubic feet of room space. 

More recently, Rice (1948) and Nicholls 
(1948) have outlined experiments in 
Queensland in which the dichiorethyl ether 
was sprayed into the cheese room as a fine 
mist from a duco type gun at the rate of 
I lb. per 1,000 cubic feet of room space. 

For all methods of treatment a low sur- 
vival rate was obtained with mites in 


infested Cheese 
Unwrapped to Show 
Mass of Mites. 2| 
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exposed situations. Protected mines, ^.g,, 
between cheeses, frequently escaped injury, 
as the fumigant has poor penetrative quali- 
ties. Plence it was seen that the cheese 
should be wedged up to allow the vapour 
maximum access to the mites. The value 
of turning the cheese and re-fumigating was 
also recognised. 

Since dichlorethyl ether offered a prac- 
tical solution to the cheese mite problem, a 
demonstration with the fumigant was con- 
ducted in a cheese room in Sydney in Octo- 
ber, 1947. Before describing the work it 
is felt that brief reference to the species of 
mites which infest cheese in this State, their 
life history and the damage caused by them, 
may interest those who manufacture and 
store cheese. A comment on the salient 
features of dichlorethyl ether is also made. 

Life Hiitery of IKtet. 

Several species of mites belonging to the 
family Tyroglyphidae, occur on cheese in 
tibis State. Tyroglyphus farinae and Tyro- 
phagus putrescentiae are the most prevalent 
species, but Glycypliagus domesticus is not 
uncommon. The mites will also flourish on 


ancc of mites which feed in colonies on 
cheese serious damage can occur. In a 
typical attack the surface layers of the 
cheese are gradually eaten away. When the 
mass of mites, frass and cast skins are 
removed the cheese surface is honeycombed. 

The extent of damage occasioned by the 
cheese mites depends upon the thoroughness 
of the control measures and the time for 
which the cheese has been stored. Where 
clean cheese is introduced into a mite- 
infested room, noticeaUe damage rarely 
occurs before six to twelve weeks, after 
which the cliaracteristic condition produced 
by the mite becomes increasingly obvious. 

DidklwretliYi Ether. 

Dichlorethyl ether is a colourless, faintly 
oily liquid which gives off a persistent pene- 
trating ether-like odour. It has a boiling 
l>oint of 353 deg. Fahr. and a flash point 
of 185 deg. Fahr. One gallon of the liquid 
weighs 12.2 lb. and it costs approximately 2s. 
per lb. The vapour from the ether is viol- 
ently irritating to the eyes and respiratory 
tract, and will cause anaesthesia of the oper- 
ator, unless gas masks designed to withstand 


many types of foodstuffs, farinaceous ma- 
terial, straw, etc., besides cheese. 

The life histories of the various species of 
mites are similar; they each pass through 
four stages — egg, larva, nymph (two 
forms) and adult. Under favourable con- 
ditions the period between egg and adult is 
less than three weeks, but it may take five 
weeks or longer at the relatively low tem- 
peratures . which prevail in storage rooms. 

The eggs are laid on the cheese and hatch 
into six-legged larvae in seven to twelve 
days. After feeding for about seven days 
the larvae form eight-legged nymphs. There 
are two successive nymphal forms. The last 
nymphal stage transforms into the adult 
mite, which can live for several months. 


organic vapours are worn. 

The vapour is extremely toxic to the com- 
mon cheese mite {Tyrophagus putrescen^ 
tiae) at a concentration of 0.046 lb. per 
1,000 cubic feet of space and is 100 per 
cent, effective after 24 hours’ exposure at 
70 deg. Fahr. and 80 per cent, relative 
humidity. 

Demonstration in Sydney. 

Whilst several methods of applying the 
dichlorethyl ether for cheese mite control 
have been devised, the following procedure, 
based on Queensland experience, was 
proved to be both effective and simple in 
application by a demonstration in a cheese 
room in Sydney during October, 1947. 

H The storage room has a capacity of 16,000 


Tyroglyphid mites may also develop into 
an additional non-feeding nymphal stage 
known as the hypopus, with can withstand- 
months of adverse environmental conditions. 
The hypopial form assists both the spread of 
the mite and maintenance of an infestation. 

Damage to Cheeie. 

The effects of mites on cheese and the 
losses caused by them are too well known 
to the cheese industiy to warrant a detailed 
account % yirtte ofi the enormous abtmd- 


cubic feet and is maintained at a tempera- 
ture between 42 deg. to 45 deg. Fahr. with a 
relative humidity of about 80 per cent. It 
is provided with an internal circulatory sys- 
tem. In addition to the door, the room has 
a loading port, in the wall opposite to the 
door, rrior to treatmait the circulatory 
system was shut off and the temperature of 
the room allowed to rise to 52 deg. Fahr. 
The room contained lightly- to heavily- 
infested cheese, mainly Cheddar, waxed and 
.unwaxed in loal^ and export sizes. 
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Dichlorethyl ether was sprayed into the 
room with a duco-type gun attached by 
hosing to a small electrically-driven com- 
pressor unit which gave a fluctuating air 
pressure of 25 to 40 lb. per square inch. 
The duco gun was provided with an adjust- 
able nozzle which was set to deliver a fine 
misty spray. It took about one hour to 
complete the spraying. 

The spray was directed between the tiers 
of shelves, towards the ceiling and into thc‘ 
corners of the room so that an even distri- 
bution of the chemical resulted. An at 
tempt was made not to spray directly on to 
the cheese. The dosage rate was i lb. of 
liquid per 1,000 cubic feet of room space, 
this rate being more than twice the amount 
required to saturate the air within the room. 
The room was aired 64 hours after treat- 
ment. 

Owing to labour difficulties it was not 
possible to arrange the cheese, by wedging 
it apart or any other means, to give the 
fumigant access to the mites which occurred 
in protected sites. For similar reasons the 
cheese was not turned after airing and the 
room fumigated again. 

The treatment w^as e.vtremely effective 
against mites freely exposed to’ the fumi- 
gant, but a high survival rate was noticed 
amongst mites when the fumigant failed to 
reach them. These results were in accord- 
ance with the findings of the New Zealand 
and Queensland experiments. 

The mite population gradually increased 
and it would have been advisable to rc- 
fumigate 2^ months following the initial 
fumigation. 

Nicholls (i94tS) states that two or three 
applications per annum of dichlorethyl ether 
may be necessary. Actually the intervals 
between treatment would be governed by 
the thoroughness of the fumigation, the 
temperature of the room, re-infestation by 
addition of infested cheese and the period 
for which the cheese is held. 

For the demonstration the dichlorethyl 
ether was applied with a duco-type gun for 
which compressed air is necessary ; however, 
a satisfactory control of the mites could be 
obtained by use of a knapsack spray or 
similar equipment fitted with a very fine 
nozzle, 0.03 inch diameter, to give a misty 
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Effect on Flavovr of the Cheese* 

Although the smell of dichlorethyl ether 
was distinctly noticeable in the treated stor- 
age room several weeks following treatment, 
the quality of the cheese was not impaired. 
A slight ether-like odour could be detected 
in the rind for some days, but no taint was 
present in the body in the cheese. 

Even though tainting does not appear to 
be a problem, it is suggested that the fumi- 
gant should not be sprayed directly on to 
the cheese. 

Precanthms* 

As dichlorethyl ether vapour is toxic to 
humans, gas masks which are proof against 
organic vapours should be worn by the 
operators. 

Although the chemical is a highly inflam- 
mable liquid, the risk of explosion from its 
use as a vai)our is remote. However, normal 
]mecaiuioiis should be taken to reduce the 
risk of explosion and electrical equipment 
should comply with the relevant rules of 
the Standards Association of Australia. 

Since dichlorethyl ether forms a heavy 
vapour, the fumigant should not he used in 
cheese storage rooms unless the gas will 
either flow from the room when the doors 
are opened or can be mechanically removed. 

Summary. 

Dichlorethyl ether gave a satisfactory con- 
trol of cheese mites in a storage room in 
Sydney. 

The flavour of the cheese was not affected 
by the chemical. 

Suitable gas masks must be worn by the 
o])erators cx])osed to dangerous atmospheres. 

Normal ])recaiitions should be taken to 
minimise the risk of explosion. 

References. 
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Uyinf Houms at Wagfa Exparimant Farm. 


Poultry Notes. 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


EGG PRODUCTION COSTS, 1947-48. 

AT the end of the financial year it is opportune once again to review the cost of 
producing eggs during the season. This has been done and, as in previous years, a 
one-man farm has been taken as a basis for the estimate, as it would be extremely 
difficult to assess the cost on a larger unit basis, owing to the wider variation in 
conditions. However, there are numerous farms within the one-man category — of 
approximately 1,000 layers — and the figures will be of great interest to these poultry 


farmers. 

In the figures quoted below, the same 
basis has been adopted as in previous years, 
necessary alterations having been made in 
costs of feeding the birds and purchase of 
chickens. 

It will be noted that no amount is shown 
for the cost of rearing the season’s chickens 
to productive age ; it is considered that under 
present conditions this item would be ade- 
quately covered by the sale of hens. 

The average gross price paid for all grades 
of eggs consigned to the Egg Board floor 
was approximately is. ii^d. per dozen; 
thus the figures show a loss of about 3^d. 
per. dozen. 

The comparative cost per dozen last year 
was 2s. 2.77d., which means that during the 
year there was an increa^ in costs of 

394 ' 


Estimated Costs for Year 1947-48. 


£ s. d. 

Interest on land (S acres at £60 per 

acre), at 5 per cent 15 0 0 

Interest on buildings and plant (£800), 

at 5 per cent 40 0 0 

Depreciation on buildings and plant 

(£800), at 3 per cent 24 0 o 

Maintenance costs 25 o 0 

Cost of feeding 1,000 layers at iis. 9d. 587 10 o 

Purchase of 750 pullet chicks at 

£7 los. per 100 S6 5 0 

Municipal or shire rates, water rates 

and excess water 25 0 o 

Incidental expenses, vaccination, etc. 15 00 

I.abour allowance 413 0 0 

Marketing costs (freight or cartage, 
contrd fund, deductions, handling 
charges) . 181 s 0 


C^st of producing 12,000 doz. eggs . . £1,382 0 o 
Cost per doz. 2s, 
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MORRtSON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAQOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


ATTENTION- 

All Lucerne Growers I 

Introducing 

THE NEW 

A.S.L. WYDESPRED SPRAY 

Three Moves in One K 

Saves Labour Costs 

The Revolutionary features of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED SPRAY is the 
fact that it permits of 24 hour irrigation with only night and morning 
movements of the spray line. It is arranged for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. It can 

be used with standard Irrigation piping. a.s.l. Wydespred. 

For full particulars write to : 

ALFRED SNASHALL Pty. Ltd. 


500 KENT STREET. SYDNEY. 


PHONE M2896 
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Wool Prices 
may Vary 

in accordance with the various 
types of th? staple grown and 
fluauations in the demand for 
them. But the wisdom in 

accepting this advice stands firm under all circumstances on every occasi(»i. 

Send the Clip to — 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

SELLING KRCHIERS^ SYDNEY OR NEWCASTLE 

Th$ conmteMiyhigh stmdmd of thm workh a comphstt, axmanu of t 9 p market valkes 
Hrtnches Yass, Harden, Armidale, Orange, Forbea. CcMmaoible^ Bonike 



Automatic . . . Faster 
Easier to Use 



' A Complete New Sheep-Drenching 
Outfit. It’s tho Best yet ! 

Suiuble for alt water and oil 
mixed drenches except 
PHENOTHIAZINE, Sayers Model 46, comes to yon 
complete with special reservoir, belt and a spare sec 
of all valves, valve seats and springs. Dose range 
adjustable from 5 c.c. to I 6z, 

ioz. AUTOMATIC DRENCHING GUN 

Model 46, thje/h complete 

AM priwoi «r« fuhjocttd to Incrcue by a surchargo aliowabla by tha Fricaa Committlonar 

Obtainable from chemists and storekeepers 

SAYERS ALLPORT Pty* Ltd., Sydney 
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approximatdy id. per dozen. Tliere was 
also an increase m the avera^ gross price 
paid to prodttcers of approximately 3j4d. 
per dozen, the figures b^g is. 8j4d. last 
year compared with approximately is. ii^d. 
for the year just ended. 

Summing up the position disclosed by 
these figures it is seen that instead of the 
farmer receiving £413 for labour, as shown 
in the estimate, he has earned only about 
£225 net, compared with fioo los. last 
year. However, those who sell portion of 
their eggs under a Producer Agency Per- 
mit would have received a somewhat higher 
average price tlian that paid to consignors 
to the ^g Board floors. Likewise those 
who secured a higher average production 
from their flocks than the twelve dozen eggs 
per hen per annum allowed in the estimate, 
would have shown a better return. 


Although feeding costs show an increase 
of 9d. per hen since last year, this only 
includes the higher costs since January last. 
Thus, if there is no alteration in present 
prices of foodstuffs, there will be a still 
higher cost of, prolxibly, 6d. per bird next 
year. On the other hand the influence of 
the higher export price for eggs has not 
yet been felt; it should more than counter- 
balance the extra cost of feed. 

It must, of course., be realised that the 
actual income would be higher than £225, 
as the items shown for interest and 
depreciation (amounting to £79) would be 
income, except in the case of farmers pay- 
ing interest on a mortgage. The poultry 
farmer is, however, entitled to interest on 
his investment since he must establish a 
sinking fund for depreciation in order to be 
able to renew the farm when worn out. 


CARE OF CHICKENS. 

IT cannot be over-empbasised that the successful rearing of chickens is a most 
important factor in ensuring a profitable flock of layers, and every effort should be 
made to avoid mistakes which lead to heavy mortality or the raising of unthrifty 
chickens. 

The foibwiiig mstructions for handling chickens, wkich have been prepared by 
the Hatcheryman’s Association in collaboration with the Department, should be of 
assistance to prodneers generafiy, bat particnlarly to newcomers into the industry* 

Rear yonr Baby Clucks Carefully. 


BE PREPARED. 

Your brooder room. , . Well lighted and 
plenty of fresh air but NO draughts please! 

Bear in mind that any type of brooder is 
only as good as the house that contains it. 
Fresh air is necessary for healthy chicks, but 
provide it in such a way as to avoid 
draughts. A small lig^hted candle or match 
at floor level will detect floor draughts near 
your brooder. 

Brooders ivhich require to he bagged 
over, or shut in completely to maintain 
sufficient heat, ARE UNSUITABLE. 

Everything ^'chickshape'' . . . Yout 
broockfl- and brooder house should, of course, 
have been cleaned and disinfected as soon 
as the chicks were removed last year. In 
llnss way the majenify of disease gi^s will 
have ten eracteted, and after six months 
idleness very few will remain. A good 


clean-up of equipment and room l)efore 
starting this season will complete the job. 

Set u]) your complete brooder unit at least 
two or three days before the chicks are 
due, turn on the heat and allow to run at 
normal temperature. In e\'ery type of 
brooder this trial run has its advantages. It 
promotes perfectly dry conditions, and 
allows you to check regulators and burners 
under working conditions. 

At this stage a thermometer should be 
used to test the ability of the brooder to 
maintain sufficient heat. This should be at 
least 90 deg. Fahr. (at floor level) when 
the brooder is empty, and during the coldest 
period of the day. 

Haiw your mash mixed, your hoppers 
filled and your water fountains ready before 
arrival time. 

Where litter is used, make sure it is dry 
and remains that way. 

MS 
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GIVE THEM A WARM RECEPTION. 

Heat is very important — make sure tliat 
your brooder,^ whatever its type, is warm 
enough to, keep your chicks lively during the 
day, and well spread out during the night. 
Chicks which are not lively do not venture 
out to explore their new world — to eat and 
drink. If they don't find food and water 
during the first day, their chances of 
survival are lessened. 

Disease finds its mark much more easily 
with underheated or chilled chicks. KEEP 
UP THAT HEAT. 

Don’t be misled by a few hardy chicks 
who venture out under conditions of a “just 
warm enough" brooder. Even humans have 
their hardy souls who delight in surfing at 
Bondi on a cold wintry morning. They call 
these chaps “icebergs." Make sure all your 
chicks as well as the ^'icebergs' are up and 
about, and not huddled together for warmth. 

A little extra heat during the day encour- 
ages chicks to leave the hover to find feed 
and water. It is bad practice and very poor 
economy to turn off the heat during the day. 

RAIL AND AIR CHICKS— 

Rail arid air chicks should be treated as 
follows : — 

(a) If conditions permit, examine chicks 
at the station. 

(b) Report to Officer-in-Charge, at once, 
if chicks appear to have been mis- 
handled or are sweated. 

(c) If chicks are damp or appear cold or 
“huddled," place in brooder and con- 
fine closely until they spread out and 
become lively. 

(d) As soon as possible after arrival, 
feed and water chicks, unless — 

(i) They arrive at night, in which 
case the next morning will do ; 

(ii) You have received instructions 
to the contrary from your hatchery- 
man. 

Under modern methods of hatching chicks 
generally arrive ready for feed and water. 

While boxed chicks are under your 
control — 

DO NOT— 

(a/ Stack more th^ri two high. 


(b) Expose in sunlight or draughts. 

(c) Keep in heated rooms or near fires.. 
(A room just comfortable for you 
will be about right.) 

FEED AND WATER. 

Fresh, clean water must be available at all' 
times. 

The brooder house should be well lighted. 

Fountains must be placed at floor level, 
accessible, and be in a well-lighted position. 

Water for baby chicks is usually supplied 
by inverted fountains, the best of these being 
the 2-lb. fruit tin and deep saucer. Punch 
a small hole about ^ inch from open end, 
fill with water and invert. A white saucer 
and tin are particularly suitable if the light 
is not perfect. A few small fountains are 
always better than one large one. 

Combinations of feeds which can be used 
to produce a good chick mash are endless, 
but if you are not certain of yours, use one 
of the rations in the accompanying table. 

Make sure your ingredients are fresh, and 
mix thoroughly particularly the salt, meat 
and milk. 



Th« D«y*otd Chick. 


Feed should be placed in shallow open- 
trays for the first day, so that it can readily 
be found by the chicks. It should be the 
feed that chicks will be fed on for their 
brooder fife. Kibbled grains should be fed 
as an evening ..ration, except when using ah- 
all-mash ration, but only as a supplement 
to. the mash feed. ' . 
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While sunshine supplies vitamin D to your 
chicks, dull cloudy weather may prevent 
sufficient absorption of this very necessary 
vitamin. 

It is considered much safer to include a 
zntamin D oil in every chick ration, { 
according to directions.) 

Battery chicks or any chicks n(.»t having 
direct access to sunlight MUST be fed a 
vitamin D oil. 


Mashes fok Chickens up to Six Weeks ok Age* 


Mashes to be used in conjunction with 
a grain chicken mixture for an afternoon 
feed ; they can be fed wet or dry. 

• All Mash ’* 
ration, without 
a grain mixturt . 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

It.. 

11 ). 

lb. 

Pollard 


45 

37 

15 


20 

Bran ... 

AVheatineal or other ground 

i« 

10 

II 

10 

10 

12 

gniins 

Meat meal (50 per cent. 

15 

10 

20 

44 

’ 7 i 


crude protein) 

Buttermilk powder or skim 

12 

8 

14 

14 

10 

'■ 

milk powder 


5 

7 

5 

5 


W he V powder 

6 



... 


5 

Peanut meal 

.5 

... 




S 

Linseed meal 



5 

7 

S 

•Cocoanut meal 


... 

5 


5 


Lucerne meal 

.5 

10 

5 i 

5 

IC 

1. 

Livenneal ... 

<.iround limestone (or twice 


5 




; 5 

as much bone meal) 

2 


... 

}! 



-Salt 

I 

1 

1 

•1 

' J 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

1 100 


♦If used for chickens in battery brooders, these mashes should 
include vitamin Doll, and when* iio green feed is available vitamin 
A oil should be added. 


After six weeks of age chickens can be fed on an adult ration. 

TRAINING. 

Chicks have a wonderful homing instinct 
but cannot use it if they do not know where 
home is. 

Place a circle of hessian-covered wire 
netting (about 12 inches hijgh) around your 
brooder. Do not allow chicks more than a 
foot away from the brooder for the first 
•day, and gradually widen the circle every day 
for several days. Even grown chicks from 
a battery or other brooder need this initial 
training. 

Once trained, chicks will move instinc- 
tively toward the warmth of brooders, day 
•or night. 

k 


In the case of floor brooders, it is 
desirable to have a board platform as an 
insulation against dampness. Any small 
obstruction will prevent the free movement 
of chicks at night, so make sure that the 
platform extends beyond the hover limits 
for at least a foot or more. 

OVERCROWDING. 

Overcrowding of day-old chicks is a 
certain way of causing trouble. 

As a rough guide, it may be taken that 
most manufactured brooders will only 
accommodate about two-thirds of their 
staled capacities for the full brooding period. 
Provide an inside run space of at least 
sq. ft. per chicken. 

DAMPNESS. 

Dampness is the enemy of healthy chicks 
— germs become more active and remain 
virile over longer periods in damp condi- 
tions. The opposite condition of warmth 
and absolute dryness wards off disease — 
disease germs die off quickly under dry con- 
ditions and do not carry over or continue 
their life cycle. A dry shed is better than 
bottles of medicine. 

STALE GROUND. 

Ideally, each batch of chicks should go on 
to new ground and be allowed to build up 
resistance to intensive and artificial con- 
ditions. Baby chicks have no inherent 
resistance to the germs they will encounter. 
By placing them on ground which is new or, 
at least, rested for some months, they very 
gradually acclimatize themselves to their 
artificial environment. 

It has been proved conclusively that chicks 
of the first batch do the best ; why not try, 
as far as you are able, to provide ‘‘first 
batch conditions” for all of your chicks. A 
very thorough scraping and cleaning of 
brooder yards is a “must” after each batch 
of chicks. 


All fowls and turkeys entering South Australia 
must now be accompanied by a health certificate 
signed by a government veterinary officer or 
inspector of stock, stating that the birds described 
have been examined and found at time of exami- 
mtion free of infectious laryngotracheitis (avian), 
iMd that to the best of his belief none^of the said 


stock have been in any premises or place where 
the said disease has occurred during a past period 
of twelve months. 

Proclamation to this effect has been issued in 
South Australia in order to reduce the danger of 
introducing infectious laryngo-tracheitis from 
other States where it is known to occur, 

fmgm S87 
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Brucelk)sis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis* 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The woiik in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disea^ 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owi^ to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Departmcmt to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds l^longing to Government institutions, xegistered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, win be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd haa 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be i^uired, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
eac^ test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd oa tbe 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Sfod Herds. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 
McCnunm, ** Stratbfield,'* Walla Walla. 
Nemingba State Hospital and Home. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagb Rd., Penrith, 
l^tburst E^eriment Farm, Batborst. 

Boardman, C. O .. “ Fairview,** Camden. 

Campbell, D., ** Hilla^grore,'* Wamber^ via Goaford. 

Cocks, F. D., ** Condalarra,*' Miranda. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. £., ** Qlenfar,*’ Canertee. 

** Endeavour ** Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nesningha. 

Foley, J. B., Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Baitis, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury AgriciUtural College. Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul, 


New England Exj^riment Farm. Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., Mangus,** Young. 

Rivedna Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Smrley, G. F., Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. £., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., ** Stratbdoon,** Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,*' Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar 
Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Henk Other thas Registered Stud Herds. 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Roxelle. Orange Mental Hospital. 

Emu Plains Prison Fam. Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Gkn Innes Prison Camp. Glen Innet. Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Ck>sford. Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 

Gonibum Reformatory. Goulbom. Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the- 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Ariaa^eig. K. A., ** Heatbfidd," Boorown 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Bxparimant Faim (Ayrsfaives) 

*. . . ' Education — Farm Home for Boys, 


Dwartment of Ed 
Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Dixon, R. C., “ Elwa 


Elwatan,’’ Castle Hill (Jciaeys)... 

Fairbum & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingba 

(A.LS.) ‘ 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angu^ .. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Rkhnumd (Jerseys)... 
Hioto Bras., ** Meryla," Culcaim (A.X.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayxshiresj; 
McEacbem, H.. Nundi,^ Taccutta (Red Poll)... 
McSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,** Canowindra (B 
Sharthocns) 

Muiray-WUcax, R., “ Yalalunga,” WiUow-Tice Road,] 

Qoirind! (Herefords) 

litttton, T, “Jerseymead” Bolwarra, West Haithukt 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen limes (Jerseys) ... 
New England University College, Armidale (jrerseys} ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Sbort-| 

Calooi, Coloafra (Beal Shortheirfis) 
t>i Bu, “Evaadale,** Sutton Forest (Aboidsen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T.. ** Naxengullen,*' Yass (Abesdeen-Angua) 
Riveiina Welfare Fan% Yanco (Jerseys) 

XoMsmi, D. ii., “ %iaiivlUi,** Sooxw (PuUed Besd 

Stethoms) ... 

• (Aben^-Aagus) 

im, F. Sv, ** GnapMaamr vkitfiCfHBiboiie (Beef] 

11*0 H . »#« «», 


Number 
in herd. 


64 

30 

in 

49 

xB8 

X06 

44 

53 

63 

75 

77 

80 

49 

iR 

XOX 

80 

13 

276 

89 

XX4 

ZI3 


Owner and Address. 


F., and ^ns, Bald Blair, Gujrra (Aberdeen 
* Wendmiieei,*’ Merriwa (Polled Beefi 


Training Farm, Beny (A.I.S.) 
~ ‘ nent Fj 


» e Expeximent 'Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen- Angus).. 

ida, F. £., Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Experimmit Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Wuker. Jas, R., “ Strathdoon,*' Wolseley Park (Red| 

White, *' h, 

Angna) 

Whitelaw, L. A., 

SborthomiO 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guenaevi) 

Yhnco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Young, A., '* Boxlands/* Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

Herds Othor than Rogistorod Stud Herds. 

Csllan Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen- Ward, A. R., “ Mani,“ Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home fcHc Boys, 

Gosford ... 

FairbridM Farm Scbocd, Molong ... 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington/* Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. A F. J., “ Chipj>endale/’ Grenfell 

Kd., Young 

GladesviUe Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Ho^tal ... I 

Parramatta Mental Hospital ... *** | 



Prison Farm, Emu Plains... 


Rcgr^Priace Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, ** YaraSfa ** 


R^almeze btetal Hospital, Rydsfimam 
Sigway, A. E., Cobaigu (Stud Jeneyi) . 
Sfe Jo8etib*s ConiirMapaaiid HoMs, H 

P^ten^. LongRiw^ 
ijidney Cbmali al gaglim^Giaaiiiitg 


Kei^att Gtaais, 


Number 
in herd. 


rfii 

X70 

30 

57 

x6o 

93 

i? 


47 

17 

2^ 

49 

63 

i(>‘ 

58 

4<> 

7» 

137 

n. 

57 

xft 

69 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Branch Series No. 3 


The Security Clerk 



i#r. Ajigus Henry, 

Security Clerk, Hobart (TasJ Bremch. 
Joined the Bank m 1926, Served in the 
1940A6. 


T he Security Clerk has two 
main functions. He looks 
after any valuables (other than 
cash and credit instruments) en- 
trusted to the safe-keeping of the 
Branch by its customers, and he 
is responsible for the various 
dooiments (such as title deeds, 
life policies, bonds and guaran- 
tees) lodged with the Branch as 
security for advances. 

His work is exacting but varied, 
extensive but interesting. He is 
constantly meeting and coping 
with new problems, and thus 
gaining the knowledge and 
experience which characterize 
“Wales” officers. 


Consult and use — 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


Ineprporoitd in Niw South 


Wales with limited liability 


A4808G 
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HORMONE WEEDKILLING 


■ 


**Methoxoiie*' is homilsss 
tQ grossss cud csrscds but 
•ifsctivs agcdnst a wids 
range oi noxious woods. 

"Mothoxono" is non-poison- 
ous« non-inflcraunablo ond 
non-eorrosivo. 

**Mothoxono" is cnrcd lablo 
for control of WEEDS in 
CROPS. PASTURES and 
TURFS. 



FIRST STAGE 

Tho weed absorbs ''Meth- 
oxone"' which causes a 
serious physiological dis- 
turbance owing to the high 
concentration of the hor- 
mone in the plCoit, 

SECOND STAGE 

The stems thicken and 
leaves become twisted and 
contorted. 


Here ore a few of the 
troublesome weeds de- 
stroyed by *'Methoxone^— - 
Bathurst and Noogoera 
burrs. Hoary cress. Nut 
gross. Bindweed. Woter 
hyocinth. Horehound. Stag- 
gerweed. StinkwoiTt various 



THIRD STAGE 

The foliage changes colour 
and the weed dies. Mean- 
while. cereal crops cdso 
sprayed ore completely 
unharmed. 


Thistles cmd the commen flat weeds of turf. 



NXW. OhCrAiilwtr 

WILUAM COOPER « NmiEWS 
(RUST.) m. LTD. 



METHOXONE 

SElECTiVE WEED KILLER 




imperial chemical 4 N 0 JU S T K I e » 
AUSriAllA A NO ''Hi VI IBALANO 1 1 |A I f f 0 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd ; — 


Owner and Address. 


Ratiatarad Stud Hards. 


Be^i^ Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 
Bradley. H. K. “ Nardoo,” Ashfoi 


E.. j.f xvapuuua, xvuu i\uy, ah 

verell (Jers^s) 

Cbegwidden, Est. Late £., ** Austral Park,* 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph 

Minto (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverel 

(Jerseys) 

Dixon, R. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys).. 
Fairbairn, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School 

Nemingah (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber 

deeU'Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King's Plain Road, Inverel 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J. “ Chippen 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short 

horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmonc 

(Jerseys) 

Huristone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua, 

(Aberdeen -Angus) 

KUlen, E. L. " Pine Park,*’ Mumbil (Beef] 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandi 

Liverpool (Jers^) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ** Yalalunga,** Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirtndi (Herefords, Jerseys).. 
Mutton, T., " jerseymead," Bolwarra, West 

Maitland ( lerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidah 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnigalore,** Belanglc 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tam wort! 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

R^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 
Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Rdd, D. B., “ Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Rdd, G. T., “ Narrengullen," Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. £., Kayuga Rd.,Muswellbrook 

Farm, Yanco (Jerseys) ... 
Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabie," Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W., " MUong," Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra," Gulargam 
bone ( 

The Sydney . 

School, Mou Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 
deen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Wmte, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

WoUongto Experimt 
Yanco Agiicultuca] 


Yo^. Boxlanda/' Boidett, vU Cano-| 
winoim Otedf Shprthofns) 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

89 

X20 

-^5/8/48 

13/1X/48 

37 

X 5/5/49 

X2X 

14/7/49 

94 

7/1/A9 

33 

23/6/48 

Tt3 

173 

59 

M/8/49 

16/3/50 

•7/3/48 

2/8/48 

49 

17/12/48 

167 

24/5/48 

137 

X 5/5/49 

56 

.5.5 

X 1/5/50 
9/6/48 

I19 

28/3/49 

53 

12/8/48 

.77 

^7liho 

74 

70 

*/l/49 

14/7/48 

• 72 

22/2/47 

1X0 

\ 

24/4/48 

80 

26/6/48 

;| 51 

11/4/48 

;i ” 

18/4/49 

j 

4/2/50 

1 

i 90 1 

I2/XI/48 

j lO.i 

7. '5. '49 

; 295 

1/2/48 

6x 


275 

15/7/48 

94 

91 

27/10/48 

14/10/48 

55 

23/7/48 

IZ2 

X8/9/48 

Z98 

17/10/48 

26 

21/3/48 

x6i 

66 

X 6/2/49 

1/4/49 

x6o 

119 

2/6U9 

ao/4/48 

74 

X8/3/48 

J 7 

ao/s /49 


Owner and Address. 


Hords Other than Regiatered Stud 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake ... 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grr>ve, Menangle 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., " Femdale,” Appin, via Camp-I 

belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Burns, R. "Wilga Glen," Coonamble 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late Newl 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. C , " Heatherbrae," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

De Frainc, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm| 

Home 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 

Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Plains, Inverell 

Ebsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, T.L., and Sons, " Abington," Armidale j 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Genge G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulbura Reformatory, Goulbum 

Grant, W. S., " Monkittec," Braidwood 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flatj 

Road, Inverell 

H^kins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

Bargo 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hiilgiuve Road. Armidale 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Annidalc 
Johnson, A., "kosedalc,*» Grafton Road 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., ** Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 
Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 
Lucas, L., " Brae«ide," Annidale 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital ... 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital ... 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental j 

Hospital 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B., " Mount View," Cessnock. 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killamey, Armidale 

McLachlan, M., " Brodies Plains," Armidale 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook 
Morris, S. W., " Dunreath," Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Mullen, A. G., Ginmoo Goonoo, ViaTamworth] 

Mullholland, E., Armidale 

Murray, J. A., "The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, O., " Mount View,” Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ...i 
Powell I G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview ' 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. Jolm’s Orphanage, Goulburn 

St. Michaers Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

St Vincent’s Boy’s Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., " Hill View," Fig Tree ... 
S.C.E.G.S., Moss Vale ... 

Taimer, F* S., Duzal Rd., Armidale ... 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 


Numberi Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


.*>1 

45 


19 

209 


25 

29 

91 

34 

39 

122 

33 

67 

111 

1 

22 

39 

60 


4 

80 

34 


34 

77 

2 

33 

73 

45 

48 


43 

40 

30 

67 

82 

38 

17 

51 

57 

15 

45 

29 

145 

28 

16 
27 

X2 


43 

X2 

33 

14 

54 

S3 


8/5/48 

20/4/49. 

2/6/49 

20/X2/49 

12/8/48 

24/12/48 

28/5/48 

11/8/48 

29/9/48 

27/6/49 

25/2/49 
b/sAq- 
5/4/49- 
29/8/48 
21/3/48 
9/4/49 
27/4/50 
9/9/48 
22/9/48 
xx/6/48 
20/5/48 
X 2/4/49 

13/6/49 

27/6/48 

12/4/49 

22/9/48 

7/7I4S 

5lllA7 

^l7U9 

12/3/49 

22/9/48 

23/4/50 


7 *2/12/48 

7} 22/9/48 


26 / 6/49 

20/11/48 

29/9/48 

21/5/49 

30/9/48 

28/9/48 

26/6/49 

*3/5/48 

6/3/49 

10/3/49 

4/3/4* 

*//8/49 

15/13/49 

ww 

29/12/48 

24/6/49 

*3/4/49 

5/6/48 

29/5/48 

9/7/48 

27AI/49 

5/4/49 


m 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


Thb following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner a»d Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Herds Other then aeglstered Stiid 

Tosiba, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

TomtMi, R., Harlwood, Arniid^ 

Tosh. W. K., ** BalgvwniB,*^ Armidale 
TuimbttU, J, M., *' Pastime,** Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Urs«Hae Cwnveat, Armidale 

Von Frankenberg, F. E., “ Spring Hills," 

Waters, A., Marsh Str^t, Artniulale... 

49 

40 

12 

97 

5 

6S 

2 

29/9/4^ 

WaUon, F. T., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 
Weidman, A. a. No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbroo.c 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

MasweUbrouk 

Weidman. A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

Williams, L. B., “ Bifida,*’ Armidale 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia ... 

3 

94 

66 

52 

39 

17 * 

7/ i 0/4 8 

27/10/49 

2B/11/4S 

Vlo/48 

10/6/48 

12/4/49 

14/4/49 


Tub^le^tree Areas. 

Thb following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unles 
subjected to the tubercuHn test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area, 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Insect Pests — continued from page 374. 


For use, the mixture is warmed suffi- 
ciently to produce a consistency of heavy 
cream, and is then applied with a brush 
to the trunks and main limbs of the trees. 
It may be stored in airtight containers. 

Carbon bisulphide may sometimes be 
used for those borers in which the tunnels 
are not closely packed with frass, etc. A 
small quantity of this chemical is injected 
into the borer holes, after which the open- 


ings are plugged with grafting wax or some 
other suitable substance. The carbon bi- 
sulphide gives off a gas which may i>ene- 
trate through the tunnels and kill some of 
the borers. 

The gas given off by this diemical is 
highly inflammable and explosive, and all 
naked lights and fires, etc., must be kept 
well away from it. 


Viticuiturai Notes — continued from page 380. 


more or less potholed and there is a tendency 
for the roots to surface. 

Cttitivation Mu$t Be Thormighly Done. 

Fertilisers need not be applied until later. 
When they are used it is advisable to apply 
thetn deeply. Although surface dressings 
may encourage weed growth (whidt may be 
beneficial)^ they attract the tine roots ^ the 
surfadb in which the^ are cut by imple^ 


ments. In addition the vines suffer greatly 
when dry conditions prevail. 

Only by thorough working of the vine- 
yards can best results be d>tained. Shallow 
cultivation and neglect of hand labour bring 
about poor yields. Modem implements can- 
not; and must not be expected to do all tihc 
cultivation woflc of a vineyard; a ceitain 
awaount of l^nd mark be 
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THE PROBLEMS OF SUCCESSFUL FARMING REVIEWED 


By Agricultural Bureau State Conference 

AT HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE theme chosen for the 25th Annual State Conference of the Agricultural Bureau 
of New South Wales, ^^Successful Fanning is Skilled, Interesting and Dignified — .It is 
Selective!” was well-sustained throughout the programme which was spread over ihe 
three days, 20th to 22nd July, during which delegates were in residence at Hawkesbiiry 
Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Officially opening the Conference. His Excellency, the Governor. Lt.-General 
J. Northcott, emphasised the challenge given by the Conference to the enthusiastic 
farmer delegates to inspire their fellow producers to utilise the teachings o: research. 
Mr. C. V. Janes, in a spirited address on the first day proclaimed the dignity, interest 
and profit to be found in a rural way of life, and the items which followed throughout 
the subsequent days stressed the many kinds of skill required to succeed in the primary 
industries. 


The conference was attended by some two 
hundred and fifty delegates from Agricul- 
tural Hureau branche.s and units through- 
out the State. Many more desired to attend 
but accommodation was not available. 

This annual conference is unique in that 
all the delegates live for three days at the 
College — sleep in the quarters of the stu- 
dents who are on vacation, eat together in 
the College dining hall and spend the times 
between sessions in unofficial inspections and 
discussions of the College farm and live- 
stock or in friendly discourse in front of 
the fire in the '‘tuck shop”. As a result, 


a very suitable background is provided for 
the technical items on the programme, and 
in addition, many new friendships are made 
and old ones renewed — and this is in keep- 
ing with the aims of the organisation. 

Many distinguished visitors — representa- 
tives of other rural organisations, institu- 
tions interested in rural aflFairs and Govern- 
ment officials — attended the opening session. 

Among those, in addition to His Excel- 
lency the Governor, who were welcomed 
by the General President, Mr. S. T. Parish, 
were the Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.,, 


The OfRcitl Party at 
the Agricultural Bureau 
State Conference. 

In the centre are Dr. 
R . J. Noble, Under Sec- 
retary ; Mr. S. T. Parish, 
General President : Hon. 
£. H. Graham, M.L.A., 
Minister for Agriculture ; 
His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor; and Mr. £. A. 
Southec, College 
Principal. 
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Minister for Agriculture; Mr. F. C. Rich- 
ards and Mrs. Frances representing the 
South Australian Agricultural Bureau ; 
Professor McMillan, Sydney University 
Faculty of Agriculture; Mr. C. R. Mc- 
Kerihan, President of the Rural Bank of 
New South Wales; Dr. R. J. Noble, Under 
Secretary and Director of the Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. R. C. Gibson, represent- 
ing the Primary Producers’ Union; Mr. 
Roberton, representing the Farmers and 
Settlers’ Association; Mr. L. V. To)me, 
Agricultural Attache, U.S.A. Consulate ; and 
Mrs. Swanson of the Country Womens’ 
Association. 

The Official Opening. 

Declaring the conference officially open 
His Excellency said that he was very glad 
to meet men and women from all over the 



Mtmbertof the Stete Advisonr Council of the Agriculturel 
Bureeu ere presented to the Governor by Mr. S. T. Perish. 
General President. 


State who were the enthusiasts of the 
primary industries — those who were inter- 
ested in the scientific side of their activities 
and the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The State of New South Wales was for- 
tunate, said His Excellency, in that it had 
a Minister for Agriculture whose **roots are 
in the soil,” and in its Department of Agri- 
culture. He had recently visited the Head 
Office of the Department to see the work 
being conducted, and he had al^ visited a 
i5|umber of Ex^riment Farms. 

It vm ^ h<^d that the ddegates 
would acqufre i^h useftd informaticm dur- 


ing the course of the conference. It would 
be their job to pass on the benefits to those 
in their home districts who were perhaps 
not so enthusiastic. 

There was a great task ahead of the prim- 
ary producer. Anyone who had travelled 
the length and breadth of the land, as he 
had, said His Excellency, must realise that 
we had, in the lOO to 150 years of occupa- 
tion, only ‘^scratched the surface.” Not all 
the scratching had been good — ^many areas 
of forest had been needlessly destroyed and 
soil erosion had become a problem. He had 
recently travelled through the west and had 
seen grasses growing in areas in which they 
had not previously appeared for many years. 
“Not many were doing anything to conserve 
it as fodder” said the General. He had seen 
the difference in country when an enthus- 
iastic farmer had improved the pastures and 
he had seen the improved types of cattle 
exhibited by such men at shows. There 
were great opportunities in this country if 
we conserved our resources. 

Every landowner had a great responsi- 
bility to those who would come after. “What 
will be handed on to future generations 
depends on how we treat our farm lands 
now,” said His Excellency. 

The whole world was crying out for the 
foodstuffs our farmers produced. The 
United Nations Organisation had recently 
stated that there was 30 million children 
starving in Europe and 200 million people 
in the world short of food. 

Farmers had a great responsibility in 
this matter and delegates to the conference 
in particular had a responsibility to pass 
on their enthusiasm to those who were not 
as keen as Agricultural Bureau members to 
learn the most efficient methods. 

His Excellency congratulated the confer- 
ence on the wide scope of the activities on 
the programme and expressed his pleasure 
in declaring the proceedings officially open. 

* Moving a vote of thanks to His Excel- 
lency for opening the conference, Hon. E. 
H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agricul- 
ture, said that seldom had the State had a 
Governor with such an interest in primary 
industries. The Governor had given dele- 
gates scane very sound advice. At the pres- 
time all sections of the conununity had 
a duly to produce to the utmod. Primary 
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One of the Meny Out- 
door Sesiient which 
ere Feeturet of State 
Conferences. 


Mr. H. Graham Smith, 
Apiarist at the College 
explains winter con- 
ditions in a hive. 



producers had set an outstanding example 
to other sections. 

Mr. Graham said he hoped that next 
year additional accommodation would be 
available for delegates. He was pursuing 
a programme of development at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College and the Depart- 
ment's Experiment Farms which would 
make them of greater value to the rural 
industries. 

1948-49 General President 

DURING the Conference, Mr. J. R. 
Somers, of Nelungaloo, was elected 
General President of the Agricultural 
Bureau for the year 1948-49. 

He succeeds Mr. S. T. Parish, of 
Wallalong, who has occupied the posi- 
tion for the past three years. 


The Presidents Annual Report. 

In his annual report the General Presi- 
dent, Mr. S. T. Parish, said that the atten- 
dance of so many delegates, visitors and 
officials at the conference augured well for 
the future of the movement. It had been 
impossible to accept many who desired to 
attend. 

Prominent among divisional activities had 
been the attendance of 100 farmers at a 
field day at Mud^e, 250 men and women 
at a field dav at Foxground, 400 men and 
women at a farm mechanisation and orchard 


day at Arqadia, and some hundreds of 
farmers and junior farmers at a pasture and 
dairying field day at Raleigh. The number 
of local branches had increased by eighteen 
during the year, and district or sub-district 
councils had increased by three. Special 
mention was made of the development in 
the Clarence Division where there had been 
an increase to ten branches, while Nam- 
bucca River District Council, Bellinger 
River District Council and Dorrigo Sub- 
district Council had been formed. 

Youth Leadership Schools had been pro- 
moted by the Bureau at Hawkesbury Col- 
lege (60 young men and women in atten- 
dance), Lennox Head (30 young men and 
women in attendance), Newport — two (40 
young men at one, 28 young women at the 
other). The Newport School for young 
women was attended by interstate represen- 
tatives — from Queensland and South Aus- 
tralia — interested in promoting similar 
activities for their own farm youths. These 
courses of instruction in Chairmanship, 
Secretaryship, Public Speaking, Discussion 
Procedure, Play-reading, Debating, Consti- 
tutionalism, and so on, developed latent 
leadership qualities in young rural people 
who thereby proceeded better armed to 
accept citizenship responsibilities. 

Among its activities the State Advisory 
Council of the Agricultural Bureau had 
made a donation of £40 to Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College in lieu of the Bureau 

JPagm 393 
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Scholarship for 1947 and had renewed the 
Scholarship in 1948, the holder being Mr. 
A. L. Cannings of Tregeagle, Lismore. 

Items on the Programme. 

The programme for the Conference was 
wide in scope and varied in form of presen- 
tation, making it both educational and en- 
tertaining. It comprised indoor sessions 
devoted to addresses, discussions, debates 
and demonstrations, and outdoor sessions 
featuring crop and stock demonstrations, 
livestock judging contests, etc. At times 
separate sessions were devoted to particu- 
lar interests — e.g., women’s sessions and 
industry sessigns — and on occasions the 
delegates assembled in general sessions. 
Film projectors were freely used to illustrate 
many of the talks as well as to provide 
evening entertainment. 

A feature of the programme was the 
Farrer Session at which Professor Pres- 
cott was presented with the Farrer Medal, 
and delivered the 1948 Farrer Oration, the 
subject being “Our Advancing Knowledge 
of Soil Fertility.” 

The lighter sides of the Conference pro- 
gramme included plays presented by the 
Kuring-gai Theatre Guild and a social 
evening and dance. 

Among the well-known public men to 
address the Conference were Mr. C. V. 
Janes, Economist, whose subject was “The 
Role and Responsibilities of the Farmer”; 
Mr. L. V, Toyne, Agricultural Attache, 
U.S.A. Consulate, who spoke on “The 
Inevitable Drift”; and Mr. Gordon Munro, 
President of the Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ 


Society — “Beef Cattle Husbandry from 
Breeder to Feeder to Hook.” The subject 
of a debate which in itself was a lesson in 
debating technique was “That Primary 
Industries in Australia Should be Subsi- 
. dised” ; and a panel discussion was staged 
on the subject “Cereal Grain Industries in 
Relation to Livestock.” 

Women^s Interests. 

A programme of great variety was 
arranged for the special women’s sessions. 
These included talks and demonstrations by 
Miss Jean Stephens, Dietician of the 
Department of Public Health on “Colour on 
the Meal Table”; by Miss Nancy Foskett, 
Extension Officer of the Department of 
Agriculture and Mr. G. T. Betts on “When 
the Homemaker Goes Shopping”; by Mrs. 
Oppen of the Society of Arts and Crafts 
on “Colour and Design in Your Home and 
Work” ; by Mrs. W. E. Schowe of the Aus- 
tralian Missionary College, Cooranbong, on 
“The Humble Potato.” 

Other talks included those by Miss Lorna 
Byrne, Senior Extension Officer of the 
Department of Agriculture, on “Home Hob- 
bies”; by Miss Beryl Hearndon of the 
Associated Country Women of the World 
and Mrs. E. A. Coghlan of the Country 
Womens’ Association and the aims and 
Achievements of the A.C.W.W.”; by Miss 
N. Fish of the Occupational Therapy Train- 
ing Centre on “Occupations for the Family” ; 
by Dr. I. Sibire of the Child Guidance 
Clinic on “The Growing Boy and Girl” and 
by Mrs. C. McNamara of the New South 
Wales New Education Fellowship on 
“Parents’ Part in Education.” 


Short Refresher Courses for Ex-Servicmen at Yanco 
Experiment Farm. 


The following Short Refresher Courses for Ex- 
servicemen at Yanco Experiment Farm have been 
arranged to date : — 

Number 7 Course. — iith October to 3rd De- 
cember, 1948. 

No. 8 Course. — loth January, 1949, to 4th 
March, 1949. 

Ex-servicemen who have been discharged for 
less than one year who desire to attend a course 
may a^)ply to:— 

The Deputy Director Re-Establishment, 
Ministty of Pgst-War Reconstruction, 
Grace Buildings ;YorkTS|rcet, Sydney. 


All ex-servicemen who hold a Qualification 
Certificate under the War Service Land .Settle- 
ment Scheme, irrespective of the date of their 
discharge, are eligible for the course and should 
apply direct to the Deputy Co-Ordinator Rural 
Training, N.S.W.. Department of Agriculture. 
G.P.O. Box 36A, Sydney. 

The course includes farm management, elemen- 
tary veterinary science, animal production, and 
feeding. SpeckiHst groups are formed from stu- 
dents interested in sheep and wool, mixed farming, 
pig- and dairy-farming and horticulture. 
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ilV Every single 

^ ounce counts If 

you're harvesting flower seed. It’s a 
touchy operation. You know if your equip- 
ment can master this one, It can save many 

es of seeds, such 


as grasse^, legumes, small grains, peas and 


extra pounds of other typ 
nali 

beans. The 'Allis - Chalmers ALL - CROP 
Harvester Is the uncanny machine which 
is successfully handling thousands of acres 
of flower seeds, from sweet peas to tiny, 
fine-screen petunia seed. 


DO YOU HARVEST BY THE OUNCE? 


This same machine has saved 50% bushels 
of wheat per acre from a field which was 
about to be written off as a total loss. 
Dramatic, yes. But just another job for 
this versatile once-over harvester which can 
switch to any one of 106 different types of 
crops at the turn of a lever ! 

Allls-Chalmers pioneered the ALL-CROP 
Harvester — just as It has given to the farmers 
of the world many other Important FIRSTS 
In agricultural equipment and tractor power. 



HD5-NEW SMALLER TRACTOR WITH BIG TRACTOR DESIGN 

instant starting on Dieset fuel, modern 2-cyc/e Diesel power, and 
10^000 lb, drawbar pull makes this 37,4 D.B,H,P, tractor a 
dependable unit for economical performance on agricultural 
applications. 

fllUS ^ CHflUMERS 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
ROAD BUILDING MACHINERY 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS 


(or N.S.W., Victoria, Queensland and South 
Austratia ; TUTT-SRYANT PTY. UNITED — 
Tasmania! A. G. WEBSTER & SONS LTD., HoSart 
and Launceston Western Australia : 

WESTRALIAN TUTT-BRYANT RTY. LTD,, Perth. 


for Western Australia : WESTRALIAN FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE 
ltd. — South Australia : JOHN SHEARER & SONS PTY. LTD. ~ 
Victoria ! MITCHELL & CO. PTY. LTD. — N.S.W. ; MITCHELL- 
SHEARER FARM MACHINERY PTY. LTD. — Qld. : ENGINEERING 
SUPPLY CO. AUST. LTD. — Tasmania : A. G. WEBSTER & SONS LTD. 
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Si<;kie Biand GAMALENE Concen- 
trated Liquid Sheep Dip incotpotates 
the extraordinarily effective insecticide 
developed during the war, and now 
sold under the trade name of 
**Gammexane*’ (the gamma isomer of 
Benzene Hezachloride). Weight for 
weight, ten times more effective than 
D.D.T. for sheep dipping purposes, 
this organic insecticide is the most 


powerful yet discovered for the 
destruction of wool parasites. Its 
successful formulation as a sheep dip is 
the result of mote than two years’ 
intensive research work. Sickle Brand 
GAMALENE possesses properties un> 
attained by older types of sheep dip. 
Its efficiency has been proved by 
exhaustive laboratory tests and actual 
field trials. 


• GAMALENE it a nabh wnu/slon muy to 
m It cofitolfif no Ingrodlo nts of an odd or cmntic 
tolvontt and cannot infura tha wool, 
o Hiflily concantratad, 2^ foEofit of G4MA* 
L£N£ ora aufpdont for 1000 gdllom of woiA. 

Sickle Brand GAMALENE h packed in 10 pini 
cans (enough to make 500 gallons of wash) and 5 ^km 
drums (sufficient for 2000 gallons of wash)* 

Etvalopad and Manufactaiad SoMy by 

CoBUBOBwealdi Fsifilissrs and 
Chemicals Ltd. 

Rag* Officat dS William $t.« Malboiimat Cl 

Diitribyton for Victoria ant/ tho Hhorina: 
CommonwaaMi FertHlwft aad Chemtode U 

AC WHUam ^ ^ 

wm Wll tWi lTI MirGGEa 

Oictributort for NS.W» oiteept tho d/verlfie; 

Otasces, The ^ 


SSiyr 


Ce-opera thr e Sh e ari i^ to, Ui., 

41 Ymmg SCi^ Sydn e y * 
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THE ATHEL TREE (Tamarix (aphylla) articulata). 


Valuable for Shelter Belts 


In Western Districts. 


E. G. CUTHBERTSON, B.Sc.Agf., 
Agronomist. 

CONSIDERABLE interest it being taken m the 
taccessfnl use of the recently-introduced Athel 
Tree (Tamarix (aphylla) articulata) for wind- 
breaks to assist in reducing soil erosion in the 
western areas of the State. 

It b the purpose of thb article to set out 
some of the resiiltt achieved to date with thb 
species and to describe its propagation and 
cultivation. 

Wind erosion is a problem of major im- 
portance in the western districts of the 
State. Re-afforestation and re-establish- 
ment of the pasture cover are important 
factors in assisting to overcome it. 

Herbage plants are most satisfactorily 
established when the mechanical force of 
the wind has been reduced, its dust content 
lowered and its power to cause evaporation 
lessened. Individuals can assist in reclama- 
tion work and at the same time protect their 
properties by the extensive planting of wind- 
breaks and shelter belts in suitable locations. 
It is important, of course, that the vital 
sections of the properties such as the exist- 
ing pasture areas and the stock watering 
tanks be protected first. 

Choice of species is of vital importance 
when planting windbreaks. Deciduous trees 
for example are useless, even it mt: 
tions for their growth are perfect. Ever- 
green, drought-resistant, densely-leaved 
trees are required for western conditions; 
they should, if possible, make rapid growth 
ana proviae stuck leeo m arougnt times. 
Many native trees fulfil the primary con- 
siderations, but most are slow growers, 
particularly in r^ons of low rainfall. Land- 
holders in these areas will, therefdre, be 
very interested in the success of the Athel 





Fig. I.— Two-ye»r-old Athel Tree at Trangie. 

Twelve feet high. 


Tree (Tamar ix (aphylla) articulata) re- 
cently introduced from U.S.A. when used 
for wind protection purposes. 

Value Demonstrated in U.S.A. 

Athel trees were introduced into Arizona, 
U.S.A., from Algiers in 1911 and their use 
has spread over the whole of the south- 
west of the United States. In recent years 
they have been extensively used for wind- 
breaks and woodlots, providing shelter, 
fence posts and firewood. Smith* reports 
that nearly all new windbreaks in Arizona 
are planted to the Athel tree. It has been 
recommended as a windbreak for citrus 
groves in California since 1925 (Shamer). 

Introduction Into AnstraUa. 

Although other species of Tamarisk are 
fairly well known in Australia — Tamaxix 
gallica is used extensively in South Aus- 
tralia — the advent of the Athel tree was 
purely fortuitous. Herriot* reports that Mr. 
Essington Lewis, noticing the trees growing 
in California, brought specimens back with 
him and had them planted at Whyalla, 
South Australia. In 1936 cuttings were 
taken from Whyalla to the Albert Morris 
Park at Broken Hill, and cuttings from the 
resultant trees have been used for extensive 
plantings in Broken Hill and elsewhere. 

I^ogo 39S 
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Good Resiilti at Brokoa HiB. 

The very serious effect of dust, both on 
machinery and living conditions, has been 
considerably ^reduced by the protection 
afforded by the regeneration areas, which 
have been totally enclosed from stock around 
three sides of the town and on which pas- 
ture and shrub cover has become re-estab- 
lished. 

The planting of Athel trees has been of 
major value in checking the effect of sand 
blown from the mullock heaps of the mines. 
The ‘*sand,’' previously unchecked and en- 
croaching upon the town area, is now caught 
in dunes by the trees planted around the 
bases of the mullock heaps. These dunes 
are virtually anchored, little movement oc- 
curring. The trees survive this partial 
burial remarkably well, throwing out new 
shoots and roots close to the surface of the 
dune. 

It is possible' that shifting sand dunes in 
the north-west of the State may be stabilised 
by the use of this tree, but experiments are 
required to determine this point. 

Natural Habitat 

The genus Tamarix is a native of Central 
Asia and the Mediterranean regions, where 
some sixty species are recognised. These 
are mainly found in saline or alkaline situ- 
ations in the vicinity of lagoons, or on 
sterile, sandy areas typical of desert regions. 
However, species such as the English Tama- 
risk {Tamarix anglica), the Common or 
French Tamarisk (T, gallica) and the 
Chinese Tamarisk {T, chinensis) are readily 
adaptable to sandy loams and even well- 
drained garden soils (Mellor*). These spe- 
cies are deciduous, but because of their 
unique foliage and plumose, flowering spikes 
are in demand as ornamentals. 

The Athel tree is not as widely distributed 
as, for instance, is Tamarix gallica. Be- 
cause of its drought-resistance, its tolerance 
to alkaline and saline situations it is, how- 
ever, well suited to dry sandy regions. 
Smith,* writing of Arizonan conditions, 
states that the tree thrives best in a hot, 
dry climate with plenty of sun, in medium 
to light loams. Some growth has been ob- 
served even in river sands. While growth 
is best when abundant water is available, 
stands were found around abandoned home- 
steads in areas of low and erratic rainfall, 

y,i . 


Saitability of Western New Soatb Wales. 

Climatic conditions found in south-west- 
ern Arizona closely resemble those found in 
the western districts of this State, except 
that the rainfall is somewhat higher in New 
South Wales. Climatically, therefore, our 
inland conditions seem to be even more fav- 
ourable for the growth of Athel trees than 
those of Arizona. 

Red soils of inland New South Wales, the 
Barrier Range and the north-west appear 
to be eminently suited to the growth of 
this tree. Adaptability to soil variations is 
amply demonstrated by results of large- 
scale plantings at Broken Hill and smaller 
‘‘ornanientar' plantings elsewhere in the 
west. It is not yet known whether the 
tree could be grown successfully on the 
black, self-mulching soils that occur in some 
areas. The author has no personal know- 
ledge of such plantings and has been unable 
to find any reference to any, but the Athel 
tree does well on the grey soils of the 
Bourke district, similar in some respects to 
the true black soils. Extensive plantings on 
these soils cannot, therefore, be advised 
until suitability is known. Small pilot 
plantings could be made in positions where 
the trees could be observed easily. If the 
trees made good growth they would pro- 
vide sources of cuttings for any large- 
scale plantings that might be contemplated. 

Growth of the Trees. 

Under favourable conditions the tree 
grows rapidly, increasing in height from 
lo to 15 feet in a year. Rapid growth prob- 
ably cannot be expected in the western dis- 
tricts, except under irrigation, but a closely 
packed windbreak could be expected in from 
five to six years. Trees planted individually 
as ornamentals at Trangie have attained a 
height of 12 feet in two years, while some 
one-year-old trees are 8 feet high, 
i Because of its rapid growth and low 
branching habit Athel tree is used exten- 
sively in Arizona and California as a single- 
row windbreak. Better results would prob- 
ably be obtained under local conditions by 
its inclusion in a multiple-row windbreak 
if land is available. Windbreaks of the 
single-row type are usually only planted as 
special purpose breaks where cost of land, 
or smallness of the available area preclude 
the use of a mijltiple-row break ; e.g., around 
oi^chards or homesteads. In general Athel 
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tree should be used as a subsidiary row in 
a multiple-row break to provide rapid basal 
cover, and shelter to the slower-growing 
trees of the main row, which, in our inland 
conditions, are usually Eucalypts. 

Athel trees are also well suited for stock 
watering tank protection. For this purpose 
they should be planted in several rows on 
the windward sides of the tank, the result- 
ant break reduces evaporation and wind 
siltation considerably. 

Athel tree should be planted at lo-foot in- 
tervals whether in single- or in multiple- 
row windbreaks. In multiple-row breaks 
the trees of any one row should be planted 
so that they are opposite the spaces between 
trees of adjacent rows. 

Thorough preparation of the land is al- 
ways advisable. Very little attention is 
necessary after planting but it pays to give 
trees a good start. Anderson' recommends 
a shallow ploughing in autumn, followed by 
a deep cross ploughing and harrowing prior 
to planting out. If possible *‘hole” planting 
without previous soil preparation should be 
avoided. 

Where single-row windbreaks are 
planned, thorough soil preparation is essen- 
tial in order to minimise the risk of misses 
in the row. This is also important in the 


case of orchard breaks because of future 
cultivation. Extensive lateral root systems 
with no large tap root are formed under 
dry conditions. Athel trees will, therefore, 
compete with neighbouring orchard trees 
unless action is taken to prevent competi- 
tion. Shamel* advises trenching or sub* 
soiling between windbreaks and adjacent 
orchard trees. These measures must be car- 
ried out to a depth sufficient to cut all lateral 
roots. Trangie experience suggests that 
this is dangerous in the first year or so. 
Root disturbance in the first year at Trangie 
gave the trees a serious setback. 

Methods of Propagation. 

Propagation of Athel tree is by cuttings. 
These arc made from well-matured, current 
season’s wood of pencil thickness, from a 
tree not less than three years old. They 
should be about 8 inches long with the basal 
cut close to a bud and the top cut about 
54 inch above a bud. Cuttings can be 
planted directly without further treatment, 
but a quicker strike is usually obtained by 
the use of one of the proprietary hormone 
activators. If these are used the instruc- 
tions issued with the preparation should be 
strictly followed. 

Good strikes of cuttings can be obtained 
by planting in what is to be the permanent 
position of the tree, provided that it is 



Fig. Sinfle-row Windbreak of Athel Trees f or House Protection at Trangie. 

These I year-old trees .now 8 feet high, will need thinning they get older. Branches have been removed from the base. 
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possible to water adequately. Soil around 
cuttings should be kept moist until they are 
well established. This method has been very 
successfully used by the Zinc Corporation 
at Broken Hill. The practice recommended 
is to dig a hole 2 feet x 2 feet x 2 feet and 
fill with a mixture of 60 per cent, sand and 
40 per cent. loam. Cuttings are placed 
vertically in the centre of the hole, leaving 
about 3 inches projecting. Waterings should 
be sufficient to keep the soil continually 
moist. Young shoots will appear in from 
2 to 4 weeks, but in some cases may take 
longer. 



Fig. 3. — A Box of Cutting! Planted in Sleevet. 


Where it is not possible to water in situ 
plantings, cuttings should be struck in tins 
about the size of kerosene tins. These 
should be filled to within 3 inches of the 
top with the sand loam mixture described. 
Holes should be made in the tin to provide 
drainage. Cuttings are planted vertically, 
leaving about 3 inches projecting, and the 
soil should be kept moist until the cuttings 
are well established. 

When young trees are ready to be trans- 
ferred to their permanent position, i,e., 
when they are about i foot high, the bottom 
of the tin should be removed and the tin 
placed centrally in a hole 3 feet x 3 feet x 
2 feet deep. Punch some holes in the side 
of the tin and then replace the removed soil, 
packing firmly around the tin; water in. 
The soil surface around the tin should be 
left sauter-shaped to concentrate any rain- 
fall, Tins soon rust away and do not inter- 
fere with further growth of the tree. 

Galvanised iron sl^es may also be used 
to %old soil in Which to strike cuttix^. 
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These save space in the nursery, but young 
trees need more attention after planting out. 
Planting out is done when the trees are 
about 9 inches high in this case. 

Sleeves are made out of pieces of flat 
iron 12 X 15 inches, bent into the form of 
a cylinder 4 to 5 inches in diameter. These 
are placed in a wooden box and filled with 
the sand loam mixture. Cuttings are in- 
serted into the soil as before. When cut- 
tings are established and about 6 to 9 inches 
high they are transferred directly to the 
field. 

Field preparation is the same as for in 
situ plantings. Sleeves are easily removed 
without disturbing soil around the roots. 
Pack soil firmly around the young trees and 
water in. Trees will need watering at in- 
tervals until they become well established, 
that is, until they are about 12 to 18 inches 
high. Because of the extra attention re- 
quired this method should be used only 
when water and labour are readily available, 
such as in the vicinity of homesteads or 
stock tanks, or in places where irrigation is 
possible. 

When trees are 2 feet high prune to one 
selected shoot and stake. 

Athel trees are hardy and require little, 
if any, attention when they are established. 
Care in the initial stages, however, always 
pays dividends. Stock find the foliage very 
palatable so that it is advisable to protect the 
young tree in some way, either by fencing 
in the area temporarily, or use of individual 
tree guards, until the tree is big enough to 
withstand such defoliations. 

Admowledgmeiit. 

^ The author wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to Mr. R. G. Fisher and Mr. J. 
Scougall of the Zinc Corporation, Broken 
Hill, for permission to use the information 
in that company’s roneoed pamphlet, to Mr. 
Lindsay of Trangie and to the others who 
have taken an interest in this article and 
for the information they have so freely 
given, 

Utminra Cited. 

* Anderson, R. H.— 1945. Trees on the 
Farm. » N.I 5 .W. Dept. Agrk. Farmer’s Bult 
No. 167. 

{ContifUted m page 4^2.) ^ 
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Ufe-long protection front Rot 
White Ante, Borers, etc. 


HARDIPROOF 




Protect your Home, Furniture, Sheds, Posts, Fences, 
Underwater Timber, Hessian, etc. with HARDIPROOF 

Guaranteed to contain, a minimum of 20% Copper 
Napthenate 

Tested and proved under Government supervision — 
100% effective 

Buy from your Hardware Store or direct from the Sole Agents: 

DALGETY & COMPANY LIMITED 

(Inc. in England) 

15 Bent Street, Sydney 


ELECTRIC 




UGHTIIIG 


PLANTS 


i AMPLITE 

i FARM UGHTIN6 UNITS 


12 VOLT or 32 VOLT 



£ 62 - 10-0 SYDNEY 
(Batteries and Installation extra) 


300-320 wait Generator 
1 Aep. Petrel Engine 
Reliable Operation 
Eoonomloal to Run 


Full Particulars from 
Sole New South Wales Distributor 


RICHARD NOBLE 

DE MESTRE PLACE, SYDNEY 
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**M«thoxon 0 " it horailttt 
to grotset and coroalt but 
•ifectivo agointt a wido 
range of noxiout woods. 

''Mothoxono" it non-poiton- 
out. non-inflommoblo and 
non-corrotivo. 

**Mothoxono** it avoilablo 
lor contrd of WEEDS in 
CROPS. PASTURES bnd 
TURFS. 

Horo art a low of tho 
troublotomo woods do- 
stroyod by **Mothoxono*'— 

Bothurst and Noogoora 
bunt. Hoary erott. Nut 
grass. Bindwood. Wotor 
hyacinth. Horehound. Stog- 
gorwood. Stinkwgrt. Tcriout Thistlos ond tho 



FIRST STAGE 

The weed absorbs *'Meth- 
oxone*' which causes a 
serious physiological dis- 
turbance owing to the high 
concentration of tho hor- 
mone in the plant. 

SECOND STAGE 

The stems thicken and 
leaves become twisted and 
contorted. 

THTOD STAGE 

The foliage changes colour 
and the weed dies. Mean- 
while. cereal crops also 
sprayed are completely 
unharmed. 

eoasmon flat weeds of turf. 
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LAWNS, GREENS AND PLAYING FIELDS. 

The Establishment and Maintenance in Metropolitan Area. 

FINE TURF PLOTS AT BOTANIC GARDENS. 


{Concluded from page 296.) 


H. K. Richardson, B.Sc. A gr., Special Agronomist (Pastures).* 

TO demonstrate the relative values of the accepted turf grasses for various purposes and 
to obtain more accurate information on a number of introduced species, the Department 
has established a series of miniature lawns at the Botanic Gardens. 

In the first instalment of the article, in June issue, Mr. Richardson made general 
observations on these species. This month he discusses the points to be considered in the 
selection of grasses for various purposes and the cultural treatment involved in the 
establishment and maintenance of turf. 


Selecting Grasses for Particulai 
Purposes. 

Apart from its appearance, texture and 
turf-forming ability, a number of other 
|)oints must be considered wlien selecting 
a turf grass for a particular purpose. These 
are briefly discussed below. 

Amount of Maintenance Required — 
Bent grasses are much more attractive 
in appearance than the Couch grasses, but 
they are difficult and costly to maintain. 
They are also susceptible to fungous attack 
and require copious watering in the sum- 
mer months. For this reason, although they 
are used extensively on golf greens, they 
are not recommended for home gardeners 
in the Metropolitan Area. 

Climate , — Extremes of temperature are 
undesirable and the prevalance of frosts 
may be a deciding factor in the choice of 
a species or strain. Species that do well in 
lawns in Victoria may be definitely un- 
suited for Sydney Metropolitan conditions. 
The height above sea level lias a big in- 
fluence on the suitability of species. 

li’ater Supply . — Without an adequate 
water supply, the establishment of a lawn 
becomes very difficult but not hopeless, as 
some grasses do reasonably well under dry 
conditions. To bring a lawn to first-class 
condition, however, an adequate supply of 

*Since this article was written, Mr. Richard- 
son has been appointed Deputy Principal, Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College. 


water is essential. For this reason Bent 
grasses should never be sown where the 
water supply is uncertain or restricted in 
certain summer months. 

Soil . — Some species are particularly 
suited to light, sandy soils: others prefer 
a fairly heavy loam. Most soils can be 
made to suit the needs of a particular grass ; 
to do this the top six inches of soil should 
be brought to the correct texture for the 
species chosen. Unless it is intended to 
correct the soil, choose a species suited to 
the soil ; in any case make sure that the 
soil drainage is good. 

Availability of Supplies of Seed, Turf, 
etc . — Some species and strains must be 
propagated by roots or runners. In other 
cases, the seed is difficult to obtain. Before 
deciding on a particular grass, ensure that 
seed or roots are available. 

Susceptibility to Fungous Attack .^ — The 
Bent grasses are readily attacked by the 
fungous diseases dollar spot and brown 
patch. The control of these diseases is 
costly and requires constant inspection of 
the lawns or greens. Unless home garden- 
ers are prepared to devote the necessary 
attention to them, they are not recom- 
mended to sow Bent grasses. 

Brown patch and dollar spot are usually 
recognised by the presence of yellowish- 
brown patches on the grass. The size of 

tFor further detail for control of brown patch 
and dollar spot, see departmental pamphlet, 
‘*Brown Patch of Turf,” Plant Disease Leaflet 
No. 73. 
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these spots may vary from i inch in dia- 
meter to many inches, depending on the 
particular disease present. Before the 
brown patches develop, however, the pre- 
sence of these diseases can be recognised by 
inspecting the turf when the dew is still on 
the ground. They then show up as white 
cobwebby strands. This is the best stage 
at which to treat them. 

The recommended treatment for these 
fungous diseases is to spray the whole of 
the area of turf with a mixture of calomel 
(mercurous chloride) and corrosive subli- 
mate (mercuric chloride) ; ozs. of each 
of these chemicals should be mixed with 
50 gallons of water. This quantity is suffi- 
cient to treat 1,060 square feet of lawn. 
Care should be taken to stir the mixture 
continuously whilst applying, as calomel is 
insoluble in water and must be kept in sus- 
pension. The cost of the chemicals to treat 
1,000 square feet is approximately 2s. 6d. 
It may be necessary to treat the area several 
times during the critical period, which 
normally occurs during late summer. 

Suitability of the Grass. — A grass 
selected for use on putting or bowling 
greens must be able to stand up to the play- 
ing conditions for which it is intended. 
The appearance of a grass is not always 
an indication of its ability to withstand 
traffic. 

Establislmiait and Maintoiance 
of Turf. 

Consideration having been given to the 
selection of a suitable species, attention to 
the following cultural treatments will re- 
duce to a minimum most of the risks asso- 
ciated with the establishment and main- 
tenance of satisfactory turf. 

Good Drainage is the First Essential . — 
Most fine turf grasses require good soil 
drainage. While deep, sandv soils are 
naturally well drained, clay soils often re- 
quire some form of artificial drainage. Any 
defect in this regard should be corrected 
before commencing to prepare the top soil 
for sowing. 

The usual indications of a badly-drained 
soil are the presence of weeds and moss 
and un^ithy growth of the turf grass. 
In extreuie cases the $oil has a sponge-like 
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feel. To overcome this condition it is neces- 
sary to instal some system of drainage to 
remove the excess moisture in the soil. 

Agricultural pipes are usually used for 
this purpose. These may be 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter, depending on the area to be 
drained. When laying the pipes, it is cus- 
tomary to set them out according to the 
‘‘herringbone’^ system, which consists of 
main pipe lines joined at an angle of ap- 
proximately 40 degrees by lateral pipe lines. 
The laterals should be laid diagonally across 
the likely direction of flow of soil water so 
as to drain as much water as possible. The 
spacing of laterals will vary in different 
soils, but they should be approximately 10 
to 18 feet apart. 

Pipes may be laid at a depth of 18 inches 
to 2 feet, but should be set so that there is 
a fall of I in 100 (for small areas) towards 
the outlet. Before covering the pipes, it 
is advisable to test the drains by pouring 
water in them at the highest level so that it 
can be seen that they are functioning satis- 
factorily. Attention should be paid to the 
disposal of excess drainage water. 

Prepare the Soil Well Beforehand. — The 
best lawns and greens are established on 
sandy loams. Excellent turf can be grown 
in these soils provided adequate water and 
fertiliser is supplied. Many failures have 
occurred on the northern side of Sydney 
Harbour, mainly because the soils gener- 
ally in this region are heavy clays and as 
such are unsuitable for the growth of turf 
grasses. In most cases they require the 
addition of lime- or dolomite (approximately 
50 to 100 lb. per thousand square feet of 
lawn), sand and organic matter. These 
materials should be incorporated in the top 
4 to 6 inches of soil prior to sowing. 

See that the Lawn Receives Adequate 
Sunlight. — Although some species of turf 
grass are more tolerant of shade than others, 
all turf grasses require considerable sunlight 
for satisfactory growth. Where the situa- 
tion is too shady, the turf is always thin and 
rapidly becomes infested with moss and* 
other weeds. While moss and some weeds 
may be temporarily removed by the use of 
chemicals, they will re-appear unless the 
cause of .Jading is removed. In some in- 
stances, it is not only impracticable ^t also 
undesirable to remove the cause of sliding. 
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which may be an ornamental tree or build- 
ing; in cases such as these, it should not 
he expected that satisfactory turf can be 
established. 

A Weed is a Plant Growing Out of Place. 
— Once a lawn or green is established, it 
is often expected to remain in situ indefin- 
itely. With this fact in mind, therefore, no 
attempt should be made to plant an area 
to turf until it is apparent that all weed 
seeds present in the soil have been germin- 
ated and killed. 

The intended area should be well culti- 
vated before sowing. To encourage weed 
seed to germinate, frequent waterings should 


troduces weed seeds. When topdressing 
an area, see that the soil comes from an 
area comparatively free of weed seeds. 

Seed Should be Sown at Correct Depth. 
— Seed of all turf grasses is very small. 
Many failures have resulted from sowing 
at too great a depth. Seed should not be 
sown deeper than inch, and once sown 
should be kept well watered. 

Establishment by Roots, Runners o'^ 
Sods. — In certain cases where it is not pos- 
sible to obtain seed of some grass species, 
it is necessary to establish the turf by roots, 
runners or sods. Turfing the whole area 
by using sods is an expensive procedure and 



Diagram of Drainage Systems for Small Areas. 

(a) Ground falls from A to D. 

{h) Ground falls from B to C. 

(c) Groiuid falls from AB to CD or does not slope 

[Afur Beale, 


be carried out. As each crop of weeds ap- 
pears and before the plants have an oppor- 
tunity to set seed, they should be destroyed 
by digging in. In some cases, it may be 
necessary to destroy several crops of weeds, 
but care and attention in the early stages 
of preparation will pay dividends at a later 
date. 

Some seed as purchased contains many 
weed seeds. Only the best quality seed 
should be purchased from reputable seed 
firms. Soils used for top dressing often in- 


money may be saved by simply using small 
sods several inches square and placing them 
approximately 6 inches apart. 

Another method of establishing turf is 
by the use of roots or runners. These should 
be sprigged into the ground so that they are 
6 inches apart in each direction. A method 
used by certain contractors to turf bowling 
greens is to chaff up couch grass runners 
with a single blade chaff cutter. This mat- 
erial is spread over the whole surface and 
lightly covered with soil to a depth of 

P€ig€ 401 
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J 4 inch. With all three methods, the soil 
should be kept moist by frequent watering 
until the grass is established. 

Time to Sow or Plant. — Some grasses 
only grow during the warmer months. 
Others grow better in the cooler months 
of the year. The grass that is selected 
should be sown at the correct season of 
the year. Summer-growing grasses, such 
as couch, should be sown from October 
until February, whereas winter-growing 
grasses such as Bent grass do best when 
sown at the latter end of February. 

Use Fertilisers and Use Them Sensibly, 
— At the time of sowing or planting the 
soil should receive an application of a com- 
plete fertiliser. The fertiliser recommended 
is one containing six parts sulphate of am- 
monia, three parts superphosphate and two 
parts muriate of potash. The rate of appli- 
cation recommended for this fertiliser is 
approximately 8 lb. per thousand square 
feet. 

This fertiliser treatment should be re- 
peated each year at the commencement of 
the growing period of the particular species. 
For couch, this will be September-October ; 
for Bent grasses, February-March, depend- 
ing on seasonal conditions. 

Summer-growing grasses such as couch 
should receive applications of sulphate of 
ammonia at intervals of 6 to 8 weeks 
throughout the growing season. The. rate 
of application recommended is 3 lb. per 
thousand square feet. These applications 


may commence in October and continue 
until the end of March. They should not be 
continued into the cooler months of the 
year as this will only encourage winter- 
growing weeds. 

Winter-growing grasses such as Bent 
should receive the same fertiliser treatment 
as that recommended for couch, except that 
applications of sulphate of ammonia should 
be confined mainly to the cooler months of 
the year, i.e., March to September. For 
these latter grasses, only sufficient sulphate 
of ammonia should be applied during the 
summer months to keep the grass healthy, 
as excessive use of nitrogenous fertilisers in 
the warmer months encourages the growth 
of couch grass and renders the Bent, etc., 
more liable to fungous disease. 

The thin, unhealthy appearance of many 
metropolitan lawns and greens is almost 
entirely due to the failure to use fertilisers, 
or at least, to use them intelligently. In 
most cases they could be transformed bv 
the eflicient use of fertilisers, together with 
adequate watering. 

Use Water Intelligently. — It is prefer- 
able to apply water in the form of a few 
heavy applications, rather than frequent, 
light waterings. Water penetrating to a 
good depth in the soil encourages the 
development of a deep root system, where- 
as surface water that only penetrates a 
little distance results in a shallow root sys- 
tem, rendering the plants more susceptible 
to drought injury. 


The Athol Tree — continued from page 398. 


* Herriott, R. I.— 1942. 'The Athel 
Tree — An Evergreen Tamarisk ” South 
Aust. Journal of Agriculture, Vol. 45. 

* Mellor, Olive. — 1943. "Garden En- 
cyclopedia. Australian Gardening of To- 
day.’* Edited by W. A. Shum. Sun News- 
Pictorial, Melbourne. 


* Shamel, a. D., Pomeroy, C. S. and 
Caryl, R. E. — 1925. "Citrus Fruit Grow- 
ing in the South-west.” U.S.D.A. Farmer’s 
Bull. No. 1447. 

• Smith, G. E. P.— 1941. "Creosoted 
Tamarisk Fence Posts.” University of 
Arizona Tech. Bull. No. 92. 


Grain sorghum has again shown its adaptability 
to irrigation in inland areas bv high yields ob- 
teined in a variety trial at Yanco Experiment 
Farm:' The highest 3rield^ in the trial, 112 bushels 

|^^l« 40^ 


per acre, icame from a new variety, Caprock. It 
was followed by Plainsman, 102 bushels per acre; 
Wheatland Milo, 04 bushels; Westland, 83 bushels; 
Martin, 82 bushels; and JCo/o, 81 54 . bushels. 
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FAMOUS WHEREVER SHEEP 
ARE MECHAHICALLY SHORN 

From Australia to Brazil, from Mexico to the 
wool-growing countries of Europe, or wherever 
sheep are mechanically shorn, the "Little i 
Wonder" is used more extensively than any I 
other shearing plant. ^ 

The "Little Wonder" is the ideal self-contained ^ 
two-stand plant for the small grazier or 
contractor. 

Note these katures: 

• Semi-porfable or portable. 

e Cooper Patented Bracket Arm 
Assembly, incorporating fast and 
loose pulleys, with ^Tumbling 
Tommy” mechanism. 



• Fitted with famous E.B. Handpieces. 

• Single-ended plain Bearing Grinder, 
with fast and loose pulleys. 

• Powered by the most advanced 
design 3 h.p. engine. 


LITTLE WONDER 

2-STAND SHEARING PLANT 


Send for complete details and specifications to. 

COOPiR ENGINEERING CO. PTY. 

P.O. BOX 39. MASCOT 


LIMITED 


78.FP.7N 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Branch Series No. 4 


The Teller 



Mr. G. W. Clarke^Hall, D.F.C. 

Teller, Lake Grace (W.A.) Branch. Joined 
the Bank in 1931. Served five years with 
the R.A.A.F. 


G enerally, the best-known 

man in any Branch of the 
“Wales” is the teller, with whom 
nearly every client comes into 
contact. 

You will have admired the ease 
with which the teller handles cash, 
his familiarity with the signatures 
of many customers, his cheerful 
greeting and his willingness to 
assist you. 

The teller’s job calls for more 
than a pleasing manner. He must 
handle large sums of cash with 
speed and accuracy and he needs 
a sound knowledge of the law 
relating to cheques. “Wales” 
tellers are chosen for their 
personality and ability. 


Consult and use — 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


lne«rporat«4 in Hnw Seutli Wolni with limited liability 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


THE DRIFT TO THE CITIES. 


IS IT A BAD THING? 


DIFFICULTY in obtaining suitable labour on many farms in New South Wales 
during recent years has redirected attention to what h^s commonly become known 
as *'the drift to the cities," Statements are frequently made to the effect that the 
drift of the farm people to the cities is threatening Australia’s future, that rural 
industries are being robbed of their labour force, and that the only salvation lies 
in stopping the flow of labour to the towns and turning it back to whence it came, 
namely the farms, 

A superficial glance at the movements in population in this country during 
recent decades appears to provide support for such statements. The birthrate is 
considerably higher in rural areas than in the cities, but in spite of this, betzveen 
1921 and 1947 the rural population of Australia rose by only 25 per cent, as against 
a rise of 65 per cent, in the population of metropolitan areas. But more significant 
still is the fact that between the same years the number of persons engaged in 
rural industries actually fell by approximately 18 per cent. Any increase in the 
rural working population was restricted to the country towns. 

By far the most striking feature has been the tendency for more and more 
people to migrate to the larger cities. But is this a serious problem as' far as 
agriculture is concernedf Is the drift to the cities detrimental to the economy in 
general and to the prosperity of farmers in particular? Is the drift to the cities, 
which has been taking place for many decades, the real cause of the present short- 
age of labour on a number of farms in New South Wales? 


PopElation and Agricnltare. 

Reference to the position in other coun- 
tries throws some light on these interesting 
questions. The figures shown in Table I 
illustrate that, without exception, countries 
with a high standard of living, like the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, have only a 
surprisingly small proportion of their people 


working on farms. This applies even to 
countries with large export surpluses of 
primary products, like Australia and New 
Zealand. On the other hand, countries with 
a low standard of living, like Italy and Japan, 
have a very large proportion of their bread- 
winners engaged in farming. 
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Table I. 



Average 





Real 

Percentage Breadwinner! 


Income per 

engaged in 


Head 




Country. 

i935'34, of 

♦ Pri- 

t Sec- 

tTer- 


Working 

Population. 

Interna- 
tional Units. 

miry 

Indus- 

ondary 

Indus- 

tiary 

Indus- 


tries. 

tries. 

tries. 

U.S.A 

1.368 

J9*3 

31*1 

49*6 

Canada 

1.337 

34*5 

23*2 

42*3 

New Zealand 

s 2 U 2 

27-1 

24*2 

48-7 

Great Britiin 

1.069 

6*4 

43*9 

49*7 

Switzerland 

1,018 

21-3 

44*9 

32*8 

Australia 

980 

*4‘4 

- 9.4 

46*2 






Japan 

Poland 

353 

35 a 

50*3 

1 6 r 6 

19*5 

18*0 

30*2 

20*3 

Italy 

343 

4a*9 

31-1 

26*0 

U.S.S.R 

285 

74*1 

15*4 

10*5 

Bulgaria 

284 

67*3 

17*4 

15*3 

India 

110 

6 . *4 

14*4 

23*2 


* Farming, Forestry, Fishing, 
t Mining, Building, Factories. 

X Commerce, Transport and Services. 


Furthermore, as the standard of living in 
various countries in the world has increased, 
the proportion of persons engaged in prim- 
ary industry has declined. This is illus- 
trated with four typical examples in Table 
II, which shows the percentage of total 
breadwinners engaged in agriculture, and 
the average real incomes, in U.S.A., Great 
Britain, Australia and Japan as at approxi- 
mately. 1890, 1910 and 1930. 

Table IL 


Country, 

1 

Percentage of Total 
Breadwinners Engaged 
in Agriculture. 

Approximate Average 
Real Incoma Expressed 
in International Unity. 

1890 

1910 

1930 

*890 

X910 

1030 

U.S,A. ... 

46 

32 

22 

1 

960 

X2XO 

X400 

Britain ... 

xo 

8 

6 

750 

900 

XXOO 

Australia ... 

31 

30 

27 

630 

720 

930 

Japan 

77 

61 

53 

70 

zoo 

300 


Why should this trend be consistent with 
a rising standard of living in a country like 
Australia? There are two aspects to this 
problem. 

1. The Demand for Farm Products. 

To keep alive, people need an income 
large enough to buy their basic needs, e.g., 
clothing and cheap foods such as bread, 
potatoes and meat. These we may call 
essentials, because they are man’s minimum 
needs. But once these needs are satisfied 
tlie denaand for more food does not increase 
very much. People then do not want a 
much greater bulk of food. They will, of 
cours^, seek a greater variety and tend to 
substitute some of the more expensive foods 
'Put# ''464 _ 


like milk, eggs and butter for cheaper and 
more basic types. But most of their surplus 
money will be spent on manufactured goods 
other than foodstuffs, and on such services 
as travel, amusements, education, etc. 

This is exactly the position in Australia 
to-day, and before the war was also the case 
in most of the world’s markets within the 
range of the Australian primary producer 
at the existing costs of production. Further- 
more, both in Australia and in the overseas 
countries which buy most of Australia’s 
exports of primary products, population is 
increasing only at a very slow rate. The 
result is that with any further ri.se in real 
incomes in this country only about one 
quarter of that rise will be spent on farm 
products. A similar position will hold 
again in our main overseas markets when 
world production and trade return to nor- 
mal. More and more labour will tend to be 
absorbed by secondary and tertiary indus- 
tries in this country in order to meet the 
more rapidly growing demand for their 
products and services. 

But there has been quite a significant rise 
in population in this country, and also a 
considerable expansion in the export of 
primary products over recent decades. 
(See Table III). Under these conditions, 
why has the number of persons engaged in 
farming actually declined? 

Table III. 


Trends in Exports of Farm Products; 
Population ; and Primary Industry's 
Labour Force. (Australia). 




Average 10 years ended 



1920/21 

1 1930/31 1 

1940/41 

Eb^orts: 

Wool (Greasy) ... 
Beef 

Mutton 

Lamb 

Wheat 

Butter 

... Million lb. 
... 000 Tons 
... 000 Tons 
... 000 Tons 
...Mil. Bus. 
... Million lb. 

604*32 

76-78 

36*05 

14*35 

44’56 

6r46 

802-53 

73*83 

X5-10 

23*49 

71*76 

106-39 

898*34 

97*30 

i8*73 

69*00 

78-55 

220*67 

Total Population ... 

... million 
persons 

4*95 

6*05 

6*79 

Total persons engaged in pri- 
mary industry* . . , ’000 per- 
sons 

453*94 

441*53 

425*60 


* Excluding pastoral industry in Queensland. 


2 . Increating Ontpat per WoAer in Acricahnre. 

Along with the increasing opportunities 
for employment in secondary and tertiary 
industries to meet the dianging demands of 
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a rising standard of living, great progress 
has been made in farming efficiency. On 
the average each farmer in New South 
Wales to-day cultivates about three-quarters 
as much again as his father did in 1914. 
The production of milk and wool per person 
engaged in these types of farming has 
increased by more than 50 per cent. 
Improved methods resulted in agriculture 
being able to meet past expansion in the 
demand for farm products, without an 
increase in its labour force. 

This does not mean that the farmer to- 
day is necessarily a better man than his 
father. The present day farmer worries 
less about transport and marketing prob- 
lems; he uses tractors instead of horses; 
and he purchases many materials which his 
father spent time producing on the farm. 
In other words, he is becoming a production 
spedalist ; with the adoption of modern 
methods his labour requirements are being 
continually reduced. 

A declining number of farmers and farm 
workers has in the past been conducive to 
increasing efficiency. Furthermore as 
labour costs in Australia’s primary indus- 
tries amount to approximately 50 per cent, 
of the total costs, it is unlikelv that greater 
efficiency in future is to be attained by the 
use of more labour. And it is only by 
reducing costs of production that Australia 
can hope to obtain permanently a greater 
share of the world’s markets for primary 
products without lowering farm incomes and 
the general standard of living in the 
country. 

What is the Real Meaninfir of the Drift to the 
Cities? 

The drift to the cities is merely a reflec- 
tion of the expanding needs for*^ labour in 
secondary and tertiary industries. In order 
to support a rising standard of living, it is 
essential that these needs be satisfied. 

The reasons why the drift of population 
in Australia is towards the cities are 
simply : — 

1. Secondary and tertiary industry have 
tended to develop in the cities. 

2. The birthrate is considerably higher 
in country areas than in the cities. 

3. The slow rate of increase in the 
demand for more farm products, coupled 
with rapid improvements in farm mechanisa- 


tion and farming methods are tending to 
reduce the labour requirements of primary 
industry. 

Obviously the solution to the problem of 
more and more people accumulating in the 
cities, is not to reverse the movement of 
workers from the farms to secondary and 
tertiary industries, but rather to decentra- 
lise secondary industry. 

In fact the question might well be asked : 
“Has the movement of labour from primary 
to secondary and tertiary industries been 
rapid enough in the past?” If this were 
not the case it is likely that the relative 
earnings of farmers would be lower than 
those earned in other occupations. That is, 
too many would be seeking a share of the 
gross income from primary industries. 
Furthermore an excess of labour in this 
sense would impede the adoption of 
improved techniques and increased efificiency 
in the industry. 

Such a possibility should not be over- 
looked. In the U.S.A., for example, before 
the war the relative earnings of persons 
engaged in farming was only approximately 
40 per cent, of that in other industries. It 
is quite commonly agreed in that country 
that the problem of excess labour in agricul- 
ture, particularly in the southern areas is a 
very serious one. The problem, it is 
believed, has resulted from a failure on the 
part of other industries to offer such expand- 
ing opportunities and security of employ- 
ment as would attract this surplus labour 
from the land. 

In Australia the average earnings in 
primary industry as a whole, and other 
industries have been fairly comparable in 
the past. However, during the thirteen years 
ended 1940-41, while the average earning 
in all types of farming taken together was 
£330 per annum, the average in the pastoral 
industry was £580 per annum but in the 
dairying and agricultural industries only 
£233 and £214 per annum respectively. 
There is a reason to believe, therefore, that 
in the latter two industries there has been 
excess labour in the sense that — 

(a) From the point of view of the stan- 
dard of living in the country as a whole, 
some of their labour could have been more 
profitably employed in other work. 

{b) In these industries, the adoption of 
improved techniques has not taken place 
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rapidly enough for maximum efficiency to 
be achieved. 

The Present Shortage of Labour on Farms. 

It is essential not to confuse the present 
shortage of farm labour with the funda- 
mental trend of a declining proportion of 
persons engaged in farming. The latter 
as we have seen is a necessary condition 
of a rising standard of living. 

The shortages of farm labour in recent 
years resulted from the very rapid move- 
ment of rural manpower to munitions, 
industries and the armed Services during 
the early part of the war. The number of 
persons engaged in farming in New South 
Wales fell by 19,300 (14 per cent.) between 
1939 and 1943. This decline was much 
more rapid than would normally have 
occurred as a result of the long term trend 
of drift to the cities. The war trend too, 
was largely of a temporary nature. By 
1947 30 per cent, of the loss had been 
made up, and the numbers are still increas- 
ing. 

In total the present shortage of rural 
labour is not as acute as particular reports 
and examples might indicate. The real 
shortage is of experienced, good quality 
labour, that is, labour for which the 
farmer is prepared to pay the ruling level 
of wages. It is also important to remember 
that during recent years shortages of 
materials and machinery have hampered the 
adoption of improved farming methods and 
that this has accentuated the labour problem. 


Actually, the wartime shortage of labour 
has been an incentive to farmers to adopt 
mechanisation and other labour-saving 
methods and in all probability the pre-war 
number of persons engaged in farming will 
never be recorded again. On the basis of 
history this will be merely a sign of progress. 

The Best Potential Labour Must Be Retabed 
on Famu. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear 
that at least apart from the present and 
temporary shortage of rural labour, the 
long term decline in the numbers of persons 
engaged in farming has not been detrimental 
to primary industry. What is needed is not 
a numerically strong primary industry, but 
an economically healthy one; that is, an 
industry capable of returning its members 
an income comparable with that earned in 
other sections of the economy. 

The extent of the drift to the cities is of 
little importance to agriculture. But what is 
very important is the type of potential rural 
worker and farmer who responded to the 
‘‘call of the city.^' Farming is a business 
which has a complicated and variable nature, 
and to be managed efficiently it must 
attract and retain the best of its potential 
labour force. In the past this has not been 
the case. “Talent erosion’* of farm people 
has been perhaps equally as serious to the 
industry as a whole as has been the more 
easily seen soil erosion. — Wyn. F. Owen, 
Economics Research Officer. 


Production of Registered Commercial Hybrid Make Seed. 


The Department of Agriculture has extended 
until 17th September the closing date lor receipt 
of applications by farmers who desire to partici- 
pate in the scheme for the production of registered 
commercial hybrid maize seed. 

Trials in this State have shown the yield in- 
creases the result from the use of hybrid seed. 
The scheme will enable growers to produce regis- 


tered commercial hybrid seed from inbred seed 
maize or single cross hybrid seed raised by the 
Department for distribution to growers. 

Details of the conditions which govern this 
scheme were published in the June issue of the 
Agricultural Gazette, and are available on applica- 
tion to the Department 


FILING COVERS for the Agricultural Gazette 

Art obtabttthie from— 

Price 3s. 6«l. each Di^rtment of Agriculture 

(posted) Sox 36A, O.P.O., Sydney 


fmg0 iMtt 
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FETTER ENGINES 



BRITISH BUILT RUGGEDLY CONSTRUCTED 

ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR THE MAN 
ON THE LAND 

For Pumps, Grinders, Milking Machines, Saws, Separators 
Shearing Plants, ChafFcutters, Sprayers, etc. 

Fetter Engines ensure low running costs at maximum 
capacity, are easily portable, quick starting, smooth running 
and give unfailing service in all temperatures. 


See your local Buzacott Agent 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 


Phon. MA63II 


7-1 1 Market Street, Sydney 


B 
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SPRAY 

and be SAFE 

And the ideal method is with a NEVERTIRE 
Orchard Spray Plant. 

They reach the topmost branches and leaves 
with effective force using an insecticide and 
liberate the spray with mist-like density to 
combat fungicidal disease. 

A special fixture is the pressure control 
and unloading device wh!ch instantaneously 
relieves the engine of pressure load when the 
spray nozzles are cut off. 

There’s a model to meet your needs, Engine 
or Tractor-powered to suit your Tractor. 

“D.G.M. NEVERTIRE” 

ORCHARD SPRAY PLANTS 


Illustrated is the new 
“0.C.A1. Nevertire* 
Tractor-powered model. 
(Regd. Design No. 
22216). Vats up to 
300 gal. capacity. 



Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Maiioch House, IQ-M Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

Branches at : IB Bayiis Street, South Wasga, 79 Keen Street, Llamore, and 
S3 Hunter Street West: WIckhartt, Newcastle 
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FRUITGROWING. 

SUPERFICIAL SCALD OF GRANNY SMITH 

APPLES. 


H. Broadfoot, Deputy Chief, Division of Horticulture and E. ('. Whittaker, Fruit Officer. 

THE Granny Smith apple b grown very extensively in New Sonth Wales, and does weH 
in all the chief apple-growing districts. 

On the whole the cropping b regular and the production compares very favourably 
with that of any other variety of apple grown in the State. To the producer it b 
amongst the most profitable of apples^ not only because of the foregoing qualities, but 
because, m addition, it b an excellent export varbty, keeping well in common and cold 
storage — much longer, of course, in cold storage. 

When held in cold storage for long periods, however, the Granny Smith apple 
becomes very susceptible to scald, and if provbion b not made to guard against thb 
trouble, heavy losses may result. 


There is a heavy and increasing produc- 
tion of Granny Smith apples in this State, 
as in other States of the Commonwealth, an<l 
in view of the popularity of this variety on 
our own and oversea markets, every possible 
effort should be made to present this apple 
to the consumer in the best possible condi- 
tion. If effective steps are not taken to 
prevent scald in Granny Smith apples which 


are to be held for long periods in cold stor- 
age, adverse results are likely to follow, 
especially in the sales of this apple late in 
the season. 

What b Scald? 

It may be well, before proceeding, to state 
briefly what scald is, and to describe its 
effects upon the fruit. Scald has been 
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found on other varieties of apples such as 
Rome Beauty, Delicious, Statesman, etc., 
but not nearly to the same extent as on 
Granny Smith.* 

Apple scald may be defined as a super- 
ficial brown discolouration of the skin. It 
occurs upon the fruit in storage, or after 
removal from storage. Investigators report 
it as resulting from the deleterious effects 
upon the epidermal tissues of gases given 
off from the apple. 

Scald usually affects only the surface 
layers of cells, but in later stages it may 
extend into the flesh cells. Scald may occur 
in small spots, or on a small portion of the 
surface, or over the whole area giving the 
apple a tinted brown appearance. It may 
develop on fruit in store, or even fruit 
apparently quite sound at the time of 
removal may develop heavy scald within a 
few days or more after removal. 

This latter characteristic, in particular, 
makes the incidence of scald a serious matter 
from the marketing point of view, as, very 
often, fruit is taken from the cool store in 
apparently excellent condition, only to 
develop heavy scald in anything from two 
to ten days after removal. Thus, a grower 
may forward his fruit to market in all good 
faith, believing it to be a good, blemish-free 
sample. Yet in a day or two, when it has 
had time to reach the retailer, it may have 
developed scald to such an extent as to be 
more or less unsaleable. 

Oy-impregnated Wraps Control Scald. 

Experiments conducted by the Depart-* 
ment have given conclusive proof that prac- 
tically lOO per cent, control of scald can be 
effected by the use of oil-impregnated wraps, 
and it has been the standard practice for 
years in this State to oil-wrap all Granny 
Smiths intended for cool storage for any 
length of time. Generally speaking, the 
output of this variety from New South 
Wales stores has been highly satisfactory 
so far as the incidence of superficial scald 
is concerned. 

However, several points in the picking 
and storage of Granny Smiths play an 
important part in the development of scald, 
and it is the intention here to deal with 
each in turn. 

Maturity. 

Maturity is one of the most important 
factora in, the storage life of any apple, and 
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particularly Granny Smith intended for long 
storage. The more immature the Granny 
is when stored the more chance there is of 
severe scald developing, but, on the other 
hand, if the apples are over-mature when 
picked, there is a good chance that they will 
yellow up considerably in store — to the 
detriment of their sales value later on, as 
the trade nowadays demands a good green 
colour in Granny Smith. 

However, owing to this demand for 
green-coloured Granny Smiths, there has 
been an increased tendency amongst some 
growers during the past few years to pick 
the apples more and more on the green or 
immature side. 

Obviously it is of little use to retain a 
good green colour if the apples show a high 
percentage of scald or lack flavour on 
account of immaturity after removal from 
the cool store. 

Of the three evils, viz., scald, immaturity 
and yellow colour, the last mentioned is by 
far the least serious. 

Packing Bare or in Plain Wraps. 

It has been demonstrated by tests over 
several seasons that the Granny Smith will 
develop little or no scald for limited periods^ 
if packed either bare or in ordinary plain 
sulphite wraps — ^provided it is reasonably 
mature when picked. Plain wraps exercise 
little or no control over scald, and hence so 
far as this trouble is concerned the fruit 
may just as well be packed bare. 

In the case of highland-grown Granny 
Smith, the period during which it is reason- 
ably safe to cool rtore this type of fruit is 
limited to three or four months, and the 
apples should be removed from the store by 
the end of July at the very latest. 

It is suggested, therefore, that if for any 
reason oiled wraps should be in short supply,, 
all fruit not suitable for long storage, such 
as that from young and very lightly cropped 
trees, large over-grown fruit, '‘D'* grade^ 
and even some ^‘good’' samples could be 
treated in this fasWon and marketed early, 
thus leaving the oiled wraps for the better- 
class fruit capable of being held until late 
in the season. 

Delayed Storage. 

It has been the general practice in the 
past ta hold Granny Smith in common stor- 
age for varying periods. This peripd of 
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TOP QUALITY TOMATOES 

Most tomato growers have long been aware of the outstanding quality of RUMSEYS 
TOMATO SEED. That reputation has been achieved only by close personal attention 
to “ Mother' ’ seed, the actual Seed Crop and constant care in store handling to prevent 
mixing of strains or contamination. Make a wise choice this year and sow RUMSEYS. 

ROUGE DE MARMANDE No. 89. GROSSE LISSE No. 45, BREAK 
O’ DAY No. 33. AUSTRALIAN EARLIANA No. 410, POTENTATE 
No. 85. SALADS SPECIAL. VETOMOLD — and numerous other 
varieties. All J oz. 1/8; oz. 5/-; J lb. 16/-.; lb. 58/-. 

Special quotations for larger quantities and for bulk wholesale orders. 

NEW EARLY TOMATO “SIOUX” (similar to Red Cloud)— This 
early setting, semidwarf variety produces large bunches of smooth 
medium-sized fruits which ripen a bright red. Excellent results 
have been obtained for early crops in Coastal areas, i oz. 2/3; 
oz. 7/6; i lb. 25/~; lb. 85/-. 

Write for our current Price List NOW ! 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 CHURCH ST., PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74. UW 8631 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Seeds may he sent C.O.D. 
if convenient for you. 


Humseys Return Moll 
Service 
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Consult your official agricultural advisers for 
the best means of preventing and controlling 
internal cork in apples and kindred diseases of 
brassicas or other cultivated crops. 

PLEASE ADDRESS ENQUIRIES TO YOUR NEAREST AGENT 

Sydfity Swiff & Company Pty. ltd., 26-30 Clarence, or Potter & Birlts Pty. Ltd., 15 Grotvenor 

Melbourne .... Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 241 William, or W. H. MacLennan Pty, L+d., 499 Little Collini 
Brisbane .... Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 63-71 Eagle, or H. M. Russell & Co. Pty. Ltd., cnr. Eagle & Charlotte 

Perth Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 14 Queen 

I Adelaide ^ Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 141 Rundle 

' Wellington. N.Z Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 22 Customs House Quay 


BORAX CONSai-IDATED LTD 

NORTHCATE HOUSE MOORCATE LONDON EC2 


WIN YOUR BATTLE AGAINST FRUIT PESTS WITH 

msum 

SUSPENSIBLE D.D.T. POWDERS 

with these three vital advantages 
WETTING — SPREADING — STICKING 
Active Ingredient 40% P.P. Isomer D.D.T. 


Manufactured 

by 



m 


Originators of D.D.T. 
Insecticides 


GIVING MAXIMUM PROTECTION TO YOUR CROPS 

THERE IS A GUESAROL SPRAY FOR EVERY TYPE OF CROP 


For Easy to Wet Crops 

Order GUESAROL FS40 
(Yellow Label) 


For Ceneral Horticulture 

Order GUESAROL GH40 

(G 'een Label) 

Suhydff Via mtk CoU (ihbU 

Packed in 5 lb and 28 lb. cartons 
Sb/e Distributers for Australasia 


For Hard to Wet Crops 

Order GUESAROL BW40 
(Blue Label) 


WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 


Branches in all Capital Cities 


15 Phillip Street. Sydney 


A|Mtt In Country Contrw 
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common storage varied from a week or two 
to as much as six weeks and longer. Of 
itself this common store period is of 
very limited value in scald control, unless 
carried to extremes, when such assets as 
colour and ultimate cool storage life are 
sacrificed. However, it has been demon- 
strated more than once in the past that a 



Granny Smith Apple showing Superficial Scald. 


common store period of up to two weeks 
for highland-grown fruit does no harm, and 
is, in fact, a very definite advantage in con- 
junction with the use of oiled wraps. 

In any case, apart from its effect on scald 
development, common storage for this 
period allows of the crop being harvested 
without interruption, and in addition allows 
a period during which pears and short stor- 
age apples can be packed out of the cool 
store to make room for the Granny Smiths. 
Furthermore, it allows any troubles such as 
codling moth infestation, stem ])unctures, 
bruises, etc., to become more apparent and 
easily detected when packing, thus very often 
saving a good deal of extra labour ami 
trouble in repacking later on. 

An excessive period of common storage is 
likely to curtail seriously the cool storage 
life of the apples, and in addition result in 
too much yellowing for present trade re- 
quirements, whilst the danger of losses from 
such physiological disorders as lenticel spot, 
etc., is increased after a certain time. 

Tht Use of Oiled Sheets. 

In the event of a shortage of oiled wraps 
Oiled sheets of heavy grade paper have 
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proved to be an effective substitute. The 
purpose of using oiled wraps for scald 
control is to have sufficient oil distributed 
evenly throughout the case to absorb and 
neutralise the volatile gases given off by 
the fruit during storage. The wrapper it- 
self is merely a convenient carrier for the 
oil, and most commercial oiled wraps con- 
tain approximately from 13-14 per cent, of 
a special type of odourless and tasteless oil. 

When using the oiled sheets an Endeavour 
is made to supply approximately the amount 
of oil required throughout the case, but in 
a simpler manner than with wraps. This 
is accomplished by using large sheets of 
heavy j)aper, cut slightly larger than the 
inside dimensions of the standard bushel 
case, i.e., 19 inches x 12 inches, and im- 
pregnating them with the special oil pre- 
viously ment ioned . 

In practice, a sheet of this oil-impregnated 
paper is used for each side of the case, a 
sheet at the bottom of the case and other 
sheets between each two layers of fruit — 
which can he packed hare. A ,^heet ove|^ 
the lop layer completes the operation, thus 
gi\ing a total of nine sheets to a six-layer 
and eight sheets to a five-layer pack. 

When sheets are used in this way, it has 
proved possible to keep Granny Smith 



Normal Granny Smith Apple. 


apples in excellent condition until Novem- 
ber, and for all practical purposes the 
control of scald is almost as efficient 

{Continued on page 413.) 
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UME-INDDCED CHLOROSIS OF FRUIT TREES 

On the Mumimbidgee Irrigation Area. 

♦ 

J. R. Davison, Fruit Inspector. 

FRUIT trees growing on highly alkaline soils on certain parU of the Murmmbidgee 
Irrigation Area have been observed to exhibit ssrmptonu which it has been shown result 
from a deficiency of iron in die soil. 

This article describes the condition and gives detafls of experiments which 


indicated an effective method of applying 
deficiency. 

Lime-induced chlorosis was first noticed 
to be affecting peach trees on two farms in 
the Yenda District in 1940, although it 
was not recognised as such at that time. It 
was later (194S) found to be affecting 
quince, apple and apricot trees in other 
parts of the same district. 

Work done on zinc deficiencies a little 
earlier in Leeton,* had shown that certain 
fruit trees on the Mumimbidgee Irrigation 
Area could be very greatly improved in 
■ health by the application of zinc sprays to 
trees in a dormant condition, or in leaf, 
according to variety, and it was at first 
thought that the condition of the trees in 
Yenda might be due to a similar deficiency. 

The Condition. 

The condition of the leaf is somewhat 
different from that caused by deficiency of 
zinc, but in the earlier stages, as in 1940, 
there was a rather similar mottling effect. 
In the early stages of this trouble, the pri- 
mary leaf-shoots are quite a normal green, 
but as they unfold, and laterals develop, they 
gradually lose their green colour except for 
the mid-ribs and veins. Although normal 
in size, they are often so pale in colour as 
to be virtually white. 

Observations made on a block of mature 
peaches between 1940 and 1945, showed no 
other effect than this very pale green to 
yellow foliage. Fruit set and ripened, and 
laterals developed as they did on normal 
pfreen trees adjacent to them. However, 
in 1945-46 a number of these trees failed 
badly; the fruit did not size and the trees 
made practically no annual growth. 

In the same year, 90 per cent, of an- 
other block of ypunger p^ch trees, in which 
tibe condition, v^as far more widespread and 
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sulphate of iron to the soO to correct the 

where very deep and frequent tillage was 
the rule, failed to start in the spring, and 
as a result the whole block was uprooted. 

About this time, too, the condition was 
seen to be affecting quinces and apples. 
These are affected in much the same fashion, 
and show yellow leaves, little or no annual 
extension, die-back in spurs, and lack of 
fruit-set. Sometimes there will be an initial 
leader growth of several inches, but by the 
end of the season it will be entirely browned 
off. 

It would seem that the condition does not 
become evident until the trees start to crop, 
or until the bad effects of too deep and too 
frequent tillage make themselves felt. The 
sudden occurrence of the trouble in 1940 
may possibly be due to the incidence of the 
extremely wet winter in 1939. Heavy leach- 
ing of soluble salts into the subsoil and 
later increase in 3alinity In the topsoil, 
would most likely bring about a state of 
unbalance in plant nutrients which, coupled 
with the high lime content of the subsoil, 
produced the ill effects in the trees. 

Soil Type$ Affected. 

The actual soil-types affected are variable 
as far as surface soil is concerned, but they 
have one common condition, a highly cal- 
carious subsoil. So far as is known to the 
writer, affected soils are confined to the 
mallee soils, Jondaryan loan (variable 
phase), and Beelbangera clay loam where 
this heavy soil is adjacent to the second 
mentioned.^ Mallee soils are quite perme- 
able, and overlie the limestone marl more 
or less directly. Jondaryan loam is not con- 
sidered to be a particularly permeable soil, 
although it can, and does develop a water- 
table where irrigation is not controlled 
Within safe limits. Beelbangera day Ipam is 
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one of those peculiar heavy clays which are 
far more permeable than their texture and 
structure would suggest, and often react 
under irrigation like a much lighter soil 
altogether. 

Soils in which affected trees are growing 
were tested and found to be highly alkaline 
— pH 8.0 to pH 8.5 — whilst those from 
nearby unaffected trees were, at the worst, 
PH7.5. This fact explains why no soil top- 
dressings of iron salts have had anything 
but a fleeting effect on the health of the 
tree. The added iron is simply locked up, 
as is the naturally occurring iron in the 
soil, and is not available to the tree. 

Injection Experiments. 

In 1941, some initial injection work was 
done, using boron, zinc, copper, manganese 
and magnesium salts, and iron sulphate. All 
but iron were discontinued, as they had no 
noticeable effect whatever on the condition. 
Iron sulphate at the strength used, 0.5 per 
cent., was far too severe on the peach limb 
injected, when the technique described by 
Roach® of East Mailing, England, was fol- 
lowed. With this method injection is con- 
tinued until the first signs of marginal dry- 
ing of the leaves on the limb. At this stage 
the apparatus is disconnected. However, 
probably owing to the very high rate of 
evaporation that obtains on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area the intake is appar- 
ently so great, that by the time the first 
signs of drying out take place, too much 
iron has already been taken in by the tree. 
Within 24 hours leaves are burnt right oft* 
and the limb eventually dies. 

A trial injection of a calcium .salt at this 
time reproduced faithfully the symptoms 
that occur naturally. 

No further opportunity occurred to con- 
tinue this work until the 1946 spring, when 
it was found that the younger block of 
peaches had died out, and that the older 
peaches in Mallee soil had shown quite a 
sudden decline. 

In the spring of 1946, 0.5 per cent, solu- 
tions of iron citrate and iron phosphate 
were injected into limbs of both peach and 
quince trees. The technique followed was 
close to that of Roach, with the difference 
that when about a pint of solution had 
been 'taken up, the apparatus was dis- 
connected. 


On the peach trees no effect was discern- 
ible for about 12 hours, when the leaves 
showed a decided re-greening, which soon 
turned to a dark russet. Within a day or 
two most of the leaves dried and fell off, 
and the limbs subsequently died. The 
quinces were not so badly affected by the 
injection as the peach, for although the 
leaves became quite russetted, they did not 
fall, and after a while most of them re- 
turned to the deep green which had first 
appeared. It is interesting to note that 
quince limbs half the size of those injected 
in the peach trees, took the solution at the 
same rate. Although the solution was far 
too strong, its use indicated quite clearly 
that the condition was due to a lack of iron 
in the tree. 

Other peach trees on the same farm were 
treated, but this time using o.i per cent, 
solutions of the same salts and the same 
quantity of fluid per limb. The effect, 
though taking longer to show up (over 24. 
hours) was definite, and moreover, lasted 
for the whole season. In the next season# 
however, the limbs reverted to about 50 
per cent, of their original condition, and all 
the leading extensions were chlorotic. 

Quinces treated similarly and at the same 
time were also affected the same way, al- 
though the reversion was not confined to 
any particular part of the limbs. Spur and 
laterals systems alternating erratically up 
the limb were partly yellow and partly 
green, and some of the earlier leaves on 
the laterals and leading shoots w^re green 
at first but reverted to yellow as the season 
advanced. 

Practical Application of Treatment. 

Having ascertained that the condition was 
due to a lack of iron in the tree, the next 
step was to find some reasonably easy way 
of getting the iron into the tree. Liquid 
injection into the tree is probably too in- 
volved for commercial application, and the 
methods of solid injection described by 
Batjer and Luce® have the defect of many 
holes bored into the trunk of the tree. 

Work done in South Australia* suggested 
that one of the methods there described 
might be profitably applied here. This 
method, called '‘the crow-bar method,” was 
devised so that several plugs of iron sul- 
phate could be concentrated in positions 
around the tree at a depth whfch would 
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bring them into contact with roots, and at 
the' sime time provide a bulk of material 
wbich would take some time to be rendered 
iihkvdilable to the tree. 

In this method, eight crow-bar holes are 
sopk 1 8 inches deep, at even intervals, and 
at 6 feet out from the butt of the tree. In- 
. to each of these holes is placed j/^-lb. of 
4ron; sulphate. The authors state that the 
best results were obtained by making the 
application early in the spring, and in a soil 
recently irrigated or quite moist. 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, 
fh^ application were made somewhat later. 
On 4th November, shortly after the second 
irrigation, two peafch and two quince trees 
were treated in each of the following 
ways : — 

1. Crow-bar hole method, as described 
above. 

2. A similar method, using i-inch soil 
auger for boring the holes. This innovation 
was introduced as the writer considered 
that the type of hole made by a crowbar in 
wet soil was not quite adequate, in tliat il 
resulted in too concentrated a lump of iron 
sulphate at a depth, which *under Area con- 
ditions, is really deeper than the main roi»i 
zone. Auger holes i8 inches deep by i 
inch in diameter were filled practically to 
the surface with iron sulphate, thus making 
fcolumns, each of which effectively spanned 
the depth of greatest concentration of the 
roots. The holes were also put a little 
further out — in the case of the peaches, 
nearly under the leaf-drip. 

3. Soil top dressings at 4 lb. per tree, 
hoed in as soon as the toj) soil was in .suit- 
able condition. 

By 1 6th December all trees in treatments 
I and 2 were greatly improved ; practically 
all leaves had re-greened, and the trees 
were of normal colour except for odd later- 
als which were quite unchanged, and which 
stood out markedly against the green of the 
rest of the tree. In other instances, and 
particularly with Treatment i, leaves were 
Tussetted with an excess of iron, although 
this soon faded to a deep green. 

The topdressed plots were not improved 
at all, although some iron was absorbed, as 
was shown by the russetting and later ab- 
sebsion of a few leaves low down on the 
^&'9t<^rn fide of the trees. 
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On 1 2th January observation showed 
that as well as re-greening almost 100 per 
cent., trees of treatment 2 had put out norm- 
al leader and lateral growths. Trees in 
treatment i, while showing the same good 
growth as 2. tended to show a little rever- 
sion to the original yellow condition, partic- 
ularly in the upper parts of the tree in 
shoots developed since the previous inspec- 
tion. 

By 3rd March, the peaches in treatment i 
showed rather more signs of reversion, 
thougli this was confined to certain limbs 
on the north-west arc of the tree. The 
quinces were not nearly as good, showing an 
overall reversion of about. 25 per cent., al- 
though this was confined to the upper 
reaches of the trees. At the same time 
some of the leaves low down were quite 
russetted. It is most probably that this 
difference between the peaches and the 
quinces was due to the fact that the latter 
were growing on a much shallower soil, and 
could be expected, as a consequence, to be 
shallower rooted. . In treatment 2, both 
peach and quince trees were holding colour 
well, and the extension of both leader and 
lateral were as good as that of normal trees 
outside the affected area. 

It is thought that the effect will have 
worn off after two seasons, and that the 
treatment will then have to be repeated. . 

Summary* 

1. It has been proved that trees show a 
deficiency of iron in certain soils of the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area which have 
a highly calcarious subsoil. 

2. This deficiency can be corrected by 
the use of iron salts in certain ways, namely, 
crow-bar hole plugs and solid injections. 

3. The control is more efficient under 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area conditions, 
when a long, comparatively thin column of 
iron sulphate spans the depth of the root 
zone, and so comes in contact with a greater 
proportion of the roots. 

Ackaowfedgmeut* 
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WINTER SPRAYS 



Order NOW!! 

^Cooper’s OVICIDE 

A Tar Distillate Wash for dormant 
spraying only. 

'A^CAPSINE (I.C.I. Product) 

D.N.O.C. Dormant Ovicidal Spray 

ir WINTER WASH A (l.c.l. Product) 

For dormant spraying. A Tar Distillate 
Wash. 

Obtainable at all Fruitgrowers’ Associations, etc. 

Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

Williom CoopN & N^ews (Austroilo) Ply. limited 

COOPER HOUSE, 9 O’CONNELL STREET, SYDNEY 

Manufacturers of Standardised Horticultural Remedies 
such as 

• Cooper’s ALBOLEUM— An Emulsified White Oil 

• Cooper’s ARSINETTE— A Lead Arsenate Powder 

• Cooper’s BORDINETTE— A Copper Fungicide 

• Cooper’s DEEDUST— A 2% D.D.T. Dusting Powder 

• Cooper’s KATAKILLA— A Non-Poisonous Derris Wash 

• PESPRUF 50— A D.D.T. Dispersible Powder 

• CUPROX (I.C.I.Product)— A Reniispersible Copper Oxychloride 

Tel.: B0390 
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McCOBMICK-DEERING 
Tractor Disc Harrows 


OVERHEAD 

REAR SNUBBING BLOCKS 


TRUSS -TYPE 
1 ANGLE -STEEL FRAMES 
WITH HEAVY STEEL 
[GUSSETS 



SUBSTANTIAL 
WEIGHT BOXES 


QUICK-ACTING 
AUTOMATIC 
ANGLING 



CURVED SET-LEVER 
BARS KEEP GANGS 
LEVEL AT ANY ANCLE 


MCCORMICK -DEE RING 
HEAT-TREATED HEAVY GAUGE 
DISCS WITH CRIMPED 
CENTRES 


FRONT AND REAR FRAMES 
SAME HEIGHT. DRAUGHT IS 
LOW, AIDING PENETRATION 


'I 

m ! 




FOR BETTER SEED BEDS 
and BETTER CROPS 


T'y’TORJONG fallow to conserve 
\/^moisture and check drift requires 
^careful planning. Fallow land or 
stubble can be worked more efficiently, 
faster, and more economically when a 
tractor disc harrow is used . . . 
McGonnick-Deering GL-9A tractor disc 
harrows are easily controlled by the 


tractor driver to create any tilth desired 
. . . Heat-treated, heavy gauge crimped- 
centre discs retain keen cutting edges 
for handling straw stubble, and stand 
up to years of hard work. McCbrmick- 
Deering tractor disc harrows are avail- 
able in 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-ft sizes . . . 


See Yov Nearest Intematiimid Hanrester Deoler Now 

mTSMNATIONAt HARVWmfl QOWWAMY OW AUATWAUA WTV. bTO.. (iMO. IN Vie.). eilANCHCe IN ALL CANITAL OITIM. rAGTONr t eMLONN. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Superfidal Scald of Granny Smith 

as by the use of commercial oiled wraps 
throughout the case. Upon removal from 
the cool store, if the fruit is repacked, the 
oiled sheets should be retained in position. 

One slight disadvantage of the oiled-sheet 
method is the increased tendency of the 
fruit, if packed bare, to bruise slightly. 
When packing apples bare in this way, no 
attempt should be made to attain the same 
degree of "bulge” as is usual with wrapped 
fruit — the pack must be relatively solid and 
no allowance made for paper padding. 

Against this slight disadvantage of the 
oiled sheets, however, can be placed the 
advantages of cheapness and easier and 
quicker packing and repacking after cool 
storage. 

Wrapping Alternate Layers in Oiled Wraps. 

An alternative method, which also has 
much to recommend it when oiled wraps 
are short, is to wrap only alternative layers. 

In practice, the bottom layer of fruit is 
wrapped, the second is packed bare, the 
third wrapped and so on — making sure 
that the top layer also is wrapped in the 
case of six-layer packs. This method has 
been found to give good commercial con- 
trol of scald with fruit stored as late as 
November. 

Both this and the oiled-sheet method 
have been developed as emergency meas- 
ures owing to a shortage of oiled wraps. 
Although both are effective in the control of 
scald up to a point, and are slightly cheaper 
than full wrapping, they are not recom- 
mended for storage very late in the season. 


Apples— CO from page 409. 

Points to Remember. 

Points to remember in scald control may 
be enumerated as follows: — 

1. Pick Granny Smiths at the correct 
stage, i.e., when the dark green colour is 
changing to a lighter shade. 

2. Common store, for no longer than two 
weeks at the most. Granny Smiths intended 
for long storage. 

3. Wrap all fruit in oiled wraps prior to 
cool storing, and store at a temperature of 
33 to 34 deg. Fahr. 

4. Alternatively, if oiled wraps are in 
short supply, use the alternate-row method 
of wrapping, or oiled sheets. 

5. For long storage — to the November- 
December period — store only good, sound 
fruit of medium to small sizes, from rea- 
sonably aged trees carrying good crops. 

6. If any doubt exists as to the develop- 
ment of scald, allow the fruit to remain 
two or three days after removal from store, 
and then examine before marketing; that 
is give the retailer and consumer fair value 
for their money. Remember that super- 
ficial scald very often does not show at its 
worst until a few days after removal of the 
fruit from the cool store to ordinary atmos- 
pheric temperatures. 

7. Finally, remember that the Granny 
Smith is too valuable a variety to take any 
avoidable risks of damaging its reputation 
as an excellent late-keeper. 


Growth of linseed crops from all areas in New were late, germination was satisfactory and rapid 

South Wales is reportea to be satisfactory. About growth of crops has been reported. Marketing 

8,000 acres have been planted in this State this Division. 
year. In the Mudgee district, although sowings 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLIDAY CAMPS 
To Overcome Britain’s Farm Labour Shortage. 

FOOD PRODUCnON DRIVE. 

THE greatest obstack to meeting Britain's demand for greater prodnction of foo^nifs 
U the shortage of farm labours The shortage is just as acute m Britain as in the 
Dominions. Britain^ however, is a step ahead of others in solving the problem. 


In a recent letter to the New South Wales 
Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.), the Agent-General for 
New South Wales gives details of a system 
of “holiday volunteer agricultural camps” 
conducted by the "British Ministry of Agri- 
culture — which, aims at enrolling 200,000 
people for seasonal work in 1948. Men and 
women from offices and factories are being 
invited to spend their holidays in these 
camps and thus “lend a hand in the greatest- 
ever agricultural production drive.” 

Some 120 camps have been established 
throughout the country — practically every 
County has one at leasti They consist of 
converted mansions, huts and the like, and 
are located in congenial surroundings. They 
are generally arranged for both men and 
women, with comfortable huts for meals 
and facilities for recreation. 

The rate of pay for farm work is is. 5d. 
per hour, except where piece rates apply, 
and the hours worked vary from thirty-six 
to forty per week. The shortest stay for 
which volunteers are accepted is one week. 
Practically all volunteers are required for 
hand work — ^hoeing, hay making, pea- and 
fruit-picking and picking-up potatoes — ^the. 
latter, perhaps, the most important job of 
all. Extra help in the potato harvest, it is 
stated, “could mean the difference between 
plenty and rationing.” 


The inclusive charge for food and accom- 
modation varies with the time of the year, 
being less in the less attractive times of the 
year. 



t ON THE LAND 

•; AIBB I cu ITO R AL^ C A M P j 


An Appsal to L«nd t Hind in Britain*! Food 
Production Drivo. 

Poster issued by the British Ministry in connection 
with Volunteer Agricultural Holfday Camps. 


Junior Farmers’ School 

The third annual Junior Farmers’ School of 
Instruction at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
was officially opened by the Minister for Agri- 
culture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.), on 6th 
July. 

These schools were inaugurated by Mr. Graham 
in 1946, and are intended to griye Junior Farmers 


at Hawkesbury CoHege. 

from New South Wales an opportunity of com- 
pleting a short but intense course of study on 
various aspects of agricultural activity under ex- 
pert tuition.' 

About sixty* Junior Farmers were in attendance 
from all parts of the State and their enthusiasm 
was apparent to everyone present. 
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GROWING of CABBAGE SEED 
in AUSTRALIA 

|^■||||||||||||||■■|||||■^^ Special precautions must be taken 



ENKHUiZEN GLORY-A good cabbage 
for sowing now. 


Most of US have seen a Cabbage “ go 
to seed ** and thought, perhaps, that 
Cabbage seed growing is very simple. 

But large scale production is rather 
a different matter. We must know 
when to plant so that they go to seed 
naturally and normally without check. 

To avoid “ crossing,” different 
varieties must be grown long distances 
apart. Plants for seed must be true 
to type and this is where skill in culling, 
or * rogueing,” as it is technically 
known, plays such an important part. 


against pests and diseases and lastly, 
of course, crops for seed are very 
susceptible to unfriendly weather. 

After harvesting, complete success 
is not assured until the expertly cleaned 
seed has been tested for germination. 

It Is now over 50 years since Arthur 
Yates & Co. Pty. Ltd. pioneered seed 
growing in Australia and to-day our 
yearly Cabbage seed requirements 
amount to several tons, all of which 
is either grown on our own farms or 
by farmer-growers under careful 
supervision. 


CURRENT 

PRICES 



oz. 

lib. 

1 lb. 

Yates’ Select Succession 

3/6 

10/6 

33/- 

Yates’ Vanguard 

3/6 

10/9 

32/6 

Yates’ Utility 

3/9 

11/6 

35/- 

Earlibali (Golden Acre) 

3/- 

9/- 

27/6 

Copenhagen Market 

2/9 

8/6 

26/- 

Enkhuizen Glory 

3/3 

10/- 

30/- 

Write for Yates’ Current Price List 

(free 

and post free) for a fuller list 

of varieties I 

of Cabbage and also a 

complete range of 1 

vegetable seeds for commercial growers. 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters: Box 2707, G.P.O., Sydney Phone MA677I 
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RU LE N E DDT 

GARDEN AND ORCHARD SPRAY 

250 to I High Concentration 

Ruiene is the answer to a growing demand by com- 
mercial growers and orchardists for a highly efficient 
and economical spray that mixes easily in either hard 
or soft water, and can be mixed readily with most of 
the other recognised sprays used to combat fungus 
diseases, or to kill the few insects which are not suscep- 
tible to DDT. These sprays include Lime Sulphur, 
Colloidal Sulphur, Wettable Sulphur, Bordeaux Mixture, 
Nicotine Sulphate, White Oil, etc. Ruiene, containing 
25% DDT, does all these things speedily and efficiently, 
and is the most economical DDT spray concentrate 

available. 

For effective control of both Black and Green Peach 
Aphids and Black Cherry Aphid in the late dormant 
season, Ruiene may be added to the dormant or semi- 
dormant oil sprays. One spraying gives protection 
against these pests for seven weeks. 

i gallon of RULENE makes 250 GALLONS OF SPRAY 

RULENE 

EASY TO MIX EASY TO USE 

TAUBMANS LIMITED 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth 
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PLANT DISEASES 

^ mmm S m m 1 1 l■ ' ■l mmSSSSSS SmB S Ummmi^^ 

FROST INJURY OF WHEAT. 


F. C. Butler, B.Sc. Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

FROST injary b the commonest source of yield losses m wheat crops throughout 
New South Wales. Despite seasonal variations in the severity of attack, observations 
indicate tiiat frost b responsible for more consbtent annual losses than any dbease of a 
parasitic nature. 


During 1936-37, damage was so extensive 
in southern and central New South Wales 
that tens of thousands of acres originally 
intended for grain purposes were subse- 
quently cut for hay. Two seasons later 
crop yields were lowered by an estimated 
average of 25 per cent, in both northern and 
southern sections of the wheat belt. In 
both the 1939*40 and 1946-47 seasons, yield 
losses resulting solely from frost injury 
were greater than the combined losses accru- 
ing from all other causes, whilst in 1945-46 
losses varying from 20 to 60 per cent, were 
recorded in northern and central wheat 
growing areas. 

Sjrmptoms of Frost Injury. 

Despite the consideration warranted ]>y its 
economic importance many farmers are un- 
able to recognise the various symptoms ot 



FIf. I.— Froit Injury on^Uaves. 


Normal leaves on left. Frosted leaves on right, showing 
in-rolfio/ of mar^ns, accentuation of pointed appearance 
at tips and degrea of distortion. 


frost injury, and frequently confuse them 
with those which result through infection 
with diseases such as take-all, foot rot, 
black chaff and false black chaff. Largely 
because of this confusion there is a tendency 
to underestimate the significance of frost 
and consequently, there is a general failure 
to adopt those control measures which would 
assist in reducing losses. 

Frosts, if sufficiently severe, can cause 
injury to the wheat plant at any stage of 
its development from germination until the 
grain is in the late dough stage. Most dam- 
age occurs, however, at such critical periods 
of crop growth as the pre-heading and 
flowering stages. Moreover, any of the 
above-ground parts of the plant may suffer 
injury. 



Fif. 2 . — Frost Injury on Stems. 

Normal stems on left. Frosted stems on right, showing 
browning, burkling, distortion and splitting and 
rupturing at stem joints. 
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Whilst the following symptoms are des- 
scribed as they apply specifically to the leaves, 
stems and heads of wheat plants, very 
similar conditions are to be found, for the 
most part, in frosted oat and barley plants. 



Fig. 3. -'Ringbarking of Stems by Frosts. 

Note white ring encircling stalk below the cc^r and unusual 
bareness^ at base of ear in each instance. 


Leaf Symptoms. 

The first indications of frost injury usu- 
ally appear upon the flag of early-sown 
crops about mid-winter. In this early stage 
it is not unusual to find the entire leaf sur- 
face blighted, with damage occasionally ex- 
tending to the young, growing point of the 
plant. More usually, however, the blighted 
area in the leaves extends back from the 
tips for about one half of the leaf*$ length. 


(August 1948. 

At first, affected leaves are a darker green 
and assume a somewhat flaccid appearance. 
Later they ‘‘brown off”, become brittle and 
the affected crop takes on a parched appear- 
ance as though suffering from the combined 
effect of hot, drying winds and lack of soil 
moisture. 

There is also a tendency for in-rolling of 
the leaf margins to occur from the under- 
surface. This is particularly noticeable in 
older leaves, which are also more prone to 
show a degree of distortion. As with young 
leaves, older leaves may show blighting over 
their entire surface, although it is more 
usual for tip-frosting to occur. The effect 
of in-rolling in tip-frosted leaves particularly, 
is to accentuate the brittle, pointed appear- 
ance of injured leaves (see Fig. i). 

In extreme cases, blighting may involve 
not only the entire leaf, but also the leaf 
sheath, even as far back as the node or 
joint from which it originated. 

Stem Symptoms. 

The symptoms of frost injury on the 
stems ot affected plants are many and 
varied. It should be noted that certain of 
the stem- frosting symptoms described cannot 
be observed unless the surrounding leaf 
sheath is removed. 

The most characteristic symptom is a 
browning of the lower joints and interjoints 
(see Fig. 2) although portions higher up 
on the plants may also show discolouration 
on occasions. On the outside surface the 
stem assumes a brown, silage-like colour. 
When split open, such stems show a dark 
reddish or chocolate-brown discolouration 
of the lining of the central stem cavity. 

An even more striking symptom is the 
splitting and cracking which occurs at the 
two lower joints, particularly (see Fig. 2). 
This tendency to rupture at the stem joints 
is associated with the low elasticity of the 
tissues in these regions. This type of in- 
jury frequently accompanies stem browning 
and is often associated both with a swelling 
of the stem joints and a degree of stem 
buckling and distortion (see Fig. 2). A 
brownish discolouration similar to that on 
frosted stems, also frequently appears at the 
basal joints, although the upper nodes may 
be quite normal in colour! Occasionally, 
longitudinal splitting occurs in the stem, 
usually between the three lower-most joints 
(see Fig. 2). , 
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FIf. 4. — •* Whita H«ad> ** due to Frost. 

Normal heads on left. Frosted heads on right, showing 
typical white-head condition. Note how head develop- 
ment has been suppressed by frost killing of spikelcts. 

Although it is more usual for swelling to 
occur at the lower joints of stem-frosted 
plants, the stem itself may, on occasions, 
develop a swelling. When this occurs the 
affected tissues usually become soft and 
puffy or spongy. 

(X'casionally the tissue at the joints 
shrinks instead of swelling and rupturing. 
Shrinkage at the joints is accompanied by 
a drawn and taut appearance of the sur- 
rounding stem tissue. 

Another common symptom is a “silver- 
ing” or blistering effect, particularly in the 
vicinity of the stem joints. This usually 



Fig. 5.~-Frott Damftf# tc Vtriou* Sttgtts of Hoad Maturity. 

Normal heads on right. Frosted heads on left, showin 
damage in basal, central and tip regions. 


occurs on the upper side of the joints and 
is due to the formation of numerous small 
blisters in the surface tissues. The leaves 
and leaf sheaths may also show this condi- 
tion. 

In the pre-heading stage, frost damage 
may be detected by cutting across the 
main stalk in the vicinity of the still en- 
closed ear. Seen in cross section, a brown 
or whitish-brown discolouration of the in- 
ternal tissues is a useful indicator of frost 
injury. The discolouration is even more 
obvious in frost-affected oat plants. 

A condition commonly referred to as 
*‘ring barking” is yet another symptom of 
frost injury. This condition is character- 
ised by a more or less conspicuous white 



Fig. 6. — Glume Fell due to Frost injury. 

Normal head on left. Frosted heads on right showing 
severe frosting in central regions. Frosted spikelets 
have dropped off to expose rachis. 

ring, encircling the stem at a variable dis- 
tance below the head, but above the point 
where the ear-bearing stalk emerges from 
the uppermost leaf sheath (see Fig. 3). 
An unusual bareness at the base of the ear 
frequently accompanies “ring barking.” 

Head Symptoms. 

The most conspicuous symptoms of frost- 
ing occur on the heads, which may be 
affected even though still enclosed in the 
boot. More damage is caused, however, by 
unseasonably severe frosts in the spring, 
which blast the pollen before fertilization 
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occurs and so lead to a complete or partial 
failure of the head to set grain. 

It should be noted that a wheat ear con- 
sists of two rows 6f spikelets, each of which 
contains from two to five flowers. As 
might be expected, flowering does not occur 
simultaneously in every spikelet on an ear. 



Fig. 7.<—Unusual Frost Damage to Heads. 
Normal head on left. Frosted heads on light showing 
spikelet development in isolated areas. 


Moreover, susceptibility to frost injury also 
varies, according to the stage of maturity of 
the spikelets. In these facts lies the explan- 
ation for the occurrence of partially filled 
heads — heads which may be tip-frosted or 
show injured spikelets at the base or at the 
centre of the ear, according to the stage of 
maturity in these particular regions of the 
ear when frosted. 

Common symptoms of frost injury to the 
head include: 

1. A blighting of the entire head causing 
a white, bleached condition commonly 
referred to as white heads (see Fig. 4). 
It should not be confused with a somewhat 
similar condition, also called white heads> 
which is caused by the fungal disease known 
as take-all. Frost killing of the entire head 

. may occur either before or after the ear 
has emerged from the boot. 

2. Partial head frosting (see Fig. 5) 
which is perhaps piiore usual than the com- 
plete h^ad condition/.: referred to above* 
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Depending upon the severity of frost attack 
and the stage of maturity of the spikelets 
when frosted, the tip, central or basal por- 
tions of the ear may be blighted and 
shrivelled. Later these frosted spikelets 
may drop off, leaving only the bare rachis 
in frosted regions of the ear (see Fig. 6). 

In some cases frosted spikelets are neither 
seriously bleached nor malformed and, 
apart from a partial failure to set grain, 
appear almost normal. 

Of the three types of partial head frost- 
ing mentioned, tip-blighting is perhaps the 
commonest. A somewhat similar condition 
may be caused by hot drying winds. 
Occasionally heads showing unaffected 
spikelets in the centre of the ear, surrounded 
by tip- and basal-frosted spikelets are found. 
Even less common are heads with frosted 
spikelets distributed at random throughout 
the length of the ear (see Fig. 7). 

3. A failure of the lower spikelets to 
develop, resulting in an unusual bareness 
at the base of the ear (see Fig. 3). How- 
ever, this type of injury may also be indi- 
cative of drought conditions. 

4. A wide open appearance of the glumes 
(see Fig. 8). Heads showing this condi- 
tion suffered frost injury whilst the glumes 
were open at the flowering stage. 



Fif. 8.— Frost Dsmige at Flowaring Stags. 


Normal head on left. Frosted heads on riaht showing 
wide open appearance of glumes. Note that head on 
extreme tight has been frosted to approximately half its 
length, and basal spikelets are normal. 

5. A complete or partial failure of the 
grain to devdop, and resultant lightness and 
emptiness of the heads when handled. 
This results^when frost injury as described 
in symptoms I and 2 above, destroys the 
{Cmtinwi'd on page 426.) 
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Throughout N.S.W. Soil Erosion it being checked, end 
productivity of farming land increased by progressive 
farmers with the Fordson MAJOR and with the assistance 
of the Soil Conservation Service. Here’s one report 
(from the Northern Tablelands) : — 

** Using a * MAJOR ’ with a grader * ditcher, scoop 
and disc plough, this farmer contour^pioughed his 
property on his own at a cost of from 4s. to 5$. per acre 


and an overall cost (on the 2,500 acre property) of 
approximately Is. 6d. per acre. The banked lands were 
then cropped and additional returns will quickly offset 
the cost of the work," 

Soil Conservation Is vital to your interests. Ask your 
Fordson dealer for details of the part chat the '* MAJOR " 
can play in your erosion control planning. 


THESE “MAJOR" FEATURES MEAN BETTER WORK, FASTER WORK 

# High Comprswelon, High Turbulonco cylinder 0 Marine>type, polar inductor magneto, weather 

head* and duet proof, 

f Improved Carburettor and Vaporleing System. % Two air cleanera. 

• Large single plate clutch ; spiral bavel and H Independent rear wheel turning brakes 

double pinion final drive. (optional agricultural models). 


IF IT'S A MAJOR TASK, IT’S A TASK FOR THE “MAJOR”— SEE YOUR FORDSON DEALER! 

Sole N.S.W. Distributors : 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

3<f-3U W»ttl« Str^. Ultiimi, Sydney MA 9273 Telegrams! “Selimotors," Sydney 
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D.D.T. 

(dichloro— diphenyle— trichlorethane) 

NO VERH DUST 2% D.D.T.) 

CABBACE DUST (2% D.D.T. with 2^ % actual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T.. 40% Sulphur. 8% Copper Oxy-Chlorlde.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS^ ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAN EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS £8 Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK OUSTERS £6 I4t. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 Ids. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £26 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 


SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

w A real ** one man power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Pitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge and 

Price £63 Net. onesetspray rod, noxzle and hose cock. 

Larger and mounted models • Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but is 
also available available in all sixes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET. SYDNEY 

PHONEi M 34M. TELEORAMSi OLSPRAVv EYONEY 
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BEAN FLY CONTROL. 


P. C. Hely, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A., Entomologist. 

EXPERIMENTAL findings reported in 1947"^ indicated that routine spraying of autumn 
bean crops with D.D.T. sprays offered certain advantages for control of bean fly 
(Agromuza phaseoli) over the standard nicotine sulphate-white oil treatment 

It was ako forecast at the time that qiraying at weekly intervals, instead of the 
usual three- or four-day periods, would probably be satisfactory. 

In a subsequent experiment this proved to be the case. 


Details of Experiment. 

The experiment was commenced at Mr. 
\\\ Rogers property, East Gosford, on 28tli 
February, 1947, on a crop of Hawkesburv 
Wonder beans and was designed to compare 
different D.D.T, schedules with the stan- 
dard nicotine sulphate-oil programme. 

Bean fly infestation on self-sown beans, 
at the time of commencement of the experi- 
ment, was very heavy, and plants 6 inches 
high, in land adjacent to the experiment 
])lots, were starting to topple over as a result 
of the heavy maggot infestation in the stems. 

Six treatments were replicated four times, 
each in rows 99 yards long, and treatments 
were commenced on the third day after the 
plants commenced to appear above ground. 
On the day prior to commencing the experi- 
ment the whole bed had been lightly sprayed 
with D.D.T. at 0.075 cent. 

The following treatments were te.sted : 

(A) D.D.T. emulsion, 0.05 per cent. — 
weekly application. 

(B) I3.D.T. emulsion, 0,05 per cent. — 
twice weekly application. 

(C) Nicotine sulphate i oz., white oil 6 
oz., water 4 gallons — twice weekly applica- 
tion. 

( D) 2 per cent. D.D.T. dust — twice 
; weekly application. 

♦•Hely, P. C., A 0 r, Gazette of N,S,W», 38; 2: 85-87. 


(E) D.D.T. emulsion, o.i per cent. — 
weekly application. 

(F) Water dispersible D.D.T. powder 
0.05 per cent., D.D.T. — twice weekly appli- 
cation. 

A single row through the centre of the 
l)ed was allowed to remain w'ithout treat- 
ment as a check on normal plant and insect 
pest development. 

Treatments were continued until just 
prior to blossoming, the final applications 
being made on 26tli March. In all, seven 
applications were made to the twice weekly 
treated tilots, and four to those receiving 
weekly treatment. 

Observations on Maggot Development. 

The following observations were made 
on the extent of maggot development in 



Bean Fly Adult and Larva. 
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the stems of representative plants through- 
out the plots at blossoming. 

(A) . — Stems and top branches almost 
completely free 'of maggot injury. Occa- 
sional larval mines were seen. 

(B) . — No maggot injury. 

(C) . — From light to moderate maggot 
injury in stems of plants. 

(D) . — Some light to moderate maggot 
injury in stems and top branches. 

(E) . — No maggot injury. 

(F) . — Some little maggot development 
occurred in stems and top branches. 

Check row (untreated).— Maggot injury 
very evident in stems and top branches 
throughout. Plants at this stage were 
commencing to fall over and were thinned 
out in the foliage. Good cultural methods 
and hilling had, however, enabled these 
plants to set a fair crop of beans. 

Yields Compared. 

Picking commenced on 13th April; three 
pickings were made, the beans from each 
plot being separately weighed each time. 
The mean yields of green beans per plot 
in pounds are shown below. * 


A. 74 25 lb. 

R. 74 25 lb. 

C 53 lb- 

D 66.25 lb. 

E 67.5 lb. 

F 65.5 lb. 


CoBclotioiit. 

Whilst no statistically significant yield 
differences were shown between bean plots 
treated with different D.D.T. spray and dust 
programmes, or with the standard nicotine 
— white oil treatment, there was definite 
evidence of better control of bean fly in 
those plants treated with D.D.T. sprays. 

♦ These yields analysed statistically by Mr. F, C. 
McCleery, Biometrician of the Department, were 
found to be non significant. 


There was little to choose between treat- 
ments involving the application of D.D.T^ 
emulsion at o.i per cent, and at 0.05 per cent. 
D.D.T., whilst weekly spraying was just as 
effective with these materials as was twice 
weekly application. Emulsion sprays of 
D.D.T. appeared somewhat better than water 
dispersible powder sprays at similar concen- 
trations. 

Dusts containing 2 per cent. D.D.T. were 
inferior to sprays, though there was some 
controlling effect evident with these 
materials. 

It is of some interest to record that foliage 
infection by Bacterium syringae, identified 
by Mr. T. B. Kiely, Plant Pathologist, was 
consistently in evidence in all plots sprayed 
with nicotine-oil spray, though only occa- 
sional infections were seen in other treat- 
ment plots. 

No appreciable infestation by red spider 
{Tetranychus urticae) occurred in any of 
the plots. 

Recommendations. 

Summer and autumn bean plantings, in 
districts susceptible to bean fly infestation, 
should be sprayed with D.D.T. emulsion 
sprays diluted to contain approximately 
0.05 per cent. D.D.T. A convenient and 
practical mixture may be made by diluting 
2 oz. of 20 per cent. D.D.T. emulsion in 4 
gallons of water. Spraying should commence 
on the third day after the plants appear 
above ^ound and subsequent sprays at 
weekly intervals should be made» continuing 
until just before blossoming. If necessary 
such sprays may include lime-sulphur at 
I :ioo if red spider is in evidence, but spray- 
ing for control of this pest must be clone 
in such a manner as to wet the undersur- 
faces of the leaves. 

If dusting for red spider control is the 
preferred method, a combination of sul- 
phur and D.D.T. dust would have some 
value also for bean fly control. Such a 
dust should include 2 per cent. D.D.T., 50 
r^r cent, sulphur and 48 per cent, kaolin. 


I 
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CONTROL OF TOMATO PESTS. 


W. L. Morgan, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 


IN recent years pest control measures for tomatoes have been simplified and improved 
by the introdnction of D.D.T., and the older insecticides lead arsenate and nicotine 
sdphate, which previously were used extensively, are no longer required m tomato 
spraying and dusting programmes in New South Wales. 

Sulphur sprays or dusts are still necessary for tomato mite control, and Paris 
green is useful for preparing poison bran baits for cutworms. The other pests of 
tomatoes are best controlled with D.D.T. These include fruk caterpillars, stem cater- 
piHar, green aphids, jassids, green vegetable bag, vegetable weevil and black beetle. 


Insect pest damage in tomatoes varies 
greatly with locality and seasonal conditions, 
and a programme to cover all areas and sets 
of circumstances cannot be set down ; but any 
programme should always include the use 
of sulphur for mite control, and D.D.T. for 
other pests. Careful spraying of the under- 
surfaces of leaves with D.D.T. emulsion 
provides a measure of control for tomato 
mite, but in commercial practice, sulphur 
sprays or dusts should be used to control 
this pest, D.D.T. and sulphur are compatible 
and may be mixed and applied together 
either in sprays or dusts. 

Use of D.D.T. 

For spraying purposes, emulsions of 
D.D.T. are preferred to the dispersible 
powders, mainly because they appear to pos- 
sess better contact action against insects. 
For the routine spraying of tomatoes every 
seven to ten days, a 0.05 per cent. D.D.T. 
spray will be suitable for most conditions. 
To prepare 40 gallons of 0.05 per cent. 
D.D.T, spray, 16 fluid ounces of a 20 per 
cent, emulsion or approximately 13 fluid 
ounces of a 25 per cent, emulsion are 
required. More concentrated (o.i per 
cent.) sprays containing double these 
amounts of emulsion per 40 gallons are 
recommended for green vegetable bug and 
vegetable weevil, and for jetting into the 
soil around the base of plants to control 
black beetle, 

D.D.T. dusts for tomatoes generally are 
of I per cent, strength; 2 per cent, dusts 
may injure young plants. 

Snlphiir. 

Colloidal sulphur (i lb. to 40 gal.), dis- 
persible sulphur (i lb. to 40 gal.), wettable 
sulphur (3 lb. to 40 gal.), or lime-sulphur 
gal. to 40 gal.) may be used for spray- 


ing tomatoes for the control of mite. 
D.D.T. emulsion may be mixed with these 
different forms of sulphur. Lime-sulphur 
should not be mixed with sprays containing 
copper (used for disease control), but col- 
loidal sulphur, dispersible sulphur or wet- 
table sulphur may be used in such sprays. 
Where dispersible or wettable sulphur is 
used, efficient agitation of the spray is 
necessary. 

In dusting for the control of tomato mite, 
sulphur is generally mixed with kaolin or 
hydrated lime to improve flow and secure 
good dispersion of the sulphur particles. 
Mixtures containing 40 per cent, to 60 per 
cent, sulphur are satisfactory in this respect, 
though some growers use a mixture of 90 
per cent, sulphur and 10 per cent, kaolim 

General Purpose Dusts. 

Dust mixtures containing sulphur, D.D.T. 
and copper are used for the control of 
tomato pests and diseases. A mixture com- 
monly used contains 40 per cent, sulphur, 
8 per cent, copper oxychloride or copper 
carbonate and i per cent. D.D.T. For 
disease control the copper oxychloride or 
copper carbonate content sometimes is 
increased to 15 per cent, or 20 per cent. 
Under dry inland conditions dusts often 



TomatOM attackad by Fruit Caterpillar. 
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contain sulphur and D.D.T. without a 
copper fungicide. 

General Purpose Sprays. 

A spray formula for pest and disease con- 
trol which is in general use in coastal 
tomato growing districts is — 

D.D.T. emulsion (20 per 

cent) 16 fluid oz. 

Colloidal sulphur i lb. 

Bordeaux mixture (1:1:40 

or 1:1:20) 40 gallons. 

In this formula wettable sulphur 3 lb., or 
dispersible sulphur i lb., may be used in- 
stead of colloidal sulphur 1 lb. In areas 
where blights are not difficult to control, 
copper oxychloride (t-2 Ib. to 40 gal.) often 
replaces Bordeaux mixture. 

General Recommendations. 

Tomatoes in all districts should receive 
regular treatment with sprays or dusts con- 
taining sulphur to control tomato mite. 


For most conditions, crops should be treated 
every three weeks, and seed-beds should be 
treated about ten days before the plants are 
transplanted. 

To control fruit caterpillars, in spring and 
autumn crops on the coast, spray or dust 
with D.D.T. every seven to ten days during 
the fruit setting period. Mid-season coastal 
crops, and inland crops, generally require 
less frequent treatment, and four or five 
applications of D.D.T. at fortnightly inter- 
vals, usually, will ensure clean fruit. How- 
ever, showery weather during the summer 
and autumn may result in severe infestation 
of fruit caterpillars, and treatment every 
seven to ten days may become necessary for 
a period of a month or six weeks. 

Stem caterpillar occurs in some Sydney 
and Newcastle areas. For its control, seed- 
beds should be treated every seven to ten 
days, and treatment should be continued 
for two months after planting out. 


THE PINE APHID (Cinara thujafolia). 


E. H. Zeck, Entomologist. 

THESE aphidf, which infest varioni species of cypress pines of the genera Thuja, 
Callitris and Cupressus, have been recorded developing in large numbers daring the 
present season, and in one instance were reported to be causing a nuisance by crawling 
over furniture and articles in a dwelling where they had wandered from pines growing 
nearby. 

They are usually most numerous daring the cooler months of the year, and 
although the twigs and smaller branches of the trees may be thickly covered with them, 
they are not readily noticeable, as their colouration resembles that of die bark. 

These aphids excrete large quantities of honeydew, and where dib falb on the 
foliage and branches beneath, sooty mould develops and the trees become blackened. 
The foliage becomes yellow as the aphids suck up the sap and the ends of the branchkts 
may wilt. 


This aphid, which was originally des- 
cribed from South Africa, where it was 
foimd infesting Thuja orientalis, also occurs 
in Formosa, Japan, Korea and Java, as well 
as Australia. The first record of its occur- 
rence in New South Wales appears to have 
been made in August, 1921, when specimens 
were collected in the cypress pine forests 
near Narrabri. It is widely distributed 
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throughout the State, and is common in the 
Sydney district. 

The adult aphids, which may be either 
winged or wingless, are large, broad-bodied 
insects. • They are of a general dull brown 
colour, with orange-brown or greenish areas, 
and are somewhat variable in size. The 
winged forms may measure one-fifth of an 
inch in length, from the head to the etid of 
{Continued en page 4 z 6,) . i - 
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For Ample humus, moisture conservation, aeration and vital soil 
health, fit a Howard Rotary Hoe. One operation in grass-thistles feet 
high— corn stalks — sugar cane trash — makes a transformation 
which has to be seen to be believed. The Hoe 
gives a 4 ft. 6 in. width of cut. 

Complete details are avail- 
able from your local Howard 
Rotary Hoe Dealer or direct 
from the N,S,W. Distributors, 


YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Inc. in Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
36*40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352, G.P.O. Phone LA 5081 

(W»/l MITTACONG Inn Centenary Celebrations, October l$t.4th) 





SPBAY CALENDAB . . . Angnst 

DECIDUOUS 

PLAQUE Ynt^lPS. Apply Neptune D.D T. Dispersible Powder. 
SCALES, WOOLLY APHID. RED SPIDER AND MITES. Spray during 
dormancy with Palsol or Neptune Prepared Red Spraying Oil. 
POWDERY MILDEW. Apply Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution during 
early green tip. 

GREEN AND BLACK PEACH APHID AND BLACK CHERRY APHID. 
Apply Neptune Aphldol in the late dormant season, if Aphidol has 
not been used, spray with Neptune D.D.T. Dispersible Powder if adults 
are present in foliage stage. 

PEACH FRECKLE AND RUST, Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur 
Solution plus Neptune Casein Spreader at pinking stage. 

BROWN ROT OF PEACHES AND PLUMS. Spray with Neptune Lime 
Sulphur and apply each week frotb early blossom to fruit set. 





CITRUS 

WhITE LOUSE. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur plus Neptune 

Casein Spreader and concentrate on the trunk and limbs. 

VINES 

VfN£"RilTES. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur before bud burst., 

SPRING A N D SUMMER SPRAYING 

Be prepared for spring and summer spraying by ordering now from 
your local Neptune agent your requirements of the following Neptune 
sprays:- q q j DISPERSIBLE POWDER CLARIFOL 

LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION WHITE SPRAYING OIL 


Order your Neptune 
Spray Requirements 
freii%YOUR LOCAL 
NSPTUNE AGENT 


/ll I P T U R E OIL CO. P T Y. LTD. (mcorpor.fd m n s w.) 

^ OlOiST ISTABUSHCA M&NUAACf URf Rf ANB MA«KBTI«S Of SMAVINO OILS IM AUSTRAUA 
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SKIN BLEMISH OF NECTARINES 


Caused by Plague Thrips. 

♦ 

S. L. Allman, M.Sc., B.Sc. Agr., Senior Entomologist. 

EXPERIMENTS conducted last season showed that the blemish frequently seen on 
Goldmine nectarines grown in the Metropolitan Area b caused by young plague thrips 
(Thrips imaginis) feeding on the developing fruit during the first two or tlwee weeks after 
pollination* 

It was shown that the lou may be avoided by a single spraying* 


Serious widespread infestations of plague 
thrips {Thrips imaginis) have been recorded 
in this State over the past forty years, the 
major plagues occurring in 1914, 1926 and 
1931. Equally serious but localised infesta- 
tions have since been recorded in a number 
of fruitgrowing districts. The species con- 
cerned is essentially a blossom thrips, and 
in a plague year flowers of every descrip- 
tion, including those of grasses and plan- 
tains, are infested. 

Previous investigations have mainly been 
concerned with the faulty setting of apple 
crops, and it was generally considered 
that the earlier blossoming stone fruits 
escaped injury. The 1931 plague, however, 
commenced with the infestation and damage 
to the opening blossom buds of peaches, 
prunes and apricots, and this blossom in- 
jury, together with the deposition of thrips 
eggs within the flower stems, was considered 
to be responsible for much of the early 
blossom fall and consequent crop failure of 
stone fruit. 


The spring increase of the thrips popula- 
tion is made possible by the abundance of 
many different blossoms from mid-August 
onwards, and the widely distributed intro- 
duced Capewced {Cryptostetnma calendula- 
ceum) conlribules greatly to this increase. 

It has been more or less accepted that the 
presence of twenty or more thrips per apple 
blossom represents a dangerous population 
and that blossom injury and erratic setting 
will follow an infestation of this order. 

The plague thrips, in association with the 
black thrips {Heliothrips haemorrhoidalis) , 
has been recorded breeding on canning 
peaches in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area, but owing to the nrotection afforded 
by the fuzz or hairy covering on the skins 
of young peaches, damage is usually limited 
to the stunting and curling of the young 
leaves. A malformation of Granny Smith 
apples, known as “dimpling,”, is also thought 
to result from feeding by young thrips on 
the newly-set fruit. 



Fif. I^Younc P««ch«t«t Shuck-fall Suga. 
Note split shucks, at right ready to fall from fruits. 


[After W, W, Chau. 
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Fig. 2. — Typical Goldmine Necttrtnet of the Coastal Area. 
Note flattened conical form, with pointed apex. 


{Photo— J. R. Renggor. 


Nectarine Skin Blemishes. 

During the 1946 season specimens of 
Goldmine nectarines grown in the metropoli- 
tan area were submitted for examination. 
These nectarines were russetted in varying 
degree from the light scurfing often asso- 
ciated with wind blemish, to a more defined 
and patterned network involving, in many 
cases, half the skin surface. Malformed, 
deeply-grooved or even cracked nectarines 
were also common, the degree of injury in 
these instances being similar to that caused 
by an insect such as the green tree-hopper 
(Caecidia strenua). 

The typical Goldmine nectarine of the 
coastal area is a flattened conical fruit with 
a pointed apex. Nectarines with any pro- 
nounced blemishing do not exhibit this 
typical shape, become more spherical in form 
and have the apex flattened. 

In some instances total crop losses were 
reported and an inspection of nectarines 
displayed for sale indicated that a very high 
percentage of fruit was blemished to some 
degree. 

The nature of the blemish suggested that 
thrips were responsible for the condition, 
and that the injury had occurred whein the 
fruit was small, being due to the feeding of 
colonies of young thrips developing from the 
initial blossom infestation. 

The nectarine, like all stone fruits, is 
developed from the growing ovary and the 
more obvious narts of the flower, with the 
exce|)tion of the already fallen petals/ are 
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retained for some weeks. The rapidly-grow- 
ing fruit splits the drying floral tube or 
shuck, which is shed when the nectarine is 
yi to yi inch in diameter. This shedding is 
commonly referred to as “shuckfall.'' This 
method of development and the retention of 
the shuck are important in this connection 
as young thrips shelter and feed for several 
weeks under the natural cover so afforded. 

Nectarines are smooth-skinned fruits and 
obviously are subject to skin blemishes. As 
the thrips feeding-injury occurs during the 
two or three weeks after pollination, when 
the young fruit is growing rapidly, any 
blemish at this stage naturally becomes more 
pronounced as growth proceeds. 

Observations during Blossoming. 

During the third week of September, 
1947, when the nectarines were in full bloom, 
several inspections of the blossoms were 
made. The thrips population was found to 
be extremely light, averaging less than one 
adult per blossom. Such a population would 
normally be dismissed as of no consequence, 
and control measures would not have been 
thought necessary. 

An inspection at almost complete petal- 
fall (a9th September) indicated that young 
thrips had commenced to appear and an 
average of two were found in each blossom. 
The adult population still remained at less 
than one per blossom, but even at this low 
density it was not difficult to find three or 
four thrips eggs per sepal The young nec- 
tarines were obviously developing at this 
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stage and some were sufficiently advanced 
to fill the floral cups. 

Thript Control Spray Experiment. 

A o.i per cent. D.D.T. — solvent naphtha 
emulsion had previously been found to be 
very eifective in controlling several other 
species of thrips. It was decided to apply 
this spray to each alternate tree in a block 
of seventy-five Goldmine nectarines at West 
Pennant Hills. A single a^^^lication only 
was made, on 29th September, at the time 


as 418 were infested in the corresponding 
sample from the unsprayed trees. Some of 
the most advanced fruits at this stage were 
shedding their shucks, which were drying 
out perceptibly, but shedding was not com- 
pleted for approximately a further three 
weeks. 

At the time of this first fruit examina- 
tion, the majority of the fruits from the 
unsprayed trees were obviously marked. By 
the end of October, when the nectarines had 





Fig. 3. — Blemished and Malformed Nectarines. 

Top Row.— Lateral view; note extensive skin blemishes and apical constriction of centre fruit. 

Bottom Roto . — Apical View; note grooving and malformation. 

[Photo — J. R. Rengger. 



when the majority of the petals had fallen 
and young thrips were commencing to 
appear. 

Spraying Results. 

Examination of the trees four days after 
spraying clearly indicated that the thrips 
population had been very substantially re- 
duced on the sprayed trees. Samples of 
fifty young fruits were examined from each 
of ten sprayed and ten unsprayed trees, 
and the number infested by thrips recorded. 

Only twelve fruits of the 500 examined 
from the sprayed trees were infested, where- 


developed up to I inch in diameter, the 
fruit from the sprayed trees was virtually 
free of blemishes, whereas unblemished 
fruits were rare on the unsprayed trees. 

During thinning, the results of the spray- 
ing became even more obvious. On sprayed 
trees thinning proceeded by rule of thumb 
and excess fruit was removed without in- 
spection. It was necessary, however, on the 
unsprayed trees to inspect each fruit indi- 
vidually, in order to retain those showing 
the least blemish. It was found that the 
time required for thinning unsprayed trees 
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was at least half as much again as for the 
sprayed trees. 

Final examination — at harvesting in mid- 
January — ^showed that 5 per cent, of the 
fruit from sprayed trees Iiad relatively 
minor blemishes, while 63 per cent, of the 
fruit from unsprayed trees had blemishes 
the majority of which would result in 
lowered grading or unsaleable fruit. 

Summary. 

The blemish frequently observed on Gold- 
mine nectarines grown in the metropolitan 
area is caused by colonies of young plague 
thrips feeding beneath the shucks on the 
developing fruits. Serious losses can be 


sustained from an initial population of less 
than one adult thrips per blossom. 

A single spraying with o.i per cent. 
D.D.T. emulsion, applied when the majority 
of the petals have fallen, will eliminate this 
loss. 
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number of pertinent observations. 


Plant Diseases — continued from page 418. 


male and/or female parts of the wheat 
flowers. 

6. A transparency of the ears which is 
particularly noticeable when head-frosted 
crops are viewed into the sun. 

7. Shrivelling and cracking of the grain. 
Despite a very general impression to the 
contrary, frost injury may occur to the 
grains in the ear. Grain in the milk stage 
is more susceptible than grain at a later 
stage of development, but injury may occur 


so long as there is an appreciable amount 
of moisture present. 

Grain frosted in the milk stage tends to 
shrivel. The effect of frost on more mature 
grain is to crack the seed coat, which, as 
a result, often assumes a rough, bran-like 
appearance. In both instances injury is 
more likely to occur when the grain has 
been moistened by light rain shortly previous 
to frosting. 

{To be concluded,) 


Insect Pests — continued from page 422. 


the wings. The wingless forms are broader 
towards the end of the abdomen, and may 
have several darker, longitudinal bands ex- 
tending backwards from the head. These 
may be bordered by lighter bands. 

The beak is long and tapers to a sharp, 
lance-like point. 

The young forms are paler and yellowish 
in colour, and in these the beak may extend 
backwards beyond the end of the abdomen 
when at rest. 

All forms have very hairy bodies and the 
cornicles (or so-called siphons) are flattened 
conical structures. The tail is broad and 
rounded. 


Control. 

Control may be obtained by spraying with 
a nicotine and oil solution diluted at the 


rate of : — 

Nicotine sulphate i fluid oz. 

White oil emulsion 8 fluid oz. 

Water 4 gallons. 

Another spray that may be used consists 
of : — 

D.D.T. emulsion (20 per 

cent.) 3 fluid oz. 

Water 4 gallons. 


Where the infestation is severe, a second 
application of spray, about seven days after 
tne first, may be hecessaiy. 
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‘HAMMEZANE’ 

I NSECTICI DES 


No. 4 DUST for specific control of vegetable pests. 

No. 10 DUST for the control of grubs and wire-worm 
in sugar cane. 

No. 20 DUST for the control of grasshoppers. 


GAMMEXANE SMOKE GENERATORS for fumig- 
ating and depositing a film of the 
insecticide over exposed surfaces. 



DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 


N.S.W. Distributors: Cooper & Nephews (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 
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^aightning’’ PLOUGHS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 



4 FURROW MOULDBOARD WITH 

POWER LIFT 

A Typical **Llghinlng” High Grade Product 

Available in these models : 

• Single furrow mouldboard— one horse 

• Double and 3 furrow mouldboard — horse drawn 

• 3, 4 or 5 furrow tractor mouldboard ploughs 

• 3, 4 or 5 furrow tractor disc ploughs 


IMMEDIATE DEUVERY 

Enquire from Your Local Buzacott Agent 

BUZACOTT-WOISELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone M A 63 1 1 .7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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QUICK FREEZING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
In U.S.A. and Canada. 

{Continued from page 313.) 


S. M. Sykes, B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Officer (Research).* 

THIS b the third section of this article, the previous instalments having appeared in 
April and Jnne issues. In them the author dealt respectively with recent technical 
advances in the process and with American methods of handling fruit by the quick- 
freeiing process. 


The Freezing of Vegetables. 

Probably the greatest advances in the 
freezing of foods in recent years have been 
in the treatment of vegetables. To-day peas 
are frozen in large quantities for household 
and institutional consumption. Many other 
vegetables are now being frozen in quantity 
and the output is rapidly increasing. There 
are still a great many technical problems to 
be solved but, except for the recent lapse, 
which was due to abnormal market con- 
ditions, the quality of most vegetables has 
improved from year to year. 

Peas are by far the most important frozen 
vegetable. Frozen peas are usually pre- 
ferred to canned j)eas, because of their 
natural flavour and intense green colour. 
Fancy quality frozen peas are normally more 
palatable and acceptable than good quality 
fresh market peas. This is due to the fact 
that the frozen peas are harvested closer to 
the time of optimum maturity, and if 
promptly processed and frozen will retain 
this full flavour and freshness. On the other 
hand, peas marketed in the fresh condition 
have every chance to deteriorate between 
harvesting and consumption. The ease of 
prejparation for cooking is another factor 
which has contributed to the popularity of 
frozen peas. 

Other vegetables which are frozen in 
large quantities are spinach, snap beans, lima 
beans, sweet corn, and asparagus. The win- 
ter vegetables — broccoli, Brussells sprouts, 

‘•‘Mr. Sykes, recently returned from an investi- 
gation of quick-freezing methods in U.S.A. and 
Canada. 


and cauliflower — are produced in some of 
the warmer areas and the output of these 
vegetables is rapidly growing. 

Most vegetables that are consumed in the 
cooked state can be successfully frozen. At 
present, those vegetables which are normally 
eaten uncooked in salads, such as tomatoes, 
lettuce and cucumbers, do not give satisfac- 
tory products, on account of the loss of 
crisp texture during freezing and thawing 
out. 

The method of processing varies with the 
particular vegetable but, in general, it 
involves washing, blanching, cooling, inspec- 
tion and packaging. Many different tech- 
niques are used for freezing. Some vege- 
tables such as peas or lima beans are fre- 
quently frozen loose on trays or moving 
belts. Many consumers prefer peas frozen 
in the loose rather than in the solid block 
form. 

The quality of the vegetable in the field, 
at the time of harvest and throughout pro- 
ces.sing until it is actually frozen, is of great 
importance. In setting up a freezing opera- 
tion, the selection of the proper growing 
area and the best varieties are aspects 
which should be treated with special atten- 
tion. Harvesting of vegetables at optimum 
maturity is one of the main factors which 
will ensure high quality in the final frozen 
article and the frozen food operator is well 
advised to assign adequate field staff to this 
part of the operations. Not only should 
there be suitably trained men to determine 
when the raw material is ready for freezing, 
but there should also be supervising officers 
in the field to ensure that the harvesting 
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operations are correctly carried out. High 
garden-fresh quality must be characteristic 
of frozen foods if they are to retain their 
identity. The only way to ensure it is fot 
the operatof to look upon the field work as 
part of the processing line — probably the 
most important part. Good raw material 
can be ruined in the processing plant, but 
bad raw material cannot be improved. 


port and retailing. Many examples of spoil- 
age have been traced to faulty temperature 
control. 

PREPARATION OF VEGETABLES 
FOR FREEZING. 

Peat. 

When peas are ready for harvesting, the 
vines are cut at ground level with a mechani- 



The facilities for rapid transport from 
field to plant, for pre-cooling, and for hold- 
ing under cold storage when necessary, are 
all important considerations in the produc- 
tion of good frozen vegetables. 

The processing of vegetables in the plant 
should be as rapid as possible. The prob- 
lem of bacterial spoilage in vegetables for 
freezing, particularly in peas and lima beans, 
makes it essential to have the raw material 
passing through the plant to the freezer as 
rapidly as possible. The importance of plant 
sanitation in keeping down bacterial counts 
cannot be over-emphasized. Once the pro- 
duct is cooled to freezing point the danger 
of rapid deterioration is past 

It is recommended that frozen vegetables 
be stored at o deg. Fahr. Because of the 
danger of bacterial growth and consequent 
spoilage, it is specially necessary to maintain 
correct temperatures during storage, trans- 
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cal “swather"' and the vines loaded on to 
open trucks which take them to the viners. 
In the vining operation the individual peas 
are separated from the pods and vines and 
are collected (about 4 inches deep) in lug 
boxes. 

On arrival at the plant the boxes of 
shelled peas are stacked on the receiving 
platform. Here, they are weighed and 
checked for maturity, amount of trash and 
general quality. 

The first stage in the processing line is 
the cleaning of the peas in a dry-cleaning 
mill. This machine, constructed chiefly of 
wood, eliminates much of the larger foreign 
materials by means of vibrating screens and 
blowers. From the dry-cleaning mill, the 
peas pass into the washer which removes 
inost of the smaller vine trash, weed seeds, 
pieces of pod, stones and dust. 
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After washing, the peas are scalded or 
“blanched^' in either hot water or steam. 
Most plants prefer hot water for peas, 
since it requires less steam, gives a more 
uniform blanch and also gives a more com- 
plete washing. Peas blanched in hot water 
at about 212 deg. Fahr. require 50 to 60 
seconds. The purpose of blanching is to 
inactivate substances called ^‘enzymes^’ which 
are present in living plant tissue and which 
will cause undesirable changes in the product 
if not destroyed. The hot water blancher is 
a large cylindrical tank of boiling water 
through which the peas are conveyed by a 
slow-moving worm gear. 

After emerging from the blancher, the 
peas are cooled in flumes of cold water. 
From the end of the cooling flumes the peas 
pass to the quality separator. 

The principle involved in the ‘'quality 
grading'’ or “quality separation" of peas is 
based on the fact that peas become denser 
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If the peas are packaged before freezing, 
then they are filled into containers by means 
of a suitable filling machine. The package 
weight is then checked, a waxed over-wrap 
is applied and the packages are passed into 
the freezing unit. 

When the peas are to be loose-frozen 
before packaging, they are fed directly 
through the freezing unit on a moving belt, 
or alternatively, they may be spread on trays 
which are delivered to the freezer on trucks. 

Beans (Green and Wax). 

After harvesting, beans are transported 
to the plant in open-mesh bags or wooden 
hampers. If they must be held for periods 
over 24 hours, they should be placed in a 
room at 40 deg. Fahr. and spread out to pre- 
vent sweating. 

The beans are usually first put through a 
snipper. This machine consists of a revolv- 
ing drum with special perforations through 
which the ends of the beans project. Station- 


Pea-washing Machine. 

[Courtesy of Food 
Machinery Corp. 



as they mature. If peas of mixed maturity 
arc passed into a stream of brine of suitable 
density, a separation can be made between 
the less mature peas, which float, and the 
more mature peas, which sink. 

After they emerge from the quality 
separator, the two grades of peas are washed 
in flumes and distributed over separate 
inspection belts where “splits," “skins," oflf- 
coloured peas and foreign material are 
removed. 

Where a canning operation is carried on 
conjointly with freezing, the second-grade 

f >eas may be canned and the first-grade ones 
rozen. The usual practice is to freeze both 
grades and label the packs accordingly. 


ary knives are in contact with the outside 
of the drum and snip olf the projecting ends 
of the beans. 

A short inspection belt follows the snip- 
per. Diseased, damaged and any unsnipped 
beans are removed. 

The next stage in the processing line is 
grading. The grading machine consists of a 
rotating drum with slots of different sizes. 
The beans fall through the slots according 
to their individual thickness. From the 
grader, the beans are discharged into bins. 

According to the size of the beans, they 
are taken to the Urschel cutter, the French 
sheer, or, for the whole bean pack, direct to 
the blancher. Only the smaller, more tender 

Pagm 420 
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beans are used for the whole bean pack. 
Frequently, all of the beans up to a certain 
size are put through the cutter (i inch 
cuts) and the larger ones are French sliced — 
in a lengthwise direction. 

The beans are then blanched. Steam 
blanching is commonly used, the time vary- 
ing from 2 to 4 minutes. 


with yellow blossoms should be discarded in 
the field. If the material cannot be processed 
immediately, it should be held at 35-40 deg. 
Fahr. 

Before processing, the broccoli is some- 
times given a spray of cool water. It is 
removed from the crates by hand, trimmed 
and placed on a moving belt (about 5 inches 



Th« L«wis Quality 
Separator. 

This machine separates 
peas into two maturity 
grades. 

[Cnurffiy of Food 
Mamtmy Corp. 


♦ 


After blanching, the beans are cooled in 
water sprays or flumes and passed over 
inspection belts before packaging. 

Cut beans can be packaged before or after 
freezing and mechanical fillers can be used 
in either case. French-style sliced beans 
must be hand-filled and, since they cannot be 
loose-frozen, they must be packaged before 
freezing. 

Broctolii Bnmeb S|iroiitt and Canliflowar. 

The preparation technique is fairly similar 
for these three vegetables. They are referred 
to as the “winter"’ vegetables and are grown 
largely in California, Texas and to some 
extent, in the Pacific north-west. All three 
yield very attractive products on freezing if 
the growing and processing has been accord- 
ing to the best practice. 

Broccoli is harvested by hand and brought 
to the plant in crates or hampers. Shoots 

430 '- ' 


wide) with the heads all in one direction. 
A mechanised cutter, half-way along the 
line, cuts the stalks to the correct length 
of 5 inches. 

The stalks are then discharged into the 
washer. High pressure sprays carry them 
through the washer to a conveyor belt which 
leads to the steam blancher. The blanch- 
ing time varies from 3 to 5 minutes. 

After blanching, the heads are cooled 
under sprays, in a water bath or in flumes. 
They then move on to a sorting belt where 
any further undesirable heads are removed. 
Yellow blossoms, and also broken heads, 
are often detected after blanching. 

The product is usually collected in metal 
pans and hand-packed into cartons. Alter- 
natively, fackaging may be combined with 
final inspection and the good stalks 
f^ked directly from the belt* 
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Er7^L%H CLIFFORD 

ROTARY TILLER 


Has 

perfect balance, 
differential in driving 
wheels, adjusta1>le 
handles, only 2 
lubrication points 
will cultivate 
to r 


In 16' or 22' widths 
powered by a J.A.P. 
^stroke fully governed 
engine. 


Full particulars avaitabit from So/e Distributors 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

a* Harri> StrM, SYDNEY 


GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEED 


N.Z. Contract grown PEA SEED (New season’s) varieties, Greenfeast, Massey Gem, Richard 
Seddon, Stratagem, Yorkshire Hero, Little Marvel, Telephone Peas. 

BEANS — South Coast grown New season’s : Brown Beauty Certified and Non Certified, Wellington 
Wonder Non Certified, Canadian Wonder Non Certified, Hawkesbury Wonder Certified. Owing 
to the light harvest limited supplies only of Bean seed are available. 

SPRING CROP SEED — ^During this month we expect our Spring Crop seed to arrive and 
would remind growers that we have catered for their requirements of MAIZE varieties; 
Fitzroy, Early Leeming, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Golden Superb, Hickory King and other varieties ; 
also Japanese Millet, Sudan, Saccaline, Early Orange Sorghum and White African Sorghum. 

SEED POTATOES— -(In any quantity), vaiicties; Govt. Certified Faaor or Up-to-Date, 

and Non Certified Satisfaction. 

Wa stock Vegetable and Flower seeds of every description 
and invite your enquirfes. 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER k SONS PH. LTD. E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

184 Snttcx Str««t, Sydney Carrington Street, Lumore 

Phoae: HA5769. MA2623 Ph.M: 621 (Sliaet) 

Tha firm with City and Cosmtry faciUtieo providing a Sarviea for tha Man on tha Ijsnd 
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Examining th« Work of a Young Queen Bee. 


APIARY NOTES, 


PARALYSIS IN BEES. 

SOME RECENT OBSERVATIONS. 


W. A. Goodacre, Special Livestock Officer (Apiculture). 

PARALYSIS in beet b n penbtent form of “dwindling” diteate of adnh beet, and 
mainljr affecb individnal cokniet. In tbb latter retpect, and becante of one or two tiigbt 
Tariatknt in ttt tymptomt, paralytb differt from other fonnt of dwindling tronblet — 
each at tpring dwindl^, and ttie form whkh cantet heavy mortality amonget adnlt beet 
from food tronblet — ^whicb temporarily affect many colonbt in die apiary. 

He beet affected with parafrdt are fabfr young adnltt. h tome catet the 
mortality, althoagh radier contbtent, b not heavy, and the affected colony may canry on 
tnccettfnlly both h maintamhig a good hive popnlatkn and in prodnctkn. In tevere 
catet, however, die cokny ttrengdi becomet dn^kted and mattet of dead and dying 
beet can be obterved about die hive entrance. 


Typical Symptomt. 

The symptoms of a genuine case of 
paralysis are as follows: — 

(a) Dead and sick bees on the ground 
about the hive entrance; 

(b) Abdomens of affected bees swollen 
as a result of dysentery; 

(c) Wii^s of sick bees outstretched, and 
^ trembling ; 


(d) Many affected bees have a dark and 
greasy appearance. 

In severe cases, if the hive is inspected 
fairly early in the day, sick bees will be 
found inside the hive, particularly about 
the top bars of the frames. 

The persistent nature of paralysis, its 
a^iack on individual .colonies and tm -pres- 
et of bees with .swollmi abdomen^ and 
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trembling movements are helpful in a field 
diagnosis to separate the disease from other 
forms of dwindling. 

May Be Canied By a Vinii. 

Paralysis may be caused by a virus, and 
some reference has been made to this aspect 
in overseas journals. If a virus — an organ- 
ism so small that it cannot be seen under 
a microscope — is a factor causing paralysis, 
then it is strange that the disease is not 
transmitted to other colonies generally; it 
is only spread by the introduction of a 
queen from an affected hive. Even then 
symptoms only develop when the worker 
progeny of the queen begin to take an active 
part in the colony life. Interchange of 
brood and bees from affected hives to 
healthy ones rarely, if ever, transmits the 
disease. 

The Nature of the Disease. 

Some years ago, the Departtnent carried 
out a series of experiments in connection 
with paralysis. Queen bees from a healthy 
colony and an affected one were exchanged. 
It was later observed that when the worker 
progeny of both queens superseded their 
predecessors in occupation of the hives, 
the previously affected colony became free 
of paralysis, and the previously healthy 
colony exhibited all symptoms of the 
disease. 

Further experiments along similar lines 
gave ample proof that the queen bee is 
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responsible for the development of paraly- 
sis. It was also considered, as a result of 
the experiments that the disease is to a large 
extent hereditary. 

Recent Experiments. 

To secure further evidence as to the 
hereditary nature of paralysis, the Depart- 
ment has, during the past four years, carried 
out a further series of experiments in bee- 
breeding work. For a commencement, a 
tested golden Italian queen from a colony 
persistently, but not heavily, affected with 
paralysis was secured. Four queen bees 
were bred during spring from this queen 
and introduced to progressive nucleus colon- 
ies of healthy bees. 

During their first season the four young 
queens were most progressive in brood- 
rearing, and each of the colonies established 
an 8- frame full depth brood-chamber and 
a super — with no evidence of paralysis 
developing in the hive. In the second year, 
however, two of the colonies exhibited 
symptoms of paralysis during the late spring 
and a third one developed the disease later. 
The fourth hive remained free. During the 
third year the disease intensified in the three 
affected hives and they began to lose 
strength. Young, vigorous queen bees were 
introduced at this stage, and the colonies 
made a complete recovery when the new 
worker progeny took over control of the 
hives. 
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The original queen bee selected for the 
breeding experiments lived until the sum- 
mer of her third year (it was in her second 
year of activity "that the young queen bees 
were raised for the nroject). Symptoms 
of paralysis were persistent during each 
brood-rearing season in this hive, and 
occasionally heavy losses of adult bees were 
observed. 

During an inspection of the hive in the 
final stage of her life, it was observed that 
she was very sick. The abdomen was 
greatly swollen and the old queen could 
scarcely hold on to the combs ; no eggs had 
been laid for about a week. 

At this time it was decided to submit 
the sick queen to the Department's Biolo- 
gist for nticroscopical examination. The 
examination did not reveal the presence of 
Nosema apis or other disease of the adult 


RECORD HONET-FLOW IN PROSPECT 
Problem of Hive Materiab. 

The honey-flow prospects for the com- 
ing season indicate a record production 
of honey ; it is estimated that 12,000,000 
lb,, wll be extracted. 

One of the difficulties facing bee- 
keepers is the establishment of a 
reserve of hive material to provide for 
increase of colonies and for adequate 
super accomodation on established 
hives during honey-flows. 

Sufficient supplies of factory-made 
hive bodies will not be available, and 
beekeepers will require to secure any 
supplies of useful timber and make 
hives at home. Where a small saw- 
hench is available, the sketch of a hive 
body shown in the accompanying 
illustration will prove useful. 


bee, but there was evidence of dysentery 
which caused distention of the abdomen. 
Her digestive system was full of a clear, 
watery fluid, some of which was naturally 
discharged when the queen was being caged 
just prior to the examination. 

Although the presence of a viras was not 
determined, in the experiments it api^rs 
likely that a virus may cause the par^ysis 
disease; If this is so, the 
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indicate that queen bees must have some 
hereditary susceptibility to the virus, which 
could be localised in the ovaries and trans- 
mitted through the eggs. 

Restoration of Affected Colonies. 

A very interesting observation was made 
later when a young queen was introduced 
to the original colony. This young queen 
was accepted, but only laid a few eggs and 



Sketch of a Homa-made Hiva Body. 

A beekeeper who has a small sawbench could make up 
bodies of this type from any suitable timber available. 


became sick with similar symptoms to those 
exhibited by the old queen. This was a 
most unusual occurrence, and it was con- 
sidered that, with the colony suffering 
severely from paralysis at the time, many 
sick bees being inside the hive, the food 
p^iven to the queen may have been contam- 
inated and caused dysentery. The trouble 
was finally overcome by direct introduction 
of a comb of brood well covered with bees 
and a young vigorous queen in company. 

Out«r of ftroodbf fren Affected ColraJes. 

The experiments illustrate the danger of 
breeding from colonies showing any symp- 
toms of paralysis; also that the prompt 
r^iacement of the queen in an affected hive 
is the only satisfactory way of overcoming 
the disease. Stimulative feeding of warm 
syrap for a few days prior to the 
iiUtioductioii of a new qixen will Hft the 
“morale" of the colony^wUch is helpful 
wi^ tile mortality is on thC' heavy imle. 










..a completely NEW 
farming system that links Tractor 
and Implement as one unit. 


li 


The Ferguson System is one that employs nat- 
ural laws instead of using heavy in-built weight 
to give traction and penetration. This ensures 
that the tractor automatically adjusts its weight 
to the job — that the implement maintains an 
even depth by automatic hydraulic control on 
all types of ground. With the Ferguson System 
only one model of tractor is required — and a 
light one at that — to suit every type of farm 
and kind of work. 





FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Ask your heal dealer, or write to 

BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(Division Standard Cars Ltd.) 

83-97 funders ST.. SYDNEY. ’PHONE: FA 4183 


PENETRATION WITHOUT WEIGHT 

The weight of the implement, plus 
the weight of the soil on it, plus the 
drag of the implement automatically 
provide the traction required for the 
job. Tlie Ferguson System makes it 
possible, for the first time in farming 
history, for a light-weight tractor to 
secure penetration witliout in-built 
dead weight. 

• 

BIG SHIPMENTS 
CONSTANTLY ARRIVING 
EARLY DELIVERY ASSURED 


N.S.W. mSTRlBUTORS: 

BIITISH FAIM EaaiPHEIII Cl. 

83-97 FLINDERS STREET. SYDNEY 
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pMteit Heetitui 


“Mr. Chairman i protest — 

NO STERILISING — NO MILK” 

You can’t blame a cow for not 
wanting Mastitis. Even Daisy 
knows that Mastitis causes drop in 
yields. And drop in yields means less 
hard cash for you. 

I.CI. Sodium Hypochlorite or “Zanic” Sterilizer 

“C* stops the spread of Mastitis. It’s quick, and simple to use. 



USE I.C.I. 

CHLORINE STERILISERS 

N.5.W. Dhtributom 

WILLIAM COOPER ft NEPHEWS 
(AUST.) Pn. LTD. 


SODIUM HYPOmORin 


I2^% AVAtLABli CHLOBINl SOLUTIOM OK 

"lAMlC'srgRIUSEIt 'C' powder 


Contact your local Butter Factory or 
Usual Supplier. 



The World’s most efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 
JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. aOBINSON a Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm; Machlnary Spoclalltta 
408 Harris Street, Sydney 

M«lbottrn« 
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A NEW POISON BAIT FOR BLACK BEETLE. 


C. R. Wallace, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

IN the course of last season’s investigations on the black beetle pest"^ a poison bait was 
developed which has given outstanding results. This bait is inexpensive and easily 
prepared^ its only ingredients being broken maize grain and an insecticidal dust containing 
benzene hexachloride (gamma isomer). 


Materials . — The attractive material con- 
sists of maize grain which has been broken 
mechanically in such a way that each grain 
has been reduced to about six to eight sepa- 
rate, coarse, angular fragments. The poison 
is a prepared dust containing 1.3 per cent, 
of the gamma isomer of benzene hexa- 
chloride. Dusts of this type are commer- 
cially obtainable at about is. id. per lb. 
Three pounds of dust are required for eacli 
hundredweight of broken grain. 

Mixing . — The broken maize is spread out 
on a large sheet of paper and is evenly 
sprinkled with the insecticidal dust. The 
dusted maize is then poured into a drum, 
which is tilted and rotated until a thorough 
mixing of grain and insecticide is obtained. 

Performance . — It has been demonstrated 
that this bait, when scattered on the surface 
of cultivated land during warmer months 
of the year, is highly attractive and also 
extremely deadly to the adults of black 
beetle. For instance, one grower who used 
this bait reported a kill of 438 beetles in 
14 yards of furrow. The material is so 
attractive that many beetles are drawn to it 
even when it is scattered among young maize 
plants. 

Recommendatioui for Use. 

Black beetle attacks so many kinds of 
crops in such varied circumstances that no 
fixed procedure can be laid down to cover all 
contingencies. However, certain guiding 
principles can be stated as follows : — 

I. Cultivated land found to be infested 
with beetles during the winter could be 
baited as soon as the beetles become active 
with the warm weather of spring. The aim 
of this spring baiting is to rid the land of 
its beetle population before the crop is 
planted. The bait should be broadcast, 

bushel per acre being suggested as a ten- 
tative rate. 

* Heteronychus saneiae-Mnnae, 


It is likely that even better results might 
be obtained hy placing bait in the soil as well 
as at the surface. With ordinary equipment 
this could be done by baiting the land, har- 
rowing or discing and then baiting again. 

2. Migration by l)eetles crawling in from 
adjacent grassland — an important source of 
crop loss — can be ])revented by the well- 
known practice of running a vertical-sided 
furrow between the cultivation and the 
nearest grassed land. The furrow should 
l)e deep and its steep side should be nearest 
to the crop. If the furrow is likely to flood 
or crumble, some bait should be scattered 
along its length. 

Destruction of crops by flying swarms is 
considered to be rare, at least in areas south 
of the Clarence River. 

3. Where this bait is used after the crop 
has been planted many beetles will be killed, 
but, despite this reduction in beetle num- 
bers, some degree of crop loss can be ex- 
pected. In such circumstances the use of 
bait must be regarded largely as a palliative 
which can be used where the grower is not 
equipped to carry out the highly effective 
operation of jetting with D.D.T. emulsion. 

4. The most effective periods for the use 
of this bait are: — 

(i) Spring-early summer (to kill over- 
wintering adults of the current year’s gen- 
eration) ; and 

(ii) Early in the year (to kill the new 
generation of adults which starts to emerge 
in January on the North Coast and February 
on the South Coast). 

During the colder months the bait should 
not be used because the beetles are inactive. 

5. Until more is known of its effect on 
warm-blooded animals, poultry and stock 
should not be allowed access to the bait. 


43S 
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Agricultural So<;ueties’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion 
these should reach the Editor, - Department of 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. 

194S. 

Condobolin (G. L. Maxwell) .... August 10, ii 

Trundle (W. A. Long) August 17, 

Narromine . . • • August 18 

Weethalle August 18 

Lake Cargelligo August 20-21 

Monwonga-Bedgerebong (T. J. Radburn) Aug. 21 

Peak Hill (H. J. Dawson) August 24, 25 

Wagga August 24, 25, 26 

Wentworth ( W. B. Crang) .......... August 25 

Grenfell August 27-28 

Barellan August 28 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) . August 30, 31, Sept, i 

Lockhart • • . . August 31, September i 

Young August 31, September i 

Hillston (J. G. Rose) September i 

Ungarie September i 

Deniliquin September 3, 4 

Coolamon (R. G. Lynch) September 3, 4 

Murrumburrah September 3, 4 

Cowra September 7, 8 

Ganmain (S. J. Pratt) September 7, 8 

Henty * September 7, 8 

Manildra (H. C. Douglas) .... September 7, 8 

West Wyalong September 7, 8 

Corowa (W. T. Easdown) ..September 10, ii 

Narrandera •• September 10, ii 

Mangrove Mountain (W.J.Mitchell) September ii 

Barmedman September ii 

Finley September ii 

Forbes Sheep Show September ii 

Canovdndra September 14, 15 

Temora September 14, 15, 16 

Gosford (W. B. Graham) September 17, 18 

Ardlethan September 18 

The Rock (A. F. Walker) .... September 18 

Eugowra (R. S. Noble, President) September 21, 22 

Leeton September 21, 22 

Quandtalla September 22 

Tooraweenah September 22 

Hay September 24, 25 

Junee September 24, 25 

Molong September 24, 25 

Ariah Park September 25 

Bribbaree September 29 

Cudal October i 

lllabo October 2 

Griffith Octo^r $$ ^ 

Walbundrie October 6 

Singleton October 7, 8 

Culcaim October 9 

Aibury October 12, 13, 14 

Kyogle October 13, zi 

Cootamundra (D. H. Boyd) ... October 15, 10 


in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 

Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
Alteration of dates should be notitied at once. 

Lismorc National October 19, 20, 21 

Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) .... October 22, 23 

Alstonville October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah November 3, 4 

Mullumbimby •• November 10, ii 

Bangalow November 17, 18 

Nimbin •• November 24, 25 

1949. 

Albion Park January 14, 15 

Dapto January 2i, 22 

Liverpool February S, 6 

Luddenham February ii, 12 

Paterson February ii, 12 

Tenterfield February 17, 18, 19 

Gunning February 18, 19 

Wyong (F. Akhurst) ......... February, 18, 19 

Newcastle (P- Legoe) February 23 to 26 

Guyra February 25, 26 

St. Ives February 25, 26 

Yass February 25, 26 

Walcha March i, 2 

West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) .... March 2-5 

Glen Innes March 3» 4* 5 

Penrith March 4, 5 

Queanbeyan March 4, 5 

Uralla March 4, 5 

Tumbarumba (Mrs. U. M. O’Shea) .. March 8, 9 

Braid wood March ii, 12 

Blacktown March ii, 12 

Burrowa March ii, 12 

Cessnock March ii, 12 

Inverell March ii, 12 

Armidale March 17, 18 19 

Crookwell March 17, 18, 19 

Barraba March 18, 19 

Gresford March 18 19 

Parramatta March 18, 19 

Warialda March 22, 23 

Taralga March 24, 25 

A.C.T March 25, 26 

Bingara March 25, 26 

Castle Hill March 25, 26 

Dungog March 25, 26 

Manilla March 25, 26 

Muswellbrook March 29, 30 

Tamworth March 29, 30, 31 

Goulburn March 31, April i, 2 

Quirindi April i, 2 

^ptlney Royal April 9 to 19 

Gunnedah Apnl 26, 27, 28 

Boggabri April 29, 30 

Narrabri May 5, 6 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon) 

T. J. Cambridge May, S* 6, 7 


A SICK animal will often show a greater desire 
for water and w:ill drink oftener than one that is 
well. Water has a cleansing effect on internal 
drgansb and assists the body to etimhiate waste 


and toxic products. The elimination of these pro- 
ducts is of great importance to the animal in 
overcoming its sickness. 
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© BALL BEABINC SHEARIIIG 
MACHINERY 

Designed for Australian conditions, built by skilled Australian ; 

Engineers, ** M.V.'* Bail Bearing Shearing Gear has gained ^^^|||||||^^ 
preference because of its special exclusive features. 

Experienced graziers, men who are in a position to judge 
impartially, are loud in their praises of the “ M.V.** I 

They have proved that for better shearing, low upkeep, lower - H 

shearing costs, the ** M.V.** has no equal. X B 

Other •• Unes include: Home Lighting Plants, Milking Machinery. Petrol and Kerosene Engines, 

Diesel Engines. Orchard Sprays, Irrigation Plants, Sawbenches. 

MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

Manufacturers, Engineers, Machinery Merchants 


Toltphont: FF I20i 


Epsom Road. Rosebery, N.S.W. 


Toltframt: Virtut,** Sydney 


PIIENOVI^ 


For administeriiig Phenovis we recommend 
the Victor Phenovie outfit — the only one- 
man Drenching Gun vf its type 



Price £6/6/6 (phis 1/6 postage) 
Pitted with special Non^Drip uoxzie 
£6/16/6 (plus 1/6 postage) 


THE WORLD’S BEST DRENCH 
FOR STOMACH AND 
INTESTINAL WORMS IN SHEEP 

No other drench is so effective against Large 
Stomach Worms (Barber’s Pole), Black 
Scour Worms, Nodule and Bowel Worms, 
which are responsible for the greatest mor- 
tality and unthriftiness in sheep. 

The new Phenovis powder is easy to mix 
and stays mixed for six hours, thus elimin- 
ating stirring while drenching. 

In 7 lb. bags— 8/3 per lb. (F.O.R. Sydney) 

fVriie for Orozcos Drenching Chart free of chofrg 

GRAZCOS 

The Qraaiers* Co-operative Shearing Go. Ltd. 

46 Young Street, Sydney 
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POULTRY NOTES 

COCKEREL RAISING IN BATTERIES. 


A New 
Industry 
Successfully 
Established. 

♦ . 

V. H. BR.A.NN, 
Livestock Officer 
(Poultry). 



COCKEREL raising in Australia, as a commercial venture, lags a quarter of a century 
behind the egg industry. The steady progress made by the latter dates from the time 
when the export of surplus eggs with all the attendant problems and setbacks made 
continuous expansion possible. 

The present firm market for table poultry, because of the same export demand, 
must create a big specialised industry, and the deplorable and wasteful destruction of 
good, day-old cockerels should soon almost cease, except for late hatchings. 

Large numbers of cockerels — ^hundreds of thousands of them altogether — are 
now being reared in batteries, and the vioA is progressing smoothly without the high 
proportion of failures experienced by the pioneers of this new industry. 


There is no doubt that more cockerels 
would have been raised during recent years 
but for the shortages of all stock feeds 
brought about by droughts and world food 
shortages. Wheat may be in short supply 
for some time yet, but with average seasons, 
oats, barley and sorghums will make up for 
any deficiency of wheat available for 
cockerel rearing. 

Future Prospects. 

Some will contend that the large scale 
rearing of cockerels will soon cause glutted 
markets and depressed values. This conten- 


tion is unsound, because the number of 
cockerels that can be hatched is in propor- 
tion to the demand for pullet chickens. 

A depressed poultry industry would cause 
a lower demand for pullets, and so fewer 
cockerels would be obtainable. There has 
always been a scarcity of cockerels from 
May to October, and it is not likely that 
cockerel raising will be uneconomic while 
poultry are required for export. 

The modern poultry abattoirs which have 
been installed by private enterprise at high 
capital cost should also inspire confidence 
in this industry. 
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Battery Rearing. 

Battery rearing is more popular than other 
methods because parasitic diseases are more 
easily controlleci and because of the small 
area required. A battery plant large enough 
for an out-turn of S,ooo cockerels per season 
would require less than half an acre. 
Cleanliness is vital, but there are no large 
areas of land that must be spelled. Also, 
cockerels are ready for cages at 6 weeks 
of age or less, and no equipment for teach- 
ing the birds to perch is necessary. 



Fig. 2. — SnttnriM Comprising iOO Csgot. 

Protected irom wind, bet receiving winter sunshine. 

Alternative Methods. 

Although development in batteries is 
slightly quicker than range rearing, it should 
not be thought that the latter system is not 
an equally efficient method of rearing 
cockerels. However, to ensure equal suc- 
cess, at least lo acres of land would be 
required to rear 5,000 chickens per season. 

Movable houses or arks and colony 
enclosures would also mean a higher capital 
outlay, and their construction would be 
impossible while the present shortage of 
building and fencing materials remains. 

The other alternative is to raise chickens 
in intensive houses. Cockerels do well with 
this system, hut the usual ramps for perch- 
ing are necessary. The risk of cannibalism 
among flocks in intensive houses is slightly 
greater than when kept in cages. 

11m CeileBM Jteathqr SaasM. 

Chideens devdop rapidly during the 
colder Months of the year. These hatdhed 


as early as February may be raised in 
batteries, as cool weather commences as 
these birds develop. In some districts, 
including the County of Cumberland, how- 
ever* there is considerable risk of fowl pox 
infection among chickens hatched before 
March, and vaccination of young chickens 
for immunisation appears to be definitely 
dangerous. When chickens are hatched 
after August the rate of growth as the 
weather &comes hotter is too slow to be 
economic. 

March to early August is the best period 
to hatch cockerels so that the season is 
finished and the batteries are cleared about 
the end of the year. This allows about two 
months to clean up the plant, effect neces- 
sary repairs and have a respite from the 
continuous nature of the work and the close 
observation to detail which are essential to 
success. 

The Brooder Stage. 

Cockerels may be raised in battery 
brooders for three to four weeks, and then 
kept in the same brooder room in ‘"follow 
on*' cold batteries for “hardening** prior to 
placing them in the cages; or they may be 
reared in ground brocSers for six weeks, 
after which time they are immediately 
placed in the battery cages. 

A common method is to harden the 
chickens in weaning pens on ramps and 
under a canopy made of sacking for about 
three to five weeks before placing them in 
the cages. Early in the autumn the weather 
is mild enough to place the chickens in cages 
as early as four weeks after hatching, if 
provision is made for hanging a curtain over 
the cages during the night time. For 
chickens of this age, wires less than 1)4 
inches apart are necessary to keep the 
chickens in the battery. Some operators 
use movable lo-gauge cross wires or ^ 
inch wooden dowds for this purpose. 

The accompanying drawings (Figs. 5 and 
6) pve details of a cockerel-raising unit — 
consisting of a long shed which houses 
a continuous line of ^cage batteries (three 
tiers high — ^to take chickens from 6 weeks 
old. The shed and cages should face due 
north — for maximum sunshine and warmth, 
and at the same time to afford full protec- 
tion against wind from the south and west. 

Althou^ cool conditions are good for 
growth. eWekehs in cages cannot exert 
any effort or find dietter if exposted to 
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adverse conditions. The inevitable result 
of faulty environment is slower growth. 

Three-tier batteries of six cages, each 2 
feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches deep are the 
most convenient to provide adequate pro- 
vision for watering. Feed troughs can be 
bracketed along the bottom of each cage 
front. 



Fig. 3. — Crots]Section]of Faeding Trough. 

Note that the side nearer the cage is i Inch deeper 
than the other. 


Cages of the size mentioned will each 
take fifteen chickens six weeks old, but the 
number should be gradually thinned down 
to seven cockerels by the time they are 14 
weeks old. 


The construction of the food troughs is 
important, since very great food wastage 
will occur if these troughs are not properly 
made. Both the front and back should 
have a horizontal “lip” Yz inch wide and the 
back of the trough, ix,, the edge closest to 
the chickens, should be i inch higher than 
the food level when the trough is full (see 
Fig- 3 )- 

Feeding. 

Cockerels can be raised to the roaster 
stage almost exclusively on dry mash with 
a protein content of 18 to 20 per cent. 
Some wet mash and chaffed greenstuff 
placed on the dry mash once or twice daily 
IS an advantage. One grain feed — enough 
to satisfy the immediate appetites of the 
birds — can be given late each afternoon. 


A suitable dry mash is: — 


Bran 

23 

lb. 

Pollard 

35 

lb. 

Wheat meal, maize meal or 


crushed oats 

20 

lb. 

I-iver meal 

5 

lb. 

Whey powder 

5 

lb. 

Meat meal 

10 

lb. 

Salt 

I 

lb. 


This ration may be given right up to the 
time of marketing, and no “topping off” is 
necessary. The terms “topping off” and 
“fattening” are applied to the feedine ^ 
grown birds approaching prime condition 
just prior to marketing. 

It is not possible to place an abnormal 
amount of fat on young growing cockerels. 
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ATTENTION— All Lucerne Growers! 



Plant in Operation. 

INTRODUCING THE NEW 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

(Registered) 

Three Moves in One-^Saves Labour Costs 

The revo!utionar)< feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure spray is the fact that its 
use permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only night and morning movements of the spray line. It is 
arranged for either 48' or 54' spacing along the spray line and 71' moves along the main line. It can 

be used with standard irrigation piping. 

For Full ParticularSt write to : 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


500 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 






We are manufacturers of 
Leather Belting, Rawhide 
Belting, Pump Leathers, Har- 
ness Leathers. Cut Soles, etc 


Your Milking Machine. Pumps. Sawbench 
and other Machinery will function more 
efficiently and economically if equipped 
with Mangrovite Leather Belting because, 
it means more power, the utmost in 
pulley grip and gives long and dependable 
service. 


See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(Charles Ludowici, Hanaging Director) 

4f YORK STREET, (WYNYARD SQUARE). SYDNEY 
tstophoM : BX IS4I (3 llnw) T«kfrimi : Mint roviM,'* Sydiiw 
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Maximum fleshing by feeding a diet fairly increases the prevalence of this vice. When 

high in protein would be a more accurate conditions are otherwise favourable, recur- 

description. The feeding of mash of a sloppy ring cannibalism can nearly always be traced 

consistency is not justified in battery raising, back to the brooder stage and to have had 

unless skim milk is available to mix the its origin in hot humid conditions in the 

^ash. brooder house. Apart from the brooder, 

Any necessity for topping off would indi- conditions in the house should be kept 
cate that the birds are not in the best pos- well ventilated, especially on warm 

sible condition prior to this treatment or sunny days. 

that they had not been correctly fed in the ^ ^ . 

early stages of growth. deficiency in the diet, particularly in 

regard to the protein, fibre and salt, con tent 
Breeds. will start cannibalism. The addition of 

A cross between White Leghorn and any about 20 per cent, of crushed oats in the 

of the dual-purpose heavy breeds is ideal mash will help to prevent picking. 


Grille . Baas 



Fig. 6. — End atnd Front Elevations of Battery Cages. 


for battery raising. Pure White Leghorn 
cockerels are also suitable, but this breed is 
more susceptible to cannibalism than the 
Australorps, Rhode Island Red or cross- 
breds. The White Leghorn, which is a quick 
maturing breed, is capable of gaining a 
weight equal to heavy breeds up to twelve 
weeks of age, and as the supply of White 
Leghorn cockerels is always greater than 
that of the heavy breeds, this breed will 
remain prominent in cockerel raising. 

Caniiibalisni. 

Cannibalism, or picking, is one of the 
hazards of battery rearing, and in spite of 
all precautions, outbreaks will start from 
time to time for no apparent reason. Rear- 
ing cockerels during the warmer months 


Food Required. 

It has been determined that the consump- 
tion of feed required by 100 chickens is as 
follows : — 


1-4 weeks 

100 lb. 

5-8 weeks 


9-12 weeks 

370 lb. 

13-16 weeks . . . . 

450 lb. 

Total : 

1,175 lb. 


It would therefore take slightly less than 
6 tons of feed to raise 1,000 cockerels to 
16 weeks of age, when the average weight 
should be lb. per bird. 
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In America a large industry has developed 
for broilers (2j4 to 2 % lb, live chickens) 
for chicken barbecues. An increasing 
demand may be expected here, but the cost 
of preparation of smaller birds is as high 
as for the bigger cockerels, and the latter 
realise firmer prices and have an unlimited 
demand. 

Buyers are at present offering a long 
term guaranteed price of is. 9d. per lb. 
live weight for cockerels over 3 lb., and as 
high as 2s. per lb. is being paid. With this 
as a basis, the following is an estimate of 
expenditure and returns from a battery 
raising plants capable of producing 5,000 
cockerels per season: — 

Capital Outlay on Plant and Equipment, 

i 

3 4-deck Battery Brooders at i6o 180 
10 4-deck follow on Cold Batteries 


at £16 160 

Brooder room 30 ft. x 20 ft. at 

£80 per sq 480 

Auxiliary pens 60 ft. x 14 ft. . . 180 

17 6-cage battery pnits at £16 . . 272 

Battery shed 85 ft. x 6 ft 100 

Hoppers and sundry appliances 100 


£1,472 


Expenditure. 

£ 

Interest on £1472 at 4 per cent. p.a. 59 

Depreciation at 4 per cent, p.a 59 

Cost of 6,000 day old cockerels at 

£2 per 100 120 

30 tons of feed at £14 per ton 420 

Power and sundry expenses 100 


^758 


Revenue, 


£ 


Sale of 5,000 cockerels at 3J/2 lb.: 
17,500 lb. at IS. 9 d. per lb. 1,531 


s. 


5 


Net return per annum £773 5 


There are Pitfallt. 

This estimate indicates the current cost 
of plant and foodstuffs. A handy man 
may, however, erect most of the plant at 
a cheaper cost, and cockerels can often be 
purchased at a much lower rate than that 
shown. 

To inexperienced people the returns may 
appear lucrative, and a warning is necessary 
that there are other things to be considered 
in such an undertaking. The successful 
raising of chickens is the most skilful task 
in all the different phases of poultry hus- 
bandry. Cockerel raising is not an excep- 
tion, and short cut methods will result in 
heavy losses, slow growth and failure. 

A loss of 16 per cent, in rearing, allowed 
in the estimate, is a fair allowance where 
sound methods are employed. On the other 
hand, no allowance is made for abnormal 
losses or for poor development, which would 
result from extending the season far into 
the summer. 

Overcrowding is the main cause of fail- 
ure; it follows attempts to save the capital 
outlay and rear as many chickens as can be 
packed into the cages. As already stated, 
faulty conditions may cause serious losses 
from cannibalism, while an outbreak of 
disease may be serious enough to necessi- 
tate the disposal of all stock, cleaning up 
of the batteries and starting again. In such 
cases a part of the rearing season would be 
lost and the return lower. 

On the other hand, of course, the returns 
are quickly obtained from this method of 
cockerel raising — ^and no primary industry 
is without some problems or risks. 


There appears to have been a considerable 
reduction in the area sown to oats this year. This 
has been due to the general factors resulting in a 
reduction in the area sown to all winter cereals 
^is year and in addition to the abundance of feed 
in most districts. Ip view of the prospective fii^e 

44t. 


for wheat most farmers have preferred to concen- 
trate on the production of wheat this season, and 
for these combined reasons it is likely that the 
percentage reduction in the area sown to oats has 
been considerablv greater than it has been for 
ekher wheat or barley.— IdAmoErmo Division. 
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Brucellosis -free Herd Schem e (Swine). 

The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general can^paign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to ut> lertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Govemnient institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered '?tud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds, 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst £]q>eriment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O. “ Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., " Hillangrove,*’ Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Condalarra," Miranda. 

Croft, F., Lugwardlne, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., “ Glengar,” Capftrtee. 

“ Endeavour” Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Fairer Memorial A^gricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J, B. Gundurimba Road, Loftvillc, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion ( 2 nd), Manly. 

Gladesvillc Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, rhirchasc Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 


Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 
McCrumm, ” Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Kydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., ” Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J, R., “ Stratbdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., ” Gwandalan,” Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm; Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford. 

GoUlburn Reformatory, Goulburu. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 


Lidcombe State Hospital. 

Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Brucellosis -free Herds (Cattle). 


The following herds have been declared tree of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucello.sis-free : — 


Owner and Address. 


Boys 


Stud Herds. 

Armstrong, K. A., “ Heatbfield,” Boorowa 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernsey's) 

Covrra Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — F'arm Home for 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fairbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Fairer Jifemorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidaie (Aberdeen-Angus) .. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., ** Meryla,” Culcaim (A.I.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, GJenfield (Ayrshires) 
McEacbern, H., ” Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll)... 
MeSweeney, W. J., ‘‘The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., “Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindl (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead ” Bolwatta, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidaie (Jersevs) .. 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short 

horns) 

Raper, W, R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D, B., “Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Aberdeen 

Angus) ... ... 

Reid, G. T., ” NarengiiUen,” Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 

Riverina Welfare Farr^ Yanco (Jerseys) 

Rol^rtson, D. H., ” Turaiivillc,” Scone (PoUed Beef 

Sborthoms) 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo (Stud J erseys) 

Scott, A. W., ” Milong,”.YoimgfAbiBrdeei>-Aiigus) 
Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 


Number 
in herd. 


23 

a8 

44 

64 

30 

173 

z88 

106 

44 

53 

6 a 

75 

77 

80 

49 


xoa 

80 

276 

89 

«4 

57 

X13 


Owner and Address. 


Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus).. 

Von Kida, F. K., Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker^ Jas. R., ” Stratbdoon,” Wolseley Park (Red 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aljerdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitclaw, L. A., ” Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experimen t F arm ( Guemse vs) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindral 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

Hards Qthar than Raglstarad Stud Hards. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Cnllen-Ward, A. R., ‘‘ Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Bovs, 

Gosford 

Fairbrid« Farm School, Moloiig 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, ** Abington,” Armidaie .. I 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., ^Chippendale,” Grenfell 

Rd., Young ' 

Gladcsville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains 

R<^gl^rince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, ” Yaralla ” 

Rydii^ere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere ... 

St, Joseph’s Convalescent Home, Kendall Grange, 

^Lake Macquarie, via Morisset 

State penitentiary JLong Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School ... 


Number 
in herd. 


161 

170 

3« 

52 

57 


92 

59 

67 


47 

27 

28 
42 
62 

56 

7 

58 

49 

72 

X27 

94 

69 

x8 

X3 

24 
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ESA BLUESTONE 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 

«<ESA” BLUESTONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USES:— 
Preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Sheep- 
Treatment of Foot-Rot. 

To prevent Liver Fluke. 

As a Drench for Worms. 

As a Drench for Scour in Calves. 

For Wheat Pickling. 

Write for Booklet — ** Better Yielck by 
Spraying with *£SA* Bluettone.*' 

Manufacturers : 

The Electrolytic Refining k Smelting 
Co. OF Aust. Pty. Ltd., Port Kcmbla, N.S,W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 1914 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — the neatest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 O’Conndl Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, PMe Triutot 



Train Service 

Reductions 

★ 

Owing to its inability to obtain 
adequate supplies of coal the 
Department of Railways has been 
forced to reduce its train services. 

Every endeavour has been 
made to make the best of an un- 
fortunate set of circumstances. 
Passenger and goods train services 
have been re-arranged to effect the 
necessary reduction in coal con- 
sumption and, at the same time, 
to cause as little inconvenience as 
possible. Nevertheless, some in- 
convenience, and possibly a cer- 
tain amount of hardship, is un- 
avoidable when train services are 
reduced. 

While regretting the reductions 
the Department earnestly requests 
your co-operation until normal 
train services can be restored. 
Railwaymen will be helped if you 
keep in mind that they are trying 
to help you. 

S. R. Nicholas, 
Secretary for Railways. 
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Write : 


Sydney or 
Newcastle 

and its Sale at Top 
Values is assured 

In both centres the firm’s 
show floor equipment 
and their marketing 
organisation is on the 
highest standard 


Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
10 Watt Street, Newcastle 

And at Yass, Harden, Armidale, Orange, Forbes. Bourke, Coonamble 


A DEPENDABLE DUAL-PURPOSE 
INSTRUMENT 


The adaptable Drench- 
er- Vax is an outstand- 
ing, precision Instru- 
ment from the Sayers 
line. It saves time, 
trouble and expense. 

There are Sayers 
Drench Guns to serve 
all purposes. For techni- 
cal particulars, apply to 
S.A.P. RURAL SER- 
VICE, 53 Macquarie 
Street, Sydney. 

Pr/ces subject to alteration as 
alfowable by Prices Commission 


IT DRENCHES AND 
VACaNATES 

4afom»fye§//y^ 


Thom's no speedisr 
method pi vaccinating shaap and 
eattla than with Sayars DRENCH-OR- 
VAX. Easily fagulat^ for dosas up to 5 e.p. 
Quickly intarohan^aabla for shaep drancMng, 
Imt unsuitabla lor Phanothiaslna. 


With naadia, nostla. itPppar snd har- Campifta with hafnait for eparalpr, 

£4 / 5 /- S5r* fi^dt^a w/fsf- 

SoAiehS DRENCH-OR.VAX 


SAYERS ALLPOI^T PTY. LTD. 

53 Mscqasfla SthKihet, Sydney 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and. unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date, shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

RafJat^r^d Stud Hurds. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Berry Training. Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F., “ Nardoo, Ashford Road, 

Invereli (Jerseys) 

Cattell E. J., ‘^Kapunda,** Rob Roy, In- 

verell (Jers^s) 

Chegwidden, £st. Late £., “ Austral Park,'* 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, ^..t. St. Joseph, 

Min to (Jerseys) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverell 

Dixon, cr, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen*Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverell 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstem, W. G. A. & F. J. “Chippen- 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, E. L., ” Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animm Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., ” Yalalunga,” Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindl (Herefords, Jerseys)... 
Mutton, T., ” Jerseymead,” Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Ex^riment Farm, Glen Innes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” Belanglo 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(PoU Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

R{W Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Refd. D. B., “Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd., Muswellbrook 

(Jerseys) 

Riverina Welfare Fjarm, Yanco (Jerseys) . . . 
Rowntree, £. S., ” Mourable,” Quirindl (Jer- 

Scoir A. W., ‘‘ Milong,’” Young (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammar 

School JMoss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 

deen-Angos) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

White, H. Fn Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongl^r Experiment Perm (Guernseys) ... 
Yanco Aricuftusml High School, Yanco 

(Jerseys) 

Young, A., " Bmriands," Burdett, via Cano- 
winora (Beef Shorthoms) 
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37 

X2X 

94 

26 
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17 

62 

44 
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36 

53 
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33 

177 

74 

70 

7* 
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79 

51 

25 

53 

90 
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6x 

275 

94 

9X 

55 

ZX2 

198 ^ 

26 

I61 

66 

x6o 

H9 

74 

27 

25/8/48 

X3/XX/48 

23/5/49 

24/7/49 

7/2/49 

2/6/49 

14/8/49 

26/3/50 

17/3/48 

21/6/49 

25/6/49 

24/5/48 

25/5/49 

21/5/30 

9/6/48 

28/3/49 

X 2/8/48 

27/2/50 

2/2/49 

24/7/48 

22/2/47 

24/4/48 

28/6/49 

22/4/48 

28/4/49 

4/2/50 

X2/XX/48 

7/5/49 

1/2/48 

2/2/49 

15/7/48 

27/10/48 

24/20/48 

23/7/48 

X8/9/48 

T 7/10/48 

2X/3/48 

X6/2/49 

2/4/49 

«/6/49 

20/4/48 

28/3/48 

ao/3/49 

Horda Othor chan Reglatered Stud 
Hordfl. 

Aboriginal Station, W'allaga Lake 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Bamardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., ” Femdaile.” Appin, via Camp- 
bell town 

Brookfield .Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Bums, R., “ Wilga Glen,” Coonamble 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. C., Heatherbrae,” Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm 

Home 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 

Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Plains, Inverell 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbrid^ Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., Sc Sons, "Abington,” Armidale 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosen tein Dairy, Inverell ... 

Geage, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum 

Grant, W. S., " Monkittee,” Braidwood 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster 

Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 

Road, Inverell 

H^kins, E. G., Wattle Farm Guest House, 

Bargo 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 

Jemalong Station, Forbes 

Johnson, A., ” Rosedale,” Grafton Road, 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital ' 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., ** Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Inverell... 

Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 

Lucas, L., ” Braeside,” Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 
Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 

Hospital 

McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B., ” Mount View,” Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killarney, Armidale 

McLacblan, M., " Brodies Plains,” Armidale! 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
Morris, S. W., " Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd., 
Inverell 

Mullen, A. G., Goonoo Goonoo, via Tamworth 

Muliholland, E., Armidale 

Murray, J. A., “ The Willows,” Keiraville ... 
O’Brien, O., " Mount View,” Inverell 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 
Powell, G. & Son, I.och Lomond, Armidale 

St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. John’s Orphanage, Goulbum 

St. Michael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

St. Patrick's Orphanage, Armidale 

St. Vincent's Boys' Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., ” Hill View,” Fig Tree ... 

S.C.E.G.S., Moss Vale 

Tanner, F. S., Dural Rd., Armidale 

Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 
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20/12/49 
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24/12/48 

28/5/48 

ix/8/48 

29/9/48 

27/6/49 

25/2/49 
8/3/49 
5/4/49 
29/8/48 
22/3/48 
9/4/49 
27/4/50 
9/9/48 
22/9/48 
xx/ 6/48 
> 20/3/48 
12/4/49 

13/6/49 

27/6/48 

4/2/49 

22/9/48 

22/4/49 

4/6/49 

22/9/48 

7/7/48 

27/6/49 

2/7/49 

23/4/50 

X 2/12/48 
22/9/48 

26/6/49 

20/11/48 

29/9/48 

22/5/49 

23/1/49 

30/9/48 

28/9/48 

26/6/49 

6/3/49 

20/2/49 

♦P 

i5/ia/« 

29/12/48 

24/6/49 

23/4/49 

» 

9/7/48 

27/21/49 

5/4/49 

30 / 9 / 4 ! 

30/9/48 
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rubcrcle-free Herds— «»»<*»»««*• 


The following herds have been declared iree ot tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle>free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Herds Other then Registered Stud 
Herds — amtimed> 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

Tosh, W. K., “ Balgownie,*' Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., Pastime,” Kayuga Road, 

Ifuswellbrook 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

Von Frankenberg, F. E. “Spring Hills,” 

Camden 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

49 

29/9/48 

40 

22/9/48 

12 

30/9/48 

97 

44/4/49 

5 

7/10/48 

68 

12/12/48 

2 

13/10/48 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Watson, F. J., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

3 

7/10/48 

Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 


Road, Muswellbrook 

94 

27/10/49 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

98 

28/1 x/48 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

66 

8/10/48 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 


ham Hills 

54 

10/6/48 

Williams, L. B., ” Birida,” Armidale ...i 

39 

12/4/49 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

171 

14/4/49 


Tuberde-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Ar^. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Sheep Classing. 

Characters Desirable in a Flock. 


However small the flock, periodical classing 
should be a feature of its management if it is 
to give maximum returns. The following desir- 
able characters should be kept in mind when 
culling : 

1. Good strong heads without coarseness. Thin 
faces and narrow pinched nostrils denote poor 
constitution. 

2. Good mouth, the teeth meeting the pad pro- 
perly. A long or short underjaw prevents the 
sheep from feeding properly, and this is much to 
its detriment when conditions are unfavourable. 

3. Big frame and well-shaped deep body, giving 
area on which to grow wool and roominess for 
breeding purposes. 

4. Wide at shoulders and slightly arched over 
the wither. A peaked wither is undesirable, as 
it is usually associated with a narrow chest and 
weak constitution. 

5. Good top line, back level and rump rounded 
and not drooping. Cull all sheep with deviFs 
grip or malconformadon at shoulders. 

6. Good underline, deep in front and de^ in 
the flank. 

7. F^at legs straight and set wide apart; hind 
legs wide at the hocks. Avoid sheep which brush 

the hocks or have hocks tjhat curve inwards* 

^ ^ ■ 


Sheep light in bone or with bad feet or long 
weak pasterns should also be culled. 

Another feature which must be taken into con- 
sideration is the amount of development or 
wrinkling in the sheep. Owing to the predisposi- 
tion of a wrinkly, crutched sheep to blowfly 
strike, it is advisable to eliminate them from the 
breeding flock. It is possible to breed sheep com- 
paratively plain in the crutch and at the same 
time carrying a dense fleece. 

The Moat Commoin Faults in 'Wool. 

Covering must be considered from the aspects 
of quantity and quali^. Weight of fleece is 
essential; this is obtained from size of sheep 
and length and density of the fleece. The ideal 
is to obtain good length of staple, combined 
with good density and quality. 

^ The commonest faults in wool arc lack of den- 
sity, lack of bulk or body in the wool, lack of 
leii|fth, lack of crimp or character known as 
plainness, harshness in handle of the wool (a 
very serious but fairly common fault in Merino 
wo6!s), bad colour (either from excess yolk, 
undesirable type of fatty yolk, or badly bred 
sheep), unevenness in covering, and the presence 
of hair or kemp in the fleece.— Sheep Ai<nJ Wool 
Bkakch. 
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Results of Research 

Now Quickly Applied. 


A STATEMENT by Professor J. A. Prescott 
that: b the and certainty with which 

technical advances foUow scientttc discovery 
that have made scientific research in agriculture 
such a sound investment to-day/’ is a significant 
one. It expresses a new viewpoint to that 
commonly held — that it would pay to halt 
agricohoral research for a period of years and 
concentrate on the spread of knowle^e avail- 
able. 

The Professor made the statement when 
delivering the 1948 Farrer Oration at the 
Annual State Conference of the Agricultural 
Bureau of New South W'ales at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College. 

Describing the acceleration of the rate at 
which new discoveries in relation to soil 
fertility had been applied to practical farm- 
ing, he said: ‘Tt took 400 years before the 
simple pot experiment of Nicolas to find out 
how plants grow, found its practical applica- 
tion in the development of the chemical 
fertilisers of modem agriculture . . . 

*The scientific importance of zinc in life 
was first suggested about 1870, and it was 
sixty years before- it found practical appli- 
cation. It took thirty years before the ideas 


of the theory of electrolyte dissociation 
found their practical application to the study 
of the pH values of soils, and it was another v 
ten years or more before farmers became 
familiar with the idea. In the case of 
molybdenum there was only about ten 
years between the lalioratory discovery and 
the field application. In the cases of man- 
ganese and cobalt the scientific work and 
the practical application were worked out 
together.^* 

A brief review of the many discoveries 
of agricultural research in comparatively 
recent years brings with it an appreciation 
of the enormous opportunities for de- 
velopment that would follow general 
acceptance of this new knowledge. 

The Professor spoke particularly of 
plant nutrients, but it is a refreshing fact 
that there is an increasing tendency to put 
the great range of recent discoveries of 
agricultural science to practical use. On 
every side, progressive primary producers 
are trying put applications of trace ele- 
ments to correct deficiencies; using plant 
hormones to kill weeds, hold fruit on trees 
and in many other ways ; spraying and 
dusting their seeds and plants with modern 
insecticides and fungicides of complex 
composition; using new drugs to control 
internal and external parasites of stock; 
growing new varieties of crops bred for 
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their resistance to disease or their value 
€or specific purposes; and taking advan- 
tage of the work of scientists in many 
other ways. 

Full benefit will not, of course, be ob- 
tained from these new methods and mate- 
rials until they are accepted by the less 
progressive farmer. It is the task of the 
extension services to fake this knowledge 
to him — ^and in this work the most modern 
methods must supplement the old. Many 
new educational techniques — ^the use of 


talkie films, radio, the discussion group; 
method and the like — have been devised in 
recent years and these must be increasingly 
utilised if maximum advantage is to be 
taken of the knowledge being increasingly 
made available by agricultural research. 

Professor Prescott emphasised the value 
of this application of research when he said 
at the conclusion of his oration “It is on the 
basis of such knowledge that a prosperous 
agricultural and livestock industry must be 
built.'' 


Superphosphate Suppties for 1949. 

Take Eartj Delivery. 


The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Gra- 
ham, M.L.A.), states that ^‘Farmers should be 
able to obtain full requirements of superphosphate 
for next season if they place firm orders early, 
and take delivery of up to 50 per cent, of require- 
ments before 31st December next.** 

Mr. Graham said that a recent meeting between 
representatives of his Department and fertiliser 
firms, farmers* organisations and the New South 
Wales Government Railways, had recommended 
that the attention of farmers be drawn to the 
need for taking delivery, between October and 
December, of half of next season’s superphosphate 
requirements for autumn topdressing ana for 
cereal sowing. 

The tremendous demand that would be made 
on the New South Wales Railways, said the 
Minister, meant that there would be difficulty in 


delivering what would possibly be a record quan- 
tity of superphosphate, between the months of 
January and May; hence the need for farmers to 
take delivery of a substantial portion of their 
orders between October and December. 

Many farmers were in the habit of ordering 
their superphosphate early but did not confirm 
the orders until February or March. Fertiliser 
finns had informed him, said Mr. Graham, that 
those tentative orders were not recognised by them 
until confirmed. They suggested early confirma- 
tion, and payment for at least that portion ordered 
for delivery before the end of December. 

Mr. Graham said that as only Nauru Island 
phosphate rock was now being used for the manu- 
facture of superphosphate, there was not the 
pme possibility of it going lumpy in the bags 
if early delivery was taken. 


Pasture Imfu^vemeiit in 

PASTURE improvement is an essential part of 
defence against soil erosion. While mechanical 
means, such as contour banking of cultivation 
land, and various methods of handling gully 
'erosion, when efficiently designed and main* 
Gained, have proved very valuable in slowing 
the erosion process and even reclaiming badly 
aeroded areas, they do not provide a complete 
«ure for the underlying cause of erosion — ^the 
destruction of surface cover and organic matter 
in the surface soil. 

There is considerable difference of opinion on 
the efficacy of trees in preventing soil erosion. 
While it is conceded that virgin forest or bush- 
land provides very adequate control by reason 
of the soil cover of twigs, leaves and bark, forest 
or bushland disturbed by grazing animals may 
provide little or no control. There are many 
instances to-day of areas such as stock routes, 
reserves, etc., where, though green timber is com- 
rparativefer dense, serious erosion has occurred 


Relation to Soil Erosion. 

because the soil cover has been removed by over- 
stocking. 

Rabbits have contributed considerably to the 
overstocking and removal of surface cover, and 
while they have added to our national income they 
have caused immeasurable loss, not only in rob- 
bing sheep and cattle of pasturage, destruction of 
crops and the cost of their control, netting fences, 
etc., but also in damaging, sometimes irreparably, 
our greatest asset — ^the surface soil. 

Provision of more or less permanent surface 
cover, with addition of organic matter to the soil, 
by means of a suitable pasture, is the only per- 
manent answer to the soil erosion problem, and 
removes the cause. To-day there are many ex- 
amples of land which has been reclaimed by pas- 
ture improvement-land which at one time was 
eroding badly and on which surface tanks silted 
up, but which now only shows indistinct traces of 
the former havoc and on which the run-off is now 
so small that special additional provision must 
be made to supply water for stock.— Division or 
Plant Industry, 
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WORM DISEASES IN PIGS. 


Methods of Prevention and Control. 


♦ 

0 . M. Macphkrson, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, Veterinary 
Research Station, Glenfield. 

PIGS become infested with many different species of round worms, tape worms and 
flukes. They invade the bowel, the liver, the Inngs, the skin, in fact every part of die 
pig’s body. Drugs and control measures which wiU combat one species may have little 
or no effect on others. Each kind of worm spends part of Its life cycle inside the pig 
and part on the ground or in some other animal or insect A knowledge of their internal 
life cycles tells ns how the different species affect the pig and the treatments which are 
most likely to be effective against them; a knowledge of their external life cycles indicates 
the manner in which the different worms get into the pig and the control measures which 
will prevent them getting there. 


How Pigs Become Infested. 

All the round worms, the group which 
is the most serious in New South Wales, 
grow to maturity inside the pig and 
then lay eggs which are passed out in the 
dung or faeces. The eggs of some species 
such as the large round worm become in- 
fective when a small immature worm, or 
larva, develops inside them. The pig swal- 
lows the infective egg which hatches in the 
bowel. When the worm grows to maturity 
it begins laying eggs again. 

The larvae of other species (e.g., nodule 
worm) hatch out of the egg and feed and 
grow on the soil until they reach the infec- 
tive stage. Infective larvae are swallowed 

by the pig or, as is the case with the kidney 
worm, may actively penetrate the skin. Only 
eggs and larvae which 
have reached the in- 
fective stage can in- 
fest the pig. 

A third group, 
which includes the 
lung worms, require 
an intermediate host 
such as dung beetles, 
beetle grubs, or earth 
worms to complete 
their life cycle. These 
eat the worm eggs 
which hatch inside 
them and are, in turn, 
eaten by the pig. The 


worm larvae are then set free to infest the 

pig. 

Worm eggs and larvae are too small to 
be seen by the naked eye but they can be 
detected under the microscope. Once the 
worms have reached the egg-laying stage 
it is possible, by a laboratory examination 
of sample of dung, to determine with which 
species a pig is infested. It is also possible 
to recover the eggs of some species from 
the soil; as many as 30,000 large round 
worm eggs have been found in one ounce 
of soil collected from an earthern run. 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF WORM 
DISEASES. 

Worms are prolific egg layers. One 
female large round worm can lay up to 
200,000 eggs per day and their eggs may 
remain alive in the 
soil for up to five 
years. Unless pre- 
cautions are taken, 
worm eggs gradually 
accumulate in the soil 
so that the pigs are 
exposed to the risk 
of ingesting massive 
numbers as time goes 
on. The danger is 
greater in that the 
usual symptoms of 
moderate worm in- 
festation, such as 
slow weight gains, 
unevenness in growth, 
poor appetites, and 
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Fif. I.— Worm* Rourd Growth. 

These pigs are litter mates. The retarded pig has a moderate 
large round worm infestation. The larger pig was treated 
with sodium fluoride and reared on concrete. 

{Photo: G*H,H«ndy» 
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chronic pneumonia are frequently not diag- 
nosed until the contamination of the piggery 
with worm eggs and larvae is so great that 
severe losses^ occur. Control measures then 
become difficult and costly. Therefore the 
only sure way of preventing worm diseases 
in pigs is to design and run the piggery in 
such a manner that the ingestion of worm 
eggs and larvae can be kept down to the 
minimum. 

Derigning the Piggery to Combat Worm 
Diseases. 

The general conditions which favour the 
accumulation of worm eggs are dampness 
and dirt, overcrowding, and permanent 
earthern runs or paddocks. On piggeries 
with a limited acreage the system of running 
pigs entirely on concrete until market age 
is advisable. The initial cost of the con- 
crete is not as great as the permanent 
economic loss which results from trying to 
rear slow-maturing, unthrifty pigs on small, 
overcrowded earthern runs. 

Concrete yards sould have a gradient of 
not less than one in thirty, with an adequate 
system of drainage leading away from the 
piggery. If each block is constructed so that 
the houses and feeding and water troughs 
are placed at the high end of the pen, the 
pigs, unless overcrowded, will pass their 
dung and urine at the lower end. In this way 
there is a minimum contamination of feed 
and water with dung and urine containing 
worm eggs, and cleaning of the pen is. made 
easier. 

Houses should have concrete or wooden 
floors, and be so constructed that they can 
be cleaned easily. They should have wide 
swing-back or sliding doors to allow the 
maximum penetration of sunlight. All 
manure should be removed daily and pens 
and yards scoured as frequently as possible 
with hot caustic. 

If plenty of land is available and pigs can 
be run in large paddocks it is essential to 
adopt some long-range system of rotational 
use of paddocks, in order to prevent the 
land from gradually becoming contaminated 
with worm eggs. Short-term crop rotation 
will not destroy resistant eggs like those of 
the large round worm, but with sufficient 
planning the available paddocks can be 
grouped into units of three so that the pad- 
docks constituting any one unit are spelled 
for a period of at least two years. (See 
Diagram A.) 
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Diagram A. — Rotation Scheme for 
Controlling Worms. 


Year. 

Unit A. 

Uni B. 

Unit C. 

ist Year 

Pigs, alteniating' 
with seasonal 
crops. 

Spell, crop, or 
graze farm stock 
other than pigs. 

Spell, crop, or 
graze farm stock 
other than pigs.. 

and Year ... 

Spell, crop, or 
graze farm stock 
other than pigs. 

Pigs, alternating 
with seasonal 
crops. 

Spell, crop, or 
graze farm stock 
other than pigs.. 

3rd Year 

Spell, crop, or 
graze farm stock 
other than pigs. 

Spell, crop, or 
graze farm stock 
other than pigs. 

Pigs, alternating 
with seasonal 
crops. 

4th Year. (Re- 
peat of first 
year). 

Pigs, alternating 
with seasonal 
crops. 

Spell, crop, or 
graze farm stock 
other than pigs. 

Spell, crop, or 
graze farm stock 
other than pigs.. 


Each unit consists of one or more pad- 
docks — which need not be adjacent. Only 
the paddocks constituting one unit are used 
for pigs in any single year; that is each 
unit is kept free of pigs for a period of 
two years. In this manner continuous con- 
tamination of the paddocks with worm eggs 
is avoided and even very resistant eggs like 
those of the large round worm are killed off 
by the long-term spelling. The system is 
most easily applicable where pigs are run 
under open range conditions. In modified 
forms it can be practised on intensive pig- 
geries in order to conserve clean ground. 

Houses which are placed on wooden sleds 
can be moved from one part of the paddock 
to another or from paddock to paddock. 
Self-feeders, feeding and water troughs 
should be placed on a wooden or concrete 
sloping area. All depressions and mud wal- 
lows should be filled in. 

Young pigs are usually most severely 
affected by worms, although grown pigs 
can pass large numbers of worm eggs with- 
out showing any marked symptoms. There- 
fore it is advisable never to place weaners 
in paddocks where older pigs have been 
running. Overstocking, although it may 
bring quick returns for a short period, is 
always, in the end, dangerous and unprofit- 
table. 

Danger of Introdncing New Stock. 

Bought pigs, although they may look 
healthy, may introduce new worms on to a 
property or help build up a light infestation 
which is already there. It is always advis- 
able to have an isolation pen or paddock in 
which new stock can be placed for treat- 
ment and observation before they are 
allowed to come into contact with other 
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The Value of Drugs. 

Drugs which will remove one kind of 
worm may not remove others, and some 
worms {e.g,, the kidney worm) cannot be 
attacked by any known drug. There are 
many worm medicines on the market but 
these vary greatly in efficiency. Further 
these drugs, unless given strictly in accord- 
ance with the recommendations, may be 
toxic. Therefore it is necessary to know 
which species are infesting the pigs so that 
the most suitable drug can be selected. It 
is not always easy to make a specific diag- 
nosis from the symptoms, and even if a pig 
is opened up it is likely that the smaller 
worms will be missed l>y an untrained 
observer. If a farmer suspects worm in- 
festation he is best advised to consult his 
local Stock Inspector or, if this is imprac- 
ticable, to forward a diseased pig or samples 
of dung to the Veterinary Research Station. 
Glenfield, for laboratory examination. 

Single or haphazard treatments are not 
of much value. No drug, however efficient, 
can be guaranteed to remove all the worms 
in every pig. The immature forms of 
worms, such as larvae of the large round 
worm, may cause severe damage before they 
have grown to the stage at which they can 
be removed by drugs. Therefore after pigs 
have been given one treatment they should 
be removed to an uncontaminated holding 
pen or run and be treated again at a suitable 
interval (usually two weeks). 

Once the whole piggery has become 
heavily contaminated with infective eggs 
and larvae, drug treatment alone is ineflfec- 
tive since the pigs are continually exposed 
to rein fe.stat ion. Drugs are rarely a “cure” 
for worm diseases, but when combined with 
adequate control measures, systematic drug 
treatment helps to limit the number of 
worm eggs in the piggery which would 
otherwise be eaten by susceptible pigs. 

Recommended Drugs and How to Use Them. 

The four most useful worm remedies for 
pigs at present on the market are : — 

(a) Oil of Cheno podium . — This drug 
will remove the mature forms of the large 
round worm. The dose rate is i c.c. of Oil 
of Chenopodium mixed in i to 2 ounces of 
castor oil or liquid paraffin for every 25 lb. 
of live weight. Pigs should be starved for 
16 to 24 hours before and for 4 hours after 
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treatment. It is inadvisable to treat pigs 
before they are ten weeks old. 

The drench can be given by one of the 
following methods: — 

(i) Stomach Tube (Fig. 2). — This is the 
safest and least expensive method. The 
equipment needed is a pig gag (which can 
be made by the local blacksmith), a glass 
measuring cylinder and the stomach tube, 
which consists of about 2 feet of rubber 
tubing attached at one end to a tin funnel. 



Fig. 2. — Pig Gag and Stomach Tube. 

The scale is marked off in inches. 

[Photo: G.H.Hendy 


Moderately flexi))lc tubing with an internal 
diameter of 7/16 inch is the most satis- 
factory, but a smaller bore may be necessary 
for very young pigs. 

The free end of the tubing is guided over 
the back of the tongue and pushed firmly 
down into the food pas.sage. If it meets 
with resistance it is withdrawn slightly and 
replaced down and over the back of the 
tongue. When it has passed correctly into 
the stomach irregular gurgling sounds are 
heard through the funnel. If it passes by 
mistake into the windpipe, which happens 
very rarely, the pig will cough and breath- 
ing sounds can be heard through the free 
end. 

The drench is poured into the funnel 
from the measuring cylinder, and when it 
has passed through the funnel the tube is 

Fagm 451 
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withdrawn slowly, the rubber being passed 
through the fingers to expel any of the drug 
remaining inside it. 

With a little practice the stomach tube 
can be passed very easily and quickly. 
There is no risk of the drug passing into 
the windpipe even if the pig struggles dur- 



Flf. 3.-~M«thod of Rostralnt for Drenching Pigs. 

The pig is held between the legs of an assistant who places 
the gag in position. The stomach tube is passed and 
the drench poured into the funnel. 

[Photo: 

ing dosing, and each pig receives an accur- 
ate dose. The disadvantage is that in cold 
weather a heavy substance like castor oil 
passes down the tube slowly. This can be 
overcome by warming the oil before use or 
by forcing it through the stomach tube with 
a drenching gun. 

(ii) Drenching Gun. — ^The most suitable 
type of drenching gun for pigs is one with 
a long, curved nozzle which fits over the 
back of the tongue. The drenching gun 
has several disadvantages. Even when the 
drench is measured accurately, if the pig 
struggles some of it is likely to be lost or 
pass into the windpipe wd cause pneumonia. 


(b) Carbon Bisulphide , — This is recom- 
mended for removing the stomach worms. 
The dose rate is 4 to 5 c.c. for every 50 lb. 
live weight. Pigs are starved as for treat- 
ment with Oil of Chenopodium and the drug 
is best administered by stomach tube but 
it can also be given in capsules. Carbon 
bisulphide sometimes makes pigs vomit and 
stagger for a short while. It is well to 
remember that it is a highly inflammable 
substance. 

{c) Sodium Fluoride , — This is a very 
cheap and efficient drug for removing mature 
and immature forms of the large round 
worm in the bowel, and will also remove the 
large stomach worms and a percentage of 
thorny-headed worms and whip worms. But 
unless the recommenaations are strictly 
adhered to it is likely to cause retardation 
of growth, gastric upset and even death. 

Sodium fluoride is bought in powder 
form, and commercial grades, if they con- 
tain ^ per cent, or more of sodium fluoride, 
are satisfactory. The dose rate is 0.15 gm. 
per I lb. live weight. This is equivalent to 
I ounce for eight 25 lb. pigs or four 50 lb. 
pigs. 

Mass treatment is a satisfactory method 
of administration provided it is carried 
out in the following manner: — 

(1) Divide the pigs to be treated into 
groups which are even in weight and 
stamina. 

(2) Find out before treatment is com- 
menced how much dry feed each group will 
eat in one day. 

(3) Weigh the required amount of sod- 
ium fluoride and mix the dry powder evenly 
in one day’s dry ration for each group. 

(4) Provide enough troughs to allow all 
the pigs e^ual access to the feed. Narrow 
troughs with cross bars are the most suit- 
able. See that the troughs are clean and dry 
before use. 

(5) Commence treatment in the morning 
after starving the pigs for 24 hours, and 
withhold all other feed until the following 
morning. If any of the treated feed remains 
it is then discarded and the pigs are returned 
to their normal ration. 

Precautions in Using Sodium Fluoride. 

(i) Dp pot, under any circumstances, use 
sodium fluoride in fluid form or in a wet 
mRsh. 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Branch Series No. 5 


The Ledgerkeeper 



Mr, J. T, A, Gibson, 
Ledgerkeeper, Grenfell Street (S,AJ Branch, 
Joined the Bank at Maitland (N,S.IF,J in 
1942, Three years* war service. 


Consult and use — 


T he ledgerkeeper records in 
your account the sums paid 
in to your credit and the cheques 
you draw, working the balance 
as he goes. 

If you have an overdraft with 
the Bank, he also calculates the 
interest payable on the daily 
balance. This means that you 
pay interest only on the amount 
actually owing each day. 

In large branches, ledgers are 
^‘posted^^ by machine. 

The accuracy of the ledgerkeeper’^ 
work is proved by regular bal- 
ancing of his ledgers. He prides 
himself on his neat and careful 
bookkeeping. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


Incorporated in Now South Wolot with limited liability 


A48I1G 
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THE MAJOR ON THE JOB 


FIELD REPORT N9 2 



i.mhi do«t not truM to nMurtl ,__roy«d « 


Th. wu. 


he improvef his P«« This conswarw.y - k- 
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; field r«P®':* V - • MAIOR *, «'• 

,!._•• u»in» » fora»°« — I \A/nRiC FASTPR WORK. 

TOESE •■MAJOR" features 

THtot TurbMUnc* cylinder • <4f^nd duet proof. 
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(2) Do not guess the weights of the pigs 
or the weight of the drug. If you do not 
possess accurate scales for weighing the 
sodium fluoride your local chemist will do it 
for you. 

(3) Do not guess the amount of feed 
which each group will eat in one day. 

(4) Do not treat scouring, pneumonic, or 
obviously weak pigs. 

(5) Do not give the sodium fluoride in 
whole grain. The powder can be mixed 
evenly in ground grain, wheatmeal or oat- 
meal. 

(d) Phcnothia::ine . — This is very efficient 
for removing nodule worms but has little 
or no effect against the other pig worms. 
The dose rates are as follows : — 

Pigs up to 25 lb. weight — i /6 oz. pheno- 
thiazine. 

Pigs 25 lb. to 50 lb. weight — 1/4 oz. 
phenothiazine. 

Pigs 50 lb. to 100 lb. weight — 1/2 oz. 
phenothiazine. 

Pigs 100 lb. to 200 lb. weight — 2/3 oz. 
phenothiazine. 

Pigs over 200 lb. weight — i oz. pheno- 
thiazine. 

Phenothiazine is marketed under various 
trade names in the form of a fine green 
powder or as a fluid suspension. It can be 
administered as a drench by stomach tube or 
be mixed up in the feed and given to in- 
dividual pigs or to pigs in groups. Where 
group treatment is undertaken the method 
is the same as that used for sodium fluoride 
except that phenothiazine can be given in 
a wet mash. Pigs should be starved for 
about twenty-four hours before treatment 
in order to make them sufficiently hungry to 
eat the feed. No starvation is necessary if 
the drug is given as a drench. 

Phenothiazine should not be given to 
pregnant sows. For other pigs it is reason- 
ably safe but may, at times, produce various 
symptoms such as skin rashes, sore eyes, lack 
of appetite, and unsteady gait. For these 
reasons the recornmended dose rates should 
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be strictly adhered to and individual treat- 
ments, which ensure that each pig gets the 
correct amount, are preferable to the method 
of group feeding. 

Restraint for Drenching. 

Pigs if weighing anything up to about 
70 to 80 lb. can be caught and held in a 
sitting position between the legs of an assist-- 
ant who also places the gag in position and 
holds it while the operator passes the 
stomach tube and gives the drench (Fig. 3).. 



Fif. 4. — Method of Restraint for Large Pigs. 

The rope is looped under the upper jaw, passed over a cross 
beam and the anim.'il hauled into a sitting position. 

The gag is then inserted. 

[Photo: G. H, Hendy, 

For heavier pigs two or more assistants 
may be required. Tf a suitable crush is not 
available a large pig can be restrained in the 
following manner : — A looped rope is placed 
round the upper jaw and over a cross beam. 
The pig is hauled into sitting position and 
the gag is inserted (Fig. 4). 

{To be continued,) 


KEEP ON BUYING BONDS THEY PAY MORE INTEREST 


453 
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REFRESHER COURSES FOR EX-SERVICEMEN. 

First Year’s Work Reviewed. 

SHORT Refresher Courses for the training of ex-serVicemen have been conducted in 
this State for just over twelve months, the first course having been officially opened by 
Hon. E« H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture, at Wagga Experiment Farm, on 


14th July, 1947. 

Reviewing the progress made in the in- 
terim, Mr. Graham said: “Since that date 
i6o ex-servicemen trainees have received 
short but intensive training in various 
-aspects of agricultural activity designed to 
fit them for the tasks which they will en- 
•counter when they enter into possession of 
their own farms under the Government’s 
War Service Land Settlement Scheme.” 

The syllabus for these courses had been 
drawn up by the Department and the 
trainees themselves, said Mr. Graham, and 
included farm management and agricultural 
•economics, irrigation practices, soil conser- 
vation, etc. “In addition to the general 
syllabus,” added the Minister, “specialist 
classes have been provided in sheep, wool 
and mixed farming, dairy farming and pig 
raising, horticulture and poultry farming, 
and experts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are available to give individual instruc- 
tion to trainees on these matters.” 

Recent courses had been held at the Yanco 
Experiment Farm which was considered to 
be ideal for the purpose, said Mr, Graham, 
being situated in the centre of a district 
noted for Merino sheep, fat lamb raising, 
wheat, fruit, rice and vegetable growing, 
pasture improvement and irrigation farm- 
ing. In addition the Yanco Experiment 
Farm itself had a first-class dairy herd and 
piggery. 

Trainees were also given the opportunity 
of visiting privately owned farms and sta- 
tion properties in the district and with the 


co-operation of the Department of Educa- 
tion could attend instruction in wool-class- 
ing at the Yanco Agricultural High School. 
Arrangements had also been made whereby 
they could observe the experimental work 
being carried out at the Soil Conservation 
Station at Wagga and the work of the Coun- 
cil for Scientific and Industrial Research at 
Griffith. 

During the courses full Commonwealth 
Rural Training Scheme rates and allow- 
ances were paid to trainess who, in addition, 
receive free rail travel to and from the 
training centre. 

Future Courses. 

“In view of the demand by ex-servicemen 
for rural training it has been decided to 
hold a course beginning on loth January, 
1949, in addition to those already planned,” 
said Mr. Graham. “The continuance of the 
Refresher Courses after January next will 
depend entirely on the number of trainees 
coming forward.” 

The Minister advised all ex-servicemen 
who hold qualification certificates under the 
War Service Land Settlement Scheme and 
who desire to enrol for training under this 
scheme to apply as soon as possible to the 
Deputy Co-ordinator of Rural Training, 
Department of Agriculture, Sydney. 

Applications from ex-service personnel, 
who have been discharged for less than one 
year, should be forwarded to the Director 
of Re-establishment, Ministry of Post-War 
Reconstruction, Grace Building, Sydney. 


Contrary to a prevalent impression, good hous- 
ing of pigs, as of any other form of livestock, 
costs very much less than bad— in the long run. 
A pig that is warm and comfortable in inclement 
weather demands less from his stores of energy 
for maintenance. If he is cold and wet much of 
the energy derived from his food is used in 
maintaining the body temperature, and thus less 
is available for growth and fattening. Pigs 
to, lave without adequate shelter are more 

JNtH^ 4U 


susceptible to infections and thus more readily 
succumb to pneumonia, pig paratyphoid, swine 
erysipelas and various joint affections. 

The faults commonly present arc: (i) Insuffi- 
cient shelter and draughty housing, (2) da^ 
flooring, <3) badly drained yards and pastures, 
(4) overheating through crowding in small sties, 
and subsequent chill. — D ivision of Animai. In- 
PUSTRY. ^ 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEED 


N.Z. Contract grown PEA SEED (New season’s) varieties, Greenfeast, Massey Gem, Richard 
Seddon, Stratagem, Yorkshire Hero, Little Marvel, Telephone Peas. 

BEANS^South Coast grown New season’s : Brown Beauty Certified and Non Certified, Wellington 
Wonder Non Certified, Canadian Wonder Non Certified, Hawkesbury Wonder Certified. Owing 
to the light harvest limited supplies only of Bean seed are available. 

SPRING CROP SEED — During this month we expea our Spring Crop seed to arrive and 
would remind growers that we have catered for their requirements of MAIZE varieties: 
Fitzroy, Early Leeming, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Golden Superb, Hickory King and other varieties; 
also Japanese Millet, Sudan, Saccaline, Early Orange Sorghum and White African Sorghum. 

SEED POTATOES — (In any quantity), vaiietics: Govt. Certified Faaor or Up-to~Date, 

and Non Certified Satisfaction. 

We stock Vegetable and Flower seeds of every description 
and invite your enquiries. 


E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 
Phone: MA5769, MA2623 


E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

Carrington Street, Lismore 
Phone : 621 (3 lines) 


The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land 



fse^oc f 

m the 

enmann 


F.O.R. SYDNEY 


WASHING MACHINE 

£ 7 - 17-0 

dney immediate delivery 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR N.S.W. 

RICHARD NOBLE 

DE MESTRE PLACE, SYDNEY • BW7615 
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McComiick-Deering 
Disc Harrows Kl 

FOR BETTER SEEDBEDS ^ 

AND BETTER CROPS ^ 

A ll over the world, wherever crops 
are grown imd horse or tractor 

power Is used to till the land, disc 4 

harrows have proved their many 
advantages, in all daases of soils, for 

dio more efficient and more economi- 5*" 

paed With trader hiteh. Tandem attach^ 

CRI propSTAtton of BOOdUboclB • e • available. Sizes 5, 6 and 

Whether you farm with horse or 
tractor power, die McComdck>Deering 
line offers you the right type and idxe 
of disc harrow to suit your need. Some 
of fhese are illustrated in this adver* 
tisement . . . Ask your nearest bitor- 

eemMs^eernl TT. n , *^11 .o^ee OL^IS Buth and Bog Trador Disc Harrow, 

XIAtlOllAl HATVOSlOr dOAlOI to toll you eguipped w%th SO or SS-ineh special ciit- 

^U^mms heavy-gauge, steel discs with 9" 

JSXOt9 ADOUt UlOnie spaeings. Cultivating width, 
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MAIZE VARIEH RECOMMENDATIONS 
For 1948 Sowing. 

W. D. Kerle, H.D.A., Special Agronomist. 

SOWING the right variety at the right time and using only sound, bright, pure seed from 
a reliable source, are axioms in maixe growing. 

It is essential to success that only varieties suited to the dutrict should be sown, 
and growers are recommended to use those set out below for grain and green fodder in 
the various maize-growing districts of the State. These recommendations are based on 
trials which have been conducted by the Department for a number of years in co-operation 
with farmers in these districts. 


(j rowers are advised to make early 
arrangements for seed supplies, and if in 
doubt as to which variety to sow to com- 
municate with the Department or get into 
touch with the District Agronomist. 

Hybrid Maize. 

Many inquiries are being made for 
hybrid seed maize. A maize hybrid is not 
a fixed variety of maize and it takes many 
years of painstaking breeding, selection and 
field testing to produce hybrid types suit- 
able for different localities. 

Orders are being taken for the supply of 
hybrid seed maize produced at (jrafton Ex- 
])eriment Farm, and suitable for North and 
( entral Coast districts. 

In addition, single cross maize seed, which 
has been raised by the Department at some 
of its Experiment Farms, is being distri- 
buted to seed growers who are participating 
in a scheme organised by the Department 
for the production of registered hybrid seed 
maize. 

The conditions governing this scheme 
were published in the June issue of the 
Agricultural Gacsettc. Reprints may be 
obtained on application to the Chief, Divi- 
sion of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Approximate Order of Maturity of Varieties 
Recommended. 

Very Early , — Early Morn, Golden Glow. 

Early . — W ellingrove, Duncan, Golden 
Superb, Iowa Silvermine, Funk's Yellow 
Dent, Large Goldmine, Hawkesbury White. 

Midseason . — Hickory King, Learning , 
Golden Nugget, Golden Beauty, Mur rum- 
bidisree White, Manning Silvermine, Giant 
White, Manning Pride. 


Late. — Yellow Hogan. Fitzroy, Large 
r^ed Hogan, Pride of Hawkesbury. 

Varieties Recommended for Grain. 

Upper North Coast. 

(a) Tzcced River. 

Early Sozcing. — Learning, \\'ell ingrove. 
Main Sozmng. — Fitzroy, Manning Pride. 

(6) Lozvcr Richmond River. 

Early Sozving. — Learning, Golden Super! ». 
Main Sozving. — Fitzroy. 

Second-class Soils. — Hickory King. 

(r) Upper Richmond River. 

Early Sozving. — Learning, Fitzroy. 

Mai n Sozi n ng . — Fi t z roy . 

( d ) Clarence River. 

Early Sozving. — Learning, Golden Nug- 
get. 

Main Sozving. — F'itzroy, (iolden Nugget. 
Golden Superb. 

Laic Solving. — Golden Sui)erb. 
Second-class Soils. — Hickory King. 

( c) Coraniba District. 

Early Sozinng. — Learning, Golden Superb. 

Main Sozving. — Fitzroy. Learning, Gol- 
den Superb. 

Second-class Soils. — Hickory King. 

(/) Bellinger River. 

Early Sozving. — Learning, Golden Superb, 
Iowa Silvermine. 

Main Sozving. — Fitzroy, Giant White. 
Golden Superb. 

Second-class Soils, — Hickory King. 

Pag9 ASS 
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(g) Dorrigo District. 

Main Learning, Grace’s White. 

Solving after Potatoes. — Golden Superb. 

(A) Ebor District. 

Main Sowing, — Wellingrove. 

Middle North Coast. 

(fli) Nambticca River, 

Early Sowing, — Golden Superb, Learning. 

Main Solving, — Giant White, Fitzroy, 
Golden Superb. 

Second-class Soils, — Hickory King. 

(b) Lower Macleay River, 

Early Sowing. — Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Learning, Giant White. 

(c) Upper Macleay River, 

Ecrrly Spring.— GoXdtxi Superb. 

Main Sowing , — Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Leaming, Golden Beauty, Hickory King, 
Giant White. 

(d) Hastings River, 

Early Sowing. — Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing, — Fitzroy, Golden Beauty, 
Golden Nugget, Leaming, Hickory King, 
Giant White. 

{e) Lower Manning River, 

Early Sowing . — Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Leaming, Man- 
ning Silvermine, Giant White. 

(/) Upper Manning River. 

Early Sowing, — Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing, — Fitzroy, Leaming, Man- 
ning Silvermine, Giant White, Manning 
Pride. 

(g) Comboyne and Bulga Districts. 

Main Sowing. — ^Golden Superb, Leaming, 
Hickory King, Golden Nugget. 

(A) Wallamba District. 

Early Sowing, — Golden Superb, Iowa 
Silvermine. 

Main Solving. — Giant White, Fitzroy, 
Golden Nugget, Leaming, Manning Silver- 
mine. 


Central Coast. 

(a) Gloucester District, 
E<stly Sowing , — Goldeti Superb. 


Main Sowing. — Fitzroy, Hickory King,. 
Leaming, Giant White, Golden Nugget. 

(&) Lower and Central Hunter River. 

Early Sowing , — Golden Glow, Golden 
Superb, Duncan. 

Main Sowing, — Leaming, Funk’s Yellow 
Dent, Fitzroy, Golden Nugget. 

Late Sowing . — Golden Glow. 

(c) Hawkesbury River, 

Early Sowing , — Golden Superb, Leaming. 

Main Sowing, — Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, 
Manning Silvermine, Pride of Hawkesbury, 
Hawkesbury White. 

(rf) County of Cumberland. 

Early Sowing , — Hickory King, Wellin- 
grove, Golden Superb. 

Main Sowing, — Fitzroy. 


South Coast. 

(a) Illawarra District. 

Early Sowing, — Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Iowa Silvermine. 

Main Sowing , — Large Red Hogan, Fitz- 
roy, Yellow Hogan, Giant White. 

(b) Shoalhaven River. 

Early Sowing , — Golden Superb, Iowa 
Silvermine. 

Main Sowing. — Leaming, Hickory King, 
Giant White, Fitzroy. 

(c) Milton District. 

Early Sowing. — Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Iowa Silvermine, Duncan. 

Main Sowing, — Fitzroy, Leaming, Hick- 
ory King, Golden Nugget. 

{d) Moruya River. 

Early Sowing , — Golden Superb, Early 
Mom. 

Main Sowing, — Leaming, Funk’s Yellow 
Dent, Golden Superb, Hickory King, Giant 
White, 

(e) Bodalla District, 

Early Golden Superb. 

Main Solving,— F\mWs Yellow Dent, 
Golden Nugget, Hickory King. 

Upland Soil , — Hickory King. 

(/) dftd Pambula Rivers, 

Early Sowing.— Ezsly Morn, Golden 
Superb. 
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Main Sowing, — Funk's Yellow Dent, 
Learning, Giant White. 

Upland Soils . — Hickory King, 

(g) Towamba River. 

Main Sowing . — Golden Superb, Golden 
Nugget, Learning, Hickory King, Funk's 
Yellow Dent. 

Upland Soils . — Hickory King. 


Northern Tableland. 

(a) Tenter field District. 

Hickory King, Wellingrove, Large Gold- 
mine, Iowa Silvermine. 

(&) Glen Innes District. 

Strong Soils. — Wellingrove. 

Light Soils . — Iowa Silvermine, Large 
"Goldmine, Golden Superb. 

'(c) Ben Lomond, Llangothlin, Guyra, and 
Black Mountain Districts. 

Golden Glow. 

(d) Armidalt District. 
^^*ellingrove, Large Goldmine, Golden 
•Glow, Early Morn. 

{e) Uralla District. 

Hickory King, Large Goldmine, Wellin- 
grove, Golden Glow, Early Morn. 


Central Tableland. 

(a) Mud gee District. 

Funk's Yellow Dent, Learning, Golden 
.Suj^erb, Hickory King. 

{h) Colder Districts (^Orange, etc.). 
Early Morn, Golden Glow. 


Southern Tableland. 

Moss Vale District. 

Golden Glow, Early Morn, Hickory King, 
‘Golden Superb. 


North-western Slopes. 

(a) Inverell District. 

Heavy Soils. — Funk's Yellow Dent, 

T\’ellingrove. 

Light Soils. — Wellingrove, Iowa Silver- 
imine* 

Late Sowing . — Early Morn, Golden Glow. 


{b) Tamworth and Upper Hunter Districts. 

Early Sowing.— E^irly Morn, Golden 
Glow. 

Main Sowing. — Wellingrove, Funk's Yel- 
low Dent, Golden Superb. 


Central-western Slopes. 

Alluvial Soils. — Funk's Yellow Dent. 
Iowa Silvermine. 

Uplands Soils . — Iowa Silvermine. 


South-western Slopes. 

(a) Tumut District. 

Main Sowings . — Murrumbidgee White, 
Funk's Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine, 
Golden Superb. 

(b) Gnndagai District. 

Funk's Yellow Dent, Murrumbidgee 
White, Golden Glow, Golden Superb. 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

Funk's Yellow Dent, Fitzroy, Hickory 
King, Iowa Silvermine. 

Varieties Recommended for Green Fodder 
and Silage. 

Upper North Coast. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King (second-class 
soils only). 

Dorrigo District. 

Learning, Iowa Silvermine. 

Middle North Coast. 

Fitzroy, Hickory King (second-class 
soils only). Golden Nugget, Learning, 
Golden Beauty. 

Central Coast. 

Fitzroy, Golden Nugget, Hickory King, 
Iowa Silvermine. 

South Coast. 

(a) Illawarra District. 

Fitzroy, Pride of Hawkesbury, Hickory 
King, Golden Nugget. 

(&) Shocdhaven River. 

Fitzroy, Pride of Hawkesbury, Hickory 
King, Golden Nugget. 

(c) Milton District. 

Fitzroy, Duncan, Golden Nugget, 'Hickory 
King. 
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(rf) Moruya River, 

Fitzroy, Hickory King, Golden Nugget. 

(e) fiega and Pambula Rivers. 
Fitzroy, Hickory King, Bega Yellow, 
Giant White, Golden Nugget. 

Northern Tableland. 

Wellingrove, Iowa Silvermine. 


Central Tableland. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine. 

Southern Tableland. 

Moss Vale District. 

Hickory King, Fitzroy, 

Western and Southern Slopes. 
Funk’s Yellow Dent, Murrumbidgee 
White. 


Supply of Cornsacks for 

The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) has received the following com- 
munication regarding supplies of cornsacks for 
the coming wheat harvest from the General Man- 
ager of the Australian Wheat Board, which acts 
on behalf of the Commonwealth Government in 
the purchase of cornsacks overseas: — 

‘The prospective cornsack stock position for 
growers* requirements in your State next season 


(1948-49) is as follows :— 

Bales. 

Present stocks 25,000 

On water 4,000 


Stocks expected at end July 29,000 

Shipments to arrive by end October 14,000 


Total anticipated supplies at end 

October 43, 000 


“To supplement the supplies shown above, ship- 
ments will be arriving regularly after October. 


Coming Wheat Harvest. 

No difficulty, therefore, should be experienced b\ 
growers in securing their full requirements a> 
and when they require them, provided, of course, 
there are no hold-ups in shipments from India 
through circumstances beyond our control.” 

Discussing this statement Mr. Graham said that 
he was carefully watching the interests of wheat- 
growers in this State for the coming harvest and 
had been in constant touch on their behalf witli 
the Commonwealth authorities concerning tlic 
question of adequate supplies of cornsacks for the 
receival and storage of the crop. 

“I will continue to watch the position very 
carefully,” added Mr. Graham, “and I would like, 
to assure New South Wales growers that so far 
as the State Government is concerned everything 
possible is being done to ensure that an efficient 
organisation is ready to handle this year’s wheat 


Value of Soil Analysis to the Fruitgrower. 


Frequently samples of soil are submitted for 
an analysis as to their suitability for certain kinds 
of fruit production and for direction as to what 
fertilisers should be used. The samples vary in 
size from match box volume to several pounds 
weight. As a rule such a request cannot serve 
a very practical use. 

The suitability of soil for any agricultural 
purpose is dependent to a greater degree on its 
physical characteristics and topographical location 
than it is on the amounts or kinds of nutrients 
present. This is well illustrated by a soil sample 
taken from a swamp area which would probably 
analyse as being very “rich” in nutrients, but 
because of a lack in drainage, trees could not 
succeed in that environment. Similarly, a sample 
of very finely ground brick, even if analysis re- 
vealed a satisfactory level of fertility present, 
would prove useless for production of the usual 
kinds of fruit trees because of unavailability of 
the nutrients and its unfavourable structure. 

Oct^sionally it is observed that apparently vciy 
infertile soils, produce plants that are quite luxuri- 
ant imd productiv^for tli« reason that what little 


plant food is present is readily available for use. 
That very important fact can only readily be 
determined by growing plants. 

It is difficult to obtain a soil sample that is 
strictly representative of an area of land. The 
effects of the least irregularity in soil type and 
the amount and kind of vegetation growing on 
land cause marked differences in analysis of soil 
samples. If these irregularities are further accent- 
uated by irregular applications of lime, fertiliser, 
the debris from fires, etc., the soil sample is 
still less likely to be a representative one and the 
data of doubtful value. 

Where a grower is unable to produce satisfac- 
tory crops and in the absence of any obvious 
reasons for these results, an analysis of a soil 
sample may prove helpful. In such case, samples 
of soil should be obtained from several parts* 
of the field. They should be about equal in 
quantity and taken to a similar depth, and should 
bt thcMKHighly mixed together. From this compo- 
site a fairly representative sample could be 
<^3tained. 
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FETTER ENGINES 



BRITISH BUILT RUGOEDLY CONSTRUCTED 

ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR THE MAN 
ON THE LAND 

For Pumps, Grinders, Milking Machines, Saws^ Separators 
Shearing Plants, Chaffcutters, Sprayers, etc. 

Petter Engines ensure low running costs et maximum 
capacity, are easily portable, quick starting, smooth running 
and give unfailing service in all temperatures. 

See your Local Buzacott Agent 

BUZACOTT-WOLSELEY PTY* LTD* 

7*11 Market Street, Sydney 


Phone MA63II 
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Unsprayed apples or pears are an open> 
invitation to every Codling Moth to moke 
a Dove Cote out of your orchard. 

Keep these "bad tenants’* away by using Gargoyle 
WHITE Spraying Oil and Arsenate of Lead regularly 
— the Oil destroys the eggs while the Lead will kilt^ 
the grubs that escape the oil. You’ll have to spra)^ 
from petal fall to picking. 

457 

GABGOYLE 

^ wiaaiTii 

SPBAYIliG OIL 

VACUUM QM COMPANY PTY. LTD. ancorp. in Aiiit.) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG CITRUS GROVES. 


Sound Management in Early Years 

IS VITAL TO SUCCESS. 


♦ 

R. G. Kebby, Special Fruit Officer. 

The percentage of young trees in the citrus orchards of New Sooth Wales is perhaps 
at a higher level than ever before, and fresh plantings are still being maintained at a 
high rate. The future of the industry depends to an appreciable extent on the develop- 
ment of these non-bearing trees of to-day. 

It is a disconcerting fact that upwards of 30 per cent, of the young citrus plantings 
in New South Wales is being lost each year through disease and faulty management. 
While represents a serious cash loss in die initial outlay there is, in addition, die cost 
of replacements, and the lou of years in the establishment period. The industry need not 
and should not carry this additional cost. 

Those years from propagation to commercial bearing are vital in moulding trees 
that will be capable of maximum production. Too much attention cannot be given to 
tree management during this period, as growth checks sustained then are never really 
overcome during the life of the tree. 

The following points are made in the hope that those charged with the responsi- 
bility of producing and developing the groves of to-morrow will check up on their present 
methods and put right those things wUch may not be receiving proper attention. 


The first important stages in the life of 
the young tree begin in the nursery and 
points for careful consideration are; — 

(a) Completely eliminate from the seed- 
bed all seedlings affected with root rot 
(Phytophthora). 


(b) Maintain control over pests and 
diseases in the seed-bed. 

(c) Select the best seedlings for trans^ 
planting — aim at vigour all the time. 

(d) Use only selected buds from parent 
trees of proved performance — utilise the 

Page 4$^ 
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^services of the Co-operative Bud Selection 
Society in this regard. 

(e) Keep the growth moving from cut- 
ting-back time onwards. 

There has been an increasing tendency to- 
wards the production of smaller trees to 
facilitate bundling and reduce handling 
charges. This has meant a growth check 
in the first critical year and an unfair initial 
handicap for the grower. 

Lifting and Despatch. 

It is an established fact that if the fibrous 
roots of citrus trees are exposed to the air 
and sun for even very short periods they 



Pag* 4€a 


will die, and youne trees so affected will 
take much longer to establish in the grove 
— if they survive the ordeal. 

Trees should not be lifted during very 
hot or windy conditions, and they should not 
be lifted from dry soil. Reject any tree 
with root-rot or seriously malformed root 
systems. 

Special arrangements should be made to 
ensure that the trees are puddled ^vitliin 
minutes of lifting, even under the best con- 
ditions. Complete and effective covering 
must be provided during transport from 
nursery to packing shed and in the packing 
shed itself. Packing material should be 
clean and well moistened and containers 
strongly constructed with complete coverage 
of foliage. 

The nurseryman should give the grower 
as much notice as |X)ssible ahead of 
despatch. 

PreparatioDf for Planting. 

The grower, in turn, should be prepared 
to go right ahead with planting when his 
trees arrive. We see far too many instances 
in which trees have to be heeled in, awaiting 
final preparation of the block. This means 
additional handling, exposure and injury of 
the root system. 

The block should be smoothed (under 
irrigation) or harrowed down, and the 
planting pegs in position before the trees 
arrive. 

Planting the Trees. 

Holes should be dug just ahead of the 

? lanters so that the soil does not dry out. 
t is drily necessary to make the hole of 
sufficient siie to take the root system ; i8 
inches in diameter by 8 to lo inches deep 
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is usually adequate. The addition of a 
shovelful of well-rotted compost or a hand- 
ful of blood and bone will help a lot in the 
light, sandy soils. 

The planting operation should be carried 
out speedily and with care. It is a mistake 
to attempt to plant direct from the bundle. 
A barrel half-full of water, mounted on a 
slide, will hold a couple of rows of trees 
at a time and serves to wash off the clay 
"puddle"’ applied to the roots in the nursery 
and at the same time protect against drying 
out. 

Examine the roots quickly for disease and 
clean up any mechanical injury that has 
occurred, rejecting any trees with root-rot 
or seriously malformed root systems. 

Place the tree in position and spread the 
roots. This is important because very often 
the root system is closed up due to tight 
packaging, and unless spread out will not 
develop according to its original and natural 
tendency in the nursery. Work in light 
soil among the roots by hand, and avoid 
clods. When about three-parts filled in. 
tramp the soil around the tree lightly but 
firmly. This will help to expel air pockets 
and consolidate the tree in position. Top 
off with light soil and provide a small 
basin that will hold a bucket of water right 
away. This job of "watering in" cannot 
be left until to-morrow, even if weather con- 
ditions are ideal. 

It is important that the trees be not 
planted any deeper than they were in the 
nursery and in shallow soils where top- 
dressing is practised, they should be planted 
even shallower. This will ensure that the 
"bud union" is well above ground level and 
so guard against possible soil infections at 
that point. 

After Care u Important. 

When a tree is lifted from the nursery, 
a percentage of the root system is left be- 
hind so that a compensating reduction of 
top growth is necessary when replanting. 
This is achieved by cutting back lateral 
growths and reduction of larger leaves by 
cutting through them. 

Protection against sunburn should be 
provided by wrapping the trunk with paper, 
hessian or other covering materials from 
ground level to the crown if formed, or to 
within about 6 inches of the top if the tree 
is a "whipstick." 


Where irrigation is available, subsequent 
waterings should be made "according to the 
soil auger," and under no circumstances, 
should the trees be allowed to reach wilt* 
ing point. Under other conditions, the 
water cart must be working ahead of wilt- 
ing point. 

Weed growth is the most serious com- 
])etitor for soil moisture, and during the 
early years the hoe is still the best imple- 
ment for control — despite popular aversions 
to it and attempts to develop mechanical 
substitutes. 

Stocks for Citrus. 

Citrus varieties are usually propagated by 
means of budding, using buds taken from 
the desired variety and inserting into stocks 
(seedlings) of suitable kinds. 



Young Citrus Trees, showing Rows Contoured to Minimise 
Erosion of Soil. 


Years of research and experience have 
shown that the selection of suitable stocks 
for the different kinds and varieties of 
citrus is highly important, and while general 
recommendations can be made with confi- 
dence, the whole question of gitrus stocks 
will continue to be a wide and interesting 
field of investigation while ever citrus i.s 
grown. 

The present position in regard to citrus 
stocks may be briefly discussed as follows : — 

Rough Lemon has proved itself a satis- 
factory stock for nearly all varieties of 
citrus, and has been the stock most gener- 
ally in use until quite recent years. The 
serious depredations of Phytophthora root 
rot under conditions favourable to its devel- 
opment, have rather restricted the scope for 
this stock, which is susceptible to this 
disease. New South Wales growers have 
swung over largely to Trifoliata for certain 
varieties such as Valencia orange, grapefruit 
and the mandarin. 

It should not be thought, however, that 
rough lemon has been thrown completely 
into the discard, because when certain 
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requirements can be met, this stock will still 
•command a very important position in our 
citrus industry. These requirements may be 
stated simply as follows: — 

Availability of 

{a) Disease-free trees from the nursery; 
(b) new citrus land for the intended plant- 
ing ; 

{c) intelligent maintenance of the soil mois- 
ture condition, and particularly avoid- 
ing excesses of water. 

Sweet Orange is quite a satisfactory stock 
for oranges, grapefruit and lemons, and is 
particularly adaptable to the deeper soils on 
-account of .its deep-rooting habit. 

Poncirus trifoliata has, in recent years, 
•established itself in New South Wales as 
a. stock of considerable merit for use with 
Valencias, mandarins and grapefruit. Of 
special importance is its obvious and bene- 
ficial influence on fruit quality together with 
^in immunity to the attack of Ph)rtophthora 
root rot. 

Some criticism has been made of this 
stock in the past for its alleged dwarfiJig 
influence on citrus varieties. Departmental 
research has shown that dwarfing does 
occur to some extent with Washington 
navels and also to a lesser extent with 
grapefruit. However, this dwarfing is con- 
fined to individual trees and is not a general 
effect on all trees. Where dwarfing does 
•occur, it is invariably associated with a 


scaling of the bark, known as “scaly butt,’* 
at the bud union. While in most cases the 
percentage of affected trees may not be 
serious, the proportion is still rather too 
variable for P. trifoliata to receive a full 
recommendation for navels. The Depart- 
ment is continuing a large-scale research 
programme into the problem of scaly butt 
and the possible evolution of a strain of 
trifoliata which will prove completely satis- 
factory for navels. This stock is quite un- 
satisfactory for lemon varieties. 

Sour Orange . — ^While this stock has en- 
joyed some success in other Parts of the 
world and in certain States of the Common- 
wealth, this Department has never recom- 
mended it for general use. In all citrus 
stock trials conducted by the Department, 
it has proved a complete failure with all 
varieties excepting Eureka and Lisbon 
lemons. In fact, it has not been possible to 
establish trees up to commercial cropping, 
and in most instances the trees have been 
discarded in the first to fourth years of 
growth. 

Recent experiences of quick decline or 
disease in other countries (South Africa, 
Brazil and California) indicate that this 
serious problem is wholly confined to sweet 
orange varieties worked on sour orange 
stock. From this point of view we may con- 
sider ourselves fortunate that sour orange 
stock was eliminated from commercial 
plantings at an early stage in the history 
of the industry in New South Wales. 


Disease Attacks Bathurst Burr. 


Bathurst burrs thickly infesting approximately 
.200 acres of country at Merriwa are infested 
with disease. In certain places all burrs are dead 
or dying, and over the remainder of the area 
^0 to »o per cent, of the plants are infected. 
Reduction an seed production in this area is esti- 
mated at 8o to 90 per cent. 

Burrs have also been infected in less thickly 
•infested areas, but to a lesser extent. 

A field study made at Merriwa indicates that the 
parasitic fungus primarily respon^ble is a species of 
iolletotrichum which causes extensive black stem 
lesions and ultimate stem ringbarking. The effect of 
infection is to kill the plant and to suppress seed 
production. Later another fun^s, KhuioctofUa, 
•causes a root rot condition but mis appears to be 
secondary to the initial infection and killing of 
the plants by the fuist organism. 

’4.6B 


In general, parasitic fungi are confined in their 
attacks to specific plants, so that it would be pos- 
sible for a highly virulent pathogen of a specific 
weed to be encouraged without threat to other 
fodder and grazing plants. 

Outbreaks of disease in weeds are always of 
great interest to landowners and graziers because 
of the belief that such disease might be employed 
in helping to control weeds. The prospects of 
biological control of weeds by parasitic fungi, 
however, are not bright because such outbreaks 
are usually closely dependent upon special, and 
often imusual weather conditions for development. 

In spite of this, the great losses caused by the 
burr weeds in this State demand examination of 
any possible means of control, and a full examina- 
tion is to be made of conditions of temperature 
and humidity which brought about the disease out- 
break in Bathurst burr this year.-— Biolocxcal 
Brakcb. 
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HORMONE WEEDKILLING . . . 


**Mothoxoii«'' ii hcmnUcs 
to groMM end eoioals but 
•HoctiTO agednst a wido 
rango of noxiout woods. 

**Mothoxoiio'* is non-poison- 
ous. Boo-lnflammoblo and 
Bon-eonrosiTO. 

**MotlioxoBo'' is grofl ablo 
lor control of WEEDS in 
CROPS, PASTURES end 
TURFS. 



FIRST STAGE 

Tho weed absorbs ''Meth- 
oxone** which causes a 
serious physiological dis- 
turbance owing to the high 
concentration oi the hor- 
mone in the plant. 

SECOND STAGE 

The stems thicken and 
leaves become twisted and 
contorted. 


Hero are a few of the 
troublesome woods de- 
stroyed by ''Mothoxono*' — 

Bathurst and Noogooro 
buns. Hoary cross. Hut 
grass. Bindweed, Water 
hyacinth, Horehound, Stag- 
gerweed, Stinkwort, various Thistles ond the 



THIRD STAGE 

The foliage changes colour 
and the weed dies. Meon- 
while« cereal crops also 
sprayed ore completely 
unharmed. 

common flat weeds of turL 




METHOXQNE 


MXMr. iWi if ihiiM.1 
WIUMN COOKR « mPHEWS 
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For Ample humus, moisture conservation, aeration and vital soil 
health, fit a Howard Rotary Hoe. One operation in grass-thistles feet 



YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(tne. In Vie*) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
34-40 Parramatta Road» Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352, G.P.O. Phone LA 5081 

(Visit A^TTAGONG iron Cwmary October 1st •4th) 
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A NEW CITRUS RESEARCH STATION 

To Be Established at Coomealla 

TO SERVE MURRAY VALLEY SETTLEMENTS. 

A RESEARCH Station to investigate all aspects of citms frnit cnltnre in the Murray Valley 
is to be established at CoomeaUa by die State GoTemment 

When making this announcement, Hon. which might be of economic importance to 
E. H. Graham, M.L.A., said: “In view of the area. 

the importance of the citrus industry on the jhe Research Station would also serve 
River Murray it is my desire to give growers as a centre for educational work among the 

in that area the assistance of the latest Murray Valley Settlements. It was being 

scientific knowledge to enable them to deal established at a most opportune time as the 

with problems resulting from disease, loss extensions of the Coomealla Irrigation Area 

of soil fertility and other matters affecting for a Returned Soldiers’ Settlement would 

their industry. be effected in the near future. 

“During my term as State Minister for The Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Agriculture, research projects have been es- Research had offered to collaborate with the 

tablished in various localities throughout the work of this Station by making available the 

State, including the citrus growing areas on services of officers and laboratory facilities 

the coast, in accordance with my policy of at the Merbein Viticultural Research Station 

decentralising research into agricultural in Victoria, situated about i8 miles from 

problems generally.’’ the Coomealla project. 

Mr. Graham said that the site selected for Mr. Graham added that an Advisory Com- 
the Coomealla Research Station was located mittee comprising representatives of the 

immediately between the Curlwaa and New South Wales Department of Agricul- 

Coomealla "irrigation Settlements. It was ture. Council for Scientific and Industrial 

proposed to conduct investigations into all Research, the Victorian Department of Agri- 
problems associated with the production of culture and growers’ organisations would be 

citrus fruits in the Murray Valley and to set up to assist in the development of re- 
carry out testing of other horticultural crops search work. 
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QUICK FREEZING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
In U.S.A. and Canada. 


(Continued from page 431.) 

♦ 

S. M. Sykes, B.ScAgr., Fruit Officer (Research). 

Mr. Sjrkes retamed to AutnBa enfjr this year ftrom an mrestigation of qnick 
froesing methods in the United States of Ainerica and Canada. In preelons sections of 
^ article — in which he is describing his ontstanding observations — he has discussed 
recent technical developments in tte industry and mediods of handling various fmits and 
vegetables during the freezing process. 

This month’s instalment is devoted to the growing of vegetable crops for freezing, 
with paftknlar reference to the ininence of the qnaSty of dm raw material on tho 
finished prodact 


The Qiudity of Raw Material. 

The quality of the raw material, when it 
is delivered to the processor, is one of the 
main factors determining whether the final 
quality of the frozen article is to be good 
or bad. Processors are coming more and 
more to the point of view that, in the pro- 
duction of quality frozen foods, the empha- 
sis must be placed on the field side rather 
than the processing side of the operation. 
Quality control in the plant must obviously 
be continued and, in many cases, improved. 
But, too often, a highly organised and con- 
trolled plant finds that its work is futile 
because of failure on the part of the field 
organisation to deliver a product grown 
under the best available conditions, har- 
vested at the correct maturity and promptly 
landed at the plant. 

Growmf ^ VegdaUes for Fnezmg. 

Whatever type of grower-processor 
agreement is made, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the freezing plant to have adequate 
control over die cultural and harvesting 
operations. Many plants in die United 
States of America teve their own farms, 
but probably the greater portion of veget- 
aUes for freezing is grown by contract and 
the grovrer paid on basis of the weight 
and quality produced. This system works 
weH where there is no fresh market com- 
petition, but srnne modification is sometimes 
necessary in order to conqiensate the grower 
for pos^e losses incurred by growing for 
prboesmi^ ip^ead of for fr^ muket. 
Most fdants are locaM in growing areas 
where large fr^ tnaixets are not available 


or where the market is small compared with 
the growing capacity. 

The growing of vegetables for freezing 
is similar to the growing of canning crops, 
except that different varieties are used and 
harvesting may be carried out at slightly 
different maturities. 

Many plants have found it necessary to 
give special attention to cultural matters 
such as insect and disease control, irriga- 
tion practice and fertilizer applications. The 
field control of insects in broccoli and the 
use of boron to prevent brown discolouration 
in cauliflower are examples of the very 
close relationship between growing and 
processing. 

Careful planning, of the planting of 
vegetables for freezing is essential. The 
plantings are arranged with the object of 
giving as wide a spread in maturity as pos- 
sible, so that {dant capacity will not be 
ovtfioaded. By the use of early and late 
varieties, different planting dates, growing 
areas of <yfferent cumate and elevation, the 
harvesting of a particular crop can be 
planned according to the capacity of the 
procesring {dant. 

Ibe Hamsliiiv mmI HandBug of Vogotabks 
for Freoafag. 

The best maturity for vegetables intended 
for freezing is tttuallv near that for fresh 
consumption. The object is to have the 
frozen product as near as possible in flavour, 
appearance, etc, to the fresh. 

QusIfty-CMnKioits plants in America are 
devqting ft li^ ih^portion of their staff, 
finances and reseat^ to the control of the 
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On* ofth* world’s greatest manuflsoturersl 



MAKER OF 1,600 PRODUCTSI 


Crawler tractors, motor graders and other 
road«building equipment bearing the name 
Allif-Chalmers are products of one of the 
world's great industrial Institutions. 

Atlis-Chalmers serves virtualiy every basic 
Industry. Agricultural tractors, harvesters, 
tillage and cultivating tools . . . industrial 
tractors . . . electric power generating equip- 
ment of many types and sizes , . . flour-milling 
machinery . . . pumps for moving almost any 
fluid . . . compressors and blowers . . . power 
transmission and speed-changing machinery . . . 
machines lor mining and processing ores . . . 


saw-mill machinery . . . crushing and cement machin e ry 
in all there are 1,600 Allis-Chaimers industrial prodvett 
of importance. 

Craftsmanship of the highest order — a unique reputatiee 
for product engineering, integrity and manufacturing skill — 
known and respected in every industrial field — ^these explain 
the accomplishments of this 99-year-old enterprise. It h 
the sort of organisation with which you can deal with 
utmost confidence. 


fllUS<M 



AGRICULTURAI. AND INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS — ROAD BUILDING MACHINERY 


INDUSTBIAI. DISTIIISUTCMI6 
ior N.S.W., VictwriR, QuMRtlmnd «nd South 
Auttrallt : TUTT-BRYANT PTY, LIMITED — 
TMmmnlR: A G. WEBSTER & SONS LTD., Hobart 
eed iauncuiten — Wottorn Australia : 
WCSTRAUAN TUtr-BRYANT PTY. LTD.. Forth. 


agricultuhal distributors 

tor Woatom Australia : WESTRALIAN FARMERS CO-OPERATNE 
LTD. — South Auttralla : JOHN SHEARER & SONS PTY. LTD. — 
Victoria : MITCHELL & CO. PTY. LTD. — N.S.W. ; MITCHELL. 
SHEARER FARM MACHINERY PTY. LTD. ~ Old. : ENGINEERING 
SUPPLY CO. AUST. LTD. — Tasmania : A. G. WEBSTER R SONS LTD. 

1t/fS.e 
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saNVUum, KmmKAL, 

msAwi 

IT'S SELF-PRIMING . • • therefore begins pumping as soon as the 
engine starts. Pumps at the rate of 1 ,800 gallons per hour and operates 
successfully against a total head of up to 40 feet. 

ECONOMICAL. Low running costs are a feature of the famous Cooper 
"RV" I h.p. 4 cycle air-cooled engine. 

VERSATILE, because it can be used for any odd pumping job. Can be 
easily transported from place to place. 



Complete defoils and specifications availabie on application to: 

COOPER ENGIHEERING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

P.O. BOX 3f. MASCOT 


G5.FP.TM 
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ma turity factor. When it is realised that a 
day’s delay in harvesting might cause a loss 
of thousands of dollars in the quality of the 
final article, the reason for the emphasis on 
maturity control will be seen. Research on 
the prediction and determination of maturity 
is given special attention by large freezing 
companies, experiment stations and other 
agencies. New instruments like the “ten- 
derometer” and “succulometer” as well as 



Th« T«nderometer — used for Measuring the Toughness of Peas. 


Courte^ of Food Machinery Corp* 


numerous laboratory tests have l^een dt’veb 
oped for the purpose of gaining more con- 
trol over the maturity factor. 


observations of field officers. Visual obser- 
vations of vine, pod and seed by experienced 
men can give a fairly accurate estimate of 
best time for harvest. Field officers also 
use objective tests, such as tenderometer 
readings. Peas should be sweet, full 
flavoured, and firm but not tough. 

The pea vines are cut with mechanical 
swathers and loaded on to trucks by eleva- 
tors. The vines are then put through the 
viners and the loose peas collected in lug 
boxes. Vines should preferably not be. held 
before threshing. If they must be held, 
they should be spread out to prevent heating. 

The handling of shelled peas from viner 
to plant must be organised to give 4 niini- 
nium of deterioration. Where viners are 
not far from the plant, it is probably not 
necessary to cool the peas. Where a long 
haul is involved, peas are cooled in cold 
(sometimes refrigerated) water and a layer 
of crushed ice is placed on top of the peas 
in lug boxes. The disadvantage \yith cooling 
is that leaching and the proportion of split 
peas is increased. 

Opinions vary as to the distance of trans- 
port which can safely be undertaken with- 
out pre-cooling and icing. In one plant, a 
haul of sixty-five miles (about two hours) 
was considered safe without icing. Some 
large plants have elaborate pre-cooling and 
storage facilities whereby peas on arrival at 
the plant are put through refrigerated 
flumes and stored at 32 deg. Fahr. in large 
bins for periods up to twenty-four hours. 
The peas should be in good condition for 
pre-cooling. 

Snap Beans . — Beans should be harvested 
in an immature condition when they are still 
tender and free from fibre. The colour and 
hardness of the seeds is often used as an 
itidex of maturity by the experienced 
grower or field man. 


The following are some brief notes on 
the determination of maturity, harvesting 
and handling of the main vegetables before 
processing. 

Peas. — ^The harvesting date of peas is 
determined on the basis of (a) planting 
date and a knowledge of the maturity 
period for each particular variety; (b) 


Snap beans are picked by hand into 
baskets and transferred to open-mesh bags 
or crates. A mechanical picker is being 
developed but it is not, so far, in commer- 
cial use. The beans may be held for a day 
or two at 40 deg. Fahr. provided they are 
spread out to prevent sweating. Varieties 
of beans differ in their ability to retain their 
freshness during cool storage. 
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Sweet Corn. — Thm is no imiversaily 
procedure for determining the 
maturity of sw^ com^ but the subject is 
under investigation. The moisture content, 
rclracdve index and specific gravity have 
aH been used. Mechanical methods (e.g., 
“tenderometer'* or “textureraeter”) have 
not been satisfactory. Com should be har- 
vested when the kernels have filled out, but 
are still sweet and succulent. Com for 
frozen com-on-the-cob should be slightly 
less mature than for whole-kernel com. In 
general, corn for freezing should be less 
mature by one or two days than com in- 
tended for canning. 

Corn ears are hand-harvested at present, 
but a mechanical harvester is being tested 
and is giving very promising results. 

Sweet corn may be held for periods of 
some hours if open wagons or open bins 
are used for storage. However, the loss, 
of sugar is rapid and die less delay the 
better. 

Broccoli . — The central heads of broccoli 
are removed well before harvesting. Side 
shoots are induced as a result. These are 
cut with a curved knife and packed, as 
shoots about ^ inches long, into baskets and 
later into lug boxes (as for asparagus). 
Cuts are made about every six days, and 
later, every ten days for a period of up to 
three months. The time of liarvest depends 
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on the condition of the heads, which should 
be fairly compact, free from shattering and 
flowering. Insect infestation should be 
checked just before each cutting. If the 
broccoli becomes badly infested, the heads 
must be cut, discarded and the whole crop 
dusted. The next crop should then be free 
of insects. 

After trucking to the plant, the broccoli 
should be processed immediately or held in 
cool storage at 35 to 40 deg. Fahr. It 1$ 
frequently sprayed with cold wat<^ before 
processing to make it firmer fw cutting and 
to chedc deterioration. 

Brussels Sprouts.— Tins vegetable is har- 
vested when the sprouts have reached the 
normal ^‘fresh-market” size. These heads 
should be firm, compact and of good green 
colour. They are picked by hand and trans- 
ported to the plant in boxes or baskets. 

Cauliflower . — Cauliflower is hand har- 
vested when the curds are a good size but 
are still compact. It should not be held 
for more than a few hours at ordinary 
temperatures because of discolouration and 
the tendency for the head to become loose. 
When storage is necessary, cauliflower 
should be held at about 40 deg. Fahr. 

Asparagus . — ^Asparagus stalks are cut by 
hand whro they are of a good green colour^ 
succulent and tender. They are packed. 
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head upwank, in boxes and transported to 
the plant. Where the journey takes more 
than about two hours, it is desirable to pre- 
cool the asparagus in the field. This can 
be done by the use of a machine which re- 
sembles a steam blancher. Ice and water 
are placed in a tank under the moving belt 
and the cool water is pumped through 
sprays or perforated tanks over the aspara- 
gus. Pre-cooled asparagus may be stored 
for several days at 32 to 34 deg. Fahr. 

On arrival at the plant, asparagus which 
has not previously been pre-cooled, may be 
sprayed with cold water before processing. 

The Selection of Varieties for Freezing. 

In the production of raw material for 
f reezing, the climatic and soil suitability and 


as close as possible to that of the fresh 
article ; thus, it is to be expected that many 
established fresh-market varieties will be 
also adapted to freezing. 

There are, however, special requirements 
for freezing varieties. They must, as far 
as possible, be suited to mechanical har- 
vesting and threshing (where used), and to 
the various stages in preparation and freez- 
ing. Freezing brings about changes in tex- 
ture and a variety should possess cellular 
properties which enable it to resist those 
changes. 

For a crop like peas, the time to reach 
maturity will be obviously an important fea- 
ture of the variety. A variety may be 
planted chiefly on account of its earlineas 



Freezers' Green Broc- 
coli — A Vsrie^ SpecisUf 
Adapted to freezinf . 


[Courted Assoc. Seed 
Qrowers huu 


the correct cultural techniques are of pri- 
mary importance. The question of selecting 
the correct varieties must be considered at 
the same time. 

Just as special varieties of vegetables have 
been developed for canning, it has been 
found that some varieties are more suited 
to freezing preservation than others. In 
general, varieties which give a good fresh- 
market product have been satisfactory for 
freezing. On the other hand, canning 
varieties are often unsuitable for freezing 
in that they have been developed to resist 
the severe heat processing of the canning 
tifpieration. Freezii^ aims to give a product 


or lateness in order to give the necessary 
spread in harvesting period. 

No matter how good a variety is in rela- 
tion to freezing, it must also be satisfac- 
tory from the grower’s point of view, 
it must yield reasonably well, possess re- 
sistance to disease and, in general, do well 
in the particular locality in which it has to 
be grown. 

The problem of selecting the best varieties 
must be investigated in relation to each 
particular district. A considerable amount 
of such work has been carried out in 
America by universities, experiment sta- 
tions, processing plants and seed companies. 

Fafo W7 
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Some varieties have proved satisfactory 
under a wide range of climatic and 
soil conditions, while others have yielded a 
very good frozen product in one locality 
and a poor frozen product under other 
conditions. 


Undesirable features of some frozen 
vegetables have been eliminated by the 
development of improved varieties, and it 
seems that future plant breeding and selec- 
tion will play a big part in raising the 
quality of many products. 


{To be continued,) 


Windsor Longpod — A New French Bean, 

Bred at Hawkesbnry Agrkaltiiral College. 


A NEW French bean, “Windsor Longpod,*’ has 
been evolved at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
by Mr. N. S. Shirlow. The advantages of this 
new variety are earliness, heavy production of 
long pods, and comparatively good resistance to 
disease. 

Windsor Longpod is of the same breeding as 
Richmond Wonder, and is similar to that variety 
hi type and length of pod. ,It is distinguished from 
Richmond Wonder by its earlier maturity, being 
ready for picking seven to ten days before that 
variety. 

Details of Windsor Longpod are : — 

Plants. — Large, without runners, vigorous, 
hardy, and heavily productive. Stems stout, foli- 
age abundant, dark green, leaflets large, flowers 
Klac. Early maturing. 

Pods , — Borne amongst the foliage, fleshy but 
with fairly heavy string and fibre with age. Shape 
long, straight oval in cross section. Length, 9 
inches to 10 inches, containing six to seven seeds 
per pod. Colour, medium to dark green. Point 
of pod straight to slightly curved. 

Seeds, — Large, long, straight to slightly curved. 
Almost round in cross section; straight at hilum. 


Colour, reddish plum with a narrow dark eye 
ring. 



A TypicftI Plant of Windsor Longpod Baan. 


Seed of this new variety is being increased and 
limited supplies should be available next year. 


Book Reviews. 

NEW BOOKS ON BACTERIOLOGY. 


Faadameiital Principles of Bacteriology, by A. J. 

Saixe. Third Edition, 1948. 

This modern textbook of 730 pages is designed 
to give the student a solid foundation for more 
auivanced work on the subject. Great emphasis 
is rightly placed on the chemistry underlying the 
methods of study and the reactions produced by 
bacteria, enabling a fundamental approach to an 
understanding of these important micro-organisms 
and their activities. 

The book is refreshingly up-to-date and much 
modern work such as that on antibiotics, the elec- 
tron microscope and bacteriophages, has been in- 
clude or references to it given. Illustrations are 
excellent and the production of the book is con- 
J^stent with the uaual high standards of the pub- 


Laboratory Manual on Fundamental Principles 
of Bacteriology, by A. J. Salle. Third 
Edition, 1948. 

This manual has been written as a companion 
to the textbook on Fundamental Principles of 
Bacteriology, by the same author, and provides 
a series of well-arranged exercises for the labora- 
tory training of students in general bacteriology. 

A feature of each exercise is the brief explana- 
tory introduction which assists in maintaining 
orientation when proceeding from one subject to 
the next. A useful set of quiz questions is pro- 
vided with each exercise. 

Our copies it^om the publishers, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, U.S.A. 

— Reviews by Dr, C. /. Magee. 
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Yates’ Vegetable Seed News No. II. 



Cnot Lakes Lettuce — Showing typical hearts. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW 
LETTUCE 


In recent years there has been great 
progress in the introduction of many new 
Lettuce— -some particularly suitable to 
Australian conditions. 

One of the most important contributions has 
been the ** Imperial ” group of varieties, but 
more recently “ Great Lakes ” has proved 
outstanding as a warm weather variety, it has 
shown ability to head-in during mid-Summer 
and resistance to premature seeding. 

Our selection work, coupled with large-scale 
seed growing activities, has enabled us to offer, 
what we believe to be, the finest strain avaiiable 
in Australia. Percentage of germination has 
been far higher than imported seed — the result 
of ** hand-shaken *' harvesting instead of machine 
methods as In America. 


Imperial Triumph Lettuce is another successful 
Yates* introduction and last season proved itself 
a profitable cool weather variety. 

Practically the whole of our Lettuce seed 
requirements, amounting to several tons, are 
grown in Australia from our own proven 
“ Mother Seed 


CURRENT PRICES. 



oz. 

J-lb. 

l-lb. 

Great Lakes 

... 4/- 

13/6 

46/6 

Imperial 44 

... 2/6 

8/- 

24/- 

imperial 847 

... 2/6 

8/3 

25/- 

These and other varieties are quoted in our 

Prlce 


List free on application. 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 
Letters : Box 2707 G.P.O., Sydney 


Phone MA677I 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAaOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS 1HE DEOARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AVSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (C.O) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (McO) 
, 36% MgCO, 


The Meat EMolent Soli Corrective 

Neutraliting Valu* 7» 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE conttlning UME md 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE givw BETTEB RESULTS than ORDINARY UMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the soil most bs In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being RNELY pulvorUed •‘IBIS’* DOLOMITE sett 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Prica to your noaroit Agont or 

METROPOLITAN LIME ft CEMENT G^O. 

Commerce Houto* I2S Adolmldo Stroot» SRISSAfiflo 
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CELERY PRODUCTION ON THE MURRUMBIDGEE 
IRRIGATION AREA. 

Investigational Work at Leeton Experiment Farm. 

♦ 

C. E. Purdue, Agronomist. 

FOLLOWING investigatioBS by tbe Department in co-operation with growers it was known 
se¥ml years ago that celery could be grown on the Mamunbidgee Irrigation Area; the 
resnlts sereral privately-grown crops have been very successfnL 

If was with die idea of establishing the correct methods of production of the crop 
that extensive trials were carried out last season on the Leeton Experiment Farm. 


Time of Sowing. 

One of the problems encountered on the 
Area is that irrigation water — an essential 
requirement of the growing crop — is not 
available to the farmer after the end of 
April. To overcome this difficulty, it was 
necessary to find out the time of sowing 
which would best fit the crop into the grow- 
ing period available. 

Seed was therefore sown on three dates, 
viz., 19th September, 8th October, and 4th 
November. These sowings enabled plants to 
be set out in the field about 21st December, 
8th January and i8th January respectively 
— approximately three months from sow- 
ing. 

These trials showed that the early crop 
(planted mid- September) gave excellent re- 
sults, and that the crop matured well within 
the limits imposed by the discontinuance of 
the irrigation water supplies — ^although 
special attention had to be paid to thorough 
seed-bed technique. Sowing in November 
is considered to be too late for commercial 
production on the Area. 

Fertilizer. 

Celery responds very readily to the appli- 
cation of a large amount of fertilizer. For 
the base dressing, 5 cwt. of a mixture of 
three parts supeiphosphate and one part sul- 
phate of ammonia was applied in the trials, 
being drilled into hills spaced at three feet 
apart. Well-grown young plants were 
planted into the centres of these hills with 
a spacing of approximately eight inches be- 
tween each plant. 

Sulphate of ammonia applied as a side 
dressing during the period ot most vigorous 


growth seems to be necessary for maximum 
production with this crop. 

Accordingly, a side dressing of equal 
parts of superphosphate and sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of cwt. per acre 
was given five weeks after transplanting, 
and later, two dressings of sulphate of am- 
monia at 2 cwt. per acre were given — one 
two months after transplanting and the 
other three weeks later. 

Watering. 

Intensive watering was carried out dur- 
ing the latter part of the growing period — 
when the crop draws heavily on the soil 
moisture. It was found that it was neces- 
sary to water at approximately five-day in- 
tervals on the heavy, self-mulching river 



South Auttraliun Giant White Celery Growing it 
Leeton Experiment Farm. 

Blanching paper has been removed from one side. 
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soil on which the experiment crop was 
grown, and it is considered that on the 
lighter, less retensive soils, watering at in- 
tervals of three days would possibly be 
necessary. " 

Harvestiiig. 

Production in this Area can be carried 
but for either processing purposes as used 
by the local cannery, or for market require- 
ments; each requires a different handling 
technique. 

For processing purposes the crop is har- 
vested by the plants being cut at the inter- 
section of the crown and rbots. This is 
easily done by using a heavy spade well 
sharpened on the cutting edge, one strong 
blow being required to sever each plant. 
Any surplus root growth, over-mature stem 
or damaged leaf growth is removed, the re- 
sultant product being shipped direct to the 
cannery from the farm loosely packed in 
crates. 

The marketed product requires to be 
blanched. This operation entails a little 
more handling. The most attractive product 


commanding the highest price on the market 
is a well blanched head. Blanching must be 
done in the field under our present condi- 
tions. It was found that a satisfactory 
material was strips of sisalkraft stood on 
edge along each side of the row and held 
in position with No. 8 gauge wire “bows” 
or clips, leaving a distance of 4 inches with 
the celery between the two strips. 

Tests, using widths of paper ranging from 
9 inches to 30 inches, proved conclusively 
that the wider paper produces the most ac- 
ceptable product. Possibly an 18 to 24 inch 
strip, according to the height of the plants, 
would be most suitable. Good quality 
blanching paper and bows can be used for 
several seasons. 

Variefiet. 

Six varieties of celery were tested in this 
trial. Those giving the most promising re- 
sults were the South Australian varieties, 
such as South Australian White and South 
Australian Golden Plume. The variety Solid 
White also gave good results but varieties 
such as Golden Self Blanching cannot be 
recommended. 


Importation of Aberdeen Angus 

Breeders of Aberdeen Angus cattle will be inter- 
ested to learn of the arrival in Sydney of an 
outstanding Aberdeen Angus heifer — “Elaine 4th 
of Dalmeny,^' purchased for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In making this announcement the Minister for 
Agriculture (Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A.) said 
that “Elaine 4th of Dalmeny” was bred by the 
Earl of Rosebery at Dalmeny Stud, Edinburgh. 
Her sire is the well-known “Baron Brahma — 
considered to be the best breeding sire at the 
Dalmeny Stud. “Baron Brahma’s” sire is “Euri- 


Heifer ''Elaine 4th of Dalmeny.’' 

pides of Balfron” and dam, “Eiraine of Dahneny,'" 
an Enchantress Erica cow. 

Mr. Graham said that arrangements for the 
purchase of “Elaine 4th of Dalmeny” were made 
by the Stud Stock Delegation, which he led 
abroad towards the end of 1946. “Elaine 4th of 
Dalmeny” was a splendid type of Aberdeen Angus 
heifer and would be an acquisition to the Depart- 
ment’s Trangie Stud which already included the 
Aberdeen Angus bull, “Erison of Harviestoun,” 
one of the outstanding animals of his breed in the 
British Empire to-day. 


Junior Farmors Plant Trees — State Championship Results. 


JUNIOR FARMERS are ftTing a lead in tha 
idanting of tree* on farms. Tlio four Snalbis in 
the Tree Planting State Championship reeentlj 
conducted by the Junior Farmers' Club State 
State Council, grew from seed 3,000 trees, and 
dUmted them out in shade and shelter belts, wood 
lets and In fodder groves. 

The varieties chosen — sugar gum, kurrajong 
and yellow and white box — were suited to the 
finalists’ districts and were raised from seed col- 
lected from local trees. The planting scheme 
adopted was a loug«range one and each finalist 
had sufficient growing to supply next 


year’s plantings. Seeds were sown sparingly in 
jam tins and the seedlings thinned out to one 
plant after germination. The trees remained in 
the tins until planting out. 

The winners of this competition were: ist, 
George Walker (Wattamondara) ; 2nd, Vernon 
Wolter (Munyable) ; 3rd, William Stewart 
(Young) ; and 4th, James Stephenson (West 
Wyalong). The winner received a handsome cup 
donated by the Bank of New South Wales and 
a State J*FX. Council Certificate. The lads who 
came second and third each received a State 
Council Certificate 
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Fruitgrowers III 

COOPER’S 

= SPERSUL^ 

DISPERSIBLE SULPHUR 

The Safer Sulphur Spray 

Cooper’s SPERSUL is a sulphur powder which is readily dispersible in water and is the 
first really dispersible sulphur powder to be offered and should not be confused with 
the ordinary ’’wettable” sulphurs which have a relatively large particle size. 

The sulphur in Cooper’s SPERSUL Is in an extremely fine state of division and can 
rightly be claimed to be colloidal, as more than 90% of the particles are less than 2*5 
microns, it also has obvious advantages over the so-called colloidal sulphur pastes, being ; 
{a) Much easier and less objectionable to handle. 

(b) More readily packed and stored. 

(c) Easier to measure and less wasteful than 

the usual colloidal Sulphur pastes. 

Cooper’s SPERSUL is used for the prevention and control of various fungous diseases 
attacking Fruit Trees, Vines, Vegetables, and Flowers for which sulphur is normally 

recommended, such as : 

BLACK SPOT and POWDERY MILDEW of Pome Fruits, 

BROWN ROT of Stone Fruits, POWDERY MILDEW of 
Vines, LEAF MOULD of Tomatoes, POWDERY MILDEWS 
and RUSTS of Vegetables and Flowers. 

^ Cooper's SPERSUL may be used in combination with Lime Sulphur, Lead 
Arsenate, Nicotine, D. D. T., etc., but when using with Nicotine 
additional spreader should be used. 

(Available in 56-lb. drums and 7-lb bags from all Fruitgrowers’ Associations, etc.) 
Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

William Cooper i Nepiiews (Ausirolio) Ply. limiieii 

Cooper House, 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 


A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 


! 
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The Ferguson System is one 
that employs natural laws in- 
stead of using heavy in-built 
weight to give traction and penetration. This 
ensures that the tractor automatically adjusts 
its weight to the job — -that the implem^t 
maintains an even depth by automatic 
hydraulic control on all types of ground. 
With the Ferguson System only one model 
of tractor is required — and a light one at 
that — to suit every type of farm and kind 
of work. 



FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Ask your loed dmd^ or mite to 

BRITISH FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

(Division Standard (krs Ltd*) 

83-97 FUNDEES ST., SYDNEY. ^Phone: FA 4183 


FINGER TIP CONTROL 

An easily-operated lever behind the driver’s 
seat lifts and lowers implements and regulates 
their depth or angle. If a hidden obstacle is 
struck, the implement can be lifted, moved 
forward and lowered into the soil again 
without getting off the tractor. 

PENETRATION WITHOUT WEIGHT 

This is one of the most significant features of 
the Ferguson System. The two lower hitch 
points are in the normal drawbar position; 
the third point is above them. This spreads 
the load over all four wheels and keeps dhe 
front of the tractor doum. 




CONSTANTLY ARinVING 
EARLY DEUVERY ASSURED 

• 

. mm mun vaus p h t m otom 

Biitfsli fans Eiilpieit €s. 

SS.97 eUNpiaiS STRSST, SYDNEY 
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BUSINESS OF FARMING 


PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


FARM BUDGETING. 

PLANNING for the future is as important in farming <is it is in any other type 
of business. The successful city businessman does not leave things to chance; he 
does not adopt a particular production programme for the year simply because he 
did the same thing the year before! He looks at his 'markets, his resources and 
his costs, and he decides on that programme of production which he anticipates 
will return him the greatest profit. Why should the farmer not do the same 
thingf 

By the very nature of his work, every farmer, often perhaps without 
realising it, does, in fact, plan or prepare for the future. Frequently, however, no 
thought is given to definite planning, the farmer simply doing what was done in 
the previous season without paying any real regard to the fact that circumstances 
may have changed — and without making any attempt to ascertain whether the 
programme adopted in the previous season yielded the highest possible profit, 
having regard to the circumstances and to the amount of work and effort the 
farmer was prepared to expend. Often when plans are 'made they are not put 
on paper, nor are they carefully considered. Their preparation is, in fact, frequently 
far too haphazard to be sound. 

There is no necessity for the planning of future farm operations to be 
either haphazard or unmethodical, A simple method is available whereby the 
farmer can plan for the future, either for the forthcoming year only or for a 
much longer period ahead. This method or technique is known as ''Farm 
Budgeting/* 

In this article it is intended to discuss the farm budget, its advantages and 
uses, and in a further article, next month, to deal with the actual preparation of a ^ 
typical budget. 

Wfcat U a Badget? Why Prepare a Budget? 

A budget is simply an estimate of prob- A businessman periodically prepares, for 
able receipts and expected expenditure in a his own use, a statement of probable receipts 
future period. That period may be three and expenditure, which will vary according 
months, or a year, or five years; however, to the production programme he decides 
the most common period for which a budget, u^n, and he uses such a statement to ascer- 
whether a farm budget or any other type tain the programme he should adopt so as 
of bud^t is prepared is for a period of to obtain the greatest possible profit during 
twftlve tnpwFha the period for which he is planning. In 
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exactly the same way a farmer may put 
down on paper his anticipated receipts and 
expenses under various programmes or 
systems of farming, with the object of 
ascertaining' which particular system of 
farming or combination of enterprises is 
likely to yield the greatest net profit under 
the circumstances which he anticipates will 
exist for a period of twelve months ahead, 
and in some cases for a longer period. 

The preparation of a farm budget also 
enables the farmer to estimate in advance 
the returns that may reasonably be expected 
from any system of farming, under changed 
circumstances — and conditions affecting 
farm costs and returns are continually 
changing. 

Any budget is necessarily of a tentative 
nature and this applies to the businessman's 
budget just as much as it applies to a farm 
budget. Many farmers think that, because 
of the uncertainty which surrounds some of 
the factors used in the preparation of a farm 
budget, it is not worthwhile putting future 
programmes on paper. The fact remains 
that budgeting does enable a farmer to see 
the value of alternate methods of organisa- 
tion of production — ^and to decide which is 
most likely to prove the most profitable. 

There are a number of other specific ad- 
vantages of farm budgeting. A budget 
helps a farmer: — 

(i) To determine in advance how much 
seed, fertiliser and other supplies he is likely 
to need during the year. 
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(2) To determine how much feed will be 
needed for livestock, how much must be 
bought, how much may be expected to be 
produced on the farm, and how much is 
likely to be available for sale. 

(3) To determine the amount of cash 
that will be needed to operate the farm, and 
also when it will be needed so that the 
necessary financial arrangements may be 
made. 

(4) To determine the total net returns 
that may be expected, so that living ex- 
penses, payments or investments, may be 
adjusted accordingly. 

(5) To keep a good balance between 
crops in a crop system of farming, and a 
good balance between crops and livestock 
in a crop and livestock system. 

(6) To plan his labour requirements 
well in advance and, to a certain extent, it 
enables him to avoid unduly heavy casual 
labour requirements at any one particular 
period of time; in other words, the pre- 
paration of a budget may help to spread 
labour requirements more evenly through- 
out the year. 

Farm budgeting is really a very simple 
process, and the few hours that need to be 
devoted to it each year arc likely to be 
well spent; it is conceivable that, on some 
occasions, budgeting may save the farmer 
who takes the trouble to undertake the 
small amount of work involved, many 
hundreds of pounds. — P. C, Druce, Econo- 
mics Research Officer; 


FOOD LOSSES. 

THE WORLD food erbb continuei to bo critkal, and, in spite of the anticipated improve- 
ment in the European harvest, it b unlikely that any great reUef can be expected in the 
immediate future. There are only two ways of increasing the supply of food — one b to 
step up production, and the other b to save food. Food can be saved by reducing 
consumption and by preventing lots. 

While foodstuffs may be wasted in various ways, there b one extremely important 
* source of preventable loss, vb., the activitbs of insects, mites, moulds and rodents. These 
agents work ceaselessly to destroy and contammate food, and infestation may begin from 
many sources. Sometimes grain b infested by insects in the field before harvest; food 
stored in warehouses b always likely to become infested, either from residual insect 
population or by cross infestation from other sources; also food products may become 
infested during tranqwrt 

Expert, Committee on destruction of food in 
storage is_of the opinion that the anntial 
loss in stored foodstuffs, brought about by 
insects, rodents and fungi, is enormous and 


The Food and Agricultural Organisation 
of the United Nations (F.A.O.), has been 
giving attention to the extent of, food 
losses due to infestation. The F.A.O. 
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has estimated it to be approximately lo 
per cent, of production for the entire world, 
or about 65,500,000 metric tons, which is 
approximately the amount which enters 
world trade annually. This food would be 
sufficient to supply a major part (1,600 
calories) of the diet of 360,000,000 adult 
persons for one year. 

In order to confirm the estimate of 10 
per cent., a questionnaire was prepared and 
sent to all F.A.O. member countries in 
order to obtain data on losses sustained 
annually through infestation. Replies were 
received from twenty-seven countries, and 
the results were tabulated. The question- 
naire was confined to the principal cereals — 
wheat, corn, rice, barley, oats and rye. 

The total annual production, plus excess 
of imports over exports of the six grains in 
these countries from 1937 to 1940, inclusive, 
amounted to 323,923,900 metric tons. The 
total estimate of infestation losses was 
25,750,000 metric tons, or just under 8 per 
cent. Some countries reported that serious 
farm storage losses existed, which could not 
be estimated. It seems certain, therefore, 
that if the unknown farm losses were added 
to the losses indicated by the questionnaire, 
the total would exceed 10 per cent, and 
confirm the estimate made by the F.A.O. 
Expert Committee. 

The loss in the United States was esti- 
mated at 14 per cent., being made up as 
follows : — 6 per cent for insects ; 4 per cent, 
for fungi; 4 per cent, for rodents. It is 
likely that this estimate is too high, because 
it was not adjusted for different parts of 
the country and included grain and grain 
products condemned for human food under 
the strict regulations of the United States 
Food and Drug Act, but still available for 
livestock feed. 

Since accurate figures are so difficult to 
obtain in a country like the United States, 
which is well supplied with technical staff, 
it is obvious that data from the rest of the 
world is very much of an estimated charac- 
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ter. This applies particularly to many ot 
the tropical and sub-tropical countries, some 
of which estimated losses of over 50 per 
cent. 

If it is difficult to estimate the extent of 
losses caused, it is obviously still more diffi- 
cult to estimate the loss which could be 
prevented by infestation control. F.A.O. 
believes that it should be possible by 
known methods to reduce these losses by 
from 50 to 75 per cent. At any rate it is 
reasonable to expect that a world-wide cam- 
paign should effect a very material saving 
in food. 

In Australia only rough estimates have 
been made of the extent of food losses 
brought about by the agents mentioned. The 
loss in wheat and oats has been tentatively 
estimated at .1 per cent., and in maize at 
2 per cent., although some people would 
put the loss in wheat as high as .4 per cent, 
to .5 per cent. Taking the estimate as .1 per 
cent, in the case of wheat and oats and 2 
per cent, in the case of maize, in terms of 
physical quantities, the average yearly loss 
over a period of time would be 150,000 
bushels of wheat, 17,000 bushels of oats and 
130,000 bushels of maize. Due to the fairly 
extensive use of anti-infestation measures, 
losse.s here are relatively much smaller than 
those in most other countries. 

The New^ South Wales State F.A.O. 
Committee has recently given consideration 
to the extent of food losses* being caused by 
insects, mites, mould, fungi and rodents. 
On behalf of the Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture intends to make a 
survey for the purpose of ascertaining, in 
some detail, the extent of food losses in this 
State. A survey will be made of ware- 
houses, mills, etc., and farms, to examine 
storage facilities and conditions and to 
form an opinion of the magnitude of the 
losses. Furthermore, it is intended to 
embark on a campaign of publicity in order 
to stimulate activity in the reduction of 
these food losses. — J. B. Mayne, Executive 
Officer, N.S.W. State F.A.O. Committee. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE FORTHCOMING LOAN. 
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SECOM>IUND FRUIT CASES. 

FROM Hm« to tuno producers’ orfankatioiu have raised with the Department the qnestioii 
of fruit case exchanges. Requests have also been made for legislation to prohftit cases 
being used other than as containers for fruit and vegetablesi whilst other suggestions have 
been made for compulsory surcharges and deposits to be paid by retaQers for bags 
and cases. 

Real difficulties would be encountered in attempting to assbt producers in any 
of these ways. 


A Secondhand Case Control was ad- 
ministered by this Department during the 
war, under National Security Regulations, 
but was allowed to lapse at the end of 1946. 
It was found extremely difficult to adminis- 
ter under war-time conditions — and could 
serve no purpose now. Price controls, 
however, still continue over new and second- 
hand cases.- 

It would appear that producers un- 
wittingly contribute to a shortage of second- 
hand cases by purchasing at prices above 
those fixed from dealers and carriers. The 
Secondhand Case Merchants* Association, 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere in 
this journal, claims to have as members, 90 
per cent, of the secondhand case merchants 
engaged in the trade. It claims, further, 
that its members will supply growers* re- 
quirements of secondhand cases at the fixed 
prices. 

Producers may obtain roneoed lists of 
members of the Association from the Chief. 
Division of Marketing and Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, G.P.O., Sydney, or from Mr. E. Tyson, 
Hon. Secretary, Secondhand Case Mer- 
chants’ Association, P.O. Box 39, Haber- 
field, Sydney. 

For the convenience of producers, the 
schedule of fixed prices for secondhand fruit 


cases (Prices Regulation Order No. 1940) » 
is set out below : — 


The Schedule, 

Maximum Prices per Case - Ex Store or Deliveries 
other than Free on Rail. 



Cases not 
Reconditioned 

Reconditioned Cages 

Description 
of Case 

i 



Sales 

Without Lids 

Sales 

With Lids 

by 

pei-sons 

other 

than 

Case 

Dealers 

Sales 

Case j 
Dealers 

By 

persons 

other 

than 

Case 

Dealers 

By 

Case 

Dealers 

By 

persons 

other 

than 

Case 

Dealers 

By 

Case 

Dealers 

Dump bush- 

d. 

1 

d. 

d, ' 

d. 

d. 

d. 

el 

3 

5 



7 

9 

Canadian ... 
Pear or 
Packer, 
long bush- 

3 

5 

A 

6| 

6f 

7i 

9t 

el 

Tomato, 
long half 
budiel ... 

3 

5 

4f 

6f i 

6t 

3 

5 

4 

1 

6 I 

5i 

7t 

Dump half] 
Flat, half- 

2 

3 

3 

4 j 

4i 

St 

hinged lidj 
Flat half, or 
Coff’s 

a 

4 

3 

5 

6 

8 

Harbour 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4f 

6t 

Cherry 

z 

If 

'2 


3t 

4 

Gin 

Orange 

3 

5 



St 

7t 

Crate ... 
Trt^ical Ba- 
nana or 

3 

4f 

4 

6 

St 

7i 

1 

Pine 

5 

7 

7 

i 

9 

9 

ZI 


NOTB : For cues sanded all over add to scheduled prices 
the following : 

(a) one bushel capacity or over — xM. each. 

(b) under one bushel capacity — xd. each. 


Sooth Aiutralian Faim Record Bode 


The Agricultural College of South Aus- 
tralia at Roseworthy has just published a 
Farm Record Book, which has been pre- 
pared to help the farmers of South Aus- 
tralia keep accurate records of finance and 
production. 

We welcome this South Australian pub- 
lication as a further indication of the in- 
creasing, if belated, recogration of the im- 
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portance of the business side of farming in 
this country. 

It is interesting to recall that the first 
Australian Farm Record Book was pub- 
lii^led in 1942 by the then Division of Agri- 
cultural Economics, N.S.W. Department of 
Agr^ljture. It bra since been revised and 
reprinted a number of times and during the 
last twelve months several thousand copies 
hkve been sdd;” 
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FRUIT CASES 

New and Second Hand Fruit Cases are always available from the under- 
mentioned Firms and can be purchased at Government Fixed Prices 


Producer*! I>it« Sec., Quay St., 

Sydney (Mr, Dwyer) 

parling Harbour Box, 10 Dixon 

St., Sydney 

W. Haeusler, Parramatta Rd., 

Lidcombe 

Griffith*! Fruit Suppiy, City 

Markets 

R« G. Forbei, 181 Annandaie St., 

Annandale 

Brandon & Hill, Hampden St., 

Beverley Hills 

C. J. NmH, Case Merchant, City 

Markets 

R. Freeman, 9-13 Hayburn St., 

Rockdale 

Better Box, The Bouievarde, Punch- 
bowl 

Robertson, Farr St., Marrickville ... 


HA33n 

UX6006 

MA4826 

LM3I84 

LUI345 

ULI3i4 

LX2I40 


ULI385 

LM4i29 


Apex Box Co., Huntley St., 

Alexandria 

Enmore Box & Case Factory, 

Cowper St., Marrickville 

Annandale Box Factory, 226 
Sydenham Rd., Marrickville 
Sydney Box A Case Factory, 66 

Rose St., Darlington 

Erk T. Tyson, Piper St., Leich- 
hardt 

H. Monaghan, 52 Alt St., Ashfield... 
A. Stoss, 89 Dowling St., Kensington 
Mrs. W. Murray, 167 Parramatta 

Road, Five Dock 

Hopkins Pty. Ltd., New Canterbury 

Rd., Petersham 

W. Bennett & Taylor, 95 Lord St., 

Newtown 

Earlwood Box Factory, II War- 
burton Parade, Earlwood 


LA226I 

LM446I 

LM2052 

MXI982 

LM2704 

UA2705 

FFi433 

UJ3278 

LM5292 

LAI536 

LFI003 


(This advertisement is inserted by the Second Hand Case Merchants Association of N.S.W. Ltd.) 



Life-long protection from Rot 
White Ante, Borers, etc. 


HARDIPROOF 



Protect your Home, Furniture, Sheds, Posts, Fences, 
Underwater Timber, Hessian, etc. with HARDIPROOF 

Guaranteed to contain a minimum of 20% Copper 
Napthenate 

Tested and proved under Government supervision— 
100% effective 


Buy from your Hardware Store or direct from the Sole Agents! 

DALGETY & COMPANY LIMITED 

(Inc. In En(Und) 

15 Bant Street, Sydney 
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D.D.T. 

(dichloro— diphenyle— trichlorethane) 

NO VERM oust (2% O.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.O.T. with 2^ % utual Nicotine.) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T.. 40% Suiphur, 8% Copper OxyCi ioride.) 

WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSiON (25% D.O.T.) Diiution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN XColloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS U Os. 9d. Net. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS U I4t. Od. Net. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £9 16s. Od. Net. 

I H.P. 4-cycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES a6 Os. Od. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. 3d. Net. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES ~ REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYHASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

% A reel ** one man power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material Is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barr« 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge and 

Price £63 Net spray rod, ilozzle and hose cock. 

Lirger and mounted models • Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but Is 
also available available in all sizes at extra cost. 



THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET. SYDNEY 

PHONE« M 3448. TELEGRAMSt OLSPRAY, SYDNEY 
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lb. 


c5rA, 

conlributed by £ntomol(^cat branch. 


CIIKUS APHIDS 

{Toxoptera aurantii and Aphis sp). 

APHIDS are present to some extent every year, during the spring and ai^>^f on the 
yonng growth of citrus trees. In some seasons, when the tree growth b soli ond sappy 
and remains in that condition for some time, widespread and injnrions infesti^ons occur. 

The critical period of injury by tibese insects in coastal areas, b nsd^ from 
about mid-September to mid-October, but in some seasons, autumn infestatil^ niay 
also be severe. As the growth becomes older and hardens off with the approach of hot 
dry weather, the aphid populations diminbh. In addition, there b an increase iP Ihe 
numbers of their natural enemies, which at this period are more active. 


Where the aphids occur in large numbers 
during the late autumn, they may persist 
on the trees in small colonies throughout 
the winter, and thus commence early in- 
festations of the spring growth. When the 
development of succulent young growth is 
greatly increased, such as may occur follow- 
ing good rains in late September, the aphids 
rapidly multiply, and may be particularly 
numerous during the blossoming and early 
fruit-setting period. This infestation may 
cause a considerable reduction in the set- 
ting of fruit on some trees, and where quan- 
tities of '*honeydew'’ are excreted by the 
aphids, sooty moulds develop, and a harden- 
ing and stunting of the foliage may occur. 
The fruits on some trees may also be dis- 
figured by the growth of sooty mould upon 
them. 

The aphids possess sucking beaks, and 
feed by puncturing the plant tissues and 
extracting the sap. The two species most 
commonly found infesting citrus measure 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in length. 
The winged forms are mostly glossy black, 
and the more robust, wingless forms may be 
either glossy black, or velvety black, or 
somewhat brownish-black. The young 
aphids mostly vary from dull brown to 
black, ,but some are reddish-brown. 


Control. 

Control may be obtained by spraying 


with : — 

Nicotine sulphate i pint. 

Soft soap 5 lb. 

or (White oil emulsion gal.) 
Water loo gal. 


(Nicotine sulphate i fl. oz., soft soap 
4 oz., or white oil Yi oz., water 5 
gal.). 



Black Citrus Aphids. 
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In areas where it is ^ itcs sary also to 

control diseases as well^s aphids, Bordeay.^"^ 
mixture and nicotinje Sulphate are^me- 
times applied in, a iombinaticm^ the 

formula being : — ' 

Nicotine sulphate . . / i pint. 

White oil emujfsion/ gal. 

Bluestone • -•••/, 2 j 54 lb. 

Hydrated lirrie . < lb. 

Water to make lOO gal. 

Another combing spray that has proved 
very eifectiye the control of citrus 
aphids consists yf: — 

Nicotine sjjflpixate ^ pint. 

Lime-sulfur i gaL 

Casein-yme spreader i lb. 

Wateryto make lOO gal. 

In addjiion, the lime-sulphur appears to 
xeduce sf ty mould to some extent. 

S^tis/actory control of these aphids may 
be obtained by the use of either D.D.T. 
or H.E.T.P. (hexaethyl tetraphosphate) 
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-^fays, and where nicotine sulphate is diffi- 
cult to obtain, these insecticides may be 
used instead. 

D.D.T. is used at a concentration of 0.05 
per c6nt, i pint 20 per cent, emulsion to 
50 gallons water (i^ fl. 02. to 

The D.D.T. spray may be mixed with 
Bordeaux mixture, lime-sulphur or white 
oil, where these are required for the con- 
trol of other pests or diseases. D.D.T. 
sprays, however, although effective for 
aphid control, are also toxic to many of 
the natural enemies of these insects, such 
as ladybird beetles, hover flies and lace- 
wings. 

H.E.T.P. sprays are effective in control- 
ling the aphids at a dilution Of i in 1,600, 
ix., pint in 100 gallons of water (i fl. 
oz. in 10 gal.). This insecticide must either 
be used alone, or with neutral spreaders 
only. It must not be mixed with Bordeaux 
mixture, lime-sulphur, lime-casein or white 
oil emulsion. 


CUTWORMS 

{Noctuidae). 


VARIOUS qiedec of cateipiliart are known 
popnlarijr a* "entwomie,'' on acconnt of dieir 
W>it of eating dirongh tke stenu of plants at 
ground level. Cntwomu feed upon a sride range 
of vegetation and may cause extenuve damage 
to yonng plants soon after diey appear above 
gronnd, or to newly pknted ont crops, such as 
cabbages, canMowers, tomatoes^ etc. 

They mostfy feed at night and shelter by day, 
eithm' in the sod or under clods, but diose 
loMwn as **anny worms” may feed during the 
day, and at times move h vast armies over 
citMvation paddodn, striping most plants 
bare ^ fdiage. 

The adults are mostly greyish-brown, 
reddish-brown, black or feutf-coloured 
moths, which measure about Ij4 inches 
across their outspread wings. They are fre- 
quently attracted to lights at night. Some 
species lay their eggs tm grasses and weeds, 
so that the caterpillars may already be 
present in the ground when it is being 
prepared for planting a crop. 

Ttm caterpillars in size, but mostly 
measure about lyi is^es in length when 
futty-fed, Th^ ate nstMRy stout, soft- 


bodied insects, which vary from almost 
black or slaty-brown to various shades of 
green or yellow. Their bodies often bear 
lighter longitudinal stripes or other mark- 
ings, and many have the habit of curling up 
into a spiral when disturbed. 

Cutworms, when fully- fed, usually make 
their way down into the soil for several 
inches, and there enter their pupal or chry- 
salis stage within earthen cells. 

The life-histories of cutworms vary, 
according to the species, and the locality in- 
habited. The winter period is usually passed 
in ^the resting pupal stage, and there may 
be ‘severaL generations in any one season. 
Under warm conditions the life-cycle, from 
egg to adult, may be completed in about 
six weeks. 

ConlroL 

As a precautionary measure, any ground 
that has been covered with weeds and 
grasses, and has been cleared, or any area 
where cutworms are already known to be 
numerous in the soil, should be baited after 
an interval of several days with poisoned 
bran mash before planting but. ^ 
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The poisoa bait may be prepared accord- 
ing^ to the following formula: — 

Bran 24 lb. 

Paris green i lb. 

Salt 8 oz. 

Water gal. 

To prepare the bait, the Paris green and 
«bran should be thoroughly mixed first, and 
then made into a crumbly mash with the 
wkter in which the salt has been dissolved. 

Where crops are infested the mash may 
l>e distributed lightly aloi^ the rows or 
broadcast throughout the area. The bait 
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is used at the rate of 50 lb. of prqnral 
madi-to the acre and is best broadcast late 
in the afternoon. 

As the bait is poisonous, it should be kept 
out of the reach of stock, and care should 
be taken in handling it. 

Where army worms are attacking crops, 
a deep furrow cut in front of the advancing 
caterpillars, with the vertical side nearest 
the crop, temporarily checks their progress. 
Holes may be dug at intervals in the furrow, 
and the caterpillars that fall itjto them 
destroyed. 


IHE HEUOTHIS aiERPELAR 

{Heliothis armigera). 

W. L. Morgan, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

THE Hcliothk caterpillar feeds ttpon a very wide range of crop plants and weeds. It is 
a serions pest of tomato^ maize and sweet com, cotton, linseed, tobacco and hicerae, and 
is known varioasly as the maize and tomato caterpillar, com ear worm, pink boll-worm 
of cotton, linseed caterpillar, tobacco bod-worm ni Inceme seed caterpfl^. It attacks 
ihe blossoms and fmit of tomato, the ears of maize and sweet com, the bolb of cotton 
.and linseed, tibe growing shoob of tobacco, and the flowers and s^-pods of hceme. 
Jt is essentially a fmit and blossom feeder, althongh it does attack stems and foliage 
rto some extent 

The Heliothis caterpillar also attecks pods of beans and peas, and the green 
immatnre fmit of peaches, nectarines, plnms, pmnes, cherries, pears and apples. It 
b a common pest of flowers, feeding upon the bu^ and blossoms of antirrkinam, 
carnation, dahlia and rose. 

The adult stage of this insect is a moth 
iabout ^ inch in length and about inches 
across the outstretched wings. The colour 
-of the moths varies considerably, but is 
l^eiierally buff or reddish-brown with indis- 
rtinct darker markings on the forewings and 
.a black patch on the outer margin of the 
'hindwings, which are whitish. 

During the day the moths are inactive 
and are hidden amongst the leaves, but 
1:oward the late afternoon they may be 
seen flying from plant to plant to lay their 
-eggs. The eggs are white to pale yellow; 
they are laid singly over most of the plant, 
fcut mainly on me blossoms, the young 
fruit and tender foliage at the top of the 
;plant. 

The eggs hatch in fnmi three to five days 
rin warm weather, and from six to twelve 
mnder cooler conditions. The young cater- 
ipillars often feed upon portions of the 


tender foliage before attacking the blossoms 
and fruiting bodies of the plant. 

The fully-fed caterpillars are about 
inches in length and vary greatly in colour. 



2 3 


I.— Adult of Holiothls CttorpilUir. 
3.— Pupo. 3.— CtcorpUlir 
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Flewtr Buds of Tomato Plant, showinf Efft of tha 
Hallothis Moth Laid on th« Stalk. 

[Etilargtd about fix timts. 


Some are pde green to dark green in general 
colour with little or much black markings, 
others are pale yellow with brownish mark- 
ings, while others are buff-coloured with 
broad, brown stripes. The caterpillars 
attain their full size in about fourteen to 
twenty-one days in warm weather, and 
from three to six weeks under cooler condi- 
tions. When fully-fed, they burrow into the 
soil and pupate at a depth of about 4 inches. 
The pupal stage may be as short as four- 
teen days, but in dry weather or under cool 
conditions, four or five months may elapse 
before moths emerge from the pupae. 

In warm weather the minimum length of 
life-cycle from egg to adult is about thirty 
days, and in mild spring and autumn 
weather, forty to fifty days. 

The two main periods of Heliothis infes- 
tation are in the spring and early summer, 
from mid-September to mid-December, and 
in the late summer and autumn, from Feb- 
ruary to April. Moths do not emerge from 

S while the soil is dry, and as a result 
a^pn generally ^is light during dry 


[September !• 1948 . 

summer weather. However, in periods of 
good summer rainfall, when food plants are 
plentiful and soil moisture is favourable to 
quick emergence of moths, infestation may 
be widespread. At such times, pome and 
stone fruits are attacked, in addition to vege- 
table and field crops. 

Control. 

D.D.T. sprays and dusts will control 
Heliothis caterpillars in all crops, although 
when maize and sweet corn are infested, 
the cost of treatment, generally, will exceed 
the loss sustained. 

Crops should be treated while the cater- 
pillars are still small, and before they are 
capable of causing serious damage. Helio- 
this moths often appear in crops after rain^ 
and a few days later, eggs and young cater- 
pillars become plentiful. Thus, in many 
instances, treatment for control should 
follow within ten days to a fortnight of a 
fall of rain sufficient to wet the soil to a 
depth of 3 to 4 inches, and so cause moths 
to emerge from pupae in the soil. 

Vegetables and Flowers Generally. 

The standard concentration of o.i per cent. 
D.D.T. spray, or 2 per cent. D.D.T. dust, 
may be used for the control of Heliothis 
caterpillars in most flowers and vegetables. 
To prepare 50 gallons of o.i per cent, spray,. 
2 pints of 20 per cent. D.D.T. emulsion or 
I lb. of dispersible D.D.T. powder would be 
required. For 2^ gallons of spray use ^ 
fluid oz. of emulsion or oz. of disper- 
sible powder. 



Htllethit Ctt«rp{ll«n Attacking a Young Tomato Froit. 
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ilODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 



l¥liy llawe Black ISpot 
oo a Clean Nkin? 

As the petals fall, citrus growers must commence 
protection of the newly developing fruit by spraying 
against the attack of the fungus — Black Spot. 

In the first spray the use of 1 quart of Shell Whitespray 
to each 100 gallons of dilute Bordeaux is greatly advantage- 
ous as a spreader and sticker. 

Shell Whitespray at the full strength of 1 in 40 can be 
combined with the dilute Bordeaux of the later sprays 
to provide simultaneous control of Red Scale. 





SPRAYOO RECOmfENDATlON 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 

THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED ( Incorporated In Great Britoin) 

moitym ^ ■ 
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WIN YOUR BATTLE AGAINST FRUIT PESTS WITH 


SUSPENSIBLE D.D.T. POWDERS 

with thcM thrae vital advantage* 
wetting — SPREADING — STICKING 
Active ingredient 40% P.P. Isomer D.D.T. 


Manufactured . Originators of D.D.T. 

by yBlWy Insecticides 

GIVING MAXIMUM PROTlcnON TO YOUR CROPS 

THERE IS A GUESAROL SPRAY FOR EVERY TYPE OF CROP 

For iasy to Wet Crops For General Horticulture For Hard to Wet Crops 

Order GUESAROL FS40 Order GUESAROL GH40 Order GUESAROL BV 

(Yellow Label) (Green Label) (Blue Label) 

■SiKpliy dice wUk CM. ttaitU 

Packod in 5 lb tnd 26 lb. ctrtont 


Order GUESAROL BW40 
(Blue Label) 


Sole Distributors for Australia 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

15 Phillip Streatg Sydney 


Branches in all CapitBl Cities 


Agents In Country Centres 




, PETROL and 
KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


The ideal engines for general farm use. Smooth, 
easy running at all speeds. They give you ali 
the^ things you want in an Engine— Low First 
Cost— Low Operating Costs — Long Life. All 
MeV. Engines are totally enclosed and dust- 
proof, keeping the oil always clean. 

Other •* M.V/* Lines include .-•^hearing Machinery, Milking 
Machinery, Home Lighting Piants, Diesel Engines, Orchard 
Sprays, Irr^tokm Plmts, Smrrbendkes. 


Teleelionet FF 1261 


MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

Manufacturers, Engineers. Machinery Merchants 
Epsom Road, Roseboiy, N.S.W. 


Tbietrsmtt «*Vlrtiis,*' aydnev 
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In the home garden, sprays may be applied 
with a bucket pump, or a hand mist sprayer, 
and dusts may be applied with a small hand 
duster, or they may even be shaken on to 
the plants through a hessian or cheesecloth 
bag. 

Knapsack spraying or dusting will be 
suitable for small commercial areas of 
flowers or vegetables, but power spraying 
or dusting may be necessary for large areas. 

Tomatoes. 

Spray or dust with D.D.T., at seven to 
fourteen day intervals, while the plants 
are setting fruit. Treat every seven days 
for severe infestations, every ten days 



TomtcoM from a Sinfla Uncroacod Plant Lose 
throufh Damaga by Haliochls Caterpillars. 


for moderate infestations, and every four- 
teen days for light infestations. Sprays 
should be 0.05 per cent, concentration (i 
pint 20 per cent, emulsion to 50 gallons 
spray). Dusts should contain i per cent. 
D.D.T. A small power spray pump fitted 
with light inch bore) extension hose 
up to 200 feet in length may be used for 
spraying staked or trellised tomatoes. The 
light hose is dragged along the row while 
spraying proceeds. Laneways are left 
through the crop for the spray pump. 

D.D.T. may be mixed with the different 
sulphur and copper preparations that are 
used on tomatoes. Fruit should be wiped 
after picking to remove D.D.T, residues. 

Tobaeco«* 

Spray with o.i per cent. D.D.T., or dust 
with I per cent. DJJ.T. powder, at intervals 


of two to four weeks, depending on the 
severity of the infestation. In particular, 
treat the growing tip and top growth 
generally. 

Stone and Pome Fruits.- 

Spray with 0.05 per cent. D.D.T., using 
either dispersible powder or emulsion. 



Chtrriet Damaged by Heliothia CaterpillM-a. 


Lnceme Seed Crops and Linseed. 

Dust with 5 per cent. D.D.T. powder, at 
the rate of 15 to 20 lb. per acre. A single 
treatment by power duster, or by aeroplane, 
about a week after crops are in full flower, 
should control most infestations. Power 
spra3ring in linseed, or lucerne, would be 
slower than dusting, and would require 
large quantities of water. However, 
machines now available that apply concen- 
trated insecticide as a very fine mist or fog 
(aerosol) appear to have promise for treat- 
ing lucerne and linseed for Heliothis con- 
trol. The rate of application, per acre, 
would be about 2 lb. dispersible D.D.T. 
powder in from 2 to 6 gallons of water, the 
crop being fogged in 20- to 30-foot strips. 

Maize and Sweet Corn. 

Possibilities for controlling Heliothis in 
maize and sweet com include treatment of 



Prunes Demeged by Heliothit Citerpilltrs. 


the individual ear with a few drops of 
white mineral oil (viscosity 200-250), or 
with 5 per cent. D.D.T. powder. The silks 

(Continued on page 492.) 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should , reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Wyong (F. Akhurst) February 18, 19 

Newcastle (P. Legoe) February 23 to 26 


1948. 

Gosford ( W. B. Graham) . . . September 17, 18 

Ardlethan September 18 

The Rock (A, F. Walker) September 18 

Eugowra (R. S. Noble, President) Sept. 21, 22 

Leeton September 21, 22 

Quandialla September 22 

Tooraweenah September 22 

Hay September 24, 25 

Junee September 24, 25 

Molong • • . . . September 24, 25 

Ariah Park September 25 

Bribbaree . . . • • September 29 

Cudal ^ October i 

lllabo October 2 

Griffith . . . October 5, 6 

Walbundrie October 6 

Singleton October 7, 8 

Culcairn October 9 

Albury October 12, 13, 14 

Kyogle October 13, 14 

Cootamundra (D. H. Boyd) October 15, 16 

Lismore National October 19, 20, 21 

Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) October, 22, 23 

Alstonville October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah November 3, 4 

Mullumbimby November 10, ii 

Bangalow November 17, 18 

Nimbin November 24, 25 

1949. 

Albion Park January 14, 15 

Dapto January 21, 22 

Lithgow February 4, 5 

Liverpool February 5, 6 

Luddenham February ii, 12 

Paterson February ii. 12 

Dorrigo (H. S. Dousl)... February 10, 17 

Tenterfield P'ebruary 17, 18, 19 

Gunning February 18, 19 


Guyra February 25, 26 

St. Ives February 25, 26 

Yass February 25, 26 

Walcha March i, 2 

West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) March 2-5 

Glen Innes March 3, 4, 5 

Penrith March 4» 5 

Queanbeyari March 4, 5 

Uralla March 4, 5 

Tumbarumba (Mrs. U. M. O’Shea) . . March 8, 9 

Braidwood March ii, 12 

Blacktown March ii, 12 

Burrowa March ii, 12 

Cessnock — March ii, 12 

Inverell March ii, 12 

Armidale March 17, 18, 19 

Crookwell March 17, 18, 19 

Barraba March 18, 19 

Gresford March 18, 19 

Parramatta March 18, 19 

Warialda March 22, 23 

Taralga March 24, 25 

A.C.T March 25, 26 

Bingara March 25, 26 

Castle Hill March 25, 26 

Dun^og March 25, 26 

Manilla March 25, 26 

Muswellbrook March 29, 30 

Tamworth March 29, 30, 31 

Goulburn March 31, April i, 2 

Quirindi April i, 2 

Sydney Royal April 9 to 19 

Gunnedah April 26, 27, 28 

Boggabri April 29, 30 

Narrabri May 5, 6 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon), 

T. J. Cambridge May 5, 6, 7 


Appro?ed Vegetable Seed— -September, 1948. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gazette were published in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Various LbtodL 

Cauliflower^ 

Phenomenal Five Months— rE. A. Sharp, 1x0 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round— E A. Sharp, iio Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. , 

. hawkesbury SdH4 White— E. A. Sharp, no 
Gdrdbn'^vmtie,: Hai^ttpk 


Varieties Listed — continued. 
Hawkesbury Solid White — ^Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 

Shorts— E. A. Sharp, no (cordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato^ 

Pearson (Moscow)— H. P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton,*’ Tenterfleld. 

Break o' Day— H. P. Richards, *'Sovereigntotu'* 
Tenterheld. 
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Do You Grow Vegetables 
for Market ? 

IF SO, you know the absolute necessity of first class seeds. 
Successful growers have been using RUMSEYS SEEDS 
for over fifty years and are sure of the very best 
attention to their requirements at all times. 

WRITE NOW for Rumseys Price List of 
bulk seeds for Market Growers. 

DON’T DELAY-WRITE TODAY! 


Seeds may be sent C.O.D, 
if convenient for you* 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 CHURCH ST.. PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74. UW 8631 

Rumseys HONEST Seeds 


Rumseys Return Mail 
Service 


ATTENTION- 

All Lucerne Growers! 


Introducing 


THE NEW 


A.S.L. WYDESPRED SPRAY 

Three Movee In One 

Saigas Labour Costa IE 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED SPRAY is the 
fact that it permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only night and morning 
movements of the spray line. It is arranged for either 48' or 54' 
spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. As only 
301b. pressure is required for the efficient operation of these sprays, 

they can be used with standard irrigation piping. Wyd*.prti. 

For Full Particulars^ write to : 

ALFRED SNASHALL Pty. Ltd. 



SOO KENT STREET. SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 
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RULENE 

DDT GARDEN and ORCHARD SPRAY 

"k Excellent for Codling Moth / 

Searching practical tests have proved its efficacy. 
Rulene DDT meets the orchardist’s need for 
a thoroughly effective and economical spray, 
easy-to-mix in either hard or soft water. 

Spray with Rulene to control Codling Moth, 
Green and Black Peach or Cherry Aphids, Thrip, 
Cabbage White Butterfly, Tomato Caterpillar 
and most other leaf eating and sucking insects. 

Rulene contains 25% DDT and, because of 
Its fine.dispersion, ease of preparation 
and application. Is the most economical 
spray concentrate available. It combines readily 
with various fungicides, such as Lime Sulphur, 
Bordeaux Mixture, etc. 

RULENE DDT GARDEN AND ORCHARD SPRAY 

I gallon makes 250 gallons of spray. Obtainable In I lb., i-gal. and 
Ugal. tins and S-gal. drums from storekeepers everywhere. 


TAUBMANS LIMITED 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Per^ 
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P^NT^£1SEA^ 

FROST INJURY OF WHEAT. 

{Concluded from page 426.) 


F. C. Butler, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 


THE extent ef the damage caused to wheat crops 
by frost injury, and the sjrmptoms shown by the 
plants on leaf, stem and head were dbcussed in 
the first portion of this article which appeared in 
the August issue. 


Similarity to Other Types of Injury. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact 
that it is possible to confuse certain of the 
.symptoms of frost injury described, includ- 
ing the development of white heads, tip- 
blighted ears and shrivelled grain, with in- 
jury due to other factors. 

In particular, similar symptoms may be 
caused by : 

1. Hot drying winds, especially when 
they affect crops growing in shallow, mois- 
ture-deficient soils; and 

2. Infection with parasitic root rot dis- 
eases, such as take-all and foot rot. 

Because wheat plants which have been 
previously injured by frost are more sus- 
ceptible to root rot diseases than uninjured 
plants, the occurrence of plants showing 
symptoms of both frost injury and root rot 
infection is common. 

In some instances it may be difficult to 
decide which of the factors^ mentioned — 
frost damage, root rot and wind damage — 
has been primarily responsible for injury. 
The accompanying chart of symptoms 
should assist in correctly diagnosing the 
cause of injury. 

Effect of Froet on Crop Growth. 

The immediate effect of frosting, apart 
from the appearance of symptoms such as 
have been described, is to temporarily check 
crop growth. Frosts which cause tip- 
blighting of the leaves only are not usually 
serious. This type of injury is not of a 
permanent nature in that the yield of grain 
is seldom materially affected. 

0 


Frost Injury. 

Take-all and/or 
Foot Rot. 

Hot Drying Winds. 

I. Heads variously 
injured in tip, cen- 
tral and basal re- 
gions or showing 
complete white head 
condition. 

Heads bleached 

white or with dull, 
faded appearance. 
May be tip-blight- 
ed, but central or 
basal ear portions 
not affected. 

All spikelets on ear 
killed or greater or 
lesser number 

affected from the 
tip down. 

2. Most common in 
low-lying areas or 
depressions. Area 

affected usually ex- 
tensive. 

Occur anywhere in 
the field, usually 
in well defined 
patches although 
foot-rotted plants 
may be scattered 
through crop, 

Most common on the 
tops of hills and 
ridges or on ex- 
posed slopes. Area 
affected usually 
extensive. 

3. Young plants not 
stunted prior to 
irosting, although 
subsequent growth 
temporarily re- 
tarded. Leaves 

blighted from tips 
usually to about 
half their length, 
subsequently be- 

coming brown and 
brittle. 

In early stages of 
crop growth plants 
stunted and leaves 
yellowing. 

Plants not stunted 
unless suffering 
from • drought. 
Leaves may curl 
up, exhibit tip 
blighting but not 
usually killed. 

4. Plants often ex- 
hibit profuse re- 
stooling. 

Plants exhibit re- 
duced tillering. 

No effect on tiller- 
ing. 

5. Root system of 
aaected plants not 
rotted. 

Root system cf 
affected plants de- 
finitely rotted. 

Root system of 
affected plants not 
rotted. 

6. Lower stem por- 
tions develop brown 
dia^louration. 

Stems sometimes 

swollen, soft and 
spongy, may split 
longitudinally. 
Ring'barking may 
occur. 

Outer basal stem 
sheaths as well as 
stems proper are 
discoloured. Basal 
regions of take-all 
infected stems 

have dark incrust- 
ation of fungal 
threads which can 
l>e flaked off. No 
stem swelling, 

splitting or ring 
barking. 

No brownish dis- 
colouration al- 

though prolonged 
wind scorching 

may cause plants 
to ‘ yellow off.” 
No stem swelling, 
splitting or ring 
barking. No 

dark incrustation. 

7. Basal joints 

(nodes) frequently 
discoloured, rup- 

tured and swollen, 
often associated with 
stem distortion and 
buckling. May show 
blistering effect. 

Basal joints may be 
discoloured, but 
never ruptured or 
swollen. Stem 

distortion and 

blistering effect 
absent. 

Basal joints not dis- 
coloured. Never 
swollen or rup- 
tured, tendency 
for joints and sur- 
rounding stem 

tissue to shrivel. 


Stem and head frosting are much more 
serious. When plants are severely stem 
frosted, the entire plant above the affected 
joints may die. In this event, the general 
effect under favourable conditions is pro- 
fuse re-stooling. If frosting has been par- 
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ticularly severe this second growth may 
represent the whole of the crop ultimately 
harvested. Though this late tillered growth 
often shows excellent devebpment, it rarely 
yields up to indications. 

On the other hand, the second growth 
when partial killing occurs, represents only 
a portion of the crop, because some original 
growth eventually comes into ear. In such 
circumstances the second growth invariably 
matures later, with the result that both im- 
mature and mature heads are harvested. 

Because frosted stems are weakened at 
the joints, they are liable to lodge under 
the influence of heavy rain and high winds. 
Provided such stems do not break off com- 
pletely, they may "'elbow up" to a vertical 
position again from an uninjured node. 

The condition known as “haying-off" is 
also frequently attributable to previous 
frost injury. “Haying-6ff" is characterised 
by a sudden premature ripening of the ears, 
following the development of an unhealthy, 
dull green colour and a brittleness in the 
upper part of the stems. Though the stems 
maintain a greenish colour, they turn dry 
within a short time. As a result the supply 
of moisture and food materials to the ear 
is curtailed and the grain fails to develop 
to any appreciable extent. 

“Haying-off" is frequently observed fol- 
lowing hot drying winds in Octpber and 
November, and is particularly noticeable in 
frosted crops or in crops suffering either 
from drought or root rot infection. Indeed, 
any factor resulting in a deficiency of mois- 
ture at critical periods of plant growth may 
cause “haying-off." 

Factors Which Piodiqioie Crops to Frost h jvy. 

Throughout the wheat belt proper condi- 
tions are extremely favourable for the de- 
velopment of severe winter frosts, with 
calm clear nights and a comparatively dry 
atmosphere. 

During normal winters frosts are con- 
tinually recurring witfiOut any prolongjed 
period of mild weather conducive to rapid, 
succulent growth. Consequently the plant 
has an opportunity to “harden" and is able 
to withstand quite severe frosts without 
undue injury occurring. 

On the other hand; abnormally mild win- 
ters with only an occasional severe frost. 


favour the development of lush, succulent 
growth which is very frost-susceptible. In 
such seasons, considerable damage occurs 
not only to the flag but also to the ear in 
the pre-emergence stage. Moreover, as a 
result of too-forward growth, a crop may 
be wholly or partially destroyed as a grain 
proposition through the ears being injured 
at the blossoming stage by unseasonably 
severe frosts in the spring. 

In addition, frost injury is usually more 
severe in: — 

1. Early maturing varieties, sown out of 
season ana favoured by good growing con- 
ditions. Such crops come into ear too early 
and suffer severely from spring frosts. 

2. Crops growing under dry or semi-dry 
soil conditions. 

3. Crops growing on poorly prepared 
land, which is loose and uncompacted. This 
is doubtless connected with the poor mois- 
ture-retaining capacity of such land. 

4. Crops growing on low-lying land or 
in the lower lying areas of undulating 
country. 

5. Crops growing on slopes with an east- 
ern or northern aspect. Crops on slopes 
not directly exposed to the morning sun 
appear to suffer less severe injury, presum- 
ably because they are not subject to such 
quick thawing. 

6. It has repeatedly been noted that 
frosts are most severe near areas covered 
by strips of scrub or timber. It is believed 
that timber belts interfere with air move- 
ment and by preventing circulation of warm 
air in their near proximity, favour the for- 
mation of frost. 

Vtrfelil SoiceptiMity to Frost hjiiry. 

Unfortunately, no variety of wheat grown 
on a commercial scale in New South 
Wales is highly resistant to frost. Some 
varieties, however, appear to have a higher 
degree of frost-resistance than others. This 
is perhaps more a consequence of their 
^sonal maturity and growth habit than it 
is of any inherent resistance to frost in- 
jury. As a generalisation, therefore, late- 
maturing varieties, which have a good stock- 
ing capacity and a procumbent habit of 
growth suffer less from frost injury than 
do early-maturing varieties, which have a 
tendency to run quickly up to stem. 
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There also appears to be quite a high de- 
gree of correlation, under southern wheat 
belt conditions at least, between frost 
resistance and drought-resistance. Thus the 
majority of varieties which are able to 
withstand severe drought conditions are 
also able to withstand severe frosting much 
better than drought-susceptible varieties. 

The following varieties have proved very 
susceptible to frost, particularly when sown 
out of season: Charter, Dundee, Ford, 
Gabo, Gular, Kendee, Pusa iii, Pusa 4, 
Rapier, Yalta, Koala, Bobin, Cailloux, 
Florence and Geeralying. 

Although an occasional variety listed is 
of midseason maturity, it will be noted 
that the majority are early-maturing types. 
With such varieties care should always be 
exercised to avoid sowing either too early 
or in frost-liable situations. 

In view of the lack of frost-resistant 
varieties, it is interesting to note that the 
incorporation of cold-resistance is in future 
to be considered a major breeding objec- 
tive in this State. Improvements are to be 
sought by the use of American northern 
spring wheats as parents and by the breed- 
ing of early-maturing winter wheats. 

Recommended Control Meatnret. 

In the absence of frost-resistant varieties, 
complete control of frost cannot be 
achieved. However, the adoption of the 
following recommendations should materi- 
ally assist in minimising losses from frost 
injury. 

1. Sow varieties at the correct time of 
year as determined by their seasonal charac- 
teristics. Early-maturing varieties such as 
Gabo, Geeralying, Gular, Ranee, Rapier, 
Sword, Bobin, Cailloux, Duri, Pusa III and 
Pusa 4 should be sown late. 

2. Sow in a firm, well-compacted seed- 
bed. Such a seed-bed can only be obtained 
by early preparation and sufficient working 
of the land at the correct times, so that the 
underlayers become consolidated by the 
joint action of implements and weather. 

3. Feed off rank and forward crops 
which have either been sown too early or 
have developed as the result of favourable 
growing conditions during a mild winter. 

4. Do not sow very frost-susceptible 
varieties such as Charter, Ford, Pusa 4, 
Kendee and Gabo in frost-liable situations. 


in low-lying areas, when the sowing 
could have been made on higher ground. 

5. On irrigable land, watering when frost 
occurrence is imminent usually assists in 
reducing possible losses. The reason for 
this is given on page 484 in the explanation 
of frost occurrence. However, whilst irri- 
gation prevents a fall in temperature dur- 
ing the night, it also retards heat absorp- 
tion during the day. Consequently, whilst 
frost danger may be minimised for one or 
two nights, danger from a third or fourth 
frost may possibly be increased. 

6. Carefully inspect crops for injury, 
particularly after severe spring frosts. If 
damage is extensive, cut affected crops for 
hay and so avoid reduced yields at harvest 
time. 

Explanation of Frost Occnrrence. 

The following brief explanation of the 
conditions causing the occurrence of frost 
will be of interest: — 

During the day heat is radiated by the 
sun. This radiated heat, though absorbed 
by both the earth and the air above it, is 
taken up to a considerably greater extent by 
the earth which, in effects, acts as a giant 
heat trap, with the adjacent air serving as 
an insulator. 

In the late afternoon the air nearest the 
earth is warmer than that at higher alti- 
tudes. There is, in fact, a more or less 
uniform rate of fall in air temperature of 
I deg. Fahr. for every 300 feet above 
ground level. 

When the sun's rays cease to maintain 
the surrounding air at ground level at the 
same temperature as the earth, some of 
the heat absorbed by the earth during the 
day is radiated into the air. The first layer 
of air to be warmed, of course, is that im- 
mediately adjacent to the earth. It, in turn, 
radiates heat to the layer above it and this 
process continues until most of the heat in 
the earth and adjacent air layers has been 
radiated progressively upwards to the air 
layers from 300 to 500 feet above ground 
level. 

The effect of this continuous transfer- 
ence of heat from layer to layer, is that 
when the earth's heat supply is ultimately 
depleted, a layer of cold air remains im- 
mediately above the surface of the earth, 
with warmer layers above. 
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If the heat radiation and consequent 
cooling of the earth’s surface has been suffi- 
ciently great, the ground temperature will 
fall to or below 32 deg. Fahr. and frost 
may occur.' 

Frosts develop under high pressure con- 
ditions, characterised by a cloudless or near 
cloudless environment in which the air has 
a low moisture content and very little move- 
ment. 

Cloud formation, by acting as a protec- 
tive blanket, checks the loss of heat by 
radiation from the soil into the upper air 
layers. Consequently, the air layer adjacent 
to the soil remains warm and frosts do not 
occur. 

The effect of wind is to mix the warm 
air in the ‘‘inversion” layer with the cold 
air near the ground. This not only has a 
moderating influence on air temperatures, 
but by preventing a cold layer of air from 
settling above the ground, further removes 
the danger of frost development. 

A particular feature of frost* occurrence 
is its tendency to develop most severely in 
low-lying areas. As a result, it is usual to 
find plants damaged by frost at the foot of 
a hill, rather than at or near the summit, 
or in depressions rather than on the rises 
in ' undulating country. Likewise, in pre- 
dominantly flat country, broken for ex- 
ample, by gilgai formation or even smaller 
depressions, frost damage will invariably 
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be found to occur more extensively at the 
lower levels. 

An explanation of this occurrence is to 
be found in the fact that the “weight” of 
air increases with lowered temperatures. 
Consequently cold air, being heavier, will 
tend to gravitate to the lowest level, con- 
centrate there and so lead to the formation 
of frost pockets. 

There is also a tendency for frost de- 
velopment to be less severe in the vicinity 
of a large volume of water. This tendency 
is associated with the fact that water has 
a greater retentive capacity for heat ab 
sorbed than the earth and does not radiate 
so rapidly. Hence it is able to exert a more 
prolonged moderating influence on air tem- 
peratures. Moreover, because the moisture 
content of the air over or near large vol- 
umes of water is high, there is a tendency 
for a greater condensation of moisture. In 
this process of condensation heat is liber- 
ated. The heat so liberated, by arresting 
further loss of heat by radiation from the 
water surface itself, at least temporarily re- 
duces the possibility of frost formation. 
For this reason frost is seldom severe in 
close proximity to the sea or on the fore- 
shores of a lake. 

Although frosts are essentially a winter 
phenomenon, out-of-season frosts do occur, 
particularly in the spring. Indeed, unseason- 
able spring frosts are liable to cause more 
serious losses in cereal crops than the 
majority of winter frosts. 


Home Bacon Curing, 


Bacon curing on the farm is entirely diflPercnt 
to factory curing, but the home product, provided 
it is properly handled and necessary attention is 
given to important details, can be just as satis- 
factory as any the farmer can buy. 

On the farm without refrigeration curing should 
be done in winter during frosty weather, and in 
a humid atmosphere such as that of a cellar, 
rather than in a dry atmosphere. Extremes of 
temperature are unfavourable for the process. 

Pi^s selected for slaughter should be free 
of disease and in a healthy condition, gaining 
and not losing weight. They should be properly 
furnished and free of bruises, cuts, sun-scald, etc. 
Live weight should be about 180-200 lb. at about 
six to eight months old; this gives a dressed 
weight of about 12540 140 desirable weight 


to produce first-class bacon for local requirements. 
Some farmers prefer pigs of much higher weight, 
but excessive fat and overweight carcases are 
undesirable. 

Breeding is important in producing suitable 
carcases, and pure-bred sires of outstanding type 
and quality are necessary to produce ideal bacon 
pigs. Selection, careful handling and intelligent 
feeding are also imporant. 

The departmental leaflet “Bacon Curing on the 
Farm,” from which the above paragraphs were 
taken, also gives full details on treatment of pigs 
before slaughter, slaughter, scalding, dressing. 
cuttlng*up, and methods of curing. It is available 
free on* aiSplication to the Division of Information 
and Extension Services, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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DESTROYERS 

for better protection 

SHEEP DIPPING— 

Buzacott Arsenical Sheep Dip. The easily mixed dip 
which does not settle and wets thoroughly. Packed in 
I gal. tins at 17/6 per gal. and 4 gal. drums at 15/6 
per gal. Dilution I gal. to 300 gals, water. 

FLY CONTROL— 

Buzacott “ Spretter *’ Fluid. A Sodium Arsenite mixture, 
non-clogging and non-abrasive. Packed in I gal. tins — 
17/6 per tin; 4 gal. drums — £3/2/-. Dilution I gal. to 
70 gals, water. 

FLY DRESSING— 

Buzacott Blowfly Dressing. Non-Arsenical — non-lrrltat- 
ing. An Improved BKB formula. Available in I gal. 
tins for 9/- per tin and 4 gal. drums at 6/9 per gal. 
Ready for use. 

FLY SPRAY— 

Buzacott DDT spray Is specially prepared for Country 
use and the destruction of domestic insect pests. Contains 
5 per cent. DDT. In \ gal. tins at 9/3 per tin, and I gal. 
tins at 15/6 per tin. Ready for use. 

WEED KILLER— 

Buzacott 2, 4-D selective Weed killer. Contains 

70 per cent. 2, 4-D Acid, In powder form, Packed In 
I oz. packets for home gardens and \ lb. containers 
for golf courses, parks^ crops, etc. Price 1/7 an oz. pkt. 
10/6 \ lb. pkt. 


All prices quoted f.o.r. Sydney 

BUZACOTT. WOUELEY PTY. LTD. 


Phone MA63II 


7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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NORTHERN TABLELANDS 
EXPRESSES 

Vt 

The three hundred and sixty 
miles of interesting scenery 
between Sydney and Armidale 
may be viewed from the carri- 
age windows of Northern 
Tablelands Expresses. 

These trains operate in day- 
light hours and serve the impor- 
tant country centres of Single- 
ton, Muswellbrook, Murru- 
rundi, Werris Creek, and 
Tamworth. 

Seat reservation, which may 
be made fourteen days in ad- 
vance of travel, is optional. 

Light meals and refresh- 
ments are served from buffets 
attached to these Egresses. 

Each Northern Tablelands 
Express carries a hostess to 
attend to the comfort of pas- 
sengers, particularly elderly 
people and mothers with small 
children. 

S. R. Nicholas, 
Secrefauy for Railways. 


ALUMINIUM 

LABELS 

Can now be supplied 
promptly for Sheep 
and Cattle 


Sheep nze 15s. per 100 

Pottage 9d. extra 

Cattle size 22s. per 100 

Pottage It. 3d. extra 


W. JNO. BAKER 

3 Hunter St., Sydney 
N.S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

( Established 19x4 ) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 
as 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Pull information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent— the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

vr to 

Tbs PubBe TnistM. 19 O’ConaeU Street 
(Bex 7A, G.P.O.), Sydbey 

' P. J.P.PULLBN. PaA&rmie* 
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APIARY NOTES 


AMERICAN FOUL BROOD.* 

The Problem in New South Wales. 


D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

IN recent years the average New South Wales beekeeper has become more ^^foul brood 
consdous” than heretofore— probably because either an outbreak of American foul 
brood has occurred in his apiary or near vicinity, or he has heard of outbreaks. Thu 
is an to the good, since the more a bedceeper knows of this disease At more readily he 
win recognise the early indications of infection, should die disease occur. He wiU then 
be in a better position to avoid practices which may result in spread of the disease. 


American foul brood disease of bees has 
been known since ancient times — reference 
to what was probably American foul brood 
was made in literature two thousand years 
ago — ^and its control is a problem of bee- 
keeping in most parts of the world. 

The date of introduction of American 
foul brood into Australia is uncertain. Some 
of the older beekeepers refer to very seri- 
ous outbreaks of the disease in southern 
New South Wales and Victoria which 
practically wiped out the beekeeping in- 
dustry in the late 1800’s and early 1900’s. 
Albert Gale, when I..ecturer on Apiculture 
to the New Soutli Wales Government, writ- 
ing of the period about 1900, says: ‘‘A 
disease far more destructive to bees than 
the Bee Moth, and which bids fair to be 
far more serious, made its appearance 
amongst our bees — foul brood. On one 
occasion at Bombala I saw over 100 colo- 
nies of bees destroyed by this disease. . . . 
Districts that were regarded as ideal as 
apicultural ones were almost swept clear of 
bees.” 

It will thus be seen that the American 
foul brood problem has been regarded 
seriously for quite a long time. Moreover, 
owing to the nature of the disease, it ap- 
pears that foul brood will always be a prob- 
lem in a greater or lesser degreie according 

♦A previous article on this subject appeared 
in the May, 1945 issue of The Agricultural 
Gasette. However, in view of the widespread in- 
terest in the subject, a i*iore comprehensive 
description of the foul brood position has now 
been prepared. 


to the measures taken to suppress it and 
factors conducive to its spread. 

Unless the average beekeeper is aware 
of this fact and is constantly on the alert 
for the first signs of this disease, an out- 
break may occur in his apiary and cause 
serious loss, before he has realised what 
has happened. 

Catal Agent 

Many apiarists are in doubt as to the 
origin and nature of American foul brood. 



SttfM in th« Decomposition of Bee Ltrve Deed of 
American Foul Brood. 

lid/tcr HambUion, 
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American foul brood is caused by the 
active presence in the bee brood of Bacil- 
lus larvae, a specific bacterium; in the ab- 
sence of this organism American foul brood 
cannot occur. Bacillus lah/ae occurs in 
both vegetative and spore fonns. The vege- 
tative form, which is present in young lar- 
vae affected with the disease, is that in 
which the organism grows and multiplies. 
When the vegetative form has exhausted 
the food supply in the larva, it transforms 
into spores. 



Impacting m Comb for Brood Ditaatas. 

tlie comb should be held so that the sun’s rays fall on the 
lower side aad bottom of the cells — as indicated by 
the arrow in this illustration. 

[4Asr Burnside and Sturtevam, 

Spores are not capable of multiplying, 
but might be considered as the ‘‘seed stage*' 
of the organism. In this stage it remains 
dormant until conditions again become 
favourable for its growth as the vegetative 
form — as when it is introduced into a young 
bee larva. 

It is this spore form which gives rise to 
considerable trouble in the eradication of 
the disease, since it has been proved viable 
for at least fifteen years and may live much 
longer than that. Spores are resistant to 
most disinfectants, though 20 per cent, 
formaldehyde will kill them in a few hours. 
Moreover, they are rather resistant to heat, 
and it is considered that it is necessary to 
boil them in i per cent, caustic soda solu- 
tion for 30 minutes to be certain that they 
are killed. 

Like most bacteria, Bacillus larvae is 
very small, and can only be determined in 
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diseased material by proper microscopic 
examination. 

Symptoms of die Disease. 

In order to detect brood disease condi- 
tions, including American foul brood, it is 
first necessary that the beekeeper be fami- 
liar with the appearance of normal brood 
— and most beekeepers have this knowledge. 

When Bacillus ^arvae spores are fed to 
young bee larvae m sufficient quantities to 
cause the disease, the following will be 
noticed : — 

An infected larva may first lose that 
glistening, white appearance associated with 
normal health, and slump along the lower 
side of the cell. The affected larva will 
assume a yellowish tinge, and its normal 
approximately circular cross section will 
become increasingly oval as the larva sinks 
gradually. As the disease progresses, the 
colour will change to what is described as 
coffee brown, and the larva will become 
even more flattened in shape. Finally, a 
flat, black scale remains rather firmly at- 
tached to the lower side of the cell. 

In an advanced case of the disease, where 
many of these scales are present, a rather 
characteristic, objectionable odour can be 
detected, this having been described as a 
“glue pot odour." However, this odour is 
only marked in advanced cases of the dis- 
ease, and is no use for the purpose of diag- 
nosis in the early stage. 

Many of the affected larvae will be sealed 
by the worker bees and for a time the cap- 
pings may appear to be fairly normal. How- 
ever, when the healthy brood emerges from 
a batch in which a percentage is affected 
with American foul brood, the brood as- 
sumes a very irregular appearance. Usually 
the cappings over affected larvae become 
sunken and discoloured and many may be 
torn by the bees when attempting to reopen 
such cells, leading to a number of perior- 
ated cappings. 

To detect an early case of the disease 
needs a practised and trained eye. How- 
ever, when in its advanced stage, any per- 
son knowing the appearance of a normal 
brood nest cannot help knowing that some- 
thing is wrong. 

While the above indications are useful in 
arrivifig at a diagnosis of American foul 
brood, there is one particular symptom that 
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is usually considered to be specific for this 
disease. If, when a small twig is inserted 
into one of the larvae which is at the coffee 
brown stage and the twig is withdrawn, the 
larva strings out for quite a distance — 
perhaps two or three inches or more. It is 
this viscous, ''ropy'' characteristic of lar- 
vae at this stage of the disease which is 
usually relied upon by the beekeeper for 
differentiation of American foul brood from 
other brood diseases. 

The diagnosis of American foul brood 
in an apiary can be confirmed in the labora- 
tory by microscopic examination of smears 
from the larvae and the demonstration of 
the vegetative forms of Bacillus larvae, if 
present, and the spores. However, this is 
usually not considered necessary, as most 
cases of American foul brood are clearly 
defined to the experienced inspector. In 
the early stage of the disease, the bacteria 
are mainly present as the vegetative stage, 
whereas the scale stage contains millions of 
spores, and is most dangerous as a source 
of re-infection. 

Differential Diagnosis of the Main Brood 
Diseases. 

The following table enables comparisons 
of the symptoms of American foul brood 
and saebrood: — 



American Foul 
Brood. 

Saebrood. 

! 

Age of infected 
brood. 

Late, larval and early! 
pupal stage. 

Most stages. 

Colour of dead 
brood 

At first dull white, 
then varying shades] 
of brown. The scale 
is usually black. 

Usually greyish. 

Seale 

Oval, flattish, firmly 
adhering to lower side 
of cell. 

Extended on lower 
side of cell with head 
raised; “Gondola- 
shaped.” 

Odour 

Characteristic “ glue- 
pot ” odour. 

None. 

Consistency of dead 
brood 

At first watery but 
later “ ropy,” as it ap 
proaches the hard 
brittle scale stage. 

Outer skin tough, 
contents watery and 
granular. 

Microscopic picture 

Vegetative forms and 
spores of Bacillus lor- 
vas .present in larvae 
of ditfereut ages. 

No bacteria pres- 
ent, (Due to a vi- 
rus.) 

I 


Odd instances of colonies of bees show- 
ing symptoms similar to those of European 
foul brood -have occurred in New South 
Wales, in which the young stage larvae 
have been affected and a putrefactive odour 


has been present. However, such cases do 
not appear to be true European foul brood, 
nor do they appear to be of major signifi- 
cance. 

At times, abnormal brood is noticed, 
which is due to starvation, chilling, drown- 
ing, overheating, etc. However, in none 
of these instances are the symptoms charac- 
teristic of American foul brood present. 

Any apiarist in doubt as to the nature 
on any condition affecting the brood should 
send a sample to the Department of Agri- 
culture for expert diagnosis. 

Factors Inflnenciiig Spread of the Disease. 

Before an infection with American foul 
brood can be set up in a colony, it is neces- 
sary that it receive what is termed a mini- 
mal infective dose of the organism. This 
has been estimated at 50,000,000 spores per 
colony.* However, this number will vary, 
depending upon the resistance shown by 
the colony to this disease and the virulence 
of the particular strain of Bacillus larvae. 



Old Brood Comb showing Advanced Stage of 
American Foul Brood. 

[After Burnside and Smrtevastu 


Once American foul brood has gained 
access to an apiary where conditions are 
conducive to its spread, and control mea- 
sures are not instituted, the following oc- 
curs : — The colony or colonies first affected 
becomes seriously weakened from loss of 
brood, and may eventually die out. When 
this happens the hive may be robbed out 
by bees from other colonies in the apiaiy 
and the robber bees may carry back to their 
own colonies some Bacillus larvae spores, 

* Jrnl . Agr . Res ., 45, 257-285. 
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which may then set up a fresh infection. 
It is possible also that drifting bees and 
young bees taking play flights may help to 
spread the spores. 

If the infection occurs in a hive in a com- 
mercial apiary or other apiary in which 
combs are often transferred from one hive 
to another, it can readily be seen that {he 
transfer of affected brood combs or honey 
combs containing infected honey will readily 
spread the disease from one colony to an- 
other, and interchangeability of material 
may be a big disadvantage should Ameri- 
can foul brood be present in the apiary and 
the beekeeper spread the disease in this 
manner. 

The robbing and extracting of the honey 
presents problems of special significance 
when American foul brood is present in 
some of the colonies. Not only may in- 
fected “sticky’^ combs be placed back on 
clean hives, but the bees may be afforded 
opportunities to rob honey from the sticky 
combs and extracting plant generally ; spores 
may also be spread from one comb to an- 
other per medium of the honey extractor. 

Therefore, once American foul brood has 
been diagnosed in the apiary, interchange 
of material should be restricted to a mini- 
mum., so that the possibility of spread of 
the disease will be minimised while the 
necessary inspections are being carried out 
to eliminate infected hives. 

In a small apiary in which little inter- 
change of material is practised, it is often 
found that several colonies are ''absolutelv 
rotten,” while others appear quite healthy, 
and it may be that the disease will be elim- 
inated when those colonies showing symp- 
torris are burnt. 

However, ip the large commercial apiary 
in which interchange of material is freely 
practised, the following picture is often 
found: There may be some colonies in an 
advanced stage of the disease, but very 
often there are not. It may be found that 
quite a big percentage of the colonies, are 
showing a few cells affected with the dis- 
ease, and on occasions only one affected 
larva has been found in a diseased colony. 
This is due to the fact that the spores have 
been rapidly spread over a large number 
of, colonies by iidierchange of material, and 

fas 
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the initial dose of spores in infected hives 
has not been sufficient to bring about a 
heavy infection at the commencement, 
though, of course, the ultimate result of 
such spread of spores can only be catas- 
trophe.. 

Factors Influendbig the Spread of the Disease 
Between Apiaries, Dbtricts, etc. 

At one time the more important factors 
influencing the spread of the disease over 
beekeeper bought infected colonies and in- 
fected colonies of bees, honey, or hive 
material. It can readily be seen that if a 
beekeeper bought infected colonies and in- 
troduced them into a clean district, the 
spread of the disease would, as a conse- 
quence, be accelerated. 

When foul brood-infected colonies are 
extracted and the honey is marketed, it 
may reach quite a variety of destinations. 
Perhaps a beekeeper may feed some of it 
to his bees during a time of dearth, and 
thereby infect them. The honey containers 
may be thrown out and robbed by the bees. 
Second-hand 6o-lb. honey tins and drums 
are often sent to beekeepers while still in 
a sticky condition, and this is a possible 
way of spreading the disease. Sometimes 
a beekeeper will buy second-hand hive 
material — especially in these days of short- 
ages — the original occupants of which may 
liave died from American foul brood; this 
will result in introduction of infection into 
the buyer^s apiary, especially if scales should 
be present in the combs. 

Beekeepers should be very careful about 
feeding honey to bees unless they know 
that it came from an apiary free of Ameri- 
can foul brood, and second-hand hive mate- 
rial purchased should be thoroughly boiled 
for half an hour in i per cent, caustic soda 
solution unless it is known to be perfectly 
free from Bacillus larvae spores. Because 
of the possibility of disease transmission in 
bees or material, it is especially necessary 
that the apiaries of any queen breeders or 
other sellers of bees should be free from 
brood disease, since such apiaries could 
spread it to a large number of others. 

In recent years a far more rapid and effi- 
cient means of spreading the, disease has 
become apparent as a result of the increase 
in migratory beekeq^ing. Some migratory 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT CROP 
with . . . 


SI? 


ftr»‘ 

•mis 



Codling Moth 

1. Codling Moth greatly 
magnified. 

2. Codling Moth actual 
size, and opened 
calyx of fruit. A 
common avenue of 
entry of the grub. 


SPIUY CALENDM...Septeiiiber 

DECIDUOUS. 

Codling Moth. Prepare for calyx spraying at correct 
time with Neptune Arsenate of Lead. 

Brown Rot. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur. More 
than one spray may be necessary. 

Black Cherry Aphid, Green and Black Peach Aphid. 
Spray with Neptune Black Leaf 40 plus Neptune White 
Spraying Oil. 

Freckle. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur. 

CLim ^ 

Aphid. Spray with Neptune Black Leaf 40 combined with 
Neptune Lime Sulphur, plus Neptune Casein Spreader. 
Bronzy Citrus Bug. Spray with Neptune D.D.T. Dispersible 
Powder. 


NEPTUNE WHITE SPRAYING OIL 
NEPTUNE ARSENATE OF LEAD 
HRMSTEM— prevents pre-harvest drop. BLACK LEAF 40 
NEPTUNE D.O.T. DISPERSIBLE POWDER 



NEPTUNE 


D.D.T. DISPERSIBLE 
POWDER 


for effective control of deciduous 
ond citrus pests. 

Active ingredient 40^ p.p.i. D.D.T. 

Contsins specisi spresder end 
sticker. 

Order Neptune Sprays 
from your local 
NEPTUNE AGENT 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (ineorpor.ud m n.s.w.) 

OieiSI ISTASUSMD MANUrACfUnHS AND MAtRITCIS OF mATINO OILS IN AUSTIAUA 




The new Lister Streamlined Power 
Models mark the greatest advance 
in cream separator design since 
Lister first introduced *'Stay- 
brite*’ stainless steel bowl, discs 
and distributor IS years ago. With 
in • built power units and 
moving parts reduced to a 
minimum, they have the 
reliability and skimming 
efficiency for which the Lister 
Bail-Bearing Cream Separators 
are world-famous. 

In capacities of 80 to 270 gallons 
per hour. 

At right I El^otrlo motM with sphuh^ 
proof, h€Ulmbo€U‘lng motor 


n 

■ 



s 






Bp ^,s;- ■ 


Streamlined 
POWER MODELS 


. , „ , I , Dangar, Gedye & Malix)ch Ltd. 

bole Utsfrthufors in ^ 

Nf« "innTH «iir^ Malloch House. !0-14 Yoiin*; Street, Sydney 

Bram hrs al Linnjorr, South Waggn and Nt'wcaplh* 

l'"l. H f linc«i 'I 4 rS ’ ; A K S7 C P (} Hex 509 
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beekeepers move their colonies great dis* 
tances, sometimes interstate, and it can be 
realised that, if a migratory beekeeper moves 
into a district where foul brood is present 
and his bees contract the disease, he may 
take that disease hundreds of miles to a 
clean area when he next shifts. It is this 
possibility of introduction of American 
foul brood into clean areas with migrated 
bees that has given rise to anxiety in the 
industry, and the increased interest in 
American foul brood which has been 
apparent of late. 

A certain amount of migratory beekeep- 
ing is essential if the best is to be made of 
a district's flora. However, the continuous 


moving about from district to district in- 
definitely is not only a costly procedure, but 
is likely to precipitate a crisis from the 
disease viewpoint. 

It has been generally found that, in the 
development of a primary industry, in- 
creasing numbers and more congested popu- 
lations of the species of plant or animal 
concerned result in disease becoming a 
limiting factor in further progress unless 
special disease control measures are insti- 
tuted. It will be necessary for migratory 
beekeepers to adopt a more rational attitude 
in regard to the movement of bees if they 
are to avoid similar restriction as the 
industry develops. 


[To be concluded). 


Temperament in Dairy Cows. 

Dehorn or Cull Aggressive Animab. 


Some cows are naturally aggressive while others 
are timid. The aggressive beast is a menace in 
the assembly yard and may cause considerable 
injury to 'Other cows, involving the owner in 
financial loss through loss of time in treating the 
injured animals, cost of medical supplies used, 
and depiction of yield from affected animals. 

In the majority of such cases the most profit- 
able remedy is to get rid of the ^'bully," but in 
others, a satisfactory solution is to be found in 
dehorning. 

The main objection raised to dehorning is that 
the appearance of the herd is somewhat spoilt. 

In the commercial herd this factor should not 
be taken into account, because the principal objec- 
tive is milk and butter-fat yield, and show value 
is negligible. 

In the case „of pure-bred stud book herds, objec- 
tions have been raised to this practice. These 
cattle, however, represent a very small percentage 


of the milking rows in the dairy herds, and be- 
cause of the handling and care which they receive 
from birth, they are, on the whole, much less 
aggressive in the yard and respond more readily 
to the process of “breaking in’^ than is the case 
with grade cows. 

The timid beast causes less damage in a herd 
than the aggressive animal, but at the same time, 
its presence in the herd is a disturbing factor 
which causes loss of production Some animals 
will, at the sight of any unusual object or move- 
ment, cause a mild stampede, in which injury is 
likely to occur to the most docile beast in the 
herd through violent contact with other animals 
or through being rammed on to wire or other 
fencing material. 

Roth aggressiveness and timidity are hereditary 
Qualities, and in culling on account of these defects 
it may be advisable to remove more than one 
member of a family from the herd. — Division of 
Dairying. 


Four Faults b MiHdnr. 


There are many points at which cream can be 
contaminated, and if his product is to be con- 
sistently graded “choicest” it is necessary for the 
farmer to be watchful at them all. Careless milk- 
ing methods are a common cause of trouble. 
Inferior quality in milk may be introduced as a 
result of any of the following: — 

1. Failure to wash the hands regularly and 
frequently while milking, and to change the water 
after every five or six cows have been milked. 

2. Failure to wipe the cow’s udder free of dust, 
mud and manure, and to wash the teats prior to 


milking, preferably with water to which a little 
hypochlorite has been added. 

3. Using unclean cloths for the cow's udder, or 
dirty towels for the milker’s hands. 

4 . Failure to discard the first few squirts of 
milk from each teat. 

Other causes of inferior quality cream are 
discussed in a leaflet entitled “Common Defects 
in Milk and Cream,” obtainable free on appli- 
cation to the Division of Information and Exten- 
.sion Services, Department of Agriculture, Box 
36A, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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CARE OF THE HOUSE COW. 

Hints on Selection and Maintenance. 


G. L. McCjlymont, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer. 

MANY farmers who keep a house cow or two could obtain a much better return from 
the animals if they devoted a little more care to feeding and management — and many 
others could, with considerable benefit to their families, run a cow to supply domestic 
needs. 

The questions that commonly arise when a decision is made to keep a house cow 
are answered in thu short article, wUch should ako prove of benefit to those who already 


have a cow on the farm. 

What Eqnqiment Is Needed? 

The essential pieces of equipment are: — 

Milking Boi/j.— Plans of suitable bails 
may be obtained from the Department, or 
the essential requirements can be ascertained 
by inspecting bails in a dairy. Roofing and 
a concrete floor make milking more pleasant. 

Feed Box . — This can be fitted to the bails 
or placed somewhere in the grazing area. 

Gracing Area . — The larger the area, the 
better, as the cow can obtain more feed 
by grazing, but a small area is quite suffi- 
cient provided the cow is well fed. 

MUking Buckets . — Suitable types may be 
obtained from firms supplying primary pro- 
ducers* requirements. 

Feed Shed . — All feed must be protected 
from damp and rain. 


How Old Should the Cow Be? 

A cow on her first calf and which has 
been broken in to be milked in a bail is 
probably the best type for average needs. 
Older cows, in general, produce more milk 
but require to be replaced sooner than young 
cows. 

It is advisable that the intended purchase 
be examined by a veterinary shrgeon for 
the presence of mastitis (chronic inflamma- 
tion of the udder), which decreases milk 
production, and also be tested for tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis. 

What Breed of Cow? 

Jersey cattle are the most suitable for 
house cows. They are quiet, good grazers 
and produce the richest milk. A good Jersey 
should average 2 gallons of milk per day 
when properly fed. 
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The World’s most efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 9 
jACKo 


Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship. 






BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSON & Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machinery Specialists 
608 Harris Street, Sydney 


POWER 



When you use 

MANGROVITE 

LEATHER BELTING 


* Because .... It is made of 
selected ox hides, and undergoes the 
special Mangrovite Tanning processes. 
This makes for exceptional strength, 
maximum grip, minimum stretch. 
There is a Mangrovite Leather Belt 
for every need. 

We are manufacturers of: Leather 
Belting, Rawhide Belting, Pump 
Leathers, Harness Leathers, Cut 
Soles, etc. 

Obtainable from your local Store 
or direct from 


(CharltB Ludowkt, Manag ing Otractor) 
49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD 
SQUARE), SYDNEY. 
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• Bathurst Burr 
a Cape Weed a Carrot Weed 
a Charlock a Thistles » Water 
Hyacinth a Fat Hen a Bindweed a Salvation 
Jane or Patterson’s Curse a St. John’s 

Wort a LanUna a Rib Grass, Nut Grass, etc. 

WEEDONB is compoundBd from tho original 2.4-D (dichlorophon* 
oxy*acotic acid), the provod fornMila for most affactivo all-round 
rasults. It Is a salactiva wood klllar— tha Tst abova will guida you. 


For largo araas. cha ** LO-VOL ** aquipmant simplllias 
application of WEBDONC and tha ooncantratas. 
Tha LO-VOL ** mothod was affoctivaiy domonstratad 
by Dr. A. H. S. Pridham during Ills racaUt visit to 
Australia 

for further information LANE'S PTY. LTD. 

49 Abarcrombia Straat. Sydnay 


Ask your Seed Supplier or Store for 

WEEDONE 

Availabla for Farmars In I gallon, 4 gallon 
and 4S gallon containars 


A DEPENDABLE DUAL-PURPOSE 
INSTRUMENT 


The adaptable Drench- 
or-Vax Is an outstand- 
ing, precision Instru- 
ment from the Sayers 
line. It saves time, 
trouble and expense. 

There are Sayers 
Drench Guns to serve 
all purposes. For techni- 
cal particulars, apply to 
S.A.P. RURAL SER- 
VICE, 53 Macquarie 
Street, Sydney. 

Prices subject to alteration as 
alkmable by Prices Cemmisskn 



With naadis, aonia, tinppsr and bar- CampJala with hsrnsn for opaintar, 

«/s/. m/ts/- 

Syiete DBENCH-OR.VAX 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

S3 Macquarie Straat. JSydnay 
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If mated at the proper time, milk pro- 
duction is fairly low by 9 to 10 months after 
calving. 

When Should a Cow be Mated? 

Cows first come on heat about four weeks 
after calving and return about every three 
weeks. They should be mated about 2 to 3 
months after calving. Heat is evidenced 
by excitement — ^the cow bellowing and en- 
deavouring to mount other cows. Arrange- 
ments should be made to have the cow taken 
to the bull a few days before heat is 
expected. 

How Are Cows Dried Off? 

Unless milk production is still fairly high, 
cows are most easily dried off by com- 
pletely ceasing milking. During the drying- 
off period concentrates should be eliminated 
from the diet and access to succulent feed 
restricted; preferably only cereal hay or 
chaff should be given. If production is high, 
milking once daily until production is below 
2 gallons can be practised and then milking 
should cease. After a few days the udder 
will commence to shrink, indicating re- 
absorption of the milk into the system. 

What Care is Necessary Before and at Calvmg? 

Good feed must be given to the cow dur- 
ing the dry period if milk production is to 
be satisfactory after calving. Cows should 
calve in good condition. If pasture is good, 
supplement with 2 to 3 lb. per day of a good 
concentrate mixture such as two parts by 
weight of crushed oats, one part bran and 
one part linseed meal. 

If possible, the cow should calve in a 
clean, grassy paddock. Most cows require 
no assistance, but if some difficulty is 
apparent, contact a veterinary surgeon 
immediately. 

What are the Main Point! about MUking? 

Long hair on the udder and belly near 
the udder should be clipped. The udder and 
teats should be wiped with a rag damped in 
water containing some chlorine disinfectant. 
The use of a lubricant, such as vaseline, 
on the teats is preferable to the common 
practice of using milk. It is cleaner and will 
keep the teats in better condition. 

Milking should be done twice daily, with- 
out causing any excitement which will pre- 
vent cows letting their milk down. 
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Clean buckets are essential for clean 
milking. Straining immediately after milk- 
ing is advisable to remove any hairs, etc., 
which may have fallen into the milk. Strain- 
ing should be done through proper cotton 
wool filter pads. 

How Should the Cow be Fed? 

The main points concerning feeding are: 

(1) Good pasture, i,e,, an abundant 
growth of short, leafy grasses and clovers 
is the best feed for dairy cattle, andjf there 
is sufficient of this type of grazing, no other 
type of feed is necessary. However, this is 
an unusual occurrence. The merits of im- 
proved pasture should be considered. 

(2) Where it is impracticable to grow 
fodder crops reliance must be placed on 
bought feeds. Suitable feeds are: — Oaten 
chaff, lucerne chaff, crushed maize, crushed 
wheat, crushed barley, crushed oats, 
crushed gram, sorghum, bran, pollard, lin- 
.seed meal, peanut meal and coconut meal. 
Where fodder crops can be grown, oats, 
lucerne, Japanese millet, maize or sweet 
sorghum might be considered. Grazing on 
oats is a particularly valuable method of 
winter feeding if other roughage is given 
as well. 

(3 ) All rations must contain some rough- 
age, i.e., pasture, chaff or hay. Chaffs and 
hays are usually dear sources of food mat- 
ter, and therefore should be used in limited 
amounts. Preferably, about 14 lb. per day 
should be given, but this may be reduced 
safely to tS or 10 lb. 

(4) The type of chaff or hay will in- 
fluence the type of concentrates. 

(a) Lucerne chaff and hay (high protein 
roughages) only require low protein concen- 
trates. Suitable feeds to use with lucerne 
are : — Crushed maize, crushed wheat, 

crushed barley, crushed oats, crushed grain 
sorghum, bran or pollard. A mixture of 
about three parts crushed grain to one part 
bran is very suitable. Feeds such as linseed 
and peanut meal are unnecessary with 
lucerne unless it is very poor quality, 
very stalky and with little leaf. Crushed 
wheat (wheatmeal) should be fed with care 
as it may produce digestive disorders. Do 
not use it as more than one-third of the 
mixture and if used alone mix thoroughly 
with roughage fed. 
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(6) Oaten and wheaten chaff need high 
protein concentrates. Suitable mixtures (all 
parts by weight) are: — 

Crushed grains (crushed maize, crushed 
wheat, crushed barley, crushed oats, crushed 
grain sorghum), three parts; linseed meal, 
two parts. 

Crushed grain, one part ; bran or pollard, 
one part ; linseed meal, one part. 

Crushed grain, four parts; peanut meal, 
one part. 

(5) Feed concentrates at the rate of 
about 4 to 5 lb. per gallon of milk per day. 
If a cow is giving 2 gallons of milk per day, 
the daily ration might be : — 

Lucerne chaff or hay, 14 lb. ; concentrates, 
8-10 lb. {e.g,, mixture of three parts crushed 
grain and one part bran) 

or 

Oaten or wheaten chaff, 14 lb.; concen- 
trates {e.g,, mixture of crushed grain three 
parts and linseed meal two parts), 8-10 lb. 

Give the feed in two equal feeds daily. 

Where oaten or wheaten chaff is fed, 
cattle should get some green grazing. If 
there is no grazing, some lucerne chaff must 
be fed. 

What Licks Shonld Be Provided? 

Coarse salt should always be available 
for the cow. When the cow is fed largely 
on concentrates with little roughage, or only 
cereal roughages, such as oaten or wheaten 
chaff, feed» sterilised bone meal. A sound 
practice is to feed salt and bone meal at 
the rate of i lb. of each per 100 lb. con- 
centrates fed, adding i lb. ground limestone 
where lucerne is not fed. 

What Commoa Diseases Might Be Expected? 

Mastitis (inflammation of the udder) is 
the commonest disease of dairy cattle. It is 
evidenced by hardness and swelling of one 


quarter or more of the udder, and produc- 
tion of milk which may be thickened or con- 
taining clots. Hot fomentations and massage 
are helpful, but treatment by a veterinary 
surgeon is indicated. 

How Should the Calf be Reared? 

The calf may be left with the cow for 
the first week and then put with her two 
or three times a day for short periods so 
that all the milk is not taken by the calf. 
At two weeks, provide the calf with a mix- 
ture of concentrates such as suggested for 
feeding the adult cow when supplementing 
lucerne chaff. If there is no short, leafy 
grazing, provide lucerne chaff. 

Alternatively, the calf may be taken off 
the cow after the first 24 to 48 hours and 
taught to drink from a bucket by placing a 
milk-covered finger in the calf's mouth, and 
while the calf is sucking, lowering the hand 
into the milk. The calf should then be fed 
twice a day on whole milk, being given 
about ^ to I gallon per day, depending 
upon the size of the calf. 

At two weeks, introduce concentrates and 
hay as above and gradually reduce the 
amount of whole milk till three or four 
months old, when no further milk need be 
given. If separated milk is available, con- 
tinue with some whole milk until about six 
weeks, gradually replacing it with separated 
milk. 

When Should a Heifer be Mated? 

If the calf is reared to maturity, it may 
be mated at from fifteen to eighteen months 
depending on its development. The gesta- 
tion period is about nine months nine days. 

What of Water Supply, Shade and Shelter? 

Ample water should always be available 
for the cow. Shade from hot sun and 
shelter from cold winds and rain should be 
available. Rugging is desirable in cold 
climates. 


Insect Yt^\Z^cofUinuedJrom page 479. 


of each ear should be treated about five 
days after they aiq)ear; cost of treatment, 
however, generally would be considered 
excessive. Areas crojpped with maize and 

Mi«4e2 


sweet corn should be ploughed and harrowed 
during tte winter, to destroy as many as 
possible of the osver-wintering pupae in the 
soil. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


THE POULTRY INDUSTRY IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
A Review of Present and Potential Production. 


♦ 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


POULTRY farmers endeavoariiig to increase production of eggs for export to Britain 
will be interested in a statement on the current poultry situation and outlook in Europe 
and North American countries, prepared by the Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations and published in ^TAO. Commodity Series No. 5,” early thb year. 

The figures quoted show that in most European countries egg production in 1947 
was considerably below pre-war levels, and that restoration of flocks in those countries 
will be largely dependent upon availability of poultry foodstuffs. In the United States of 
America and Canada, however, production has expanded greatly. 

The position disclosed indicates that there should be an assured outlet for all 
the eggs of suitable quality which Australia can produce during the next few years. 


It is unfortunate that the coal shortage 
disorganised wheat supplies to the poultry 
industry in this State just at the most criti- 
cal period of the year when the young 
stock were being raised, and this has already 
resulted in some reduction in hatchings. 
Although the restoration of wheat deliveries 
has been promised, it is now somewhat late 
to make up any leeway in rearing operations. 

The following extracts are taken from 
the F.A.O. publication referred to: 

Current Situation and Outlook. 

By mid-1947, poultry numbers in central 
and western Europe were at approximately 


75 per cent, of the average level for the 
years immediately preceding World War 
II. The unfavourable 1947 harvests are 
likely to permit very little improvement 
before mid- 1948, but most countries plan 
for a rapid increase to poultry levels ex- 
ceeding those of the pre-war period as 
soon as grain supplies return to something 
like normal. In estimates presented to the 
Committee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, the participating countries envisaged 
an increase of approximately 10 per cent, 
over pre-war numbers by 1949-50, assum- 
ing adequate feed imports. For western 
Grermany, however, it was anticipated that 
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the grain shortage would persist at least 
through 1950-51, and that poultry numbers 
by that time could increase to only about 
60 per cent, of the pre-war level from their 
present level 'of less than 50 per cent, of 
pre-war. As is shown by the experience 
of a few countries in the years immediately 
following the war, poultry numbers respond 
very rapidly to improvements in the supply 
of grain. Progress in the coming years, 
therefore, will depend directly upon the 
rapidity with which European grain sup- 
plies are restored. 

In the United States the number of 
chickens on farms as of ist January, 1947, 
was 475.4 million. By ist January, 1948, 
this number had declined by i per cent., 
and some further decline is probable by ist 
January, 1949, because of the grain short- 
age. In Canada, chicken numbers on farms 
increased from 76.9 million in 1946 to 83.9 
million on ist June, 1947, an increase of 9 
per cent. Although the feed shortage will 
probably cause some reduction in 1948, the 
decrease may be less marked than in the 
United States in view of egg and poultry 
contract commitments to the United King- 
dom. 

The future pattern of trade in poultry 
and eggs will be determined by the success 
of the European recovery program, and 
in particular by developments in the United 
Kingdom’s trading position. In the import 
programs outlined in the Report of the 
Committee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, only the United Kingdom contem- 
plates large imports of eggs and egg pro- 
ducts. Its program shows annual imports 
as continuing at approximately the current 
level (300,000 metric tons in shell-egg equi- 
valent) through 1950-51. If imports are 
maintained at this level and if the hoped-for 
increase to 185 per cent, of pre-war poultry 
numbers is achieved, consumption in the 
United Kingdom should rise to 116 per 
cent, of the pre-war level by 1950-51. The 
United Kin^om has current long-term 
egg agreements with Canada, Australia, 
Ireland, and Denmark. 

In other European countries, current 
supplies will, in general, permit consump- 
tion at around two-thirds of the pre-war 
level. Only in Ireland and Denmark will 
consumption equal or exceed the pre-war 
average. In Germany the level may be 
about pne-third of pre-war In the United 


States and Canada a high level is likely to 
continue in 1948, but with some decline 
from 1946-47. 

Chkken Nambert. 

In the period between the two World 
Wars, chicken numbers in most parts of 
the world showed steady expansion. With 
very few exceptions, European countries 
all shared in this expansion. The greatest 
increases, however, occurred in those coun- 
tries where specialized poultry-raising based 
on grain-feeding and production for export 
was developing. In Denmark, numbers in 
1939 were 75 per cent, above the 1926-28 
average, and in the Netherlands they had 
doubled. Expansion in the United Kingdom 
approximated 36 per cent., and Germany 
25 per cent. 

In the United States, which is by far 
the leading poultry producer, the increase 
in total numbers was slight up to 1933, 
and in 1934 there was a heavy setback, due 
largely to drought. Chicken numbers fell 
from 434 million on ist January, 1934, to 
390 million on ist January, 1935. A re- 
covery to 438 million, however, had been 
made by ist January, 1940. In Canada a 
corresponding, but much less pronounced, 
decline and recovery occurred during these 
years. 

During the war years, restricted grain 
supplies for poultry feeding necessitated 
heavy reductions in flocks in most European 
countries, the greatest percentage decreases 
occurring in countries where specialized 
production was most developed and where 
it depended on imports of grain. In Den- 
mark, numbers declined by two-thirds be- 
tween 1939 and 1942, the low point of the 
war years. Some later recovery was made 
with better grain crops, but chicken num- 
bers in Denmark at the end of the war were 
only one-half those of 1939. In the Nether- 
lands, numbers fell from 32.8 million in 
1939 to 3,9 million in IQ43. In Norway, the 
number of adult fowls declined from 3.4 
million in 1939 to less than one million in 
1945. The decrease in Sweden exceeded 
one-third in 1942, but better grain crops 
subsequently permitted a rapid recovery, 
and numbers at the end of the war stood 
at 88 per cent, of the pre-war average. Ger- 
many ended, the war with 46 per cent, of its 
pre-war numbers. ' In the United Kiiigdom 
the low point was reached in 1943, when 
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SHEARlNG-DROm-TRUCKING-DROUGHT 

When sheep go down without apparent reason and cannot regain 
their feet, the cause may be Hypocalcsemia. 

A sudden reduction in the amount of caidum in the bloodstream 
is the explanation of these symptoms. 

Hypocalcsemia is similar to Milk Fever in cattle and there is a ready 
and simple cure for it — an injection of C.B.G. (Caidum Boroglu- 
conate). C.B.G. is inexpensive and a supply should always be on 
hand on every farm and sheep property. 

In a box of eight cartons— suffident for eight cows or forty sheep 
— 24/8 plus x /3 postage. Complete outfit with Hypodermic syringe 
and needles £ 2 / 141 ^ post free. 

GRAZCO 

The Gmiers* Ce-operative Shearing Co. 

46 Young Street, Sydney 




Write : 


Sydney or 
Newcastle 

and its Sale at Top 
Values is assured 

In both centres the firm’s 
show floor equipment 
and their marketing 
organisation is on the 
highest standard 


Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 


Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
10 Watt Street, Newcastle 

And at Yass, Harden, Armidale, Orange, Forbes* Bourke, Coonamble 
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For Efficiency, Economy 
and 

Ease of Dipping . 
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numbers stood at 66 per cent, of the 1939 
figure. The contraction in specialized 
poultry-raising was more severe than this, 
however, because of the very restricted 
rations permitted to poultry keepers. Serious 
reductions took place also in the devastated 
countries of eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. In Poland, numbers in 1945 were 
only 6.5 million compared with approxi- 
mately 70 million on the eve of the war in 
the territory within present boundaries . 
Reductions approaching one-third or more 
were reported from Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Rumania, and Hungary. Poultry diseases 
accounted for part of these declines. 

Recovery in European poultry numbers 
became generally apparent in 1946 and 
1947, and total numbers are estimated to 
have reached 65 to 70 per cent, of the pre- 
war level. The rate of recovery, however, 
has varied widely from country to country. 
By 1946, numbers in Sweden were again at 
100 per cent, of the pre-war level. In Nor- 
way they had recovered to only one-half of 
pre-war. In Denmark, numbers reached 
two-thirds of pre-war by 1946, with a slight 
improvement later. In the United Kingdom 
numbers had recovered to about 83 per cent, 
of pre-war in 1946. and, it is estimated, 
to about 88 per cent, in 1947. Only moderate 
post-war advances occurred in Ireland 
(where, however, the wartime decline was 
also very slight), Germany, Austria, Greece, 
and Bulgaria. 

In the United States, poultry numbers 
increased outstandingly during the war 
period under the influence of high demand 
and large supplies of concentrated feed- 
stuffs. The highest point was reached in 
1943, with num^rs at 582 million as com- 
pared with 438 million on ist January, 1940. 
Thereafter, some adjustment occurred in 
response to changes in the feed supply and 
the decline in the export demand on which 
the previous expansion had been partly 
based. 

In Canada an even more marked expan- 
sion during the war years brought chicken 
numbers from 57 million in 1939 to 80 
million in 1944, an increase of 40 per cent. 
Thjls remarkable increase was stimulated 
by Government policy aimed at an expanded 
livestock production in order to utilize the 
large grain supplies resulting from the de- 
cline in shipments and to provide foodstuffs 


for the United Kingdom. Some reduction 
from the high wartime peak of 1944 occurred 
in 1946, the numbers being about 77 million 
for that year. By 1947, however, they had 
risen to 84 million, largely to meet export 
commitments to the United Kingdom. 

Production of Eggs. 

During the war years, egg production in 
the United States and Canada increased 
tremendously. In 1944 these two countries 
together produced over 62 thousand million 
eggs as against their 1934-38 combined 
average of 38 thousand million. Although 
the 1944 figure is the high point, the 
output for several other years approached 
it, and production was consistently high 
throughout the war years. 

In the major producing countries of 
Europe, however, the wartime decrease was 
very great. As in chicken numbers, there 
was a sharp drop in production in the early 
years of the war, and then a gradual de- 
crease as feed supplies grew shorter. The 
lowest point was reached for most European 
countries in 1944. By 1945 recovery had 
begun in most of the Allied countries, but 
production continued to decline in Austria, 
Germany, and Italy. In 1946, all European 
countries for which statistics are available 
showed continued recovery except Austria, 
where egg production declined from 33.1 
per cent, of pre-war in 1945 to 28 per cent, 
in 1946. Sweden, Ireland, and Turkey ex- 
ceeded their own 1934-38 averages in 1946, 
but Norway, Finland, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Czecoslovakia were still 
more than 50 per cent, below their pre-war 
levels. 

Rough estimates of post-war egg produc- 
tion show that the world total had recovered 
to approximately 85 per cent, of the 1934-38 
average by 1945 and to between 85 and 90 
per cent, by 1946. European production 
had reached between 65 and 70 per cent, 
of the pre-war level in 1945 between 
70 and 75 per cent, in 1946. A number of 
European countries had contemplated in- 
creases in poultry numbers and egg produc- 
tion during 1947 and 1948 and preliminary 
estimates for 1947 showed actual increases 
for most countries, but the extreme shortage 
of grain supplies in the current crop year 
will delay these plans and in some countries 
may necessitate a reduction in flocks. 
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The trend of egg production, since the 
war, for a selected number of countries is 
compared with pre-war production in the 
accompanying table. 


Egg Production for Selected Countries. 


Country. 

1934-38. 

3946. 

Estimated 

1947- 


Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Austria 

7x5 

aoo 



Csechoslovakia 

x,938 

800 

(« 

> 1,035 

Denmark 

1,987 

9x3 

(« 

x,ooo 

Germany 

• 5 , 9 X 5 

•1,900 


Ireland ' 

1,073 

•1,080 

884 

Italy 

5,7x0 

* 3.300 

c 

3.780 

Switserland 

433 

380 

(a 

300 

United Kfm?dom— 

Total 

5,098 

3,850 


3.964 

Farm 

3,871 

3,4x8 

U 

3.505 

Canada 

3,638 

4,163 

(a 

1 4,68o 

United States 

35,498 

55.663 

(a| 

154.000 


SoURCB : 1934-3B and 1946 figures, unless otherwise specified, 
from F.A.O. Yearbook of Food and Agricultural 
Statistics, 1947 (in process). 

* Unofficial estimate. 


(a) U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops and 
Markets, 6 Oot., 1947. 

(b) U.S. Department of State, Publication 
European Series 29 (Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation), Volume II, Table 78. 
Average of estimates for two years x 946-47 and 
194^-48, using i7fOoo eggs per metric ton for 
conversion. 


(c) Ibid. .Average of two years 1946-47 and 19^7-48 
using X 8,000 eggs per metric ton for conversion. 


Yields per Hen. 

In the late 1930’s, yields of eggs per hen 
in western European countries ranged from 
no to 135, most countries showing a steady 
improvement after the introduction of bet- 
ter laying strains. During the following 
years, up to 1946, there was a general 


decline in rates of yield as a result of the 
deterioration in both quantity and quality 
of feed supplies. This decUne, however, 
was not of great proportions in those coun- 
tries for which records are available, and 
there were some significant exceptions. In 
the enforced reduction in poultry numbers, 
farmers tended to cull with the object of 
retaining the best layers, and this process 
of selection exerted some offsetting influence 
in maintaining yields. 

Among European countries, Ireland and 
Belgium showed some increases in the rate 
of yield in 1946 as compared with pre-war. 
In the United Kingdom there was a decrease 
from a pre-war annual average of 128 eggs 
per hen to an average of 102 in 1946, caused 
by a decline in feed supplies and by a marked 
curtailment in specialized poultry produc- 
tion during the war years. 

In the United States and Canada, greater 
efficiency in poultry husbandry was 
developed during the war years, and the 
manufacture and use of scientific feeds were 
greatly expanded. The increase in average 
yields has been conspicuous in both coun- 
tries. The pre-war average yield per hen in 
the United States was 97 eggs a year. There 
was a steady rise during the war years, and 
by 1947 the average was 125. This upward 
trend in productivity is expected to continue 
through 1948. In Canada the average in 
1946 had risen to 119 as compared with a 
pre-war average of no eggs. 


The Clean Egg Competition 
CONDUCTED BY EGG PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
Winner m N.S.W. Sectira.* 


THE Egg Producers’ Counefl Clean Egg Com- 
petition aronsed moch interest in the poultry 
industry^ and many inqniries have been roceired 
for paiticniars of the winning entry, which was 
suhmitted hy Mr. W. K. FieU, 52 Railway 
Parade^ Riverstone. 

The entry comprised a design for a nest 
so constructed that the egg, when laid, rolls 
gently down a sloping wire floor into a 
separate compartment — ^where it is away 
from contact with the feet of any hen 

* X>etails supplied by the Secretary, Egg 
V Produceril* Council. 

ihmrn 4m 


subsequently visiting the nest, and where it 
commences to cool at once. 

Measurements of a nest of this design are 
as follows: 24 inches wide, 27 inches in 
depth (front to back), 17 inches high at the 
entrance inside the house and 9 inches high 
at the rear. The woven wire floor, which 
is of j4-inch mesh, is 5J4 inches above the 
floor (or base) at the entrance, is 23 inches 
in depth, and slopes to the rear, finishing 
4 inches from the back of the nest and 
inches above the base. The area remaining 
at the back consists of a tray or egg receiv- 
ing box. It is rccommaided that thip tray 
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N«it Mad* of GaWtnUad Iron to tha Winninf Dettcn. 
View of the entrance (inside the house). 


be filled to the level of the wire floor with 
shell grit or other material to cushion the 
egg after it rolls down the slope. 

In the interior of the nest and inches 
from the front is placed a division which 
reaches from the top to within 2 inches of 
the wire floor ; this area is regarded as the 
laying quarters. Flannel is fastened to this 
division to reach nearly to the wire floor, 
so that when the egg rolls through the 2 inch 
opening the hen cannot see it and will 
not, therefore, try and drag it back again. 
It is important that this space into which 
the egg rolls, i.e., the remainder of the wire 
floor and the egg receiving box be ioj4 
inches wide. The rear wall of the nest 
is hinged at the top so that the flap can be 
raised for collection of eggs, and a wire 
frame is lowered, at night, over the entrance 
(inside the shed) to prevent the birds perch- 
ing in the nests. 



Sketch fhowing Croat Stction of Noat. 


A record kept by Mr. Field of the results 
from a pen of thirty hens using this type 
of nest showed that over a period of four- 
teen days, 262 eggs were laid — 251 in the 
nest (two of these having very thin shells) 
and eleven either in the run or in the shed. 

A test was made (unknown to Mr. Field) 
of a subsequent consignment of one 30 dozen 
case of eggs from these nests, the eggs being 
carefully candled to ascertain any faults 
present. The candling supervisor’s com- 
ments were: — 

“This consignment was practically per- 
fect; the external condition the best seen. 
Eight eggs showed slight signs of an abra- 
sive substance being used, but such signs 
were not detrimental in any way, the re- 
mainder still having the full bloom of an 
unwashed, fresh egg. One egg was broken, 



Rear View of Galvanised iron Nest. 

Note the woven wire floor of rear rompartment'anJ the 
tray into which the eggs roll. 


three were classed as 'vein cracks’, and the 
remaining twenty-nine 8/12 dozen were of 
perfect export quality.” 

Practically any material can be used in 
manufacture of the nest, but galvanised iron 
or fibro would be most suitable for vermin 
control. 

As the Egg Producers’ Council intends to 
issue a booklet embodying all the winning 
designs, it is suggested that any large scale 
manufacture of new nests be delayed until 
this information is available. The other 
designs may prove more acceptable for in- 
stallation in existing shedding. 
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Sah Swamps to Fertile Pastures. 


Oxley Island Drainage 

Through a self-organised drainage union, cor- 
porate under the Drainage Act, 1939-40, dairy 
farmers on Oxley Island on the Manning River 
have reclaimed hundreds of acres of^tidal swamp 
for pasture and cultivation. This work has been 
done over a period of years, by means of a wide- 
spread drainage scheme which involved construc- 
tion of a weir to prevent salt-water tidal floodings 
on the land of the farmers concerned. 

Details of this remarkable achievement by 
locality effort were the subject of a talk by Mr. 
Bruce Cowan, honorary secretary of the Oxley 
Island Drainage Union, at a recent Agricultural 
Bureau Youth School. 

The results of the undertaking have proved 
even more successful than originally expected. 
Out of approximately 475 acres of once useless 
swampy flat§ (in parts covered feet deep with 
salt water and dangerously boggy to stock) ap- 
proximately 330 acres now grow fertile pastures 
of white clover, couch and paspalum, or produce 
good fodder crops. On some reclaimt^ land 
agricultural lime was used, and with markedly 
beneficial results. The undertaking has not only 
increased production on the island, but has in- 
creased the value of the farms involved in the 
scheme by some thousands of pounds. 

The project began in 1932, when seventeen 
Oxley Island farmers whose land had been affected 
by the waters of Croker*s Creek, a small tribu- 
tary of the Manning, combined to form the Oxley 
Island Drainage Union. 

The Weir. 

A weir was erected about half a mile from 
the mouth of the ■ creek ; it took about ten men 


Union*! Achievement. 

nine months to complete the task at a cost of 
nearly £2,000. 

The floodgate consists of five pipes, 4 feet in 
diameter, each with a reinforced concrete door on 
the outflow side of the weir, swung on hinges. 
These doors, or ''tidal flaps,” fit over the outlets 
of the pipes. The principle by which the floodgate 
works is simple: when water inside the weir is 
at a higher level than outside, it forces the gates 
open and runs out. There is seldom, therefore, 
any water at all inside the weir. 

The weir was built also to serve the island as a 
roadway. 

The Drainngn System. 

Land was surveyed to determine the acreage 
affected by the tidal waters, and the lowest parts 
of this land were pegged for construction of 
drains. 

A main drain, 12 feet wide at the top, with an 
average depth of 3 feet, was constructed stretch- 
ing approximately four miles inland from the 
floodgate ; also numerous smaller branch drains. 

Landowners are rated by their self-organised 
Drainage Union each year on a certain percentage 
of the improved value of their land under drain- 
age, plus a percentage of the increased annual 
value. 

The yearly income of the Union is small — 
about £232-;;-but since 1932 the Union has not 
only maintained the necessary upkeep work on 
drains and the weir, but has practically freed 
itself of debt. 


Complete Eradication of Insect Pests is Virtually impossible 


Complete eradication of any insect pest is vir- 
tually impossible since, in effect, it means killing 
every female insect of the species, capable of 
laying eggs — and it can be readily imagined how 
difficult, if not impossible, this would l^. 

On the other hand, reduction of insect pests 
by appropriate control measures to levels at 
which they can do no serious damage to crops is 
common in New South Wales, and effects a 
considerable annual saving to the State. 

From time to time requests arc made by pri- 
mary producers that some pest be eradicated, 
whether it be an introduced or native species. 
In urging eradication these producers are appar- 
ently under the impression that the pest can be 
so effectively treated that it will cease forever to 
be a pest in the country. 

Many landowners and pastoralists hold this 
viewpoint in regard to the grasshopper. At a re- 
cetrt conference the opinion was expressed that 
poisoned brssn was useless because it <lld not 
eradicate the grasshopper; as evidence of this it 


w'as pointed out that poisoned bran bait has been 
used in the Unit^ States for many years, and 
grasshoppers continue to appe^ in plague numbers 
m th^t country. 

Value of Control Campaigns. 

What has ;bcen overlooked at this conference is 
the vfery great value to United Stetes primary 
producers (in crops and pastures saved) of the use 
of poisoned bran for grasshopper control. An 
instance of this is contained in a rwent report 
by Entomologists in charge of this work in the 
United States. 

They state that in 1939, the United States 
Department of Agriculture estimated that, because 
of the control measures carried out in the UnitM 
States the previous year, value of crops saved 
amounted to A.£47»05i,37i ; that loss caused by 
grasshoppers had been A.£22,357>794 ; and that the 
cost of the control campaign had been A.£599,223.. 

It was .estimated that for every dpUar spent 
during that period, 79 dollars had been saved. — 
EMtOMOLOGlCAL BtAHCH. 
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Fordgon Major has the power you need for orchard, 
vineyard and citrus grove work. Operating economically 
on power kerosene and developing a maximum 29 h.p. at 
the drawbar Fordson Major has the power to handle its 
load in loose, sandy soil without slippage and to get seasonal 
jobs done on time. Independent foot-operated steering 
brakes enable short turns to be made on headlands. High 
^ear-speed of 10 miles per hour makes it ideal for road 
hauling purposes. 


ORCHARD • VINEYARD 
CITRUS GROVE 

SWINGING DRAWBAR: Can be offset 
for working close to trees and vines. 

BELT PULLEY: For pumping water, 
wood-cutting, etc. 

POWER TAKE-OFF: For power spraying. 


Enquire from your Stoto Distributor: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD., 369-38S Wattle Street, ULTIMO 

OR FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 
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‘fiAMMEZANE’ 


INSECTICIDES 


No. 4 DUST for specific control of vegetable pests. 

No. 10 DUST for the control of grubs and v/ire-worm . 
in sugar cane. 

No. 20 DUST for the control of grasshoppers. 


GAMMEXANE SMOKE GENERATORS for fumig- 
ating and depositing a film of the 
insecticide over exposed surfaces. 



A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 


N.S.W. Distributors: Cooper A Nephews (Autt.) Pty. Ltd. 
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USEFUL POTATO RECIPES. 

MANY uiefnl ways of using potatoes were described to a Special Women’s Seuion at 
the recent State Conference of the Agricnltnral Bureau, by Mrs. W. E. Schowe, Lecturer 
in Home Science at the Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong. 

Some of these recipes are listed below and should be of interest to farm women- 
folk generally. 


Stuffed Baked Potatoes. 

Select large potatoes, scrub and bake. 
Cut in halves lengthwise. Scoop out inside 
carefully. Mash thoroughly, add a little 
milk, 1 tablespoon butter, % cup cheese 
and Yi teaspoon salt for 2 potatoes. Pile 
mixture lightly into shells. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese. Return to oven. Bake until 
slightly brown. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 

Material : — 

6 medium potatoes. 

2 tablespoons wheatmeal or white flour. 

4 tablespoons butter. 

Milk. 

Salt. 

Method. — Pare potatoes, slice and place* 
ill buttered baking dish in layers covering 
each layer with a sprinkle of flour, dots of 
butter, salt. Chopped onion may be added 
if liked. Cover with milk. Bake in moderate 
oven 350 deg. about t hour. Cooked 
potatoes may be used and hard boiled eggs 
may be added in layers. 

Candied Sweet Potatoes. 

Material : — 

6 sweet potatoes. 

Butter. 

1 cup brown sugar. 

Salt. 

Method. — Boil potatoes in skins until 
nearly soft. Remove skin, cut into thick 
slices. Place in flat buttered baking dish. 
Sprinkle with sugar, dot with butter, add 
salt. Bake in quick oven 400-450 deg. until 
brown. They may be turned. 

Creamed Potatoes. 

Material : — 

2 cups diced cold potatoes. 

Salt. 

cups cream sauce. 

Chopped chives or parsley. 


Method. — Make cream sauce by melting 
I tablespoon butter, add i tablespoon flour 
and I cup milk when mixture is bubbling. 
Add salt last. Stir until the sauce thickens.* 
Add potatoes and heat thoroughly. Add 
chives or parsley. 

Hashed Potatoes. 

Four cold potatoes chopped finely. Add 
salt and tablespoons flour. Mix well. 
Heat frying pan, add 2 tablespoons butter 
and when hot, add potatoes, packing down 
firmly into the pan. Add 2 tablespoons milk, 
cover and let brown well. Remove from 
pan like an omelet in a roll. Garnish with 
parsley. 

Brown Cream Gravy. 

Two tablespoons cream. Brown in frying 
pan until fat separates from casein. Stir 
often. Add i tablespoon flour. Mix well. 
Add I cup potato water. Stir and cook until 
thickens. Add i teaspoon marmite. 

Potato Salad. 

Diced cold boiled potatoes. Add chopped 
onion and chopped celery if liked, also 
chopped hard boiled eggs. Mix with salad 
dressing, add salt. Serve on lettuce leaves, 
(jarnish with sliced hard boiled eggs. 

Boiled Salad Dressing. 

Material : — 

lYi cups milk. 

2 tablespoons flour. 

teaspoon celery salt. 
i-3rd cup lemon juice. 

2 tablespoons sugar. 

2 egg yolks. 

Yz teaspoon onion salt. 

2 tablespoons butter. 

Method. — Heat milk in double boiler. 
Add flour, sugar, salt well mixed together. 
Stir and cook 15-20 minutes. Add yolks 
well beaten and cook 3 minutes. Remove 
from fire, add butter and when cool, add 
lemon juice. Keep in refrigerator. 
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! Brucellosis- free Herd Schem e (Swine). 

The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis" 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis free Herd Scheme (Swine) The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals will be accepted for inclusion in the list A charge will be made 
for the work since the inclusion ot a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required and thereafter annual tests provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W T C , Dearborn Stud Castlereagh Rd , Penrith 

Bathurst Es^nment Farm Bathurst 

Boardman, CO,* Fairview, ’ Camden 

Campbell, D , * Hillangrove Wamberal, via Gosford 

Cocks, F D , “ Condalarra," Miranda 

Croft F , Lugwardine, Kentucky 

Draper R E Glengar ’ Capertee 

“ Endeavour Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School Nemingha 

Foley J B Gilndunmba Road Loftville, via Lismore 

Garrison Battalion (and), Manly 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton 

Harris, K H Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, Wes 
Pennant Hills 

Hawkcsbury Agricultural College, Richmond 
Holland, A L , Argonne, 1 ubbul 

Herds Other than 

Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 

Callan Park Mental Hospital Callan Park, Roselle 

Emu Plains Pnson Farm 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes 

Gosford Farm Home for Boys, Gosford 

Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 


Hurlstone Agricultural High School Glenfield 
McCrumm, * Strathfield Walla Walla 
Nemingha State Hospital and Home 
New England Fxperiment Farm Glen Innes 
Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington 
Ricketts Mrs H I ^* Mangus,” Young 
Riveiina Welfare Farm \ anco 
Rydalmere Mental Hospital 
Shirle> G F * Camelot,” Penrith 
Skarrstt A C , Riverstone 

Upstoo H E Wattle Tree Road, Holgate via Gosford. 

Wagga Experiment Farm Wagga 

Walker T R » ‘ Strathdoon,” Wolscley Park 

White A N , Blakenev Stud Orange 

Williams, G R B , Gwandalan * Grenfell 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar 

Yanco Agricultural High School 

Registered Stud Herds. 

Lidcombe State Hospital 
Morissct Mental Hospital, Morisset 
Orange Mental Hospital 
Parramatta Gaol Parramatta 
Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital Hawkcsbury River 
Stockton Mental Hospital 
Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall 


A bortion-free Her ds. 

The following herds have been declared frt>e of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free — 


Owner and Address 


Rail stared Stud Hards 

Bathurst Expenment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Expenment Farm (Ayrshires) 

De^rtment of Education — Farm Home for Bovs, I 
Mittc^ong (A I S ) ' 

Dixon, R C, Elwatan ’* Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Paurbalm & Co , C P , Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns), 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha| 

(A IS) 

Forster, N L , Ablngton, Armidafe (Aberdeen Angus) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural (xillege, Richmond (Jerseys) 

Hicks Bros , * Meryla, ’ Culcaim (A I S ) i 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 
McEachem, H , “ Nundi,” Tarcutta (Red Poll) 
M^weeney, W J , ‘ The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Murray Wilcox, R , ” Yalalunga,” WlUow Tree Road, 
Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton. T, ** Jersey mead*’ Bolwarra, West Maitland 
(Stud Jerseys) ' 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys) 
New England University College, Armidale (Jerseys) 
PmI River Land & Mineral Co , Tamworth (B^f Short 
horns) 

R » Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Rwd, D B, **Bvaadale,” Sutton Forest (Aherdeen- 
Angus) 

Reid, G T , ” NarenfuUen,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) I 
R<gMntson, D H , ” Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef] 
Shorthorns) 

Salway. A, B , Cobargo (Stud Jerseyi) 

S^tt, A. W , Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 

S., ** Gunnawana,” Gulaxgambone (Beefj 

Triiini^ Farm, Berry (A ) 


Number 
in herd 


46 

44 

64 

30 

173 

49 

I3I 

Z06 

44 

53 

6a 

75 

97 

80 

n 

xoa 

103 

376 

X14 

57 

zxs 

SCO 

X6z 


Owner and Address 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen Angus) 

Von Nida F F , Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Expenment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Wmker, Jas R , Stratbdoon, ’ Wolseley Park (Red 
Polls) 

White, H F , and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen 
Angus) , 

Whitelaw, L A , ' Wcndource,” Memwa (Polled Beef] 
Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Expenment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agncultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm 
Young A , Boxlands,” Burdett, via Canowindra | 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

Hards Othor than Roglstorod Stud Hurds. 

Callsn Park Mental Hosmtal 
Cullen Ward, A R , ” Mani,” Cumnock 
Dimartment of Education-^Farm Home for Boys, 
Gosford 

Fairbndge Farm School, Molong 
Fortter, T. L , and Sons, ** Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G A « F J , ‘^Chippendale,” Grenfell 
Rd , Young 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Homital 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 
Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 
Prison Farm, Emu Plains 
R^al^Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 
St. Joseph*# Gonvalesoent Home, Kendal) Grange, 
Lake Macquarie, via Modtset 
State Pc^ttntUiy2j.opg Bi^ 

‘ ” Griniiiiar 


* Yaralla ’ 


Sydney Church 


itid< 


r School 


Number 
in herd 


170 

30 

5* 

57 

*3 

93 

59 

67 

89 


50 

32 

38 

3* 

69 

56 

4 

II 

127 

u 

x8 

zs 

35 


FitfS $00 


W L Hjndmarsh, Chief of Xhvi&itm of AmxxuU ladostry. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certihcatien remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Regiftered Stud Herds. 

Australian Missionary College, Coot 

(Jerseys) 

Berry Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 
Bradley, H. F., ** Nardoo,” Ashford 
Inverell (Jerseys) 


j., 

verell (Jersws) 
Cbegwidden, £st. 
Berry (Jerseys) 


Late £., ** Austral Park,' 


Minto (Ayzsbires) 




for Boys, Mittagong [A.] 
orial Agricultural High 


,.I.S.) 


Dixon, 

Fairba 
Farm Home 
Farrer Memorial ^ 

Nemingha (A.I.S.r ... 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (.A 

deen-Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inv 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstem, W. G. A. & F. J. “Chip 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef SI 

horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richn 

(Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, C 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., “ Kahlua,** Cc 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Killen, £. L., *^Pine Park,** Mumbil (Beef| 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) ... 
McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry ; 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R.. “ Yalalunga,** W 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerw 
Mutton, T., “ Jerseymead,** Bolwarra, 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, An 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ** Bunnlgalore,’’ Bel 

pJ.lWL.ad- and Mineral Co., Tam' 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef < 

horns) 

Ri^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks ! 

ncton (Friesians and Guernseys) ... 

Reid, D. B., ** Evandale,*' .Sutton 1 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., “ Narrengullen,** Yass (Abei 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Ka3ruga Rd., Muswell 

(Jerseys) 

Rowntree, B. S., “ Mourabie,** Quirindi 

Sootr^A. W., “ MilongV*’ Yoling (Abet 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ** Gunnawarra,** Gulai 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydney Church of England Grai 
School Jiloss Vale (Jerseys) 

Ttangie Experiment Farm, Trangie ( 
deen-Angus) ... 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerse3rs) ... 

H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Abet 
Angus) 


Young. Am ** Boxlands,** Burdett, ^ 
winebra (Beef Shorthorns) ... 


Number 

Expiry 

Tested. 

Date. 

8 


89 

23 / 8/48 

X20 

X 3 / 11/48 

37 

15 / 5/49 

*** 

X 4 / 7/49 

94 

7 / 1/49 

26 

I] 

x/ 6/49 

X 13 

14/8/49 

17 

X 6 / 3/50 

0 137 

x/ 7/50 

62 

1, 

21 / 6/49 

4 A 

15 / 6/49 

167 

{] 

24 / 5/48 

137 

- 

X5/5/49 

t- 

56 

xx/ 5/50 

d '' 

9 / 0/48 

X 19 

28 / 3/49 

c 

22 / 7/50 

I 

27 /X /50 

74 

a/ 2/40 

66 

X 5/7/49 

y 

2X/6/49 

X 13 

■ 

23 / 5/49 

79 

18/6/49 

ie "" 

8/5/49 

25 

18 / 4/49 

53 

In 

4 / 2/50 

90 

k. 

ia/xx/48 

X 03 

J 

7 / 5/49 

295 

x/ 2/48 

61 ! 

a/a /49 

275 

k 

15 / 7/48 

94 

27 / 10/48 

55 

23 / 7/48 

xxa 

18 / 9/48 

198 

X 7 /X 0/48 

34 

8 / 4/49 

z6x 

X 6 / 2/49 

66 

x/ 4/49 

x6o 

. XX9 

0 

.a 

74 

18 / 3/48 

9X 

14 /X 0/48 

17 

ao/ 3/49 


Owner and Address. 


Herds Other than Regietered Stud 
Herds. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., “ Femdale,** Appin, via Camp -1 

belltown 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Burns, R., “ Wilga Glen,** Coonamble 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New! 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. C., “ Heatberbrae,*’ Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

Daley. A. £.. “Siton,** Oakwood Rd., In 

verell 

Daley, A. J., Lealands, Inverell 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell .. 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm! 

Home 

Dodwell, S., Wagga 

Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Plains, Inverell 

Ehsman Bros., Inverell 

Emu Plains Prison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington,** Armidale] 
Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown ... 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosentein Dairy, Inverell ... 
Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 
Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum . . . 

Grant, W. S., “ Monkittee,** Braidwood 
Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster ... 
Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat! 

Road, Inverell 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 

Ince, F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 

Jemalong Station, Forbes 

Johnson, A., “ Rosedale,*’ Grafton Road, 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., ** Bellevue,*’ Rob Roy, Inverell... 

Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 

Lucas, L., “ Braeside,’’ Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospitalj 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental] 

Hospital 

McCosker. £., '* Bannockburn Station,*’ In 

verell 

McLacblan, M., “ Brodies Plains," Armidale] 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B., “ Mount View,** Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killarney, Armidale 

Morris, S. W., “ Dnnreath,*’ Swanbrook Rd., 

Inverell 

Mullen, A. G., Goonoo Goonoo, via Tamworth 

Mullbolland, £., Armidale 

Murray, J. A., “The WiUows/' Kdnviile 
O’Brien, O., ** Mount View,” Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital ... 
Powell, G. Sc Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 
Rolfe, A. E., “ Avon Dale,” Inverell 
St, Imatius* College, Riverview 
St. John of God Training Centre, Kendall 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. John’s Orphanage, Goulbum 
St. Micbael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale ... 

St, Vincent’s Boys* Home, Westmead 
State Penitentiary, Long Bay 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


51 

45 

19 
209 

20 

39 

32 


X 4 

X 9 

25 

29 
91 
34 
39 

14 * 

33 
67 
14 

ixz 

n 

22 

39 

6o 

8o 

34 
zx 
45 

34 

31 

2 

33 

73 

45 

48 

74 

43 

40 

46 
38 
X7 

30 

67 

82 

33 

57 

57 

X5 

45 

29 

145 

28 
z6 
22 
27 

8 

6 

2Z 

29 

Z2 

30 
X4 


8./5/48 

20/4/49 

2/6/49 

20/.Z2/49 

12/8/48 

j24/z2/48 

28/5/4» 

zz/8/48 

29/9/4^ 

X4/5/49 
X 4 / 5/49 
27 / 6/49 

25/2/49 

8/3/4P 

5 / 4/49 

29/8/4» 

23/4/49 

9 / 4/49 

27 / 4/50 

•m 

20/5/48 , 
X a/ 4/49 

X 3 / 6/49 
4 / 2/49 
22 / 9/48 
12/4/49 

4 / 6/49 

22 / 9/48 

97/7/49 

X 7/6/49 
2/7/49 

ll'A'At 

26/6/49 

20 /xx /48 

26/6/49 

29 / 9/48 

ax/ 5/49 

5 / 7/50 

6 / 3/49 

10 / 2/49 

111 

X 3 / 4/49 
xx/6/49 
29/5/48 
9/7/49 
27/11/49 


Pogrw Ml 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Herds Othar than Reglstarad Stud 

Hards — continued. 

^phenson, W. J., “ Hill View,*’ Fig Tree 
Tanner, F. S. Dural Rd., Armidale ... 
Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P^O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains. Armidale 
Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 
Tosh. W. K., “ Balgownie,” Armidale 
Turnbull, J. M., “Pastime,” Kayuga Roa 

Muswellbrook 

Ursiiline Convent, Armidale 

Von Frankenberg, ‘F. E. “Spring Hills 
Camden 


Number 

Expiry 

Tested. 

Date. 

54 

28 


33 

30/9/48 

49 

29/9/48 

40 

22/9/48 

X 2 

30/9/48 

97 

5 

24/4/49 

7/10/48 

68 

I 2/1 4/48 


Owner and Address. 


Waddell, W., “Afton,” Oakwood Rd., In- 

verell 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

Watson, F. J., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 
Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

Williams, L. B., “ Birida,” Aimidale 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

X 27 

2 


3 

7/10/48 

94 

27/10/49 

98 

28/11/48 

66 

8/10/48 

55 

27/4/49 

39 

12/4/49 

1 171 

14/4/49 


Tuberele-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry 


Immunisation of Young 

recently I have lost three of my best sheep 
dogs and have been told they died from distemper. 
I understand young dogs can be immunised against 
this disease. Can you tell me something of this 
condition, particularly with reference to immuni- 
sation V* 

Replying to the above inquiry, a veterinary 
officer of the Department of Agriculture advised: 

**Distemper is an infectious disease caused by a 
virus— an organism so small that it cannot be 
seen by the ordinary microscope. It is usually 
contracted through contact with infected dogs, 
dingoes and infected kennels. 

“At the outset, the symptoms are difficult to 
recognise. There is a slight dullness, and the dog 
is not as eager as usual for his feed. After a 
day or so, he becomes sore in the eyes and a dis- 
charge appears. By this time the animal is quite 
dull, lies about a good deal, and may rafuse food 
entirely. 

**The matter of treatment at this stage is rela- 
tivdy simple, but it quickly becomes difficult and, 
perha^, hopeless as the animal contracts the many 
complkations associated with the disease. Weak- 
ened in resistance. It may contract bronchitis, 
pneumonia, bowel trouble, ear and neryous com- 
pHcations, which in most cases cause heavy mor- 
tal%. Even though one attack of distemper gives 


Dogs Against Distemper. 

a dog life-long immunity, often it is left with 
permanent disabilities such as general weakness or 
nervous fits. 

“These complications can be prevented by the 
modem technique of immunisation, and therefore 
anyone who breeds valuable dogs is well advised 
to have them immunised when they are about 
three months old. 

“This immunisation is d<TO by giving the dog a 
fixed dose of the live distemper virus, and then 
controlling its effect by anti-distemper serum, thus 
building up the immunity and resistance of the 
animal without endangering it to the harmful 
effects which usually follow natural attacks. Im- 
munity built up in this manner will, in nearly every 
case, last for the lifetime of the animal. 

“You ma^ ask : why not allow the young animal 
to catch distemper naturally and then treat it in 
the early stages r There would always be the risk 
that the animal might be very susceptible, and as 
the dose of the infective vims would be unknown, 
the veterinarian would be handicapped in treat- 
ment of the animal. 

“It is pointed out that there is some degree of 
riAk in immunisation, and therefore it should be 
left to your vttmmry practitioner to carry it out, 
as he is the person equipped with the necessary 
knowledge.'* 
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Editorial — 

Don’t Gamble. 

Conserve Fodder. 


ONE drought in New South Wales caused 
losses to our stockowners — and consequently to 
the State— of 11,000,000 sheep, 500,000 other 
stock, and £1,500,000 worth of dairy products. 
These were in addition to indirect losses 
amounting to millions of pounds, the most 
obvious of which were losses of natural increase 
(lambs, calves, etc.), from stock which starved 
to death, impairment of breeding and produc- 
tion capacities of stock which survived, lowered 
resistance to disease, and substantial reduction 
in farm income whilst re-stocking. 

These facts were stated by the Minister 
for Agriculture (Hon; E. H. Graham, 
M.L.A.) in announcing the Fodder Conser- 
vation drive launched last month by the 
New South Wales Stock Fodder Conserva- 
tion Committee in collaboration with the 
Department of Agriculture. They empha- 
sise the element of insecurity that will 
cbntinue to threaten our livestock industry 
until farmers adopt fodder conservation as 
an essential routine practice. 

Drought losses are st:jj'jcring\ Less 
spectacular, yet just as staggering in their 


total, are the losses in production, if not in 
stock, occasioned by feed scarcity practically 
every winter and very often during other 
seasons of the year. 

The element of risk in stock farming, 
particularly in the dairy industry, is far too 
great to be accepted without grave concern. 
No industry or business can stand up to 
such losses and remain solvent. No industry 
or business can plan, with any degree of 
certainty, for future expansion when risks 
like those are ever-present. 

Adequate reserves of fodder on every 
farm on which livestock are run would be 
tantamount to insuring against all bsses, 
direct and indirect, caused by drought years 
and other periods of feed scarcity. Fodder 
conservation is the wisest and cheapest form 
of insurance; it prevents both loss of stock 
and of farm income. 

There are no obstacles to the conserving 
of fodder. In good seasons nature provides 
ample fodder to conserve. Suitable crops 
can be grown in favourable seasons. The 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
field officers and other extension channels, 
will afford farmers every assistance in the 
growing and conserving of fodder. 

Nor is there any finance obstacle in the 
way of conserving feed on farms. Through 
the Rural Bank, the New South Wales 
Government has made money available for 
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cash advances to farmers, dairy factories 
and other rural co-operatives. Low interest 
is charged on these advances and repay- 
ments are spread over extended periods. 

The most convincing argument that can 
be advanced in support of fodder conserva- 
tion is that it pays. Proof that it does pay 
is contained in an attractive 8-page folder 
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issued by the Stock Feed Conservation 
Committee. Copies can be obtained from 
district officers of the Department or i^om 
the Department’s Head Office, Box 56A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

The alternative to conserving fodder is to 
gamble with the weather ; a gamble in which 
the dice are loaded against stockowners. 


An Active Agricithural Bureau Branch. 

MartinsviUe and District. 


The following facts are gleaned from the annual 
report of the above branch at a meeting held 
recently. 

The thirty-two members of this branch have 
had a successful year. These orchardists — dairy, 
pig, and poultry farmers and market gardeners — 
nave co-operatively bought spray outfits, three or 
more trucks of dolomite from Queensland, elec- 
iric motors, petrol engines, spray and dusting 
material, fertilisers and farm machinery, also 
twenty-four bags of sugar for fruit fly sprays. 
:Some forty-two subjects in illustrated bulletins, 
books and leaflets have been distributed by the 
secretary to members. Contact has been made 
with the United States of America, South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland and Victorian Departments of 
Agriculture on subjects such as soil erosion, trace 
elements, etc. 


The monthly meetings have been addressed by 
departmental officers on poultry, dairying, soil 
fertility, pasture improvement, etc. The late Pro- 
fessor C. V. Bell interested the members with an 
address on “Radio Active Storms,” and demon- 
strated with the high-power microscope and radio 
active metals. Among the many sound films 
shown at the Bureau meetings were “Artificial 
Insemination,” “Soil Erosion Menace,” “Pig 
Raising,” “Poultry,” “Harvesting Various Crops,” 
“Spraying,” “Ploughing,” “Farm Mechanisation,” 
“Marketing,” “Calf Rearing,” “Forestry,” “Insect 
Pests,” and many others. 

Several “Field Days” were held — vegetable, 
dairy and citrus farmers were those catered for; 
these were attended by departmental officers. 

Not only was the Divisional Conference held 
at the home of this branch, but five of the mem- 
bers were at the State Conference. 


The Role of Organic 

Organic matter has a triple role to play in the 
soil. In the first place it acts as a reserve of 
plant foods. Natural organic manures are usually 
slow-acting when they are used principally as a 
source of nitrogen. It is interesting, however, 
that recently, slowly-acting chemical nitrogenous 
manures have been developed, which may well play 
a special part when the opportunities for their use 
have been more fully tested. As the organic mat- 
ter originally comes from the soil, so, generally 
speaking, what has been taken up can be returned 
in what is likely to be a more readily available 
form. In the second place it provides energy- 
food if you like— for the great population of 
micro-organisms that play their part in converting 
complex organic residues to the simple chemical 
substances that make the actual food of plants. 
And finally it assists in forming the structure of 
the soil, which is so important m the preparation 
of the seed-bed and in absorbing moisture and 
maintaining an air supply in the soil itself. Roots 
breathe and need oxygen. 

The search for a cementing agent in humus to 
play a part in maintaining soil structure has not 
been very successful, and we are increasingly 
inclined to look tp grass roots and the struc- 
tures of the growing fungi to keep the crumbs 
together that make the ideal structure. Loss of 
structure means poorer penetration of rain and 
consequently greater run-off, leading possibly to 

hgwSM 


Blatter in the Soil. 

erosion. It means also frequently the loss of 
good conditions for seed germination. Structure 
is most easily destroyed by cultivation and most 
easily restored by putting the land back to pasture 
— ^much more easily this way than by green manur- 
ing. At the Waite Institute in South Australia, 
the greater part of the soil structure built up over 
the centuries of native conditions was destroyed 
in four years of cultivation. 

The use of humus to build up soil fertility is 
often advocated these days as being preferable to 
the use of chemical fertilisers. It wdll be obvious 
to you, from what I have said to-day, that plant 
remains, whether as humus or as ashes, will be 
more complete than many or any chemical fer- 
tiliser. But on any’ given farm or piece of land 
there are only one or two, or possibly none, of 
the plant foods in insufficient amounts to produce 
satisfactory crops. The use of the proper chemical 
fertiliser in itself guarantees the proper accumu- 
lation of organic matter in the soil, and there is no 
evidence at all, in a properly constituted crop 
rotation of cereal and legume or in an equally well 
constituted pasture, that the use of chemical 
fertilisers speeds up the decline in humus content ; 
rather to the contrary. — ^Extract from an address 
on ‘Dur Increasing Knowledge of Soil Fertility,” 
given by Prof. J. A. Prescott as the 1948 Farrcr 
Oration at the Agricultural Bureau State Confer- 
ence. 
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STUBBLE MULCH OR BARE FALLOW 

FOR WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


E. C. Powell, Agronomist. 

WHAT is the role of stubble mulch farmmg in the wheat areas of New South Wales? 
Would the adoption of thu system of cultivation mean a revolution in wheat-grovrmg 
methods and in wheat farm economy? 

The last revolution in wheat cultivation methods was the general adoption of bare 
fallowing. Such were the benefits of bare fallow — and indeed such they remain, in yield 
per acre and immediate security of wheat production — ^that they must be retained. Fallow- 
ing b the bulwark of satbfactory wheat production, and any change in wheat cultural 
methods must be a modification of the fallowing system. 

Stubble mulch cultivation b a method of soil preparation, including seed-bed 
formation and sowing, which aims at retaining on the surface of the soil, all of the straw 
from a previous grain crop, to act as a protective mulch* 

Will thb system of protective fallowing retain the benefib of bare fallowing and 
eliminate its faulb? If not, will it provide other sources of income to compensate for 
lost wheat production? Further, b it pouible that it wiH retain the benefits of bare 
fallowing together with added sources of income? 

Absence of general use of stubble mulch methods in the New South Wales wheat 
belt precludes any definite answers to these questions; but ten years’ experience in the 
Central-Western wheat belt, accords the writer grounds to offer some opinions on the 
subject. 

Is a Change in Cultivation Methods 
Necessary? 

Consider first the question, 'Is a change 
in cultural methods desirable, essential or 
inevitable?’’ In practically all districts a 
change is desirable; in most parts of the 
wheat belt it is essential ; and in a consider- 
able })art it is inevitable. 

Less concentration on crop farming and 
greater use of pasture and stock are neces- 
sary. to improve the economics of wheat 
farming. For this reason change is neces- 
sary in most wheat districts. The need of 
change in the interests of soil fertility and 
to combat erosion is more restricted in its 
scope, but is important in a considerable 
part of the wheat belt. 

Mamtenauce of Soil Fertility. 

Supporters of stubble mulch cultivation 
claim that it will prevent or retard lower- 
ing of fertility, which they contend is 
accentuated by bare fallowing. Some claim 
that stubble mulch cultivation may be ex- 
pected to improve the fertility level in many 
soils, by direct or indirect means. 

Paum SOS 


Soil fertility may be considered from two 
aspects, viz., chemical fertility, and physical 
fertility or condition. Chemical fertility 
concerns the mineral and vegetable plant 
foods of the soil; physical fertility the soil’s 
texture, structure, and ease of working. 
Some relationship exists between the two 
in so far that good physical fertility favours 
chemical action which converts mineral and 
plant material to a form suitable for plants. 
Poor physical fertility Jieed not, however, 
create a shortage of plant foods ; yet it may 
cause poor crop growth and difficult culti- 
vation conditions itself. 

Chemical Fertility. 

The reccjrd wheat crops of 1947-48 season 
hardly support the opinion that chemical 
fertility has been depleted to a serious level 
by bare fallowing. In any season, if ample 
moisture is available, there is little evidence 
to support this opinion, so that a change in 
cultural methods for this reason alone is yet 
unwarranted.. 

It can be assumed that heavy cropping re- 
duces mineral and vegetable plant foods, 
and that part of the loss would be returned 
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to the soil by decomposition of stubble 
mulch straw, but evidence at present is not 
sufficient to suggest a change to this system 
for this purpose alone. 

Physical Fertility. 

Similarly, 1947-48 crops showed that 
under favourable conditions physical fer- 
tility has not been affected sufficiently to 
prevent good yields being obtained. How- 
ever, ever increasing run-off of water from 
cultivatiorf, more surface crusting and 
shorter periods suitable for cultivation, in- 
dicate weakening soil condition, and bare 
fallowing has contributed greatly to this 
state of affairs. Excess weathering o£ the 
bare surface has caused fining down of the 
surface soil; unhampered rain drives the 
soil down quickly and destroys texture, 
while frequent cultivations with fast-moving 
implements to keep fallows clean have mech- 
anically destroyed the soil’s condition. 

Stubble mulching will be less destructive, 
since by shading the soil, temperature fluctu- 
ations will be reduced and excess weathering 
will be reduced. The straw will impede 
rain and minimise ‘‘driving.” 

The direct beneficial effect of stubble 
mulching is more one of reducing the ill- 
effects of bare fallowing than actually im- 
proving the physical fertility of the soil. 
The indirect effect will be discussed when 
dealing with pasture establishment.. 

The Seed-bed. 

A firm, even, “sweet” seed-bed is very 
important in wheat production. Fallowing 
has been the means of producing ideal seed- 
beds. This has been generally attributed to 
cultivation methods, but longer experience 
has shown that rain, particularly, and sheep 
are important factors in producing seed-bed 
compaction; usually a satisfactory bed can 
be obtained with two cultivations towards 
the end of the fallow. Stubble mulching 
might make final seed-bed preparation more 
difficult, but should not prevent production 
of suitable beds for maximum wheat pro- 
duction. 

Control of Erotba. 

One of the cmci aavamages claimed for 
stubble mulch cultivation appears to be its 
, effect in controlling erosion, which is en- 
couraged by bare fallowing. 

Wind and water erosion are the chief 
physical reasons requiring a change in farm- 


ing methods, and the severity of these two 
items in each locality, together with the 
economic position of the industry, g’overns 
the desirability, essentiality or inevitability 
of change in cultivation methods as a means 
to defeat their effects. 

There are, broadly, three main soil types : 
firstly, undulating soils of all classes and 
colour; secondly, flat, light to medium red 
to brown and grey loams; and thirdly, flat,, 
medium tJq strong, intermediate to black 
coloured soils. 

Wind and water erosion on undulating 
cultivation land is so extensive and is in- 
creasing so rapidly, that change in cultural 
practice is essential and in most cases in- 
evitable, whether the change be to stubble 
mulch farming or to some other method. 

The second class of land mentioned is 
being considerably affected by wind erosion 
and change of cultivation methods is desir- 
able, particularly on lighter soils, where it 
appears to be inevitable. 

The heavier flat soils are less affected by 
wind, and in many cases, a major change 
in methods will not be necessary, particu- 
larly in heavy, black, self-mulching soils. 

Wind Erosion. 

The fine surface soil encouraged by bare 
fallowing increases “dust lift” by wind, and 
the bare surface gives no shelter from direct 
wind contact. Shelter by surface stubble 
will reduce loss of soil by wind. In practice 
the mulch will be less effective than might 
be expected, since in many seasons when 
stubble is light or when very windy weather 
is experienced, the stubble will be blown 
from the surface to some extent. 

Whirlwinds are a serious cause of erosion 
on fallows. Air temperature increases 
rapidly on the fine surface of fallows, caus- 
ing an upward flow of air, which has great 
earth lifting power. This condition becomes 
worse in hot summers ; loss of dust by whirl- 
winds tends to “sand” the surface, causing 
still greater heat. A condition can arise 
in which whirlwinds become so constant that 
the ploughed surface can be completely re- 
moved from the fallow. 

'Water Eroifam. 

The natural consequ^ce of the improved 
absorption effected by stubble mulching, 
discussed under physical fertility, and the 
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direct retarding of water movement by the 
straw, will be reduction of damage by water 
erosion on all susceptible soils. 

Germhiatioii and Young Growth. 

The presence of straw or trash prevents 
the hardening or caking of the surface of 
the seed-bed. Under these better conditions 
germination of seed and emergence of the 
young plants will be facilitated. 

Stubble mulch supporters suggest that the 
growing crop will be favoured by the shelter 
provided. The most probable benefit to the 
young crop is that which could result from 
increased water absorption and moisture 
retention by the soil. 

The Farming Programme* 

A problem in stubble mulch farming is 
the control of weed growth, which can cause 
the complete loss of the benefits of fallow- 
ing. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the suggested favourable conditions for crop 
growth promoted by stubble mulching will 
encourage weed growth. 

It is contended that weed growth could, 
and should, be controlled by grazing more 
sheep, thus reducing the number of fallow 
cultivations and their undesirable effects. 

Stubble mulch farming will raise a num- 
ber of difficulties in actual cultivation, par- 


slower working might be offset by longer 
periods of suitable cultivation conditions, 
which are at present restricted by lack of 
water penetration. However, in some cases 
the increased water absorption and conse- 
quent over-wet conditions due to stubble 
mulch may have the opposite effect and re- 
duce cultivation periods. 

In general, it appears that stubble mulch- 
ing will slow up cultivation, limit wheat 
acreage to the sowing capacity and, in con- 
sequence, possibly lower wheat income and 
call for other sources of income. It must 
be appreciated, however, that smaller acre- 
ages of wheat might not necessarily reduce 
the net wheat income. 

Reduction of wheat acreage and the op- 
portunity afforded in alternative sources 
of income might, in fact, be the most 
significantly favourable features of stubble 
mulching. Wheat farm economy might be 
revolutionised accordingly. 

Alternative Production. 

Increased sheep and lamb production is 
the logical alternative production on wheat 
farms. 

A feature of stubbie mulch farming 
which has been noted is the suitability of 
the practice for establishing improved pas- 



ticularly in the later stages of seed-bed pre- 
paration and sowing. Irrespective of the 
efficiency of adapted equipment, a reduction 
in the speed of cultivation operations (which 
is desirable) seems inevitable. The effect of 


ture, particularly Wimmera rye grass and 
Subterranean clover. Preliminary observa- 
tions indicate that mulch sowing of Sub- 
terranean clover is the most promising 
method yet tried in drier districts and it may 
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extend the range of this plant in the central- 
western and western wheat lands. The shel- 
ter afforded by straw is essential to the first 
crucial year of Subterranean clover de- 
velopment in drier districts. 

Good Wimmera rye and Subterranean 
clover pasture, lucerne, and oats are the 
only profitable means of effectively carry- 
ing the increased number of sheep necessary 
to control summer weed growth. The 
effect of stubble mulching in successful 
pasture farming will largely govern the 
use of the system, since alternative pro- 
duction could be the factor determining the 
economics of stubble mulch farming in 
wheat districts, particularly on lighter soils 
deficient in trefoils. Hare fallowing offers 
no solution to extension of .Subterranean 
clover, and is detrimental to trefoil develop- 
inent when used frequently. 

Pasture farming is a major factor in 
maintaining soil fertility, particularly 
physical fertility. Pastures may improve 
the basic fertility of soils, particularly those 
of poorer type. 

Excluding the use of lucerne, the only 
means of spelling land in drier wheal areas 
at present is to leave the land by to re- 
grass naturally. After constant fallowing, 
the re.sponse of natural species is poor and 
the ley land is more prone to water erosion 
than cultivation land itself. Means of es- 
tablishing pastures on land to be spelled in 
these districts will be a most important con- 
tribution to erosion control. 

It will be seen, therefore, that stubble 
mulch may offer means of alternative pro- 
duction. Further, it is possible that it can, 
by indirect means, have a considerable effect 
in fertility retention and erosion control. 

Fann Implements. 

Though many difficulties in application 
and management will occur in stubble mulch 
practices and will vary from farm to farm, 
the chief difficulty will be adaptation of im- 
plements for effective work or evolution of 
implements or attachments to cater for 
various conditions and demands. This 
feature is not insurmountable, as indicated 
by successful application oi uic sysicui in 
America and present progress with inven- 
tions in New South Wales. 

The use of stubble mulch farming will 
be governed by the proven value of the 
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system. One obvious fault of the system 
is the increase in fire risk and loss of effec- 
tive lireaks afforded by bare fallows. 

Farm Income and Economy. 

The bare fallowing system of land use,, 
by accentuating erosion, has caused an ap- 
preciable loss in the true value of the main 
farm asset — the land itself. Soil lost means 
value lost, and continued erosion will, in 
the long run, mean total loss of the asset. 
Much of the profit of bare fallowing has. 
been at the expense of capital. It is. 
claimed that stubble mulching will reduce 
this loss and many reasons are offered to 
support this view. 

Stubble mulch supporters admit that the 
need of specialised equipment will increase 
machinery overhead, but the expense of this 
equii)mcnt might not necessarily be great. 
Indeed, in the long run, it is likely that 
equipment overhead will be reduced, since 
the range of implements, by reason of their 
sj^ecialised character, may be less than that 
necessary for bare fallowing. 

Most wheat farms are equipped for the 
present system of wheat farming, and a re- 
duction in wheat area may mean that the 
farm will be over-caj)italised with plant. It 
is suggested by stubble mulch supporters, 
that one of the chief advantages of the 
system from the aspect of farm economy 
and erosion control will be more pasture 
farming; in fact this might be the feature 
determining its use on wheat farms. To- 
farm pastures properly requires much work, 
such as topdressing, renovation, etc., and 
the wheal machinery would be used to some 
extent for this work. However, stubble 
mulch farming may mean some over- 
capitalisation with plant, at least tem- 
porarily, on some farms. 

It is suggested that stubble mulch farm- 
ing will directly reduce production cost, due 
t() less frequent cultivation of the fallow, a 
factor further affected by lower wear and 
tear and lighter machinery repair bills. One 
definite feature at ])resent lowering cost of 
production is elimination of ill-shaped work- 
ing '‘lands” by control of water erosion and! 
cemsequent gullies. 

Wheat acreage may or may not be re- 
duced bv stubble mulching, with a prob- 
ability of the former condition arising. If 
wheat acreages are reduced, wheat income 
might be reduced also ; however, it is equally 
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The man on the land must investigate and 
use every avenue for making money and 
saving money. Cross kerosine saves you 
money because every drop goes to work. 
There’s no waste. Cross vaporises com- 
pletely, turning all of the precious fuel 
Into positive power. Your trac- 
tor responds to this better fuel 
by doing a bigger job on less 


gallons per day. And. because of the 
higher quality of Cross, engine overhauls 
are not so frequent. Use Cross Power 
Kerosine in your tractor and Shell Motor 
Oils for the perfect lubrication of every 
part that moves. You’ll be handsomely 
repaid. Call, write or tele- 
phone your local Shell Depot 
or Agent for your supplies. 



CROSS 

POWER KEROSINE 

*.'5 

A Product of The Shell Connpany of Australia Ltd. (Incorporated in Great Britain) 


CK F 
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McCormick-Deering 
Disc Harrows U 


FOR BETTER SEEDBEDS 
AND BETTER CROPS 


A ll over the world wherever crops 
are grown and horse or tractor 
power is used to till the land, disc 
harrows have proved their many 
advantages, in all classes of soils, ior 
the more efficient and more economi- 
cal preparation of seedbeds • • • 
Whether you farm with horse or 
tractor power, the McCormick-Deering 
line offers you the right type and size 
of disc harrow to suit your need. Some 
of these are illustrated in this adver- 
tisement . • • Ask your nearest Inter-* 
national Harvester dealer to tell you 
more about them. 




GLr-lT Bumper Disc Harrow. Can be sup- 
plied with tractor hitch. Tandem attach- 
ment also available. Sizes 5, 6 and 7-ft. 





GL-IS Bueh and Bog Tractor Disc Harrow, 
equipped with $0 or XB-inch special cut- 
out heavy-gauge, steel discs with 9" 
spacings. Cultivating width, C^-ft. 



')'mM 


GL-18 Reversible Disc Harrow. High Srame 
attachment for tall row-crops can be supplied. 
GL-BA Tractor Tandem Disc Harrow. Made Size l-ft., with 18 or tO-inch crimped-centre 
tn 5, 8, 7, 8 and 10-ft. sizes. discs. 

See Your Nearest International Harvester Dealer Now 

NTSRNATIONAL HARVKWTCR CO. OS AUST. PTY. LTD, (INC. IN VIC.) BRANCHES IN ALL CAPITAL CITIES. FACTORY t OEELONQ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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probable that the net wheat income could 
be maintained at a level equal to that from 
larger areas, by reduction of numerous 
costs small or large, which could attend a 
smaller area of crop, and by increase in 


moredntense mixed farming in wheat dis- 
tricts. it will certainly be the means of 
spreading the source of income of wheat 
farmers thus rendering wheat farm eco- 
nomy more secure and stable. 



yield per acre. Yield per acre could be in- 
creased on smaller areas without stubble 
mulching, due to operations being carried 
out under the best conditions, and stubble 
mulching may afford a greater spread of 
“best conditions.” Further, the better soil 
condition encouraged by stubble mulching 
could improve yields per acre considerably. 
Better retention of water could also be a 
crucial factor m increasing tlie yield. 

Stubble mulch farming wdth an accom- 
panying increase in pastures on wheat farms 
could provide an increase in alternative in- 
come to offset any possible loss in wlieat 
income, and it is not beyond ]:)ossibility that 
the alternative income might be additional 
to a well maintained profit from wheat. 

Should stubble mulch farming be the 
means of extending pasture farming and 


Conclusion. 

Stubble mulch farming is still largely a 
theory, so far as general application in Aus- 
tralia is concerned. Bare fallowing is a 
pro\Tn practice yielding benefits which are 
the foundation of successful wheat produc- 
tion, yet having some serious faults. 

It will be seen tIuU stubl)le mulching may 
still ])rovii.ie tne essential benefits of bare 
fallowing and eliminate its faults, and 
accordingly warrants a trial by all interested 
ill wheatgrowing. 

It should be kept in mind tliat all prac- 
tices emanate from theories, whether those 
of farmers themselves or those of scientists, 
and it is the ayiplication of theories which 
eventually provides practical solutions to 
all j)n.)])Iems. 


FILING COVERS for the Agricultural Gazette 


Price 3s. 6d. each 
(posted) 


Are obtainable from — 


Department of Agriculture 
Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney 
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A Summary of the 
Damaged Caused by — 

STEM RUST OF WHEAT. 

VALUE OF RESISTANT VARIETIES. 


F. C. Butler, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

DESPITE its spasmodic occurrence, stem rust of wheat, caused by the parasitic fungus 
Puccinia grayninis iritici, has long been regarded as one of the most serious diseases 
with which the wheat-grower has to contend. Ever since wheat was first grown in this 
State, stem rust has caused heavy losses in seasons which favoured its development. 

In the 1947-48 season when an unprecedented loss of more than 10,000,000 
bushels was experienced, a comprehensive rust damage survey was carried out. This 
not only showed the extent of the damage in the various sections of the wheat belt but 
emphasised the value of the rust-resistant varieties that have been released for commer- 
cial production in recent years. 

The total damage would have been much greater had not slightly more than 
50 per cent, of the area in the northern portion of the wheat belt (where damage to 
susceptible crops was heaviest) been sown to these rust-resistant wheats. These varieties 
are recommended for and yield well under a wide range of conditions. It is anticipated 
that in future they will be grown increasingly throughout the wheat districts. 


Ill the absence of resistant varieties, stem 
rust manifested itself as a serious menace 
to wheat production in this State from the 
earliest days of colonisation, and the losses 
it caused during the nineteenth century were 
largely responsible for the westward move- 
ment of the wheatgrowing industry from 
the rusi-favourable climate of the coastal 
areas to the drier inland areas. However, 
though the westward extension of wheat- 
growing into the less rust favourable 
climate of the inland brought some relief, 
the disease continued to cause severe losses 
in ])articular years. 

Phe rust epidemic season of iSSq-Qo, for 
example, caused a total Australian loss of 
approximately i2,5oo,cx)0. By far the greater 
proportion of this amount was lost in New 
South Wales. Fxpericnces such as this 
emphasised the economic im])ortance of 
stem rust and led to the convening of a 
number of Interstate Rust in Wheat Con- 
ferences, at which delegates considered the 
problem of rust control. 

The need for rust-resistant varieties, of 
which none were available up to this time, 
was pointed out by William Farrer at the 
wSydney Conference of 1891. At this con- 


ference Farrer reported that “ . . . after 
having for many years given much thought 
to the rust pest as it affects the wheat plant 
in this country, I have been led to the con- 
clusion that the best manner of combating 
the pest appears to l)e to give s])ecial atten- 
tion to the securing and creating of resistant 
varieties ...” 

At the same time Farrer stressed the 
necessity for improving the drought resist- 
ance and flour quality of Australian wheats. 
In all his subscHjiienl crosslirecding and 
selection work, particularly after becoming 
Wheat Experimentalist, Department of 
Agriculture, New South Wales, in 1898, 
Farrer constantly aimed at three major ob- 
jectives — rust resistance, drought resistance 
and improved quality. Wdiilst he achieved 
consideralde succe.^s in his efforts to pro- 
duce high quality and drought-resistant 
varieties, Farrer was not so successful in 
his attempts to evolve rust-resistant 
wheats. Indeed of the many varieties, 
amounting to over J20, which he did lireed 
or select only one — Warren — possessed any 
appreciable degree of rust resistance, 
although a number such as Clarendon, Flor- 
ence and Thew, being early-mat tiring, were 
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able to escape rust to some extent and were 
therefore an improvement on then existing 
varieties. 

Damage in ^^Rntt” Years. 

From Farrer's day until the mid 1930’s 
very little progress was made in the evolu- 
tion of rust-resistant varieties, and during 
this period few varieties which achieved a 
degree of prominence possessed any worth- 
while resistance. As a result, stem rust con- 
tinued to exact a heavy toll throughout the 
State, in seasons which favoured its develop- 
ment. A summary of the estimated losses 
in the six most severe 'Vust” years, experi- 
enced during this period, is given in the 
following table : — 


Season. 

Estimated 

Loss. 

Approximate 
Value Loss.* 

1903-04 

bushels 

3,000,000 

8 

0 

1916-17 

8,300,000 

2,000,000 

686,000** 

1920-21 

1,600,000 

1925-26 

3,000,000 

925,000 

1930-31 

2,000,000 

383,000 

1934-35 

3,000,000 

468,750 


♦On home consumption price basis. 

♦♦Losses in North West only — figures for 
Central and Southern districts not available. 


In the seasons referred to in the table, 
losses were experienced on a virtually State- 
wide basis. Substantial losses also occurred 
in particular areas of the State on several 
other occasions during the same period, and 
it has been estimated that the average an- 
nual loss due to stem rust during the 20-year 
period, ending 1935-36, amounted to over 
a quarter of a million pounds. 

Such severe losses as those recorded, 
even though spasmodic in their occurrence, 
serve to emphasise the economic import- 
ance of stem rust as a disease of wheat 
in this State. 

Unprecedented Damage in 1947-48. 

Further evidence of the ca])acity of rust 
to reduce yields substantially was provided 
by the unprecedented bushel losses which 
occurred as the result of a severe epidemic 
last season. Weather conditions during 
spring and summer were extremely favour- 
able for the development of the disease, par- 
ticularly in the north-west and central-west, 
wFere the heaviest losses were recorded. 
Fortunately, rust developed too late in the 
season to cause general damage in the south- 
ern portion of the wheat belt, although some 
areas were seriously affected. 
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Results of Comprehensive Survey. 

As a result of a comprehensive survey of 
rust damage, conducted in co-operation 
with Departmental agronomists stationed 
in the wheat belt, it has been possible to 
arrive at an accurate assessment of the 
yield losses experienced last season. 

The following table shows the estimated 
reduction in yield on both a percentage and 
bushelage basis in all the major wheat- 
growing areas of the State. 


District. 

Embracing all or 
portion ot wheat 
zones nos.* 

list ima ted per* 
cent age loss in 
yield due to 
stem rust. 

listimated Re- 
du( tion- -buslwd 
yield due to 
stem rust. 


zones uos. 

per cent. 

bushels. 

Alburv 

17, 18, 20 

5 

223,000 

Armidale ... 

I, 2 

20 

6,000 

Berriffan ... 

20, 21, 22 

X'8 

57,000 

Dubbo 

4, 6, 9, II 

20 

2,741,000 

Griffith 

12 

3 

76,000 

Gunnedah ... 

2 , 3 » 4 

25 

1,440,000 

516,000 

Inverell 

2, 4 

20 

Leeton 

12, 16, 19 

1 

52,000 

Mudgee 

6, 9 

X 5 

787,000 

Orange 

5 . 7.8 

20 

1,0) 3,000 

Parkes 

10, XI 

10 

1,740,000 

7 'ain worth ... 

1 . 2 . 3 

25 

140,000 

Wagga 

13, 14. 15, 16, 17. 

8 

953,000 

W. . Wyalong 

19. 

11, 12, 15. 16 

T 

98,000 

Young 

8, 10, 14, 16 

2*5 1 

310,000 

10,152,000 


♦See map on page 513. 


On the basis of expected yields prior to 
and after the appearance of stem rust, this 
loss represents an over-all reduction of 
approximately 9 per cent, in the State’s 
wheat yield. On occasions, a higher average 
percentage loss on a State-wide basis has 
been experienced, but the total loss in any 
one season has never before exceeded 
10,000,000 bushels. This apparent anomaly 
is explained both by the increased acreage 
under wheat last season and the record aver- 
age yield for the State — 19.8 bushels per 
acre. 

Reference to the accompanying map 
(page 513) will show that the wheat belt 
has been divided into four main regions 
according to the severity of rust losses. It 
will be noted that the greatest percentage 
reductions in yield occurred in northern 
and central-western districts. Losses in the 
southern portion of the wheat belt were, for 
the most part, below 5 per cent., although 
south of Wagga, some losses of up to 10 
per cent, were experienced. 
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Influence of Resbtant Varieties. 

The losses, serious as they were, would 
have been even greater had it not been for 
the rust-resistant varieties, Celebration, 
Charter, <iabo, Kendee and Yalta. Products 
of years of research and selection, these 
five varieties serve to illustrate the outstand- 
ing progress which has been made in the 
evolution of rust-resistant wheats in this 
.State during the last decade. 

Although bred initially for distrilaiticm in 
the north-west, all with the possible excep- 
tion of Charter, have subsequently shown 
a wide adaptability range. In an endeavour 
to determine the extent of their present dis- 
tribution, an assessment was made of the 
acreage devoted to these varieties in the 
various wheat districts of the State last 
season.' This assessment was made in con- 
junction with the stem rust damage survey, 
and revealed that they occupied a total of 
over 500,000 acres, representing approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, of the State’s wheat acre- 
age for grain purposes. 

There was, however, a very unecjual dis- 
tribution of this acreage throughout the 
State, No less than 400,000 acres of the 

513.700 acres sown to these varieties were 
confined to the northern portion of the wheat 
belt, where they accounted for slightly more 
than 50 per cent, of the total acreage sown. 
Elsewhere in the State, the remaining 

108.700 acres constituted less than 2.5 ]>er 
cent, of the wheat acreage. 

The following table shows the total acre- 
age sown for grain in the major wheat- 
growing districts of the State, together with 
the estimated acreage devoted to rust- 
resistant varieties. 


District. 

Approximate total 
area sown to wheat 
for grain. 

.•\pproxiraate area 
sown to rust resistar 
varieties. 

Albury 

Armidale... 

acres. 

^00,000 

acres. 

3,000 

2,000 

500 

Berrigan 

100,000 

5,025 

Dubbo 

656,000 

3,280 

Griffith 

150,400 

1,504 

Gunnedah 

480,000 

240,000 

Inverell ... 

24 5,. 5 20 

159,488 

Leeton 

230,000 

4,600 

Mudgee 

260,610 

32.576 

Orange 

169,930 

1,100 

41,620 

Parkes 

832,400 

Tamworth 

25,000 

5,000 

Wagga 

! 601,590 

6,016 

West Wyalong ... 

550,000 

5,500 

Young 

447,45.5 

4.474 


5,140,905 

513,683 
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Quite apart from their outstanding rust 
resistance, all five varieties have proved 
their ability to yield well under varying 
conditions and are now recommended over 
a wide area of the wheat belt. 

Their value in the north-west, where they 
already comjirise approximately 50 per cent, 
of the acreage, was strikingly demonstrated 
la.st .season and it is almost certain that they 
will in future be sown on an increased scale 
in this portion of the State. Though not yet 
grown to a large extent in central-western 
and southern wheat di.stricts, they have per- 
formed well and it is confidently expected 
that they will continue to gain favour in 
these areas also. 

Zones for which Resistant Varieties are 
Recommended. 

Farmers who have not yet given any of 
these rust-resistant varieties a trial are 
strongly advised to do so. The following 
table lists the wheat zones (see map) for 
which each is recommended, and should 
assist the intending grower in his selection 
of varieties. Particular attenti(Mi should be 
given to the time of ])lanting, e.specially with 
such early-maturing varieties as Charter and 
(iabo, which if sown too early are liable 
to frost injury. 


Variety. 

Reconunendecl for — 

Celebration 

Early sowing : Zones 2, 3, 4, 6, 7. 8, 9, 10, 14,. 
1.5', i«, 23. 

Midseason sowing : Zones 1, 5, 13. 

Charter 

Midseason sowing ; Zone 4. 

Late sowing : Zones 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 

Gabo 

Midseason sowing : Z(»nes ii, 12, 21, 22. 

Late sowing : Zones 2, 3, 4, 6. 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 23. 

Kendee 

Early sowing : Zones ji. 12. 

Midseason sowing : Zones 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23. 

Yalta 

Early sowing ; Zones ii, 12. 

Midseason sowing : Zones 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

[ 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23. 

Late sowing : Zone 1. 


N.B. — Zone 23— Murriimbiclgee frrij^ation Area. 


In addition, Celel)ration is recommended 
for early sowing in coastal districts, whilst 
Charter and Gabo are recommended as 
early-maturing varieties for hay or green 
fodder. 

The late-maturing variety, Fedweb i, is 
also highly resistant to stem rust and is 
recommended for early sowing in Zones 2, 
3 and 4. 


{Continued on page 520.) 
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. . . PRIMARY PRODUCERS! 


4 % 

! 

i 

INTEREST 

RATE 


full particulars ask the 
Manager of the 
nearest branch of the 
Commonv/ealth 
Rank 


Avail yourself of the advantages 
of an advance 


MORTGAGE BANK 
DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

domioppealtl) lank of Bustralia 

0 Loans to 20 years at Exceeding 20 years with maximum period 

of 41 years — 

0 Fixed rate of interest for whole period of loan. 

• Right of repayment of any part at any time. 

# Fixed annual commitments. 

EXAMPLE — Advance ... £2,000. Term ... 20 years. 

Half Yearly Repayment ... £74. 

This will COMPLETELY repay the loan at the end of 20 years 
and leave the property UNENCUMBERED. 



We are manufacturers of Leather Belting, 
Rawhide Belting, Pump Leathers, Harness 
Leathers, Cut Soles, etc. 


MORE ROWER FROM 
YOUR MACHINES . . ! 

Mangrovite Leather Belting is the ideal 
Belting for all your farm machinery. 
Made of specially selected Ox Hides, 
it is exceptionally strong and flexible 
with unusually firm pulley grip and 
less stretch. 

Decrease production costs . . . increase 
production . . . specify ** Mangrovite.’* 


See your local Storekeeper or write direct for full particulars. 

(Charles Ludowici. Managing Director) 

49 YORK STREET. (WYNYARD SQUARE). SYDNEY 

r.l.phon. : BX (Ml <3 lln«) Telegram. : •• M.ngrovlte," Sydney 
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FAMOUS BRITISH ENGINES 

At Reduced P rices! 


3 h.p. Models in Air*Cooled and Water-Cooled 
types to operate on Petrol or Kerosene are 
now available from stock at reduced prices. 

Built to the highest standards of British 
Engineering, Fetter Engines are ruggedly 
constructed, easy to start, smooth running 
and compact. 

You can be sure of a FETTER 


For full particulars, contact your Local Agent 

BUZACOn-WOLSIlEY PTY. LTl. 

7-1 1 Market Street, Sydney 


Phone: MA63II 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Diuision of Marketing & Agricultural Economics 


THE EXCHANGE RATE AND THE RURAL COMMUNITY. 


ON the l^th August, 1948, the New Zealand Government announced that the New 
Zealand £1 would have parity with the English £1. Formerly £1 sterling was worth 
£1 5s. Od, in New Zealand. As a result of this sudden change there was considerable 
speculation in the Daily Press as to whether Australia would follow New Zealand's 
example. Although it does not seem likely that the Federal Government will follow 
suit tn the near future, this article discusses the impcriance of the exchange rate 
and its relation to rural incomes. 

In the first place it should he pointed out that Australia is a member of the 
International Monetary Fund — whilst New Zealand is not. Membership of this Fund 
imposes the obligation on the Australian Government to obtain approval from the 
Fund of any revaluation of currency of more than 10 per cent, (to bring the Aus- 
tralian pound to parity would involve a 20 per cent, revaluation). Assuming that, 
either with or without I.M.F. approval, Australia revalued her currency at parity 
with sterling, what effect would such a move have? 


At the present time an overseas buyer of 
£Ai 25 worth of Australian wheat or wool 
pays £ioo sterling or its equivalent in 
francs, rupees, etc. If Australia brought 
its pound to j)arity with sterling the im- 
mediate effect would be that Australian 
wheat, wool, etc., would become 20 per cent, 
more expensive in terms of sterling or other 
foreign currency. In other words, the same 
£At 25 worth of Australian exports would 
then cost £125 sterling or their equivalent, 
for the British, French, or Indian im- 
porter, whether he be a private person or 
the government of the country concerned. 

Such a rise in price would normally lead 
to a decline in the quantity of goods other 
countries would want to buy from Australia 
for two reasons: 

I. They would turn for their supply of 
primary products to our competitors — such 


as Argentina. Canada, U.S.A. etc., wdiose 
prices would not have increased. 

2. Where Australia produces a substantial 
portion of the total supply of one particular 
commodity, such as, for instance, Merino 
wool, other countries would not l)c able to 
switch their i)urchases to other suppliers. 
-Hut the increased price in terms of their 
own currency, would act as a deterrent, so 
that they w'ould use less wool and maybe 
more .synthetic fibres. 

Both these forces would operate in nor- 
mal times to reduce the prices of those 
rural products wdiich we export. However, 
at the present lime three factors operate 
wdiich would soften any such tendency of 
export prices to decline as a result of re- 
valuation of the Australian pound. 

In the first place a large proportion of 
our exports has been sold under long term 
contracts to the British Government (e.g.. 
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butter, eggs, etc.), and the prices Australia 
will receive have been fixed in lcx:al cur- 
rency ; so that the British Government 
would be forced to pay higher prices if 
Australia appreciated her currency, but the 
return to Australia in terms of Australian 
currency will remain fixed for the duration 
of the respective contracts. Secondly, there 
are some commodities for which a world 
price does not exist at present, e.g., wheat, 
and in many cases Australia’s exports of 
such commodities (e.g., wheat and butter) 
are sold to Great Britain at prices below 
those charged by other countries (e.g., 
Argentina, Denmark). Thirdly, Australian 
exports are, at tlie moment, in great de- 
mand, i.e., we are facing a seller’s market, 
and it is possible that other countries would 
be willing to pay even higher prices for our 
products than they have in the immediate 
past. 

However, there can be little doubt that 
any action to bring the Australian pound 
back to parity will reduce ]u*iccs which local 
farmers and graziers receive on the export 
market. In the case of those commodities 
where long term contracts exist, or where 
products are sold at lower prices than those 
charged by our competitors, this decline 
may not make itself felt for some time. 

Revaluation should not, however, be con- 
demned out of hand by the rural com- 
munity because it will tend to reduce ex- 
port prices and thus farm income. There 


arc several other effects which have to be 
considered. Revaluation would reduce 
prices of all our imports by 25 per cent. 
This would lead to a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the retail price of cars, petrol, im- 
ported machinery, textiles, etc. The rural 
community would gain to a certain extent 
by these lower prices, which would help to* 
counteract the inflationary tendencies which 
are such a marked feature of our economy 
at the moment. Conceivably also, since in- 
terest charges on overseas loans would be 
decreased by 20 per cent., the savings 
so made might be reflected in taxation 
reductions. 

From a long term point of view, our 
competitive position relative to other coun- 
tries would be strengthened because land 
values in Australia would not increase as 
much as they would if the Australian pound 
was not brought back to parity. Hence, 
costs of production of primary products 
would be likely to remain at a lower level. 

It can be seen, therefore, tliat this issue 
cannot be judged solely from the point of 
view of its short-term effects on rural in- 
comes, but that several other factors enter 
which may be of equal importance to the 
rural community. Ultimately the ciuestion 
of the advisability of altering our exchange 
rate must, of course, be decided on the 
effects it may be expected to have on the 
Australian economy as a whole. — F. 1 1 , 
Grukn, Economics Research Officer. 


JUTE BAGS SUPPLY PROBLEMS. 

AUSTRALIAN primary producers have experienced great difficulty in recent years in 
securing adequate supplies of bags to be used in the transportation of their products. 
However^ the problem has not been merely a local one, because bag shortages are world- 
wide. Almost all agricultural and other commodities are bagged at some stage of their 
production, and are put in bags made of jute which is one of the chief fibres in world 
trade. The bulk of the world jute crop b grown in India, which ordinarily produces .suffi- 
cient quantities to meet world demand. However, Indian output has been restricted since 
1941, and in 1946 it was further curtailed in order to transfer jute areas to much needed 
food crops. As a result the fibre b currently in short supply. 


The following table shows the relative 
importance of India in the world production 
of jute. 

Commercial production of jute outside 
India has been confined to Formosa, Indo- 
China, Iran and Japan. 
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In addition to being the world centre of 
jute production, India is also by far the 
most important jute manufacturing area, 
and commercially accounts for more than 
half world consumption of raw jute. Jute 
occupies an important position in India’s 
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export trade. The export of raw jute and 
jute manufactures from India has been 
subject to control since the outbreak of 
World War II. 


Jute Fibre: Relative Jmportanee of India 
in World Production. 


Period 

WV)rkl 

I Tod action 

India’s 
share in 
World 
Production 

1934/35-i 938/3<) (average) 

( 1,000 Met- 
ric Tons) 
1,510 

(Per cent.) 
99 

l939/4o-i943/4t (average) 

L635 

99 

1944/45 

1,150 

98 

1945/49 

1.475 

98 

1949/7 

1.035 

97 


The outlook in jute and jute manutac- 
tures lias become more uncertain as a result 
of the partition of India into the new 
Dominions of India and i’akistan. Raw 
jute resources are now concentrated 
in the Dominion of l\akistan. h 2 ast- 
ern Pakistan, which was constituted 
lari^ely from northern and eastern Ben- 
.s>[al, now includes within these borders 
the i)rincipal jute-^ rowing- rej^Pms of the 
world. Western Bengal, incluclin^ Calcutta, 
wliich is the world centre of jute manufac- 
turing^ and export, is a part of the Indian 
Union, 'fliis concentration of raw jute re- 
sources in the Dominion of Paki.stan is 
evidenced in official crop estimates which 
show that more than three quarters of the 
total area planted to jute in 1947 is located 
in l^astern Pakistan and that four-tifths of 
the total production is expected to come 
from this region. 

In contrast to this distribution of raw 
jute resources, the jute mill industry and 
most of the hydraulic presses used in bal- 
ing jute fibre for export are located in the 
Dominion of India, mostly around Calcutta. 
Most of the crop comes into the Calcutta 
markets, and only a small proportion is con- 
sumed in the local villages. Owing to the 
drastic restriction of jute acreage in Bengal 
in 1946 the Indian jute crop for 1946-47 
was only just over half pre-war average. 
Although the 1947-4^^ crop was expected to 
be about one and one half times that of 1946- 
47, receivals in Calcutta have been much 
smaller than expected, due mainly to the 


apparent over-taxing of rail and transport 
facilities in the transfer of population and 
property betw^een the new Dominions. 

1'rade in jute has suffered a further set- 
back as a result of the difference between 
India and Pakistan on the sharing of jute 
export “revenues.” Before the partition- 
ing, export taxes on jute fibre were collec- 
ted at the port of exit, usually Calcutta, and 
two-thirds of the revenue was distributed 
among the jute-growing provinces. Since 
])artitioning India and Pakistan have dis- 
agreed over the sharing of taxes on jute 
exports which have continued to move 
through Calcutta. 

In November, 1947, Pakistan instituted 
its own tax on jute, which was levied on 
jute fibre moving across Pakistan's land 
frontiers. Following the successful conclu- 
sion by India and I'akistan of far-reaching 
economic agreements last December, it 
seemed that the jute tax problem might be 
solved. Tlowe\er, in late December the 
(iovernment of India decided to retaliate, 
after l^akistan's imj)osition of an export 
tax, and (U‘cided to treat Ikakistan as foreign 
territory for the purpose of levying cus- 
toms duty on the export of raw jute and 
jute manufactures from India to Pakistan. 
In a notification dated 27th February, 1948, 
the (iovernment of India indicated that its 
decision would take effect from loth March, 
1948. 

h'urther difficulties have occurred in the 
division between India and Pakistan of 
foreign exchange receipts from trade in 
jute, particularly dollars from the United 
States. 

In view of the urgent need for agricul- 
tural bagging it is hoped that an early agree- 
ment can be reached between the two 
Dominions on these problems of jute pro- 
duction and distribution, seeing that the 
jute economy of each Dominion is so com- 
pletely dependent on that of its neighbour. 
Production costs of Australian products for 
which bags arc used will be materially 
affected by the outcome of negotiations on 
these seemingly remote disarrangements in 
trade. — J. B. Mayne, Economics Research 
(Officer. 
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PREPARING A FARM BUDGET. 

LAST month the subject of farm budgeting was discussed and some of the ways in 
which a farmer might gain considerable financial advantage by regularly preparing a 
budget Were set out. This month it is intended outlining the steps which should be taken 
in the actual preparation of the budget. 


The process of farm budgeting is divided 
into two distinct stages, viz.» the physical 
budget and, second, the tinancial budget. 
It is, of course, the financial budget in 
which the farmer is ultimately interested. 
However, it is impossible to prepare a fin- 
ancial budget without first preparing a 
physical budget. 

STEPS IN PREPARING A FARM BUDGET. 

The Physical Budget. 

The First Step. 

It is necessary to draw up a tentative 
production plan for the farm, indicating 
the number of acres of each crop which are 
to be raised, and the number of head of 
each kind of livestock which are to be 
kept. The number of livestock chosen is 
determined by the known carrying capacity 
of the farm and a general idea of the 
amount of the supplementary feed which 
will be available. 

This is known as a crop and livestock 
production programme. Where alternative 
plans are being considered several alterna- 
tive crop and livestock production pro- 
grammes will have to be drawn up for a 
period in advance. This period is usually 
a year and it is desirable, so far as . is pos- 
sible, that the budget should be prepared 
before the actual production programme is 
put under way. With crops, plans for the 
next season are usually made just after the 
previous crop has been harvested, and Janu- 
ary, therefore, is probably the best month in 
which to prepare a budget on wheat farms, 
although, of course, in some areas tenta- 
tive plans must be made much earlier if 
fallowing is practised. So far as livestock 
are concerned, the length of the gestation 
period affects the time at which plans should 
be made and, in mixed farming, the time' 
of the year in which it is desirable to pre- 
pare a budget must be determined by the 
particular circumstances in the district con- 
cerned. 

The Second Step. 

The total production of each crop and 
each kind of livestock should be estimated, 
assuming normal yields. 
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The Third Step. 

The amount of each of these products 
which will remain for sale after various 
amounts have been allocated for farm use 
and for household use should be calculated. 

The Financial Budget. 

The Fourth Step. 

An estimate is made of the prices which 
are likely to be obtained for the various pro- 
ducts when sold, and from these a calcula- 
tion of cash receipts is made. To the sum 
of these receipts, any income likely to be 
obtained for work done off the farm is 
added to give an estimate of total returns. 

The Final Step. 

Finally, it is necessary to make a series of 
estimates of the expenses (both direct and 
general farm expenses) likely to be incur- 
red in following out the programme out- 
lined. The total of these costs is subtracted 
from the total receipts to give an estimate 
of the probable net return. 

Cash Costs and Receipts Only. 

It should be noted that, in budgeting, 
generally only cash expenses and cash re- 
ceipts are taken into consideration. What 
are termed “overhead expenses’" — and these 
include such items as depreciation, inter- 
est and insurance, family labour and various 
other items which do not fluctuate to any 
extent from year to year, and which also 
would not fluctuate very greatly irrespective 
of the crop and livestock programme car- 
ried on — are not taken into account. Al- 
though such overhead expenses often com- 
prise a large proportion of total expenses, 
there is no necessity to take them into ac- 
count in budgeting unless a major change 
in the farming system or the purchase or 
renting of additional land is contemplated. 

Soarcet of Informatioii. 

Any budget is only as accurate as the 
information on which it is built, and it is, 
therefore, most important to obtain the 
most reliable information available on 
which to base estimates of yields, 
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Here’s A Hand 

The message it holds is brimful 
of wisdom for sheep owners 

SYDNEY and NEWCASTLE 



The firm’s work in marketing the clip stands up to all tests. Capable, well equipped 
with knowledge of the trade and ability to use it on clients’ behalf, Winchcombe Carson’s 
services as wool brokers are a sound safeguard for growers. 


Write : 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
10 Watt Street, Newcastle 

And at Yass, Harden, Armidale, Orange, Forbes, Bourke, Coonamble 



AMPLITE 

FARM LIGHTING UNITS 

12 VOLT or 32 VOLT 

m0% ^ PACKED F.O.R. 

SYDNEY 

(Batteries and Installation extra) 


300 • 320 watt Generator 
1 h»p. Petrol Engine 
Reliable Operation 
Economical to Run 


Full Particulars from 
Sole New South Wales Distributor 

RICHARD NOBLE 

DE MESTRE PLACE, SYDNEY 
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A Cooper Lighting Plant makes life easier and happier for all . . . it brings you power 
for lighting, ironing, cleaning, washing • • . all the comforts that only electric power can 
bring. The Cooper Lighting Plant is truly “the centre of home comfort.” 

Cooper*8 exclusive shunt and compound winding enables appliances which use a large 
amount of current to he run direct from the generator^ thus saving the batteries. 

Available from 32'Volt bOOuHstt to 110-voU 2,000 watt models, 

_ Send for full details and illnslrated literature* 

UBHTING PLANTS 

COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTD., P.o. sox 39. mascot. 

tl4.FP.7K. 
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A TYPICAL FARM BUDGET.* 


This table iUustrMes the way in which a budget may be drawn up 
for a small mixed farm. 


Crops 

Acres 

Unit 

Exacted 

Production 

Amount to be used for 

Farm Receipts 

Farm Expenses 

Value 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Feed 

Seed 

Re- 

serve 

Hou«e 

hold 

Amt 

for 

sale 

Price 

Value 

Item 

‘Oats for grazing . . . 

Oats for hay 

Potatoes 

Millet for grazing 

Temporary pasture 

Improved pasture 

Natural pasture ... 

12 

3^ 

ton 

i 

9 

9 






£ 

Crop expenses : 

Seed ... 

Fertiliser 

Other supplies 

Livestock expenses : 

Purchase of feed 

Shearing 

Veterinary expenses . . . 

Other expenses 

General expenses : 

Hired labour 

Petrol, oil, etc. 

Machinery repairs 

Building and fence 
repairs 

Rates 

Insurance 

Livestock purchases . . . 

Marketing expenses ... 

Other general expenses 

£ 

49 

148 

107 

184 

34 

14 

52 

640 

37 

64 

41 

18 

29 

187 

99 

35 

ton 


45 

10 


10 


25 

£7 

T^75 

lO 

cwt 


8:0 

30 

15 


IC 

735 

1 6s. 

588 

4 











8 











lOO 











220 























Livestock and Livestock 
Products. 

Head 

Unit 

Ex pi 

jcted 

— 

■Mil* 

Am 

use 

HoUii 





Production 

P'f, (Total 
head | 

Estimated 

Deaths 

ount 
d in 
ehold 








Horses 

Dairy Cows 

Milk 

Butter 

Calves 

Cull cows . . . 

Steers 

Other dairy 
stock 

Sheep 

Wool 

Lambs 

Skins 

Pigs 

Baconers . . . 

Other farm income 

6 











12 










gal 


450 


45« 





lb 

300 

3600 


320 

3280 

r/ii 

314 




12 






3 





3 

£^5 

45 

5 





I 

4 


72 










500 




10 

40 

50 

£ 3 ] 

150 


lb 

10 

5000 



5000 

50(i. 

1042 

Total expenses 

1738 




340 



340 


680 

i 1 








10 

Total receipts 

Total expenses 

3226 

1738 

3 


- 









2 2 


2 

20 

£li 

150 










Total 

receipts 

£ 

3226 

Net income 

1488 


‘('(The figures used in this table are lor purposes of illustration only and under no circumstances should they to be assumed 

to be forecasts of probable future prices. 
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cost and probable prices in the fut- 
ure. Information regarding yields and 
costs can best be obtained by the farmer 
himself from his own records, kept over 
a period of years. Where such records are 
not available, particular care should be taken 
to ensure that yields are not over-estimated 
or that costs are not written down to an 
unduly low figure. 

The question of future prices is a far 
more difficult one, and for information re- 
garding prices, farmers must rely to a large 
extent on official information published by 
State Departments of Agriculture and by 
Commonwealth instrumentalities such as the 


Commonwealth Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which will, in the near future,, 
be publishing regular market outlook state- 
ments with a view to providing farmers 
with the latest information regarding pro- 
duction and market prospects for all major 
primary products. 

A Typical Farm Budget. 

The table accompanying this article illus- 
trates a typical farm budget for a small 
mixed farm. A careful study of this sample 
budget should enable the farmer to draw 
up a budget for his own business irrespec- 
tive of his type of farming. 


Spray Grape Vines Now. 

Af an Insurance Against Downy MOdew. 


Last season was a particularly bad one in New 
South Wales for downy mildew disease of grape 
vines. Some growers were caught napping and 
others gambled on the weather conditions — and 
lost. Steps should be taken now to ensure that 
last year’s heavy losses are not repeated this 
season. 

Prior to last year we had a fairly long run of 
seasons free from this disease and there was, 
therefore, unfortunately, an inclination on the 
part of some growers to take risks. From a busi- 
ness point alone, this was bad policy as grape 
prices — particularly those for wine grapes — have 
been high. 

Loss of crop through neglect of spraying . means 
a serious monetary loss and vine growers would 
be well advised to apply Bordeaux spray early 
this season, even though the weather may appear 
to be dry. Even if downy mildew does not make 
an appearance, it is considered foolish and bad 
business practice to take the risk of being un- 
prepared. 

Not only is there a risk of losing a crop or 
part of a crop, but downy mildew attacks also 
interfere with the proper ripening of the grapes 
and consequently the quality of wine made from 
grapes — as well as seriously affecting the ripening 


of the vine wood which can mean the loss of croi> 
the following year. 

I have seen one vineyard where spraying was 
neglected last season in which the vines will die* 
from downy mildew attack. In another instance 
the crop was a complete loss with the wood very 
badly affected; very little good wood could be 
found on the vines at pruning time. Some vines 
may die and it is definite that little crop will be 
picked in the 1949 season. 

Growers must realise that, should weather con- 
ditions this season prove favourable for downy 
mildew development, the disease will be very 
active early, as the over-wintering spores will be 
numerous after last year’s outbreak. 

Early spraying gives the vines some protection,, 
since the inside foliage and growth is covered with 
spray. Later, as the growth becomes thicker and 
heavier, it is difficult to cover the inside growth 
satisfactorily. 

Start spraying early, and follow up as the 
growth increases, is sound advice. If the summer 
proves wet, spray frequently and the strength of 
the Bordeaux mixture can be increased. If spray 
material is not already on hand, order it now 
and also have the machines in good order so that 
the work can be undertaken at a moment’s notice. 
— H. L. Manuel, Viticultural Expert. 


Stem Rust of Wlwat- 

Adaowfedgementi. 

Grateftil acknowledgement is made of the 
co-operation and assistance given by the 
following District Agronomists in the assess- 
ment of stem rust losses during the 1947-48 
wheat season: — ^Messrs. F. Autry Hall, 


continued from page 514. 

J. G. Ballantyne, Q, C. Barlett, E. 
Bowmaker, J. W. Boyle, H. A. Grantham,. 
L. W. McLennan, R. C. Madsen, F. C. 
Morris, J. A. O’Reilly, T. S. Rudkin, R. W. 
Shelley, W. R, Watkins, H. A. W. Wood- 
ward and F. York. 
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PETROL and 
KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


The ideal engines for general farm use. Smooth, 
easy running at all speeds. They give you all 
those things you want in an Engine— Low First 
Cost — Low Operating Costs — Long Life. All 
H.V. Engines are totally enclosed and dust- 
proof. keeping the oil always clean. 

Other ** My.** Lines include: — Shearing Machinery, Milking 
Machinery, Home Lighting Plants, Diesel Engines. Orchard 
Sprays, Irrigation Plants, Sawbenches. 


MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

Manufacturers, Engineers, Machinery Merchants 
Epsom Road, Rosebery, N.S.W. 



relephonc: 1201 


Tttl«framt: **Virtu«»** Sydney 


GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEED 


K.Z. Contract grown PEA SEED (New season’s) varieties, Greenfeast, Richard Seddon, 
Stratagem, Yorkshire Hero, Little Marvel, Telephone Peas. 

BEAN Owing to flood conditions about harvest time, crops are giving very limited 

returns and it will be impossible to supply our many customers. Send your enquiries and we 
will advise whether your requirements can be supplied. 

SPRING CROP SEED — During this month we expea our Spring Crop seed to arrive and 
would remind growers that we have catered for their requirements of MAIZE varieties; 
Fitzroy, Early Learning, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Golden Superb, Hickory King and Giant White; 
also Japanese Millet, Sudan and Saccaline. 

SEED POTATOES --(In any quantity), vaiieties: Govt. Certified Faaor or Up-to-Date. 

We stock Vegetable and Flower seeds of every description 
and invite your enquiries 


E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 
PiwBe: HA5769. MA2623 


E. J. EGGINS PTY. LTD. 

Carrington Street, Lismore 
Phone : 621 (3 lines) 


The firm with City and Country facilities providing a Service for the Man on the Land 
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For Ample humus, moisture conservation, aeration and vital soil 
health, fit a Howard Rotary Hoe. One operation in grass*thistles feet 



YORK MOTORS PTY. LTO. 

(Ine, In Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
36.40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352, G.P.O. Phone LA 5081 

(Vktt MITTAGONG Inn Centenary Celebntlant, October t(t<4tft) 
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^^Catface’’ Tomatoes Should Not Be Marketed. 


Many complaints have been received in the mar- 
kets in recent years of the practice of marketing 
what are known as “cat face” tomatoes. 

These fruits arc malformed by having a depres- 
sion in the blossom end of the tomato resembling 
the mouth portion of a cat's face, often with 
one or more projections showing from within. 

Generally this type of fruit is divided into seg- 
ments, and ripening of the individual portions 
occurs at different times. Tomatoes are often 
found in the Markets with one of these segments 
breaking down, while the balance are only partly 
coloured. Seldom does even ripening of such 
fruit occur. As a consequence consumers suffer 
considerable loss by having to cut off and waste 
portions of the fruits — and consignments con- 
taining such fruits are avoided or bring reduced 
prices. 

The “catface” condition is caused by faulty 
fertilisation of the tomato flower, and is most 
common in cold seasons when poor conditions 
for pollination prevail, and in the Chinese varieties 
— ^particularly Rouge de Marmande. It is there- 
fore likely to be prevalent this season. 

It is in growers' own interests that they refrain 
from including “catface" tomatoes in their good 
lines.— L. T. Bilbr, Senior Inspector of Markets. 




Departmental Appointments. 


Thf Minister for Agriculture (Hon. E. H. 
Graham, M.L.A.) has announced the appointments 
of Mr. S. C. Hodgson, H.D.A., Manager of 
Wagga Experiment Farm, to the position of 
Assistant Manager of the Government Grain 
Elevators; and Mr. B. Doman, B.Sc.Agr., 
H.D.A., at present Lecturer in Agriculture at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, as Manager 
of Wagga Experiment Farm. 

Mr. Hodgson, who gained his H.D.A. with 
Honours in 1925, joined the Department in 1927 
and served in many districts. He joined the 
second A.I.F. in 1942 but was withdrawn for 
.‘Special duties with the Commonwealth Controller 
of Defence Foodstuffs until 1945- From then until 
3947 he served as First Assistant to the Common- 
wealth Director-General of Agriculture, and then 


returned to this Department to manage Wagga 
Experiment Farm. 

“Like Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Doman also has had 
a very wide and successful career in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” .said Mr. Graham. After 
graduating at Sydney University, Mr. Doman wa^ 
stationed at (Towra and Temora Etxperiment 
Farms before being posted to Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College. From IQ42 to 1946, he served 
in the second A.T.F. Mr. (Graham said that Mr. 
Doman had both the types of broad agricultural 
experience essential to enable him to assume the 
responsibility of managing Wagga Experiment 
Farm which, at the present time, was catering 
for the training of students for agricultural 
careers. 


Although there is always some risk of an 
uneven stand by planting cut potato seed, because 
of rotting of the seed piece, the risk is not very 
great when planting is carried out in a well- 


prepared moist soil during the cooler months ; thus 
cut seed may be safely used for the early crop. It 
is important, however, that the seed sets should 
not be too small. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Sbcsetaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows r 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Albury October 12, 13, 14 

Kyogle October 13, 14 

Cootamundra (D. H. Boyd) October IS, 16 

Lismore National October 19, 20, 21 

Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) .... October, 22, 23 

Alstonville October 27, 28 

Murwillumbah November 3, 4 

Mullumbimby November 10, ii 

Bangalow November t/, 18 

Nimbin November 24, 25 


Albion Park . . . • January 14, 15 

Dapto January 21, 22 

lithgow February 4, 5 

Liverpool • February 5, 6 

Bjoddenham February ii, 12 

Paterson February lu 12 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doust). February 16, 17 

Tcnterfield February 17, 18, 19 

Gunning February 18, 19 

Wyong (F. Akhurst) February 18, 19 

Newcastle (P. Legoe) February 23 to 26 

Guyra February 25, 26 

St. Ives February 25, 26 

Yass February 25, 26 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) ... March i, 2 

Wialcha March i, 2 

West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) .... March 2-5 

Glen Innes March 3, 4, 5 

Comboyne (W. R. Cooke) March 4, 5 

Penrith March 4, 5 


Queanbeyan March 4, 5 

Uralla March 4, 5 

Tumbarumba (Mrs, U. M. O'Shea) . . March 8 , 9 

Braidwood March 11, 12 

Blacktown March ii, 12 

Burrowa March ii, 12 

Cessnock March ii, 12 

Inverell March ii, 12 

Armidale March 17, 18, 19 

Crook well March 17, 18, 19 

Barraba March 18, 19 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) .. March 18, 19 

Gresford March 18, 19 

Parramatta March 18, 19 

Warialda • March 22, 23 

Taralga March 24, 25 

A.C.T March 25, 26 

Bingara March 25, 26 

Castle Hill March 25, 26 

Dungog March 25, 26 

Manilla March 25, 26 

Muswellbrook March 29, 30 

Tamworth March 29, 30, 31 

Camden (G. V. Sidman).. March 31, April i, 2 

Goulburn March 31, April i, 2 

Quirindi April i, 2 

Sydney Royal April 9 to 19 

Gunnedah April 26, 27, 28 

Boggabri April 29i 3o 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 30 

Narrabri May 5, 6 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon), 

T. J. Cambridge May 5, 6, 7 


Approved Vegetable Seed — October, 1948. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
veg^bles will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gasette were published in the Novem- 
t>er, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these new conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

VariatiM LialaL 

Cauliflower-- 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A — E. A. Sharp, no Ck)rdon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

All Year Round^E. A. Sharp, no Gordon- 
avenue, Hamiltoh. 

Ha^wkesbury Solid White--E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hatnitioit. 

rnjkmm M2 


Varietias Listadr— continued. 
Hawkesbury Solid White — ^Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 

Shorts — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm. 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe — C. J. Rowcliff, 
Old Dubbo-rOad, Dubbo. 

Pumpkin — 

Queensland Blue — R. C. Morandini, Box 74, 
Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Pearson (Moscow) — H, P. Richards, “Sove- 
reignton," TenterfielcL 

Break o* Day — H. P. Richards, '^Sovereignton,*' 
Tcnterfield. 
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ErJ^USH CLIFFORD 

TILLER 


1 In 16" or 22" widths 

^ ^ powered by a J.A.P. 

4-stroke fully governed 

Full particulars available from Sole Distributors 

tractor & implement CO. pty. ltd. 

<34 Harris StreU, SYDNEY 
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Spray weeds away 

with a 

BUZACOn MARINO SPRAYER 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

a 

II 
I 

I The ideal lightweight Spray Plant for weed spraying and general pest control. 

I • Powered by a 4 cycle, air cooled I h.p. Engine with strongly built pump. 

^ • Available with 40 gallon cask as Illustrated or as spray unit without barrel. 

I • Just the job for weed control work in crops, pastures, sports areas, golf links, etc. 

and 

BIIZAC0nZ,4-DWEED KILLER 

Deadly to Weeds — ^Harmless to Grasses 

• Contains 70% 2, 4-D In Powder form. 

• Packed in convenient sizes. 

• I oz. packet — makes up 4 gallons — l/7d. 

• 8 oz. container — makes up 35 gallons — 10/6d. 

Prices quoted f,o.r, Sydney 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


BUZACOTT- WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone MA63II 7.|l Market Street, Sydney 
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FRUITGROWING. 

HORMONE SPRAYS FOR APPLE CROP REGULATION. 
Some Preliminary Experiments.* 

F. T. Bowman, Ph.D., Special Fruit Research Officer; E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Officer; 

P. B. Mackenzie, Fruit Inspector; and R. B. Thomas, Fruit Inspector.! 

OVER a period of years there hat been increasing interest, among apple and pear 
growers, in sprays which regulate or thin the crop at less expense than hand-thinnii^. 
Triab conducted by the Department during the past two seasons indicate the possdiility 


of the use of hormone-type sprays for this 

Several methods of crop regulation are 
already in use. In some instances removal 
is effected by caustic sprays, particularly of 
those varieties which are not wanted in a 
general “on” year, with the object of having 
these varieties in crop in a succeeding “light” 
year. In other instances stripping of the 
fruit from the tops of trees is done for the 
beneficial effect on the remaining fruit and 
on the growth of the tree. This practice has 
been increasingly adopted over the last few 
years, and a satisfactory spray to replace 
hand removal would be highly advantageous, 
l^abour difficulties for harvesting, spraying, 
etc., have also caused growers* thoughts to 
turn to crop reduction methods. 

Again, there is no doubt that fruit thin- 
ning would be practised to a greater extent 
for its beneficial effect on the fruit, if a 
cheaper method than hand labour were 
available. In cluster varieties like Jonathan 
and Yates apples and Winter Cole pears, 
which definitely require thinning, a satisfac- 
tory spray would cheapen the costs of pro- 
duction. Thinning is also required to pro- 
mote regular production in most varieties, 
whilst it is known from experiments (to be 
discussed later) that in alternate bearing 
varieties early and drastic thinning of the 
crop is necessary to break the biennial habit. 
Practical application of this knowledge has 
awaited the advent of a satisfactory thin- 
ning spray. 

Until lately the main type of spray avail- 
able for apple and pear crop reduction was 
the caustic type, such as cresylic acid. This 

♦These tests are in early stages and any recom- 
mendations are for experimental purposes only. 

tin investigations into crop regulations over a 
period of years, the following officers actively co- 
operated; Messrs. J. D, Bryden, J. A. Holbeche, 
E. Levitt, S. A. Thornell and J. B. McGrath. 


purpose. 

“burns** the blossoms and young foliage, 
and even causes some bark and spur damage. 
Owing to its liability to cause russeting of 
the fruit this type of spray could not be 
used as a crop thinning agency. 

Hormone spraying for fruit crop regula- 
tion was first tested in New South WalesJ. 
in spring, 1946, and the results showed that 
it was obviously superior to the use of caus- 
tic type sprays as well as various wax-oiP 
emulsions that were tried. The best of the; 
last-mentioned were good thinning agentSj. 
but were very expensive and the trees were 
difficult to cover subsequently with insecti- 
cides or fungicides. It was clear from the 
first trial that the hormone spray could be 
used for crop reduction or removal without 
the damage and disadvantages of the other 
sprays. 

Owing to the heavy bloom of apples and 
pears in 1947, growers at Orange and Batlow 
evinced considerable interest in crop thin- 
ning and reduction sprays, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken to arrange large-scale trialsv 
In total about 2,000 trees were involved, 
including many varieties and trees in various 
states of vigour and health. The evidence 
from these trials is to the effect that if the 
strength of the spray is carefully regulated 
to the variety and the vigour of the tree, it 
can be used to thin fruit. Alternatively, it 
can be used at higher strengths to remove 
fruit completely from all or part of the 
tree. This means that a non-caustic spray 
has become available for entire crop removaJ 
or stripping the tops of trees or, subject to 


Jit is desired to acknowledge communications, 
dated February 1946 from Professor V. R. Gardner, 
Michigan State College and Associate Professor 
L. R. Bryant, State College of Washington, 
U.S.A., on the trial of hormone sprays for thin- 
ning in the previous spring in U.S.A. 


Fagm SZ^ 
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still further work, for thinning purposes. 
As control of the /'on-year*' crop involves 
one of these methods, this spray seems to 
offer the key to the alternate and irregular 
cropping problem in apples and pears. 

In Part I of this article the effects of the 
spray and its use for different varieties and 
trees of different vigour are described. In 
Part II the experimental bases leading to 
the use of thinning sprays for breaking the 
alternate habit are dealt with. 


Part 1.— 2, 4D As a Crop-tbinning or 
Removal Spray. 

Appiicadon and Actum of Spray* 

Producta containing 2, 4-D, made by 
various suppliers, were used during the first 
year, but in the second year Methoxone was 
used exclusively on account of its ready 
availability for large-scale testing. Meth- 
oxone is a 10 per cent, solution of Sodium 
4chloro2methylphenoxyacetate and was 
used at dilutions giving the equivalent of 
30, 60 and 90 parts per million of 2, 4-D. 

Treatment consisted of one spray, given 
either separately at full bloom or with the 
•‘'calyx" spray. 

The first action of the spray was on the 
foliage, which showed a wilted appearance 
from which complete recovery was made in 
about two to three weeks, except if the 
strength was too great for the variety. Dur- 
ing this time the blooms and young fruits 
permanently wilted, died and later dropped 
off the spur, leaving the spur leaves and new 
spur growth intact and uninjured. 

Depending on the strength used, either 
all the young fruit was thus removed or only 
a proportion was removed. In the latter 
case, giving the effect of thinning, the action 
was as follows: All the fruit from weak 
spurs was removed, leaving fruit, often 
thinned out to singles, on strong spurs. 

Where all the spurs on a tree were weak 
the spray readily removed the fruit. On the 
other hand, where most of the spurs were 
strong, even high strengths of the spray 
effected comparatively little thinning, and 
the fruit was left in clusters instead of being 
thinned to singles on the spurs. 

In rare instances the spray killed the 
w^eakest spurs, with the result, in such in- 
stances, that the tree appeared somewhat 

524 


thinly foliaged ; but this loss of weak spurs, 
which scarcely ever set fruit, was not con- 
sidered a disadvantage. 

When used too strong for the variety, 
whether apple or pear, the 2, 4-D brought 
about a permanently curled and pendulous 
or wiltea appearance of the foliage through- 
out the season. This is a typical curvature- 
producing effect of a hormone, and it is 
of interest that crop removal or reduction 
can be obtained with strengths that do not 
induce these effects permanently. Abnor- 
mal fan-like leaves readily developed on 
certain varieties, such as Delicious and 
Crofton, at excessive spray strengths. In 
several varieties also the fruit that should 
drop adhered as mummies, as occurs natur- 
ally with the variety Cleopatra. 

Results. 

The detailed effects of various strengths 
on different varieties is given later (see pa^ 
526. It is first necessary to point out in 
general the advantages and disadvantages 
of the 2, 4-D spray, with reference to the 
varieties Jonathan, Granny wSmith, Delicious 
and Democrat on which it has been tested 
most. 

2, 4-D was found to be superior to any of 
the material tested in the past for blossom 
thinning or removing. As a crop removal 
agency it was highly efficient at suitable 
stren^hs, except for a few varieties, such as 
Jonathan. The defruiting strengths did 
not cause damage to the rest of the tree. 
Where it was used for spraying fruit off the 
tops of Granny Smith trees, the fruit re- 
maining on the lower parts of the trees was 
undamaged and exceptionally well-grown 
and uniform in size. 

When used at weaker strengths as a crop 
thinning spray ; 2, 4-D showed the following 
advantages over sprays previously avail- 
able : — 

( 1 ) It caused no russeting or other form 
or marking on the fruit. 

(2) It did not damage the foliage. (In 
some varieties it caused the development of 
a few fan-shaped leaves, and pears were 
found to be very subject to a prolonged 
wilted appearance of the foliage.) 

(3) Unlike previously-used crop reduc- 
tion sprays, 2, 4-D does not require to be 
carefully "timed" to full bloom : it has been 
found to be effective when applied from 
earliest full bloom to "calyx" spray time. 
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(4) It was used in combination at the 
latter period with arsenate of lead or DDT 
without causing injury. Except if it should 
be thought advisable for any reason to make 
an application at full bloom, this type of 
spray, therefore, may be incorporated in the 
'xalyx^' spray, thus avoiding the cost of an 
extra spraying operation. 

(5) It is cheap; using Methoxone, the 
cost of the material approximated J^d. per 
tree. Thinning by hand is always a labour- 
consuming and expensive operation even 
when labour is available. This spray holds 
promise of bringing to the grower the ad- 
vantages of thinning at negligible cost. 

Effects noted on the thinned trees in vari- 
ous instances were: improved size, more 
uniform size and improved colour of col- 
oured varieties, particularly Delicious. In 
several instances a most obvious effect was 
the elimination of limb breakages. Thin- 
ning effected by the sprays applied in 1946 
promoted blossoming in 1947. This aspect 
will be more fully dealt with in Part 1 1 of 
this article. 

Precautbiu are Necessary. 

The chief disadvantages are connected 
with the specific nature of the strengths to 
use for different varieties and vigour of 
trees. This means that growers must carry 
out a certain amount of experimental work 
on their own account to find out suitable 
strengths for their particular trees. The 
particulars given in the table, “Strengths 
for Different Varieties,^' page 526, will, 
however, afford a useful guide. 

Causes of VariabOity in Efficiency. 

The pre-harvest or stop-drop hormone 
sprays were immediately successful because 
of their general suitability for trees in 
different degrees of health and vigour, for 
different varieties and generally for applica- 
tion over a wide range of conditions. Hor- 
mone thinning sprays, on the other hand, do 
not promise to be of such sweeping applica- 
tion. At first it appeared that the results 
were too variable for general application as 
a fruit thinning spray. However, closer 
analyses of the effects showed that the 
variability had been brought about by four 
main factors: — 

I. Variety , — Some varieties were ex- 
tremely easy to thin or defruit, whilst others 
were difficult even to thin by the spray. 


This is related to strengths used, and is dealt 
with under the heading on “Strengths for 
Different Varieties.” ^ 

2. Vigour of Tree , — For any particular 
variety, trees of poor vigour were more 
easily thinned than vigorous trees. The 
state of the spurs rather than of the laterals 
appeared to give the clue to this effect.. The 
strong-spurred type of tree was more diffi- 
cult to thin than trees with many weak spurs. 
The long-pruned type of tree, having in 
reality weak spurs, was very easily stripped 
of its fruit. 

This effect of the spray which follows^ 
from its observed action, already discussed, 
in defruiting weak spurs much more readilj 
than strong spurs, will prove the most difir- 
cult to handle in the future use of the spray, 
first because the dose for a variety will 
depend upon the grower’s assessment of the 
vigour of his trees, and, second, because 
the dose will need to be varied during the 
spraying operation according to the tree-to- 
tree variations that naturally occur in 
orchards. 

3. Strength , — Like pre-harvest hormone 
sprays, 2, 4-D was used in dilute concentra- 
tions, viz.: — 

30 parts per million ($♦ fluid oz. of Methoxone 
per 100 gallons) ; 

60 parts per million (lo fluid oz. of Methoxone 
per 100 gallons) ; 

90 parts per million (15 fluid oz. of Methoxone 
per 100 gallons). 

The strength of the spray must be regu- 
lated to the variety and vigour of the tree. 
Pears and a group of sensitive apple varie- 
ties, will doubtless require lower strengths. 

4. Thoroughness of Spraying , — Variation 
was brought about by the thoroughness of 
spraying. Being a hormone, 2, 4-D'is ab- 
sorbed by the tree and transported within 
the tree in the sap, bringing about its effects 
internally. Light spraying evidently 
amounted to a reduction of the dose, and 
heavy spraying, up to the point where exces- 
sive amounts ran off the tree, amounted to 
an increase of the dose given to the tree. 
The discussion on strengths which follows 
is based on the thoroughness of spraying* 
required for the “calyx” codling moth spray. 

♦ The precise figure is 4.8 fluid oz. 


Pagm MS 
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Spray Strmgdu tor Voiktiot. 

The effect of the strengths at which the spray was used on varieties is summarised 
below. The varieties are arranged in their order of increasing sensitiveness to the 
spray. 


VatioCy, 

Spray 

Strength. 

Remarks. 

Variety. 

Spray 

strength. 

Remarks. 

Applet.— 

Jonathan 

Granny Smith ... 

90 p.p.m. 

*60 p.p.m. 

50 p.p.m. 

qo p.p.m. 

Thinned strong trees; over- 
thinned some weak trees. 

Thinned fruit in most cases. 
Only slight effect on 
strong trees. 

Usually very little thinning 
effected by this strength. 

Defruited trees. In few 

Democrat 

Yates, Stayman, 
Crofton, London 
Pippin, Dougher- 
ty, Rome Beauty. 

Pears. — 

Winter Cole 

90 p.p.m. 

*60 p.p.m. 

•30 p.p.m. 

30 p.p.m. 

Thinned excessively or de- 
fruited trees. 

Gave good thinning; ex- 
cessive on weaker trees. 

Slight thinning on strong 
trees; good thinning on 
weaker trees. 

These varieties are the most 
sensitive to 2, 4>D; this 
strength defruited them 

•60 p.p.m. 

“30 p.p.m. 

cases a light crop 
remained. 

Usually thinned trees well; 
overthinned some weak 
trees. 

Slight thinning effected ; 

30 p.p.m. 

and caused distinct foliage 
effects. Further work is 
necessary to establish 
thinning strengths. 

Defruited trees but *’ wilted 

Delicious 

90 p.p.m. 

60 p.p.m. 

♦30 p.p.m. 

strong trees not affected. 

Defruited trees in most 
casesi 

Usually defruited trees or 
thinned them excessively. 
Usually thinned trees satis- 

Williams, Pack- 

•15 p.p.m. 

30 p.p.m. 

foliage. Higher strengths 
caused more or less per- 
manent ** wilting of 

foliage. 

Thinned crop well without 
serious foliage effects. 

Remarks as for Winter Cole. 


factorily ; strong trees 

only slightly thinned. 

ham’s Late, Pack- 
ham’s Triumph. 



* Strengths suggested for trial bv growers as a thinning spray; higher strength as defruiting spray. Growers wishing to try 
tiMjsprtys are advised to consult District Fruit Officers with a view to deciding upon suitable strengths for their particular trees 


Prices of Secondhand Fruit Cases. 

The New South Wales Prices Branch has furnished a schedule of prices of secondhand fruit 
cases in New South Wales, which supersedes that published on page 474 of September 
issue of the Gazette, It is as follows : 

The Schedule, 

Maximum Prices per Case — £x Store or Deliveries other than Free on Rail. 


Tyipe of Case 


Cases not reconditioned 


Sales by persons 
other than case] 
dealers 


Sales by case 
dealers 


Reconditioned oases 


Without Ud 


ISales by persons 
other than caaej 
dealers 


Sales by c< 
dealers 


With Ud 


Sales by persons 
other than easel 
dealers 


Sales by 
lease dealers 


Standard North-west bushel 
Standard Cherry — bushel . 

Half bushel grape ... 

Half boahel dump ... 
fjang temate — ^ bushel 

i bushel export pear... 
buahel export grape 
uatraUan otlshel dump 

e buahel crate 

Hananacaae 

Buport eitrus ... 

Helon crate 

Any one buahel case with bulged lid 
Any half buahel case with hinged lid 


each 

d. 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
6 


each 

d. 

7 

3 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

7 

It 


each 

d. 

6 

3 

5 

5 

5 

6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
6 


each 

d., 

9 

4 

7 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

XX 

XI 

XX 

9 


d, 

7 

7 

7 

H 

XX 

o 

o 

o 

84 

74 


each 
s. d. 


'I 


V 

9 

i?4 

I a 
Hi 
X 3 
* 3 

ii4 
X e 


Non<~Pdr eaaea aanded all over add to athedoled pfioea the following t — 
one buabet oapodty or over — x4cU each* fh) under one buahel capacity— xA each* 

-^•DiTiHair Q9 Maubthm aBo Agricultural EcoMpmuNs* 
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Yes! we have 


% 


tha original 
and un$urpa$$od 2-40 

WEED KILLER 



For large areas the 
«LO.VOU’ equip- 
ment simplifies 
application of 
WEEDONEand the 
concentrates. 
**LO«VOL'* applica- 
tion means LOW 
COST. You can treat 
one acre at an aver- 
age cost of 17/- with 
Weedar 77, or. Wee- 
done Concentrate 
57. 


Now you can spray your pawtures and 
*kill the unwanted we^s without killing 
your valuable grasses. 

Bare patches are quickly covered with 
eucculent clovers and pasture grasses to the 
satisfaction and contentment of your stock. 

WEEDONE can be applied with a spray gun 
or hand sprayer but the ** LO-VOL'* method 
as demonstrated by Dr. A. M. S. Pridham of 
Cornell University, U.$.A., Is the modern 
way. 


Ask your seed supplier, store or co-operative 
organisation for 

WEEDONE 

Available In I gal., 4 gal. and 45 gal. containers 

For further information write to 

LANE’S PTY. LTD. 

69 Abercrombie Street, Sydney 



BOBAX AMD BOBIG ACID 


Consult your ofiSicial agricultural advisers for 
the best means of preventing and controlling 
internal cork in apples and kindred diseases of 
brassicas or other cultivated crops. 

PLEASE ADDRESS ENQUIRIES TO YOUR NEAREST AGENT 

Sydnvy Swift & Company Pt>. Ltd., 26-30 Clarence, or Potter & Birics Pty. Ltd., 15 Grosvenor 

Melbourne Swift & Company Pty. Ltd,, 241 William, or W, H. MacLennan Pty. Ltd., 499 Little Collins 
Brisbane .... Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 63-71 Eagle, or H*. M. Russell & Co. Pty. Ltd., cnr. Eagle & Charlotte 

Perth Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 14 Queen 

Adelaide Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 141 Rundle 

Wellington. NX Swift & Company Pty. Ltd., 22 Customs House Quay 
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PROTECT YOUR FRUIT CROP 
with'. . . 


""'T^IACK spot] 

I OF PEAR t 

I “Black Spot" or “Scab** I 
I of Pear oausod by tha I 
V funoui Vonturia pirina. W 




SPBAT CALENDAB ... October 

D6CIDUOUS 

AppU Leaf Hopper (Canary Fly, Jassid). Spray with 
Neptune Black Leaf 40 plus Neptune White Spraying Oil 
as a spreader at first signs of adults. 

Red Spider and Mites. Spray with Neptune White 
Spraying Oil. This may be combined with Neptune 
Arsenate of Lead spray. 

Codling Moth. Use a Calyx spray of Neptune Arsenate 
of Lead plus Neptune White Spraying Oil. 

Woolly Aphid. Spray with Neptune Black Leaf 40 plus 
Neptune White Spraying Oil. This may be combined 
with Arsenate of Lead sprays. 

Black Spot, Apple. Spray with Neptune Lime Sulphur 
Solution. 

Black Spot, Pear. Consult our technical service or 
Government Field OfRcer for programme. 

Black Cherry Aphid, Green and Black Peach Aphid. 
Spray with Neptune Black Leaf 40 plus Neptune White 
Spraying Oil as a spreader. 



NEPTUNE 


D.D.T. DISPERSIBLE 
POWDER 


for effective control of deciduous 
and citrus posts. 

Active ingredient 40% p.p.i. D.D.T. 
Contains special spreader and sticker 


Order Neptune Sprays 

NEPTUNE WHITE SPRAYING OIL frOm VflUr 

BLACK LEAF 40 NEPTUNE ARSENATE OF LEAD ' 

NEPTUNE D.D.T. DISPERSIBLE POWDER Local NEPTUNE AGENT 

PIRMSTEM — prevents pre-harvest drop 


NEPTUNE OIL GO. PTY. LTD. (incorporated in N.S.W.) 

OLOEST ESTAOUSHED MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS OF SPRATINO OILS IN AUSTRALIA 




POWDERY MILDEWS. 

THIS group of fungous parasites is most active during the summer and autumn months. 

A wide range of plants, including vegetables, ornamentals, fruit trees and vines, are 
subject to attack, but as a rule each race or strain of the powdery mildew fungus b 
restricted in its attacks to a particular host, or group of related hosts. One strain, 
for example, attacks peas, another roses, a third marrows, pumpkins, sunashes and 
melons, and so on. 

Symptoms. Unlike most leaf -attacking fungi, which 

The first signs of the diseases are the require humid conditions for their develop- 

appearance of small, white, circular patches ment, the powdery mildews are able to 
on young stems and leaves. These increase flourish under quite dry conditions. Nightly 

in size, often running together, to cover dews provide sufficient moisture to allow 

extensive areas of leaf surface, and become infection to spread, 
powdery or mealy owing to the production 

of masses of spores which disseminate the The fungus is, in most cases, almost 
disease to the young foliage as it is formed. entirely external, developing a mass of 
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Powd«ry Mild«w of th« Roto. 


fungous threads and spores on the surface 
of leaves and young green stems. Small 
peg-like processes are sent down into the 
surface cells of the host, and by means of 
these the fungus extracts the necessary food 
material. Considerable distortion, and re- 
duction in leaf size, can be caused, with 
consequent effect on the flower and crop 
production. 

Because of the nature of its growth, the 
presence of powdery mildew on the surface 
of a leaf greatly increases the rate at which 
water is evaporated from the plant surfaces. 

Control 

With powdery mildews as with most other 
plant diseases prevention is better than cure, 
and often considerable damage may be done 
before the disease can be detected. 

Plants subject to powdery mildew should 
be dusted regularly with a dusting sulphur, 
or a mixture of hydrated lime and finely 
divided sulphur. 


Some varieties of plants need special 
treatment. Rockmelons and cucumbers are 
subject to scald if dusted with sulphur, and 
should, therefore, be sprayed at weekly inter- 
vals with Bordeaux mixture 3-4-40 instead^ 
The rockmelon variety, Powdery Mildew 
Resistant .45, shows a high degree of resis- 
tance to this disease. Related plants such 
as pumpkins and squashes may safely be 
dusted with sulphur. In the case of 
powdery mildew of apples, obviously 
affected shoots should be removed and 
burned during the winter pruning activities- 
Subsequent sulphur sprays applied for black 
spot will contribute to the control. 

Following is a list of the plants more 
commonly affected with powdery mil- 
dews : — Rockmelon, pumpkin, marrow, 
squash, cucumber, vines, apple, pawpaw, 
rose, delphinium, hydrangea, sweet pea, 
Michaelmas daisy and verbena. Pea, chry- 
santhemum and dahlia are also frequently 
affected, but usually not seriously enough 
to warrant the use of control measures. 



Powdtry Mildtw on tho Und«r*turf»c« 
of » Pumpkin L«tf. 
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DOWNY MILDEW Of GRAPES. 


LATE spring and early summer of last year 
saw the worst outbreak of downy mildew on 
coast and tableland grape vines that has 
occurred for many years. In some districts 
almost continuous rain made it difficult or im- 
possible to spray at regular intervals with the 
result that much defoliation and injury to fruit 
and canes was experienced. 

The disease is caused by a fungus, Plas- 
mopara viticola, which attacks leaves, 


. Symptoms. 

The first indication of the disease on the 
leaves is the development of dark, oily-look- 
ing patches on the upper surface, which later 
turn yellow and then brown. On the lower 
surface the spots are at first not so evident, 
but later become white and downy owing to 
the formation of masses of fungus spores. 
These spores are carried to the younger 
foliage, where they produce new infections, 
thus spreading the disease during the grow- 
ing season. 



fearly ScafM of Downy Mildew on Under-surfece of Leef^of Zance.Currant. 


shoots and berries. Under ordinary condi- 
tions it is largely confined to the leaves 
where it produces discoloured spots which 
prevent the normal activities of the leaf and 
consequently cause a reduction of the grape 
crop. The quality of grapes and wine pro- 
duced is also affected. 


Heavily infected leaves shrivel and fall 
prematurely. 

On the fruit the first sign of infection is 
a hardening of the berry and a change from 
the normal colour to a greyish-blue shade. 
It is during this stage that the mildew 
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appears. In later stages the berry withers, 
turns brown or red and finally shrivels into 
a mummy. 

Late attacks of downy mildevy severely 
affect the vitality of canes required for the 
following season and badly affected canes 
may be killed. 

Control. 

Bordeaux mixture is most effective in 
the control of this fungus, and an endeavour 
should be made to keep a coating of spray 
continuously on the vine to prevent infec- 
tion taking place. Bordeaux mixture must 
be applied before the disease makes its 
appearance in order to ensure adequate pro- 


tection. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down as to the time of spraying, since the 
outbreak of the disease is largely -dependent 
upon prevailing weather conditions. 

Where black spot has also to be con- 
trolled, the first spray (strength 6-4-40) 
should be applied when the early buds are 
bursting. Where black spot is not a problem, 
the first spray (strength 6-4-50) can be 
applied when the shoots are about 9 inches 
long. 

If weather conditions are moist, spray- 
ing should be done at fortnightly intervals 
throughout the growing season. 


NEW PLANT DISEASES. 


DURING the six months ended 30th June, 
1948, the following diseases were recorded 
for the first time in New South Wales: — 

Acacia decurrens (Golden Wattle) — 
VerticUlium dahliae Kleb. (Die back) ; 
Metropolitan Area. 

Amsinckia hispida (Yellow burr weed) — 
ScleroHnia sclerotiorum (Lib.) Mass. (Stem 
Rot) ; Leeton. 

Arachis hypogea (Peanut) — ScleroHnia 
minor, 1 . C. Jagger (Root and Crown Rot) ; 
Yanco. 

Amygdalus persica nectarina (Nectarine) 
— Gloeodes pomigena (Schw.) A. S. Colby 
(Sooty Blotch) ; Glenfield., Shrivel (non- 
parasitic) ; Orange. 

Amygdalus persica (Peach) — Gloeodes 
pomigena (Schw.) A. S. Colby (Sooty 
Blotch) ; Glenfield. Phytophthora cinna^ 
momi Rands. (Collar Rot and Gummosis 
of nursery trees) ; Metropolitan. 

Betula alba ( Birch ) — Cylindrosporium 
betulae, Davis and Gloeosporium betularum, 
Ell. et Mark (Leaf spots) ; Leura, Moss 
Vale, Metropolitan. Melampsoridium betu- 
lae (Schum.) Arth. (Rust) ; Leura. 

Capsicum annuunt (Chili) — Phoma (?) 
destructiva (Ripe Rot) ; Metropolitan. 

Citrus sinensis (Orange) — Corticium 
salmonicolor B. & Br. (Pink Disease) ; Clar- 
ence River. 

Clivea miniata (Clivea) — Stagonospora 
curtisii (Berk.) Sacc. (Scorch); Botanic 
Gardens. 

^*§$9 ^S30 . 


Crinum sp. (Crinum) — Stagonospora 
curtisii (Berk.) Sacc. (Red Stripe) ; 
Metropolitan. 

Cymbidium sp. (Orchid) — ScleroHum 
rolfsii Sacc. (Basal sheath rot) ; Metropoli- 
tan. 

Cyphomandra betacea (Tree Tomato) — 
Spotted wilt (virus) ; Metropolitan. Oidium 
sp. (Powdery Mildew) ; Metropolitan. 

Ficus carica (Fig) — Kuehneola fid Butl. 
(Rust) ; Byron Bay. 

Fortunella japonica (Kumquat) — Sphace- 
loma fawcettii scabiosa Jenkins (Scab) ; 
Metropolitan. 

Hyacinthus sp. (Hyacinth) — Bacterium 
carotovorum (Jones) K. B. Lehmann (Soft 
Rot) ; Orange. 

Iris germanicd (Flag Iris) — Phytoph- 
thora sp. (Rhizome Rot) ; Metropolitan. 

Lathyrus odorata (Sweet Pea) — 
Glomerella cingulata (Ston.) Spauld. and 
Schrenk. (Leaf Spot) ; Murwillumbah. 

Lilium philippense (Philippine Lily) — 
Phytophthora cinnamomi Raiids. (Root 
and Bulb Rot) ; Metropolitan, Wyong. 

Malus sylvestris (Apple) — Gloeodes 
pomigena (Schw.) A. S. Colby (Sooty 
Blotch) ; Coast and Tablelands. Leptothy- 
rium pomi (Mont. & Fr.) Sacc. (Flyspeck) ; 
Oakdale. 

Olea europea (Olive) — Phytophthora 
cinnamomi Rands. (Root Rot) ; Metropoli- 
tan. 

{Continmd m pag* 536 .} 
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Fruitgrowers III 

COOPER’S 

= SPERSULs 

DISPERSIBLE SULPHUR 

The Safer Sulphur Spray 

Cooper’s SPERSUL is a sulphur powder which is readily dispersible in water and is the 
first really dispersible sulphur powder to be offered and should not be confused with 
the ordinary “wettable** sulphurs which have a relatively large particle size. 

The sulphur in Cooper’s SPERSUL is in an extremely fine state of division and can 
rightly be claimed to be colloidal, as more than 90% of the particles are less than 2*5 
microns. It also has obvious advantages over the so-called colloidal sulphur pastes, being : 

(a) Much easier and less objectionable to handle. 

(b) More readily packed and stored. 

(c) Easier to measure and less wasteful than 

the usual colloidal Sulphur pastes. 

Cooper’s SPERSUL is used for the prevention and control of various fungous diseases 
attacking Fruit Trees, Vines, Vegetables, and Flowers for which sulphur is normally 

recommended, such as : 

BLACK SPOT and POWDERY MILDEW of Pome Fruits, 

BROWN ROT of Stone Fruits, POWDERY MILDEW of . 

Vines, LEAF MOULD of Tomatoes, POWDERY MILDEWS 
and RUSTS of Vegetables and Flowers. 

Cooper’s SPERSUL may be used in combination with Lime Sulphur, Lead 
Arsenate, Nicotine, D.D.T., etc., but when using with Nicotine 
additional spreader should be used. 

(Avarlable in 56-lb. drums and 7-lb bags from all Fruitgrowers’ Associations, etc.) 
Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

William Cooper S Nephews (Australia) Ply. Limiteil 

Cooper House, 9 O’Connell Street, Sydney 


A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (CO) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (MgO) 
^ 36% MgCO, 


The Most Efndent Soil Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE conulning LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE givas BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY UMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW tha toll nwat ba In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Baing HNELY pulvarltad “IBIS’* DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Rrice to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, I2S Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 


WIN YOUR BATTLE AGAINST FRUIT PESTS WITH 




wim 


SUSPENSIBLE D.D.T. POWDERS 

with these three vital advantages 
WETTING — SPREADING — STICKING 
Active ingredient 40% P.P. Isomer D.D.T. 


Manufactured Originators of D.D.T. 

by Insecticides 

GIVING MAXIMUM PROTIcTION TO YOUR CROPS 

THERH IS A GUESAROL SPRAY FOR EVERY TYPE OF CROP 

for Easy to Wet Crops For Cenerai Hoiticu/Uire For Hard ts \W€ Ctop 


Order GUESAROL PS40 

(Yellow I -'hel) 


Order GUESAROL GH40 

(Green Label) 

TOoi wakCditiUnS. 

Packed in 5 lb and 2S lb. aurtena 
Sait Distributors for Austraiia 


For Hard to \W€ Cnps 

Order GUESAROL BW40 

(Blue Label) 


WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 


Branches in all Capital Cities 


15 Phillip Street, Sydnqr 


Agents in Gnuasiy 
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NEW INSECTICIDES AND FRUIT FLY CONTROL. 


S. L. Allman, M.Sc^ B.Sc.Agr., Senior Entomologist, and 
A. H. Friend, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

THE htrodactioii of the newer type insecticidei — commencing with DDT and its widely 
pnbliciied residoal effect against die common hontefly — have naturally drawn attention 
to the posribility of using these materiab against fmit flies. 

Accepted fmit fly control practice has been die weekly or twice-weekly application 
of foliage poison sprays to patches of foliage^ bat DDT and similar insecticides gpve 
promise of a protective all-over cover spray for fmit and foliage. Two or three cover 
sprays daring the five or six weeks prior to fmit matarity conld be expected to redace 
fly i^estation to a minimam if an effective niray with residual action conld be maintained. 


In order to obtain specific information 
on the possibility of using protective cover 
sprays with the new insecticides, a test was 
arranged in a suburban orchard. The 
species concerned in this test was the 
Queensland Fruit Fly (Strumeta tryoni). 
It is of interest to record that the Mediter- 
ranean Fruit Fly (Ceratitis capitata) has 
not been taken in this State since 1941. 

DDT cover sprays have been tried by 
many orchardists and have been accepted 
as recommended practice on citrus and pas- 
sion fruits in Queensland. Grower tests in 
this State have generally not proved as 
successful as anticipated, though DDT 
applications on citrus, particularly grape- 
fruit, appeared rather more effective than 
on pome and stone fruits. Further, DDT 
was by no means the answer to the difficult 
problem of fruit fly control on odd trees 
in home gardens. 

Control Methods and Insecticides Used. 

The tartar-emetic foliage poison spray 
prescribed under the Plant Diseases Act for 
fruit fly control was included in the test 
as a basis for comparison. The mixture 
used in the test consisted of 2 oz, of tartar 
emetic and 2^ lb. of sugar dissolved in 4 
gallons of water. This bait is used by spray- 
ing or splashing at least 6 fluid ounces on 
the foliage once a week during the five 
weeks preceding the harvesting of the fruit. 
Commercial growers generally apply the 
bait twice a week, and this practice was fol- 
lowed in the present test. One gallon of 
material was used for seventeen trees and 
the amount per tree was therefore approxi- 
nuately 9 fluid ounces per application which 


was made by means of splashing with a 
kalsomine brush. 

Two commercially available DDT agri- 
cultural emulsions were tested. They were 
applied at 0.2 per cent, or twice the strength 
normally recommended, and three applica- 
tions were made at intervals of fourteen 
days. In order to encourage feeding by 
fruit flies and so obtain a stomach poison 
effect as well as a contact effect, i lb. of 
white sugar was added to each 10 gallons 
of diluted spray. The cover spray was 



Application of Protactiva Fruit Fiy Covar Spray 

{J*hoto: J.M*Rog»n» 
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applied by means of a power outfit, the aim 
being to give a reasonable cover using ap- 
proximately I gallon per tree. 

Benzene, hexachloricle (BHC), another 
newly developed insecticide usually some- 
what quicker in its action than DDT, was 
also tested. The spray was made by dis- 
solving the crude BHC (containing 13 per 
cent, of the active principle or gamma iso- 
mer) in xylene and adding a suitable emul- 
sifier. This material was diluted to give a 
0.2 per cent, (gamma isomer) emulsion in 
order to make a direct comparison with 
DDT. 

Chlordane, an insecticide of still more 
recent origin which has been used very 
successfully against a wide variety of pests 
and has been reported to possess a very 
pronounced residual effect, was available in 
sufficient quantity to use on a small plot. 
This material was emulsified in the same 
manner as the BHC and, again, a 0.2 per 
cent, spray was applied. 

Sugar was also included in the BHC and 
Chlordane sprays and the method of appli- 
cation was similar to that used for the DDT 
plots. 

Test Plots and Details of Treatments. 

A group of ninety-two medium to large- 
sized Narrabeen plums, located at Turra- 
murra, were made available for the tests. 
These trees were divided into five blocks, 
ranging from twelve to twenty-six trees 
per block, and so arranged that test plots 
of eight or nine trees from each block were 
in alignment and equally exposed to infes- 
tation. A light to medium crop only was 
carried. 

Treatments, both baiting and cover spray- 
ings, commenced on 3rd December, when 
the fruits were quite green and approxi- 
mately one inch in diameter. During the 
six weeks period until harvesting was com- 
pleted, three cover sprays and eleven foliage 
poison baitings were applied to the respec- 
tive plots. 

Seasonal Conditiont. 

Weather conditions were unusually diffi- 
cult for fruit fly control operations and a 
total of 1,340 points of rain, falling on 
twenty-one days, were recorded in the 42- 
day period of test.. The average mean 
temperature was 68.8 deg. Fahr. compared 
with the average of 71.5 deg. Fahr. of the 

PS00# 032 


past eighty years. It is considered that, as 
a result of these factors, fruit fly activity 
was at a relatively low level. 

FoHowing the extremely heavy infesta- 
tion of the previous year, the 1947-48 sea- 
son commenced with the usual burst of fly 
activity in loquats and in some early-matur- 
ing peaches, and was then followed by the 
normal seasonal respite in November and 
early December. A build-up was noted in 
late December, but this did not develop 
into the expected general infestation usually 
associated with fruits ripening in the early 
new year. However, a general infestation 
became obvious from mid-February on- 
wards, when figs, citrus, apples, pears and 
blackberries were heavily infested in 
various localities. 

Resnltt of Experimont. 

Two pickings of the Narrabeen plums 
were made during the periods 7-9th and 
i3-i6th January, respectively. The fruits 
from each tree were inspected and classed 
as clean or '^stung'’ and a complete record 
was kept for each tree in both the test plots 
and the larger blocks. 

The results of the various treatments are 
set out in the following table which shows 
the percentage of clean fruit in the test 
plots and also in the treated blocks in which 
the test plots were located. 


Percentage of Clean Fruit Harvested in the 
Various Treatments.* 


Treatment. 

No. of Trees 
in Test 
Plots and 
Blocks. 

No. of Fruit 
Examined. 

1 

Percentage 
of Fruit 
Clean. 

Tartar-emetic foliage 

8 


tu 

poison sprays 

17 

DDT (No, 2 ) cover sprays 

20 

lifl 

m 

DDT (No. 3) cover sprays 


. m 

86*8 

W 9 

BHC cover sprays 

9 

x8o8 

66*3 

17 

3332 


Chlordane cover 8 pra 3 rs 


m 



• Figures in bold type refer to total counts from all treated 
trees in the various blot ks, including also those of the 
eight or nine tree test plots. 


DiscmsioB of Roniltt. 

Although, as previously stated, the effect 
of the climatic conditions was the harvest- 
ing of a crop of fruit cleaner than would 
normally be expected, it is evident from the 
results tabled above that fruit fly was still 
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For Efficiency, Economy, 
and 

Ease of Dipping 


incorporulinf, Cawmexant Hertzem Iltxachhrm. 


Conraining the most effective insecticide 
discovered for the pur[x)sc, CjAMALENE is a 
POSITIVE destroyer of keds (sheep ticks), 
body lice, foot lice and blowflies. It remains 
active in the wool long enough to ensure the 
destruction of any eggs or pupae which may 
iu)t be eradicated at the time of dipping. 


Its high concentration means that 2J gallons of 
GAMALENE will do the same work for which 
at least 5 gallons of ordinary liquid dip, or 
100 lbs. of powder dip, are required. 
GAMALENE is one of the simplest of all dips 
to use, and possesses many remarkable features 
which must recommend it to cveiy sheep owner. 


GAMALENE is a stable emulsion easy to pour and requires 
no premixing before use. 

Contains no ingredients of an acid or caustic nature, no 
mineral oils or solvents and cannot injure the wool. 

Is retained in the wool after dipping, and is not washed out by 
rain. 

Highly concentrated, 2^ gallons of GAMALENE are sufficient 
for 1090 gallons of wash. 

Sickle brand GAMALENE is packed in \b pint tins — two per carton. 
One carton (2i gallons) is sufficient to make 1000 gallons of wash. 

Manufactured Solely by 

COMMONWEALTH FERTILISERS 
and CHEMICALS Ltd. 

Reg. Office: 65 William St., Melbourne, C.l 


Distributors for Victoria : 

Commonwealth Fertilisers and Chemicals Ltd., 65 William St., Melbourne C.l 

Distributors for N.S.W. : 

Grazeos, The Graziers* Co-operative Shearing Co. Ltd., 46 Young St., Sydney 













Kulene sets a new standard in spraying 

economy — For less than l^d. a gallon you can control those profit eating 
insect pests. 

Easy to mix and easy to use . . . Rulene mixes easily with hard or 
soft water for instant application. 

RULENE 

DDT GARDEN & ORCHARD SPRAY 

Easy to mix — saves time; easy to use — saves labor; saves money because it ensures positive 
protection against insect pests that destroy your crops. 

Rulene mixes readily with various fungicides such as time Sulphur, Bordeaux Mixture, etc., to serve 
the dual purpose of Insecticide and fungicide. The amazing lasting qualities prevent deterioration 
and Rulene can be stored for long periods without losing its effectiveness. 

Obtainable in I !b.,i gal. and I gal. tins and 5 gal, drums from Storekeepers and Gardening Suppliers everywhere 


TAUBMANS LIMITED Chemical Division 


Sydney 


Newcastle 


Melbourne 


Brisbane 


Adelaide 


Perth 
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active. Benzene liexachloride- and Chlor- 
dane-sprayed blocks were infested to a very 
considerable degree and did not measure up 
to either of the DDT sprayed blocks or the 
one receiving the conventional tartar emetic 
foliage poison bait. 

As the treatments were not replicated in 
this experiment it is impossible to state 
definitely whether 0.2 per cent. DDT cover 
sprays are to be preferred to tartar emetic 
foliage poison sprays, but it is obvious that 
both treatments have given an appreciable 
degree of control. In addition to the direct 
comparison available with the BHC and 
Chlordane-treated blocks a survey was made 
of the fly infestation present in trees of the 
surrounding home gardens. Fruit on these 
trees was found to be heavily infested and 
the average loss was estimated at about 75 
per cent. 

Some marking of the plum skin was 
noted where cover sprays were applied, but 
this was never sufficiently pronounced to 
lower the grade of the fruit. It is considered 
possible that this marking was due to the 
sugar included in the spray and not to the 
various insecticides. 

The cost per season of the materials re- 
quired for cover sprays worked out at ap- 
proximately IS. per tree, whereas tlie com- 
parative cost for bait was only 6d. In addi- 
lion, cover sprays require power equipment 
and several men for eflfecti\^e application, 
while the bait may be simply and effectively 
applied by splash treatment with a kalso- 
mine brush. More elaborate equipment is 
certainly often used for the application of 
foliage poison baits but even so, a consider- 
able advantage in cost, time and labour still 
remains with this baiting method. 

An interesting feature of this test was 
the demonstration that foliage poison sprays 
can be effectively maintained on trees in 
spite of almost continuous wet weather. 
Although rain fell on twenty-one of the 
forty-two days involved, the bait coixld be 
readily observed, and the results obtained 
clearly indicate that the fly infestation was 
substantially reduced by comparison with 
the BHC and Chlordane plots. 

Summanr. 

Tartar emetic-sugar foliage poison bm^ 
applied twice weekly^ and 0.2 per cent. DDT 
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cover sprays at fortnightly intervals, have 
both given appreciable control of fruit fly 
on Narrabeen plums but, owing to the 
nature of the experimental layout, it is not 
possible to state which is the more effective 
method. However, the conventional bait 
application has a considerable advantage 
over cover spraying when costs, equipment 
and labour are taken into account. 



Queensland Fruit Fly Feeding on Foliage Poison 
Spray in a Cage Test. 

[Slightly enlarged. 


Benzene liexachloride and Chlordane 
cover sprays were relatively ineffective in 
preventing infestation. 

Tartar emetic foliage poison spray was 
maintained on the trees in spite of almost 
continuous wet weather, involving every 
second day of the test period. 
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CONTROL OF MICE AND RATS 

On the Farm. 


E. H. Zeck^ Entomologist. 

MICE and rats cante great loss of foodstuffs and otber materials stored on farms. 
Producers shonld in their own and the nation’s interest, adopt all possible means of 
preventing these vermin from gainmg access to material liable to damage, and should 
also carry out a control campaign if infestation occurs. The purpose of this article is 
to set out the Department’s suggestions for control of these pests. 


Field mice live in burrows and feed upon 
seeds and herbage. Under favourable con- 
ditions they breed rapidly, and may attain 
plague numbers. 

Buildings, and stacks of hay and grain 
on farms may then be invaded, particularly 
during cold weather, and continuous in- 
vasions by swarms migrating from the pad- 
docks may take place. Later, there may be 
a further increase in numbers during the 
spring. 

Probably the greatest damage is done to 
hay, which in many instances may be prac- 
tically ruined. 

Djamage to various materials, such as 
harness, linings of collars, etc., and other 
leather articles may occur, and rugs and 
similar materials may be destroyed. Grain 
may be eaten and destroyed and bags may 
be damaged beyond repair. 

Prevcntiou of Infestation. 

Infestations of materials may best be 
prevented by storing in mouse-proof and 
rat-proof buildings. Where hay is being 
conserved it may be protected from rats and 
mice by stacking on straddles, built in the 
open, the posts being capped with galvanised 
iron squares.* 

Where a straddle is used, it is essential 
to ensure that no weeds are allowed to grow 
up against it, and no loose material is 
allowed to hang down from it. Implements, 
such as rakes, pitchforks or ladders, etc., 
must not at any time be allowed to lean 

♦ Particulars of the method of constructing a 
hay straddle were given in the April, 1948, issue 
of the Gazette, and reprints may be obtained from 
the Department. 

u . 
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against it, as rats and mice will readily 
gain entry to the stack by these routes. 

A recommended method of protecting 
grain is to place it on platforms, built on 
drums, such as 44-gallon petrol or kerosene 
drums. 

Where flat iron is available, a mouse- 
proof fence may be built around buildings 
or stacks. Flat iron sheets 3 feet wide are 
used. One edge is turned out at right 
angles for about 6 inches, and the sheets 
placed in a trench 6 inches deep, with the 
turned edge away from the stack or build- 
ing. Posts of sawn timber are spaced the 
length of the sheets apart, and the iron 
tacked on to them, allowing about 2 inches 
overlap. The posts are the height of the 
fence and a cap is placed over each post 
to prevent the mice climbing up the end of 
the iron. 

Control. 

Control of rats and mice may be obtained 
by the following means, according to* 
circumstances : — Poisoning, trapping, and 
fumigation. 

Poisoning. — 

Where plagues of rats and mice occur, 
poison baits offer the most practical means 
of control. The destruction of mice in 
paddocks is very difficult owing to the areas 
to be covered, and also there is a risk of 
poisoning farm animals and birds. 

The poisons and poison baits should be 
kept out of reach of children and irrespon- 
sible persons. 

Mice may be destroyed by means of 
poisoned grain, and other poisoned food- 
stuffs. 
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Poisoned Grain. 

Finely powdered strychnine i oz. 

Baking soda i oz. 

Sugar . . I cup 

Starch ^ cup 

(or flour 3 tablespoons.) 

Wheat 20 lb. 

To prepare this bait add the starch, sugar, 
leaking soda and strychnine to a quart of 
water; heat gently, and stir continuously 
until a clear paste has formed. Pour the 
paste over the grain and mix thoroughly, 
so that every grain is coated, then spread 
•out to dry. 

Poisoned Meal. 

Finely powdered strychnine i oz. 

Sugar cup 

Fine oatmeal or wheatmeal lolb. 

Mix thoroughly, and place out in saucers 
or lids of tins, etc. 

It must be remembered that strychnine 
is a virulent poison, acting with great 
.rapidity, and particular care must be taken 
where it is used, otving to the risk of per- 
jcms, domestic and other animals, and birds 
being poisoned. 

Bait Substances. 

Poisons may be incorporated with various 
substances when baiting. Slices of apple, 
linseed meal, carrots, sunflower seeds, fats, 
bacon, fish, meat, stale bread, fresh sliced 
vegetables, etc., may all be used. What- 
ever substance is used, it should be varied 
from time to time. 

Under dry conditions moist baits are 
often more acceptable than those in a dry 
state. 

At times baits may be picked up by rats 
and mice and carried away to places where 
they may be eaten by other animals or birds. 
Where this is likely to occur, the use of 
baits that contain sufficient moisture to 
ensure that they cannot be readily carried 
will obviate this risk. Where wet baits are 
uneaten, however, they should be collected 
the following morning and destroyed, as 
when left exposed in warm situations, sour- 
ing and chemical changes may take place, 
and render them unacceptable or ineffective. 

Water supplies should be protected from 
rat or mice contamination, as frequently, 
after poisoning, these animals become 
thirsty, and may seek water. 


Barium Carbonate. — This chemical is a 
relatively mild poison, but as with all 
poisons, baits containing it must be kept 
away from domestic animals, etc. Its action 
is slow and usually permits rats to leave 
buildings before death intervenes. 

It is used at the rate of one part, by 
weight, to four parts of bait substance. 

Red Squill Powder. — This powder is 
relatively harmless to human beings and 
domestic animals, and in most instances 
cats, dogs and fowls, either refuse baits 
containing it, or if they do eat them, 
promptly regurgitate them. 

It is used at the rate of one part, by 
weight, to sixteen parts of bait. It may be 
mixed with a little water to form a thin 
paste, or mixed dry with the bait, depend- 
ing upon the substance used. 

M. 109. — Proprietary baits or poisons 
containing M. 109 are available, and these 
should be mixed with the bait substance 
according to instructions on the containers. 
This comparatively new rat poison is par- 
ticularly useful against brown rats and grey 
rats. It is relatively non-toxic to man. 

Other Poisons. — Various other poisons 
are used in baits for the control of rats 
and mice. 

Zinc phosphide is used at the rate of one 
part, by weight, to twenty parts of bait. 
It will kill all forms of animal life if eaten 
in sufficient amount. 

Powdered white arsenic, which is taste- 
less and odourless, is used at the rate of 
one part, by weight, to sixteen parts of 
bait. 

Thallium sulphate is used at the rate of 
one part, by weight, to eighty parts of bait. 
This is a cumulative and powerful poison, 
which acts slowly, but is positive in its re- 
sults. It may be used in buildings, but is 
not considered safe to use about farms. 
Gloves should be used in handling it. 

Phosphorus is sometimes used, but as it 
is dangerously poisonous to other animals, 
and no effective antidote is available, its 
use is not recommended. 

U$e of Traps. — 

Various types of water traps, such as 
petrol or kerosene tins sunk to ground level 
and about two- thirds filled with water, are 
used to trap mice. These traps are fitted 
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with a revolving tin on which the mice 
jump, and fall into the water. 

Wooden cases lined with smooth tin may 
also be Used as traps. Loose grain and 
chaff are placed in the case, and boards or 
bags are provided on the outside for the 
mice to climb up. The mice jump into the 
case to obtain the food, and cannot climb 
out. 

The most useful type of trap for rats is 
the ''break-back” spring trap. Smaller 
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traps of the same type may be used where 
only a few mice are present in buildings. 

Where rat tunnels are noticed, poisoa 
gas, such as that given off by calcium cyan- 
ide, may be blown down the burrows, which, 
can then be closed up as in the fumigation 
of rabbit burrows. These gases are 
amongst the most poisonous known, and. 
work with them should only be performed 
by experts. Under certain circumstances., 
stacks of grain and hay may also be fumi- 
gated. 


Another l,0(t0-ib. Butter Cow. 


“Gresford Claria'" (6501), a pure-bred Jersey 
cow owned by Mrs. P. Merchant, ‘Ulevedon,^* East 
Gres ford, has completed a 365- day record, produc- 
ing 16,89754 Ib. milk, 5.4 per cent, average test and 
905.84 lb. butter fat at the age of 6 years and 
8 months. This amount of butterfat is equal to 
1.104.68 lb. commercial butter. 

These figures were established under the Rules 
of the Division i (Official Section), of the Herd 
Production Improvement Scheme administered by 
the New South Wales Department of Agriculture. 

“Gresford Claria” is the 41st Jersey in New 
South Wales which has produced over 1,000 lb. 
butter in twelve months. 

“Gresford Claria*' (6501) was sired by “Rich- 
mond Garibaldi” (15068) from “Belgrave Win- 
some” (70254) which was by “Belgrave June's 
King” (ii3<i)) ex “Jerseymead Peggy 2nd” 
(30755) which, as a mature cow, produced 395 lb. 
butterfat in 273 days. “Jerseymead June 2nd,” 


the dam of “Belgrave June's King” (11360). 
produced in 273 days, 516 lb. butterfat. 

On the sire’s side the pedigree is particularly 
interesting. “Richmond Garibaldi” (15068) being 
sired by “Richmond Nemesis” (8367) a “merit” 
bull under the Department’s Register of Merit 
Scheme having ten daughters in the Register ot 
Merit, which have averaged 406 lb. butterfat in 
273 days. 

“Nemesis” sire, “Asters Diamond King” Imp. 
N.Z. (2649) is also a “merit” bull with twelve 
daughters averaging 409 lb. butterfat. 

The dam of “Richmond Garibaldi,” “Richmond 
Gladsome 3rd” (29977) is a Lifetime Register of 
Merit cow, having produced 3,224.9 lb. butterfat 
in seven lactations, while her sire, “Kingfisher of 
Bathurst” (4608), is by the famous “Goddington 
Noble 15th” (Imp.) that sired the equally famou.s 
“Wagga Gladys” which had, as a dam, “Wagga 
Gladsome” the dam of “Richmond Gladsome 
3rd.” 


Plant Diseases — continued from page 530. 


Salvia splendens (Salvia) — Greening 
((?) Big Bud virus) ; Grafton. 

Soja max (Soybean) — Soja virus i Gard. 
& Kend. (Mosaic) ; Grafton. Cercospora 
diasu Miura (Leaf Spot or Frog Eye 
Spot) ; Grafton. 

SoUmum nigrum (Nightshade) — ^Witches 
Broom ((?) Big Bud virus) ; Leeton. 

Sonchus oleraceus (Milk Thistle) — 
Greening (( ?) Big Bud virus) ; Leeton. 

536 


Tamarix aphylla (Athel Tree) — 
Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey (Root 
Knot) ; Metropolitan. 

Trifolium pratensc (Red Clover) — 
Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. (Stem Rot) ; Glen 
Innes. 

Ulmus sp. (Elm ) — Septogloeum ulmi 
Died. (Leaf Spot) ; Sutton Forest. 

Xanthium spinosum (Bathurst Burr) — 
ColletolHchum sp, (Stem Spot and Seedling 
Collar Rot) ;Tnverell. Merriwa. 
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For ‘broad aero 

Solve the problem of large acreages 
and little manpower with the Ferguson 
System of Farm Machinery. 

All Ferguson System implements attach 
to the Tractor by the unique "three- 
point linkage". The combination 
becomes a single unit, giving traction 
and penetration without dead weight. 

For non-Ferguson implements, a normal 
adjustable drawbar is also provided. 

BIG SHIPMENTS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING 
EARLY DELIVERY ASSURED . . . 



* ffaroiing 

the New British 

FERGUSON 

SYSTEM 

gives speedy, 
economical cultivation 


FINGER TIP CONTROL 

Operate the Ferguson System Disc Har- 
row from "Straight" to "Full" cut without 
leaving the tractor seat. With Finger 
Tip Control you also lift and lower imple- 
ments, regulate working depths and 
negotiate obstacles. 
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DDT. 


(dichloro— diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM OUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CAtfBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with GAMMEXANE) 

TOMATO OUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T.. 40% Sulphur. 8% Copper Oxy-Chlortdo) 

WELLS PRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution i to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COS^N (Colloidal Sulphur) 
ALBAROL (White Oil) 
HARBAS (Red Oil) 
HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 
PARIS GREEN 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, ETC. 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS (Lead Coated) 
REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS 
REGA FLAMETHROWERS 


MACHINES 

£7 I8t.lld. Net. 
£6 13s. lid. Net. 
£10 14s. 8d. Net. 


H.P. 4<ycle COOPER PETROL ENGINES £28 17s. Od. Net. 


REGA ROTARY DUSTERS 


£8 13s. 3d. Net. 


SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

• A real ** one man ’* power spray, operated by 
I h.p. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently plaiced barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 



Price £66 I7s.6d. Net. 

Larger ano mounted models 
also available 


• Fitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 
one set spray rod, nozzle and hose cock. 

• Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but Is 
available in all sizes at extra cost. 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET. SYDNEY 

FHONEt M 3448 TELEGRAMS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY 
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Oloks conlribufed by tbc Entomological brand). 


E605— An Interesting New Insecticide. 

EM5 (diethyl nitrophenyl thiophosphate), a new insecticide of German origin, known 
also as Parathion, Thiophos and 3422, has attracted considerable attention daring the 
past year, and has been tested overseas against many insect pests. This insecticide b 
apparently effective against a very wide range of pests, and in thb respect b superior to 
the now universally known DDT. Unfortunately E605 b reputed to be very toxic to man 
and warm-blooded animab, and until farther detaib are available, recommendations for 
its use and permissible residues cannot be given. 


The widespread use of DDT, and short- 
age of nicotine sulphate, raised a number of 
spray combination problems, particularly in 
orchards where it was desired to control 
woolly aphids, aphids generally, and red 
spiders. HETP (hexaethyl tetraphos- 
phate), a related compound to E605, partly 
solved these problems, but this insecticide 
has several disabilities, including rapid 
breakdown when mixed with water, and 
incompatability with the commonly used 
fungicides, Bordeaux mixture and lime- 
sulphur. This incompatability prevents the 
application of combination sprays early in 
the season, when the emphasis is more on 
disease control, although an aphicide might 
often be included with advantage. 

E605 is a heavy liquid of unpleasant 
'‘rotting onion'' odour, insoluble in water, 
and, in contrast to HETP, is not hydrolysed 
or broken down in water. It is also com- 
patible with a wide range of insecticides and 
fungicides and, according to some sources, 
stable in alkaline media, including hydrated 
lime, lime-sulphur and Bordeaux mixture. 
An insecticide with these characteristics 
would, therefore, be a definite gain in plan- 
ning combined spray programmes. 

Supplies of E605 have been limited in 
this State but a number of small-scale tests 
have been made and the results are set out 
below, 

OKve Lace Bug {Froggattia olivina). 

Tested at a concentration of i in io,cxx) 
against a heavy infestation of nymphs and 
adults. light showers of rain fell a few 


hours after spraying. Examination after 
24 hours indicated an excellent kill of alF 
stages of bugs, and, in addition, numbers 
of ants {Iridomyrmex sp.) were also killed. 
A. comparative test, using HETP, i in 1600,. 
gave almost equally good results, but the 
concentration in this instance was six times 
greater than that used for the E6()5. — P. C. 
Hely, Entomologist. 

Green Peach Aphid {Mycus pcrsicae ) . 

Heavy infestations on celery were sprayed! 
with the following mixtures: — 

(a) E605 I in 10,000. 

(b) E605 I in 10,000 plus Bordeaux 
mixture i : i :40. 

(c) E605 I in 10,000 plus lime-sulphur 
1 in 100. 

The mixtures were applied immediately 
on mixing and the remaining material- 
allowed to stand for 24 hours and further 
test sprayings made. The “knockdown"’ 
and kill of aphids was of the same order 
with each of the six treatments and no- 
incompatability or breakdown was evident. 
— A. PI. Friend, Entomologist. 

House Fly {Musca domestic a). 

A kitchen, 18 feet x 8 feet x 9 feet, was- 
sprayed with -gallon of 0.7 per cent. 
E605 by means of a knapsack pump. For 
a week preceding the treatment ten to* 
twenty active flies were to be seen during 
the day, but none was seen immediately 
following the treatment. One fly was noted 
seven days after treatment but soon dis- 
appeared and freedom from flies was still 
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maintained after three weeks. — ^A. H. 
Friend, Entomologist. 

Fowl Lice (Eomenacanthus stramineus (pre- 
dominantly), and Goniocotes gigas), and 
Fowl Mite (Dermanyssus gcUlime), 

One-quarter pint of 7.8 per cent. £605 
(concentrate diluted i in 10 with water) 
was painted on to approximately 150 feet 
of perches and nest railings of a poultry 
house in which twenty-five fowls were kept. 
Paper was spread under the perches and 
examined from time to time. 

Large numbers of live fowl mites and a 
few dead poultry lice were noted. Fowls 
were examined periodically and five days 
after . treatment a large reduction in lice 
population was evident, although some birds 
were still carrying numbers of lice. The 
inner walls of the house, perches and nests 


were then sprayed with two gallons of 0.7 
per cent. E605 and paper again spread 
under the perches. One live engorged mite 
only was collected. 

Fifteen days after the initial treatment 
the fowls used in the test were closely 
examiined, and of these, two only were 
found to be infested with lice. The two 
infested fowls were treated by rubbing i 
gram of 2 per cent. E605 powder into the 
feathers of the underside. Lice immediately 
migrated from the treated area and, in a 
few minutes, had either left the fowls or 
were dead or dying amongst the feathers. 
The dusted fowls were cooped separately 
for a further week and remained free of 
lice. Eggs laid by these fowls were cooked 
and sampled by various observers and 
found to be free of taint. — A. H. Friend, 
Entomologist. 


DDT AND CODLING MOTH CONTROL. 

E. J. Wa.son, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist, and N. C. Lloyd, B.SoAgr., Entomologist. 

AS a result of experiments carried out in this State during the past three seasons, the 
following comments are made concerning the use of DDT for the control of codling moth. 

It can be definitely stated that DDT has proved to be the ontstanding insecticide 
tested to date, but that its continnous or excessive nse is followed by increased populations 
of woolly aphids and tetranychid mites (red mite and red spider) to the point where they 
become serious pests. 


Normally, woolly aphids and mites are 
Icept below pest numbers by several effec- 
tive parasites and predators, which are 
largely destroyed by the use of DDT, and 
the balance thus upset. There are also in- 
dications that pear leaf blister mite can 
increase sufficiently to assume pest propor- 
tions on DDT sprayed trees. 

On the credit side is the fact that DDT 
is a very effective control for apple leaf- 
hopper and apparently tends to arrest the 
<levelopment of San Jose scale. 

A Programme to Eliminate the Spring Brood. 

Where growers are desirous of using 
DDT, it is recommended that the pro- 
gramme should be designed to eliminate the 
spring brood. This aim is common to all 
codling moth control programmes, but suffi- 
ciently effective insecticides have hitherto 
Tiot been available to give any hope of con- 
trol without applying a number of follow- 
up, second brood sprays throughout the 
summer. 


DDT is used at a concentration of o.i per 
cent, and it is considered that four, or at 
the most five, properly-timed sprays, de- 
pending on the locality concerned, should 
result in the reduction of the spring brood 
to harmless proportions, and so do away 
with the need for summer sprays for second 
brood control. 

The first spray, commonly known as the 
calyx spray, can be applied with safety 
after all the petals have fallen, and the 
same need for exact timing is not essen- 
tial as with the lead arsenate spray. The 
remaining cover sprays should be applied 
every two to three weeks. It has become 
the practice in some districts to apply the 
second spray two weeks after the calyx 
spray as the young fruits grow rapidly at 
this stage. Under hot dry conditions favour- 
able for moth activity the shorter interval 
between the cbver sprays is also favoured. 
On the above basis four sprays would be 
applied by mid-December and would cover 
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Larvm, Pupa and Adult of Codlinf Moth, 

adequately the period of spring brood 
activity. 

A tliorough coverage of developing fruit 
and foliage is just as essential where DDT 
is used as with lead arsenate if the above 
objective is to be attained. 

To Avoid Aphid and Mite Build up. 

DDT applications later than mid-Decem- 
ber are not desirable if the build up of 
woolly aphid and mites is to be kept to a 
minimum. 

The woolly aphid parasite {Aphelinus 
mali) normally does not become really ac- 
tive until after late December, and if the 
use of DDT is confined to the early part 
of the season the surviving parasites can 
multiply sufficiently during January and 
February to ensure reasonably effective con- 
trol of woolly aphid during the autumn 
months. At the same time supplementary 
measures, such as the leaving of several 
heavily aphid-infested trees scattered 
throughout the block unsprayed (with the 
removal of the normalfy light crop from 
such trees), will ensure a reasonable sur- 
vival of parasites which can spread through- 
out the orchard when DDT ^rays are dSs- 
cuntinued. The saving of infested prun- 
prior to the application of a dormant 

O 


oil will also assist in maintaining the popu- 
lation of Aphelinus medi in aphid-infested 
orcliards. 

Red spiders normally first appear in 
numbers on the trees about mid-D^ember, 
and a rapid increase takes place during the 
following two to three months. A limited 
DDT programme may not avoid the neces- 
sity of mite control sprays altogether, but 
the risk of heavy mite populations would 
be considerably reduced. 

The Use of Lime-sulphur and HETP. 

In districts where lime-sulphur is much 
used for the control of black spot, the build- 
up of the mite is largely prevented. In such 
districts, mite control sprays may not be 
necessary, but if they are, control may be 
obtained by using dispersible or colloidal 
sulphur 2 lb. to 100 gallons, preferably com- 
bined with the final DDT spray for cod- 
ling moth in December. 

In warmer districts, such as the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area, the use of the above 
sulphur sprays during very hot weather is 
not recommended. In this case HETP 
(hexaethyl tetraphosphate) i in 1600, plus 
a neutral wetting agent, is recommended. 
As this spray has no ovicidal properties, a 
second application should be given after 
an interval of 10 to 12 days. The first 
application should be given with the last 
DDT cover spray in December, the second 
to follow 10 to 12 days later. This HETP 
will also give good control of the woolly 
aphid, provided it is applied at a high pres- 
sure as a coarse drenching spray. 



Cilyx Sttft—^orrtct Stag* for Spraying, 

$39 
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HETP cannot be used effectively with 
Bordeaux mixture, lime-sulphur, white oil 
or lime casein spreader, and should not be 
applied to trees within seven days after the 
application of any of the above materials. 

The application of a dormant oil will 
destroy the over-wintering eggs of red 
mite on the trees, but it should be remem- 
bered that a large proportion of these eggs 


are deposited in the soil and rubbish around 
the bases of trees. The red spider, over- 
winters in the mature and immature stages 
in the soil, and a dormant spray will, there- 
fore, exercise no control. 

Where growers intend to combine DDT 
with lime-sulphur for control of black spot, 
care should be taken that oil-base forms of 
DDT are not used as these forms are not 
compatible with lime-sulphur. 


NEW INSECTICIDES ON APHIDS. 

Some Preliminary Tests. 

J. G. G. Gellatley, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 


DURING the month of Angust, the green peach 
aphid {Mysus persicae) and the slaty-grey 
aphid (Brevicoryne brassicae) were very 
numerous on cabbages grown in the insectary 
ground, Botanic Gardens, and provided an 
opportunity to carry out some small-scale tests 
with several of the new insecticides. A heavy 
infestation of the green peach aphid also de- 
veloped on celery and was included in the 
tests. 

Insecticides. 

The insecticides tested included a pro- 
prietary DDT-nicotine-naphthalene insecti- 
cide, HETP (hexaethyi tetraphosphate), 
TEPP (tetraethyl pyrophosphate) and 
E605 (diethyl paranitrophenyl thiophos- 
phate). The above insecticides were used 
in the following concentrations and a neu- 
tral spreader (Agral L) 3 oz. per 100 gals, 
was included where indicated : ' 

(a) TEPP, I in 2,000. 

(&) HETP plus Agral L, i in 2,000. 

(c) DDT-nicotine-naphthalene, i in 800. 

(d) DDT-nicotine-naphthalene plus Ag- 
ral L, I in 800. 

((?) E605, I in 10,000. 

The sprays were applied by means of a 
hand continuous atomiser. 

Tests with Cabbages. 

Green Peach Aphid. — A number of young 
potted plants (6 to 10) were sprayed with 
each of the above insecticides. 

Examination after 24 hours indicated an 
extremely good kill with E605, good kills 
with TEPP and HETP, and* unsatisfactory 
results with the DDT-nicotine-naphthalene 
compound. 

1*^540 


Slaty-Grey Aphid.— Plants carrying a 
light infestation were sprayed, but the re- 
sults proved unsatisfactory with all the in- 
secticides at the concentrations set down. 

Tests with Celery. 

I^^rge plants with extremely heavy popu- 
lations of green peach aphids were sprayed 
with the E605 DDT-nicctine-naphtha- 
lene mixtures listed. Poor results only were 
obtained, possibly due to the difficulty of 
applying an adequate amount of spray on 
to the undersides of the leaves by means 
of a hand atomiser. 

The above test was repeated and an addi- 
tional treatment consisting of E605 plus 
Agral L was included. In this test particular 
care was taken, to wet each plant thoroughly 
and this involved the use of j4-pint of in- 
secticide per large plant — which would 
normally be considered excessive. 

Aphids were eliminated on plants receiv- 
ing E605 with or without Agral L spreader 
and the DDT-nicotine-naphthalene com- 
pound with Agral L spreader. Satisfactory 
results were obtained with the DDT-nico- 
tine-naphthalene compound without the 
spreader, but a few living aphids remained, 
and it would app^r that the inclusion of 
the Agral L in this instance was definitely 
advantageous. 

Diicaisiim. 

In view of the shortage of nicotine sul- 
phate, it is of interest to record that some 
of the newer type insecticides, and par- 
ticularly HETP, which is now available, 
may be used as satisfactory alternatives 
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on power kerosene and developing a maximum 29 h.p. at 
the drawbar Fordson Major hjw the power to handle its 


CITRUS GROVE 


load in loose, sandy soil without slippage and to get seasonal SWINGING DRAWBAR: Can be offset 
jobs done on time. Independent foot-operated steering for working dose to trees and vines, 
brakes enable short turns to be made on headlands. High BELT PULLEY: For pumping water, 


gear-speed of 10 miles per hour makes it ideal for road wood-cutting, etc. 

hauling purposes. POWER TAKE-OFF: For power spraying. 


Enquire from your State Dhtrlbutor: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD., 369-185 Wattle Street. ULTIMO 
OR FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 
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Australia’s Most Outstanding Modern Grader 


THE 

NEW 




FRUIT 

GRADER 


OTHER P.M.S. 
Products Avaiiable- 


NEW FEATURES 

CONSTRUCTION follows modern precision engineerinf methods. 

NO OPEN GEARS— Geers enclosed in oil-proof gear boxes. 

Variable Speed Roller Drive. Rubber rollers have internal variable speed drive. 

ON« MUKCmOH ISVM OM RMMSTRRING IN AL Coo er e le gradioi 

seeps in sixteenths of an inch up to ftve siseMMMichs of an inch step 
between each roller. 

IIHtstration shows 10 sise grader with Spring bottom bins* Roller Elevator and 
Hopper. SmaRer or larger sixes built to order, inchinng Rotary bins. 


♦ MAYNE PATENT GRADER 

porated ih unit, will thoroughly clean dirtiest fruit. Varidble aRltMCmeiit from light pMshing to heavy scrubbing action. 

dr LARGi CAPACITY HOPPER witli AUTOHATtC CRAWL PEED 
dr COMEINED FRUIT CLEANER ond ELEVATOR dr FRUIT ond CARROT WASHING MACHINES 
dr LIDDING PRESS and ALL PACRING SHED EOUIFMENT 

AVAILARLE THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA tT 

Pope, Mayne & Southerden 

3M Adelaide Street, Brisbane, Queensland 


IHE NEW CHEMICAL 
BRANDING FLUID FOR 
HORSES AND aiUE 


IBRAND-EMOL 


SAFE ^ PAINLESS « DURABUE AS A FIRE BRAND 

USE WITH 0RD9IART ^AIOIOiG fROKS 

Ideal for branding valuable horses and cattle. BRAND-EM-OL has been thoroughly 
tested in Australia and has been used on New Zealand Government &rm8 for several 
years. It is now being used exclusively in several of dte largest dairy and beef 

cattle herds in Australia. 


1 piat BRAMD-EM-OL 
will brand 100 head of catde 
or bones 

O 

PRICE: 11/3 ]>er pint liu 

(PaUate 1/- estn) 


Sf^B Distribiitwi in A«itraiui 

GRAZeOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

Gmicos Honso, 4B Yonag StroH 
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Thorough spraying is essential and the in- 
clusion of a spreader such as Agral L is an 
advantage. 

The related phosphate sprays, TEPP and 
E605 which are not yet commercially avail- 
able in this State, also appear promising. 


although consideration must be given to 
their great toxicity to human beings before 
any general recommendation for use can 
be made. 

The DDT-nicotine-naphthalene compound 
was by no means as effective as the phos- 
phate compounds at the dilutions used. 


THE USE OF DDT TO CONTROL THE CHERRY SLUG 

(Caliroa limacina). 

N. C, Lloyd, B.Sc.Agr., Entomologist. 

WHERE ckieny dug oocnrs it is tke usnal practice of cherry growers to apply a lead 
arsenate spray in late November or early December, and thb satisfaclorily controk libie 
pest 


In view of the efficiency of DDT in sol- 
vent naphtha-wetsit emulsion sprays in con- 
trolling the cherry aphid (Mycus cerasi), 



Adult of the Petr and Cherry Sluf. 


it was decided to carry out a small trial 
experiment against the cherry slug to deter- 
mine if a single spray could be used to give 
effective control against botli pests. 

In the March district, near Orange, the 
slug was observed infesting Early Rivers 
cherries, on 13th December, 1947, and 
judging by the amount of damage, the pest 
had then been active for a week or more. 
The peak period of activity on the trees 
was reached about mid-December. Towards 
the end of that month, the pest attacked 


trees of the St. Margaret variety, and con- 
tinued to be active on these until nearly the 
end of January. Some few trees in the block 
were severely damaged. 

Two Early Rivers trees, each infested 
with the cherry slug were sprayed with the 
DDT emulsion at a concentration of 0.05 
per cent. DDT on 15th December, 1947, 
and two adjacent trees were left untreated. 

Comparative counts of the slugs were 
made by sampling twenty branches, each 
bearing numerous leaves, on each tree. The 
counts are set out in the following table: 


Number of Live Slugs on Forty Branches. 


Before 

Spraying 

After Spraying 

15/12/47' 

1 

16/12/47 20/12/47 

31/12/47 So/t/H* 


Treated Trees. 

358 I 

1 28 1 I 1 

2 1 0 

Check — Trees Untreated. 

328 

1 305 208 

92 1 I 



CIrtrry t.«rf Showing Sktlttontsifif Cousod 
Lnrva of Chnrry Slug. 
{Camifiuei on pate 54 <>.) 
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WORM DISEASES IN PIGS. 

Methods of Prevention and Control. 

(Continued from page 453.) 

♦ ■ 

O. M. Macpherson, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, 

V eterinary Research Station, Glenfield. 

IN tlie first poiikm of this article — ^whkli appeared in Septmber issne— the anttor 
described how p^s become infested with worms, and discussed preventhre and control 
measures, incladii^ PW^^ des^n and the nse of recommended drugs. 

In this month’s instalment some of the more important disease-producing worm 
species are described— life histories, damage caused, principles of control and drug 
treatment being indicated. 

The More Important Disease-Producing Worms of Pigs. 


Stomach Worms (Fig. 5, A, B and C.) 

Three species of worms commonly infest 
the stomach of the pig. Two of them, Phy- 
socephalus sexalatus and Ascarops strongy- 
Una, are fairly stout, pinkish worms measur- 
ing up to about an inch in length. The 
third, the red stomach worm (Hyostron- 
gylus rubidus) is small and fine and thread- 
like. 

Damage Caused. — The worms lie close 
along the wall of the stomach under a thick, 
slimy covering and may easily be missed 
by an untrained observer. A few do not 
cause much harm, but when the infestation 
is heavy the wall of the stomach becomes 
inflamed and thickened. Gastric upsets 
result, and the pigs lose condition and 
may die. 

Life Histories. — The eggs of the two 
hrge stomach worms are passed out in the 
dung, and must then be eaten by certain 
types of beetles which feed and breed in 
pig manure before they hatch and develop 
to the infective larval stage. The pig 
becomes infested when it eats the beetles 
containing the worm larvae. The eggs are 
very resistant to changes in temperature and 
can remain alive in the soil for four months 
or more before being eaten by the beetles. 
The development to the infective larval 
stage inside the beetles takes about three 
weeks. 

The red stomach worm does not require 
an intermediate host. The eggs hatch soon 
after they are passed out in the dung, and 
the larvae become infective after living and 
developing in the sdl for about seven days. 


When the pig swallows the infective larvae 
in feed or water, they burrow into the lin- 
ing of the stomach and develop into mature 
worms in about three weeks. In warm 
moist conditions the infective larvae can 
remain alive in the soil for several months, 
but when exposed to sunlight and dryness, 
they die within a few days. 

Principles of Control. — Destroy the dung 
beetle by regular removal of manure. Keep- 
the pigs under clean dry conditions and 
away from damp earthen runs. 

Drug Treatment . — 

(a) Large stomach worms — Carbon bi- 
sulphide; sodium fluoride. 

(h) Red stomach worms — Carbon bi- 
sulphide. 

The Large Roimd Worm 

(Ascaris lumbricoides). 

(Figs. 6 and 7.) 

The large round worm is the most wide- 
spread and difficult to control of all the pig 
worms. 

The mature worms in the small bowel are 
round, yellowish-white in colour, and may 
measure anything up to 15 inches in length. 
The immature worms which migrate 
through the liver and lungs are too small 
to be seen by the naked eye. 

Life History. — The adult female worms 
in the small bowel lay thousands of eggs 
daily, vyrhich pass out to the exterior in the 
dung: The eggs develop to the infective, 
larval stage in about sixteen dayd or more. 
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Introducing 

the new 

“DANGAR-GEM” 

Household Milker 



Compact, simple to operate and completely self-contained, the 
** DANGAR-GEM Household Milker has been specially designed for 
the small herd owner to eliminate the drudgery of hand milking* 

Readily portable, it will fit into any milking shed or hail and 
being a self-contained unit does not require installation or special 

shed conditions. 

Available with 1 h.p. J.A.P. engine (as illustrated) or with electric motor. 

Sole Agents 

Dangar, Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

Branches at: 18 Baylis Street, South Wagga; 79 Keen Street, Lismore; and 
63 Hunter Street West, Wickham, Newcastle 
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mthouf a doubt sho's the proudest cow in the 
Mrd. She's just "turned in" the top quality milk 
^Id of the month* Thanb to her dairywtse 
jswner, who foHowi the simple LCJ. Chlorine 
jrferilising routine, with Sodium Hypochlorite or 
^bfitc Steriliser "C", she's free from Mastitis. 
iUmember, dairywise farmers sterilise dairy utensils and equipment before and after 
milking, with Sodium Hypochlorite or Zanic Steriliser "C." 



USE I.CJ. CHLORINE STERILISERS 


soDiOM HmcHURtre 

AITAttSiit CHUtMi f$imOH gH 

IMKIC 8TMIHUSBII TBTptwdtr 

Contact your local butter factory or 
usual supplier. 



ISH-Q20 


The World’s most efficient Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 
JACKO 

lacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with flying 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko Is built like a battleship. 

BALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINEBY Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporating T. ROBINSOM B Co. Pty. Ltd.) 
Agricultural and Dairy Farm Machlnary SpactollM. 

608 Harris Street, Sydney 



Molbourno 


•rhhmno 
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depending on temperature and humidity. 
They are extremely resistant even to dis- 
infectants and, in moist conditions, can re- 
main alive in the soil for as long as five 
years. When exposed to constant dryness 
and strong sunlight, most of them are killed 
within a few months. 

Pigs become infested by swallowing the 
infective eggs with feed or water, when 
rooting in soil, or from the contaminated 
skin of the sow. The eggs hatch in the 
small bowel and the larval worms burrow 
into the bowel wall. They are carried in 
the blood stream to the liver, and from 
there, after a few days, through the heart 
to the lungs. When they have reached a 
certain stage of development in the lungs, 
they migrate up the wind passage into the 
mouth, are swallowed and pass back to the 
bowel. Here they slowly increase in size 
and grow from very minute worms to full 
^g-laying maturity in about two months. 
The complete internal life cycle from the 
time the eggs hatch in the bowel to the 
time the worm starts laying eggs takes sixty 
days or more. 


Damage Caused. — Lightly-infested pijgB 
may appear healthy, but fail to put on ai|| 
much weight per pound of feed as thqr 
would if they were worm-free. Utikw 
the danger is realised the eggs gxadtiafly 
accumulate in tlie piggery until they arc 
present in sufficient numbers to cause 
serious damage. 

Pens and runs contaminated with round 
worm eggs are particularly dangerous to 
young pigs. In suckers and weaners pneu- 
monia is a common result of round worm 
infestation. If deatli does not odcur, iht 
destruction of liver and lung tissues by the 
immature worms may still l)e so severe that 
the pig never completely recovers. Fre- 
quently the period during which the im- 
mature worms are damaging the liver and 
lungs coincides with weaning when the re- 
sistance of the pig is generally lowcted. 
The result is a permanently stunted 
which fails to make adequate weight gains 
even if the mature worms are later re- 
moved by drugs. 

The mature worms also retard the pig. 
They I>econie tightly j>acked in the smafl 



Fif, ComoBon Round Worms which Infost Pifs. 

A, a B. — LBXge stomach worms' {Atear<^ strongyHna and Phjfsocephaku uxalatm) ; C. — Red stomach worn s 
rtMuf); D.— Nodule wormi (Ouophagogtomum spp*) ; E.--Whipworm8 {TnOamt trichuna) ; 
F*— aidney worms G,— Lung worms {JMMtanrongytus spp.). 

Natural sixe. [Rlato •’ G. A* Htmfy* 


Pmgm MS 
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hig. 6.— The Ltrg • Round Worm (Ascoris lumbncmdti). 

A.— Worms at different stages of growth after they have migrated back to the small bowel from the lungs ; 
B, — Mature egg-laying female ; C. — Mature male* 


Natural site. [Photo: O. A* Htmbf* 


bowel, interfere with digestion, sometimes 
wander into the stomach and are vomited* 
block the bile ducts, and excrete poisons 
which affect the liver and kidneys. Infested 
pigs, even on good feed, will takt two or 
three months longer to reach baconer weight 
tfian uninfested pigs. 

After the age of five or six months the 
symptoms of round worm infestation are 
not so obvious, but older pigs carrying 
mature worms will pass thousands of eggs 
daily which will be picked up by younger 
and more susceptible pigs. 

Principles of Control — See the section on 
“Designing the Piggery to Combat Worm 
Diseases,*' on page 450 of September issue. 

If a piggery is heavily contaminated and 
clean ground is not available, large round 
mmm disease can only be controlled by 
fearing the pigs on concrete until they are 
at least five or six months old. It may be 
impracticable to concrete the whole piggery 
at once,; and so measures should first be 
taken trf afford as much protection as pos- 

IW 544 


sible to young pigs. Concrete the farrow- 
ing block first and eliminate all earthen 
runs. Treat the sows twice in the early 
stages of pregnancy to remove mature 
worms, and before they are brought into 
the farrowing peris brush or wash off all 
mud adhering to the skin. If concrete 
weaner yards are not available, remove the 
sow and leave the weaners for as long as 
possible in the concrete farrowing pens. 
Later run them in the least contaminated 
part of the piggery. 

Avoid overcrowding and do not run 
young pigs where older pigs have been. 
In order to build up clean ground it may be 
more profitable to carry fewer pigs so 
that some paddocks can be spelled for 
several years. Remove all pig manure 
daily from the pens and do not use it on 
land where crops for pig feed will be grown. 

Treat all pigs at the age of ten to 
twelve weeks and again two weeks later. 
Treat young breeding sows twice at about 
five or six months of age, and all adult 
stock at least every six months. 
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Drug Treatment , — Sodium fluoride or Oil 
of Chenopodium. 

(N.B. — Neither of these drugs will re- 
move the immature worms in the liver and 
lungs.) 

The Bowel Thread Worm 

{Strongyloides ransomi). 

These are minute worms less than one- 
sixth of an inch in length. The parasitic 
adults, all of which are females, live in 
the small bowel. 

Life History . — The infective larvae 
actively penetrate the skin or the pig 
becomes infested by swallowing them. The 
adult worms in the small bowel lay eggs 
which hatch within a few hours after they 
are passed out in the dung. Some larvae 
develop directly to a stage which is infec- 
tive to pigs; others develop into male and 
female worms outside the pig. These worms 
mate and the females lay eggs which may 
also develop into infective larvae. Pigs 



FIf. 7 .— How th« Pif Bocomof Infotted with tho 
Largo Round Worn». 

A, — Worm egg which has just been passed out in the dung; 
B.~Worm egg about s6 days later which has reached 
the infective larval stage. C.— Larval worm which 
emerges frcm the egg in the small bowel after it 
has been swallowed by a pig. 

Magnification X 350* 

{Phm: 
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Natural size. 


iPhoto: G. 

usually become infested as suckers and the 
infestation persists for some time after 
weaning. 

Damage Caused . — Suckers and weaners 
are most commonly affected. The worms 
cause scouring and anaemia, and the pigs 
fail to grow normally. Skin eruptions may 
be caused by the penetration of the larvae. 

Principles of Control .— suckers im 
clean, dry concrete pens and away from 
dampness and contaminated soil. 

Drug Treatment . — ^No satisfactory drug 
treatment is known. 

The Thorn-headed Worm 

( Macraca7tthorhynchus hirudinac eus ). 

(Fig. 8.) 

The thorn-headed worm is a large white 
worm which lives in the small bowel. It 
has a small head projection provided with 
thorns by which the worm attaches itsdf 
firmly to the bowel wall. 

Life History.— Tht adult worms lay 
eggs which pass out in the dung. These 
eggs are extremely resistant and may re- 
main alive in the soil for about three years. 
Before the pig can become infested the eg^ 
must be eaten by certain beetle grubs in 
which the infective larval stage develops. 
The pig eats the grub when rooting in the 
soil. 


Pag9 54B 
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Damage Caused . — ^The worms move 
afimit and tKe ttibmy h^d projections by 
windi thw idtach themselves cause 
multqtle injuries to the bowel wall. Some> 
*«««W6 the wall is pierced and the pig dies 
of peritonitis. Tlw damage to the bowel 
produces an unthrifty pig. 

Principles of Control . — Prevent the pig 
from rooting in the soil in which the beetle 
pvd>s live. 

Drug Treatment . — Sodium fluoride may 
remove some of the worms. 

Tbe Nodrie Wetas 

( Oesophagostomu m species ) . 

(Fig. S D.) 

These worms are small, stout worms, 
about half an inch in length, which occur 
in the large bowel. 

Life History , — Pigs become infested by 
eating infective larvae which pass down into 
the large bowel. They burrow into the 
bowd wall and cause the formation of small 
nodules. Eventually they pass out of the 
nodules back into the bowel and reach egg- 
laying maturity after about two months. 
The eggs, which pass out in the dung, hatch 
and the larvae develop to the infective stage 
in about a week. The eggs and larvae are 
killed by dryness and sunlight, but in moist 
conditions the infective larvae may remain 
alive for a year or more. 

{To be a 


Damage The nodules produced 

in the bowel wall interfere with its normal 
functions. Unthriftiness, anaemia, and diar- 
rhoea or constipation are common symp- 
toms. 

Principles of Control , — Keep pigs under 
clean, dry conditions and away from con- 
taminated runs and pastures. 

Drug Treatment, — Phenothiazine. 

The Whipwom (Trickuris trichuria), 
(Fig. S E.) 

Whipworms occur in the blind gut and 
adjoining parts of the large bowel. They 
have a characteristic whip-like shape, the 
interior portion bearing the head being 
threadlike and the posterior portion whitish 
and stout. 

Life History , — ^The infective eggs hatch 
when they are swallowed by the pig. The 
larvae grow to egg-laying maturity in the 
blind gut and large bowel in two to three 
weeks. The eggs pass out in the dung, and 
in warm, moist conditions become infective 
in about eighteen days. 

Damage Caused . — Massive infestations 
in young pigs cause an inflammation of the 
bowel wall. 

Principles of Control , — See section on 
“Designing the Piggery to Combat Worm 
Diseases,” on page 450 of September issue. 

Drug Treatment . — Sodium fluoride may 
remove some of the worms. 

eluded . ) 


Insect continued from page 541. 


Twenty-four hours after treatment there 
were very few live slugs on the sprayed 
trees ; the majority were wrigging freely on 
the ground beneath the trees and had lost 
their slimy coating. Most of the slugs were 
dead three days after spraying, and from 
then on, odd live slugs only were seen on 
the treated trees. 


On the unsprayed trees, due to seasonal 
fluctuation, the numbers of slugs declined 
towards the end of December and further 
damage was not great. This drop in popu- 
lation of slugs on the trees is due to the 
slugs becoming fully-fed and making their 
way into the soil where they remain until 
pupation occurs in the following spring. 




CoNsruERABLE investigation is being carried out 
at the Department of Agriculture’s Research 
Station at Glenfield into methods of treatment 
of mastitis in dair^r cattle. A large number of 
die newer therapeutic substances have been tested, 
die most satisfactory being entozon, sulphanila- 


mtdes and penicillin. PenicilUn has proved the 
most valuable form of treatment and gives re- 
markable results if used early in cases of mas- 
titis due to streptococci. It is less efficient, as 
are all other treatment, in the case of staphy- 
lococcic mastitis. 
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DAIRY FARMING 


mmm. 


Dairy catti# must have good feed. Better, heavier, Here’i a field report recently received from a dairy 
more aelentiflc feeding by dairy farmera is the answer to farmer on the North Coast:— 

the demand for more profit. Any successful system of farmer was able to specially prepare ail his 

dairy-farming must be based on efficient pasture manage- D»stures for high food production, using his Fordson 

ment. High feed value pasture can ^ obtained only by increased returns will quickly offset the 

laying down improved pastures, top-dressing, subdivision ^ ^ 

and rotational grazing. . . i. u- i, k— 

For these lobs. It’s the Fordson Ma|or which has Fordson dealer for details of the part the 

bM« r«.|»n.ibl..ter ih. iucc«. of man, pro,rM..v. 
dairy farmers. 

THESE “MAJOR” FEATURES MEAN BETTER WORK, FASTER WORK! 

• T-rb-lon.. nllmfr • 

• ImproYOd C»rbure*tor and Vaporising fystoma # Two air cleaners. brakes 

I Ur,. clutch, .plral b.«l nnd S 

double pinion final drive. ■■ — 

IF IT’S A MAJOR TASK, IT’S A TASK FOR THE •‘MAJOR’’-SEE YOUR FORDSON DEALER! 

Sate NS.W, Distributors 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

30.3SS W.ttl« Str-t, Ultimo, Sydnoy MA «73 Tolograms: “Sellmotor.,' Sydney 








M 
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ATTENTION— All Lucerne Growers! 



Pltnt in OpGration 

THE HEW 


A.S.L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

(RGCitternd) 

. Three Moves in One — Sai^es Labour Costa 


The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED medium pressure spray Is the fact that its use 
permits of 24 hour irrigation, with only two spray line movements a day. It is arranged for either 48' 
or 54' spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. As only 30 lb. pressure is 
required for the efficient operation of these sprays they can be used with standard irrigation piping. 


For full particulars, write to. 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


500 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 


Automatic • • • Faster . . • 
Easier to Use . . . 

A Complete New Sheep-Drenching 
Outfit. It's the Best yet ! 

Suitable for all water and oil 
mixed drenches except 

PHENOTHIAZINE, Sayers Model 46, comes to you I fg 
complete with special reservoir, belt and a spare set I MMlfiiW ^ 
of all valves, valve seats and springs. Dose range | 

SftA%olLC 1 0*- automatic drenching gun 

Model 46. £6/8/6 complete 

All privet are subi«cted to increase by a surcharge allowable by the Prices ComfDlsslQner 

Obtainable from chemists and storekeepers 

SAYERS ALLPORT Pty. Ltd., Sydney 
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Poultry Notes. 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 

GOOD QUALITY EGGS 
Are Clean and Cool. 


WITH At approach of wanner weather the maintenance of quality of eggs becomes of 
paramount importance — and everything possible should be done to attain the highest 
possible standi. We have reached a stage in the development of the industry when 
producers must become more ^^quality conscious’’ if there is to be further expansion, 
and this applies particularly to country producers who have to contend with higher 
temperatures than those in coastal districts. 


There are two main requirements for the 
preservation of quality of eggs. These are, 
(a) the eggs must be kept clean; and (&) 
they -must be stored under cool conditions. 

Keeping Eggs Cleau. 

Many suggestions have been made in 
connection with keeping eggs clean but most 
of these involve the construction of new 
types of nests or more costly systems of 
housing, which in the long run may be 
justified, but at present are difficult to 
adopt owing to the shortage of necessary 
materials. 

The question then arises as to what can 
be done now to improve the position. 

The first step is to keep the houses reason- 
ably clean and the floors covered all over 
with a good depth of loose litter. This 


applies to all types of houses whether in- 
tensive, semi-intensive or roosting sheds. 
The litter should be stirred up occasion- 
ally to prevent matting and cleaned out 
when it becomes damp. 

During wet weather it is a decided advan- 
tage to close the birds in the houses but 
this would only be of benefit where the 
houses are large enough and have plenty 
of dry litter on the floors. 

The next consideration is to use suitable 
nesting materials and keep the nests clean, 
It is also important that the nesting 
material be sufficiently deep to keep the floor 
of the nests covered at all times — bare 
nests mean broken eggs and this not only 
soils other eggs but ohen leads to the vice 
of egg eating. 
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Suitable nesting materials include grit or 
very coarse sand covered with a good layer 
of rice hulls, fine straw or softwood shav- 
ings, but recent observati(»is indicate fibat 
limestone grit by itself may be even more 
effective in keq^ing eggs dean. 
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dean Competition, particulars of which 
are given in a leaflet dbtainable from the 
Secretary, Egg Producers’ Council, Box i6, 
P.O., Pjrrmont. 

In most cases modification or inqprove- 
naents might be effected with advantage. 



rE.ONT LLE-VATtON 



SECTION A.A. 



SECTION B.B. 


Qisgrams showing Details of Constraotlon of Chareoal Coolor. 


Those who have nests which are unsuit- 
able and can obtain the necessary materials 
to build new ones, may be disposed to try 
out one or more of the winning designs of 
nests entered in the Egg Producers’ Coundl 

iR«S* MB 


Storing Eggs on tibe Fnnn. 

The egg rooms on most farms are not 
suflkientify cod during the heat of the sum- 
Mr to -prevent deterioration of ^gs Tsq)! 
in them for more than a day or so, and 
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Yates* Vegetable Seed News— -No. 12 


The Importance of SELECTED 
Cauliflower Seed 


To be correctly termed ** Selected,” Cauliflower Seed must have a good 
** history,” which means that the growing of the seed crop is but the last stage 

of a long process 



All Cauliflower intended for seed are carefully 
inspected and any types not showing true charac* 
teristics (of the variety being grown) are removed 
before running up to seed. 

For Instance, plants selected this year 
are actually the chosen “parents” of 
the seed you will be purchasing in 1952. 
And, of course, the seed you obtain this 
season is directly descended from plants 
selected and reselected since 1945. This 
process has involved many months of 
work, including a continuous inspection 


of plants to eliminate inferior types and 
to ensure that the stock will bear the 
true characteristics of the strain. 

it was by these painstaking methods 
that our now famous Phenomenal Cauli- 
flowers were developed. Thus it is no 
accident that they continue to be the 
standard varieties throughout the 
Australian continent and New Zealand,, 
and are even exported to the United 
Kingdom. 


CURRENT 

PRICES 

0 

oz. 

i-ib. 

Mb. 

Yatos* Phenomenal 

Twelve Weeks 

Yates’ Phenomenal 

13/6 

43/6 

135/- 

Early (Four Months) 
Yates’ Phenomenal 

8/9 

28/6 

90/- 

Five Months 

8/6 

27/6 

87/6 

Nugget 

Hawkesbury Solid r 

White J 

Yates’ Phenomenal 

8/9 

28/6 

90/- 

Maincrop 

Yates’ Metropole 
(Seven to Eight 

7/9 

24/6 

75/- 

Months) 

9/9 

31/- 

97/6 

Ample quantities of new crop 

1 seed 

in the 

above varieties are available, with the 
exception of Phenomenal Twelve Weeks, 


which is in short supply. 


ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters: Box 2707 G.P.O., Sydney 


Phone: M A 6771 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Branch Series No. 6 


The Junior 


NTERING the Bank at from 
15 to 19 years of age, new 
recruits to the "Wales” must be of 
Intermediate Certificate, or higher, 
educational standard. They are 
usually posted first to branches 
near their homes as "Juniors.” 

The Junior looks after "postages”, 
records and mails all correspond- 
ence, helps with the daily "balance” 
which checks all funds received into 
and paid out of the branch, and 
assists generally in the office work. 

Right on the threshold of his career, 
he is already acquiring the experi- 
ence and familiarity with banking 
terms and practices which will fit 
him for promotion to the specialized 
posts which are open to those of 
initiative and ability. 

Candidates for admission to the 
service of the Bank should apply 
to the Manager of their local 
branch. 



Mt, Donald Smith, a recent recruit to the 
SfiOO’Strong staff of the Bank, who joined 
in Brisbane, Now Junior at W inton (Qld,) 
Branch, 



Consult and use — 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


lnporporai«d in New South Wales with limited liability 
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improved facilities for holdings the eggs are 
essential to ensure the maintenance of 
quality both for the home market and for 
export. Here again, the shortage of 
materials required to provide suitable storage 
is an obstacle to the general adoption of a 
cooling unit. However, where the neces- 
sary materials can be secured the erection 
of a charcoal cooler as illustrated and de- 
scribed on page 548 would provide a suit- 
able cool room for holding the eggs after 
collecting and while awaiting the carrier to 
take them to market. 

The unit illustrated is a small one for 
domestic use, and a larger one would be 
required for storing more than half a dozen 
cases of eggs and a few buckets full. The 
size, of course, would be regulated by the 
number of eggs to be stored. Such a unit 
if built adjacent to the empty case storage 
room would be used for holding the packed 
cases of eggs and the buckets of eggs await- 
ing packing, the packing being done in the 
case room, thus obviating the necessity for 
a larger cooler. 

Contfamctioii of the Cooler.’^ 

The cooler consists of a chamber within 
a double framework, the space between the 
two frames being filled with charcoal held 
in position by wire-netting. The chamber 
is lined with plain iron except for the bot- 
tom 6 inches, which is lined with netting. 

♦ Particulars supplied by the Architect, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The door should be lined on both sides 
with plain iron, be packed with charcoal 
to preserve the insulation, and should .fit 
neatly. The door entrance should taper, and 
be lined with ^-inch boarding all round; 
a wooden floor should be provided to the 
chamber. The plain iron roof of the cham- 
ber shoull be carried on rafters to drain off 
the water, and a plain iron tray should be 
fitted underneath. 

Such a cooler should be strongly con- 
structed. Suitable material would be, say, 
3-inch by 2-inch hardwood ; two^ adjoining 
sides could be braced diagonally with 3- 
inch by i-inch hardwood — though this is 
not shown in the accompanying diagram. 
It would be an advantage to paint the 
framework, before the netting is nailed on. 
with boiled linseed oil to which enough 
cement has been added gradually to pro- 
duce a brushing consistency. This would 
greatly increase the life of the framework 
and prevent the staining that would other- 
wise occur from the wet hardwood. 

To operate the cooler it is necessary 
occasionally to throw a few buckets of 
water on to the charcoal on top, or fit a 
spray system which could be turned on as 
required. This water percolates down 
through the charcoal insulation, and the air 
passing through the charcoal is cooled, 
causing it to flow downwards and into the 
chamber through the netting at the bottom. 
As the air gains heat, it rises and passes 
out through the ventilation holes near the 
top of the sheet iron sides of the chamber. 


THE STANDARD FOR CHINESE LANGSHANS. 


FROM time to time requests are received for illustrations and descriptions of the correct 
type of Chinese Langshans. In order to supply this information concerning thb popular 
breed, the standard, as revised by die Langshan Club of Australia in 1937, is reprinted 


below, together with illustrations: — 

Cock or Cockerel. 

Head: Skull small and full over the eyes. 
Beak of medium length, strong, and slightly 
curved. Eyes large and prominent. Comb 
single, of medium size, carried straight and 
erect, showing a good clearance at back of 
skull, free from side sprigs, of fine texture, 
evenly serrated, having five or six spikes. 
Ear lobes small and well rounded. Face 
must be smooth and free as possible from 
fine feathers or hairs. Wattles of medium 


size. The ear-lobes, face and wattles to be 
also soft and fine in texture. 

Neck: Of medium length, moderately fine 
immediately under back of comb, with a 
full flowing hackle. 

Body : The back fairly broad, slightly 
rounded, of medium length, rising with a 
good sweep to the tail, free from cushion. 
Breast moderately full and well rounded, 
not flat ; breastbone straight, with level keel. 
Wings of medium length, closely carried; 

Pasm 549 
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body carriage erect when standing normal ; 
when viewed from side should resemble a 
shallow V. 

Tail: Of medium size and length, car- 
ried gradually up and outwards to an angle 
of about 35 degrees. Sickle feathers in- 
clined to be pointed. Tail-spread of medium 
width, fairly close and liberally furnished 
With side-hangers. 


Weight: Code to range within to 
lb. ; Cockerel. to lb. 

Hmi or PiiHet 

With the exception of the fluff, which 
should be rather more in females, the 
general characteristics of the Australian 
Chinese Langshan hen or pullet are simi- 
lar (allowing for the usual sexual differ- 
ences) to those of the male. The female 



ChinMt Lanfshtn Cock. 


Legs: Thighs of medium length, covered 
with soft, short feathers. Shanks, strong 
but fine, Avell rounded, of medium length, 
standing well apart. Moderately feathered 
down the outer sides only. Any indication 
of pigment between the scales is a charac- 
teristic of the breed. 

Feet: Toes, four, straight, slender and 
well spread, outer toes only being moder- 
ately feathered, with a distinct sign of pig- 
ment on the toes and web. 

Carriage: Graceful, alert, erect; neat 
and extremely active. 


shape should be free from any squat ap- 
pearance and be devoid of cushion. 

Weight: Hen to range within to 6>4 
lb. ; pullet, 4J4 to 5 lb. 

Chmeteriftic Cdlourt and Pimnage. 

{Applicable to either sex,) 

Colour: Beak, light to dark horn. Eyes 
of a very dark hazel, the darker the better. 
The comb, face, wattles and car lobes bril- 
liant red. Legs and feet blue-black, show- 
ing a pinkish pigment bc^een the scales. 
Skin underneath feet to be white, with a 
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pink tinge, the deeper the pink the better; 
todhails white. 

Plumage: Dense black with a brilliant 
l)eetle-gfreen sheen, free from purple bar- 


Diaquliicatioiu. 

Yellow shanks, skin or beak. Five toes. 
Vulture hocks. Wry or squirrel tail. .Side- 
sprigs. 



Chincfe Lanfshan Han. 


ring or blue tinge ; feather-webbing of 
medium texture. 

Serious Defects. 

Being under the respective specified 
range of weights (penalty: deduct 3 points 
for each i ounce under-weight). Eyes of 
-other colour than hazel. Permanent white 
in ear lobes. Slate or blue legs in cockerel 
or pullet White feathers. Lop comb. 
Crooked keel bone. Feathers on centre toe 
(penalty: deduct up to 5 points). In-kneed. 


Scale of Pomis for Judging. 

Points to be allotted in proportion to the 
specimen’s varying breed excellence: — 


Pts, 

Type and Carriage 30 

Head and Comb . . . . . . 20 

Richness of Colour ; Plumage and Con- 
dition 15 

Capacity and Fineness of Texture f. 15 

Legs and Feet . . . . . . . . 10 

Weight . . . . . . . . . . 10 

The perfect specimen to score . 100 


INVEST IN THE NEW LOAN-BONDS PAY MORE INTEREST 


ssr 
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APIARY NOTES 

AMERICAN FOUL BROOD/ 

The Problem in New South Wales. 

{Concluded from page 489.) 


D. L. Morison, B.V.Sc., Apiary Branch. 

THE more beekeepers know of A.F.B. disease the more they will realise the necessity to 
be constandy on the alert for early indicadons of infection if heavy losses are to be 
avoided*' 

In the first portion of thu article — ^in September Apiary Notes — the author 
described the life history of the causal organism, the symptoms of the disease and the 
factors inluencing spread, both within the i^iiary and from one apiary to another. 


This concluding section is devoted to 
and a discussion of control measures. 

Distribution of the Disease. 

American foul brood is present in every 
main beekeeping State in Australia, with 
the exception of Queensland. In New South 
Wales during the last few years outbreaks 
have occurred in the following main dis- 
tricts: — Tamworth, Coonabarabran, Dubbo, 
West Maitland, Carcoar, Young, Albury, 
Gundagai, Nowra, Bombala, Narooma, 
Tombong, and in various suburban areas 
of Sydney. 

It will thus be seen that the northern 
parts of the State, including Inverell and 
the North Coast, are free of the disease, 
whereas the southern part is subject to 
periodic outbreaks. In the South Coast and 
highland districts of the State the disease 
tends to persist indefinitely. In these areas 
it has been found in bee trees and these con- 
stitute a natural reservoir of the disease. 
Owing to the presence of these diseased 
colonies which cannot be adequately con- 
trolled and a degree of residual or latent 
infection due to the spores in known in- 
fected apiaries, the eradication of American 
foul brood from these areas is a practical 
impossibility. It is therefore necessary for 
every beekeeper to become familiar with the 
symptoms of the disease and to know what 

* A previous article on this subject appeared in 
the May, 1945 issue of The Agricultural Gazette, 
However, in view of the widespread interest in the 
subject, a more comprehensive description of the 
f^ul f)rood position has now been prepared. 

Fsmw 6U 


die distribntioii of tbe disease in this State 

course of action to take should he discover 
infection in his colonies. 

Tbe Homan Element as a Factor in ControL 

Those who adopt the attitude that ‘4t won’t 
happen,” or who are prepared to take Amcri- 
vcan foul brood lightly, may find to their 
sorrow that it can be a most persistent and 
costly disease. Some beekeepers neglect to 
carry out inspections of the brood in their 
apiaries in a systematic manner, and even 
when foul brood has been detected in some 
apiaries adequate action has not been taken 
to prevent its spread. 

If, upon first noticing infection, which 
may only be in a few colonies, a beekeeper 
thoroughly checks all brood nests and burns 
any colonies showing symptoms, it is quite 
possible that the disease may be eradicated. 
If, however, the beekeeper does not recog- 
nise the disease, is not sufficiently thorough 
in his inspections, does not care, or is too 
busy to carry out adequate inspections, the 
disease will spread through the apiary. Once 
combs have been taken from infected colo- 
nies and placed in other hives, the control 
of the disease is enormously complicated. 
These spore-carrying combs may be pre- 
sent in a hive for a considerable period be- 
fore the spores are fed to bee larvae and 
symptoms become apparent, with the result 
that a few diseased colonies are continually 
cropping up. Such a beekeeper ultimately 
has to burn a certain percentage of colonies 
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EASY TO OPERATE . . . EASY TO MAINTAIN 


EvoryHiin^ poisiblo has baan dona to maka tha naw ALLIS-CHALMERS 
HDS aasiar fo oparata and maintain. 

OparaHii 9 advantagas includa smooth high torqua from powarful 2-Cycla 
Diasal Engina^instant alactric starting — wida, eomlortabla saat'— adjust- 
abla braka pedals — naw narrow bonnat lina for full visibility— comfortabla 
foot rests and a daan platform. 

Maintenance is simplifiad— major assambiias can ba convaniantly sarviead 
or ramovad. Operating adjustments easily reached, quickly made. 
Positive-Seal truck wheals, support rollers and idlers require lubrication 
only once in 1,000 hourtl 


Drawbar H.P 37,S 


Balt H.P. 


Standard equipment: Full electri- 
cal equipment, including electric 
starter, recessed electric head- 
lights. hinged radiator guard. 




flUISCHflLMERS 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Tutt-Bryant Pty. Limited 
South Street. RYDALMERE 
Telephone: UW7I77 

Telegraphic Addresn "Leotutt, Sydney" 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Mitchell-Shearer Farm Machinery 
Pty. Ltd. 

George Street, CONCORD WEST 
Telephone: UF 1284 

Telegraphic Address: "Mitshear," Sydney 
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lOCtOBER • t i ' 194®.- 



Your harvest’ is precious— to you, to Australia, and 
to your underfed kin in Britain. 

Why risk costly delays? Use Voco Power. Its full 
knockless power ensures a speedy and care-free 
harvest. 

Every drop of Voco Power goes into action. Thaf 
meaij^ extra work— extra value for your money— 
and an absence of costly, irritating breakdowns 
caused through oil dilution. 


1/iiro ^ 

W Vl/V KEROSENE 

'XfMe woiA m 


\ ACl IM on. COMPANY 1* I \ . ltd. 

Jm: ui A,; 
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.annually, and, in an apiary where this has 
occurred, it may take many years of close 
inspections to render the apiary relatively 
free of the disease. 

Inq)ections for American foul brood must 
be carried out in a very thorough and sys- 
tematic way to avoid all possibility of mis- 
sing colonies showing symptoms. The work 
must not be done in conjunction with other 
operations. If a beekeeper carries out in- 
spection of the brood in conjunction with, 
for example, extracting, accidents are liable 
to occur and the disease to persist in the 
.apiary. 

Some persons are physically incapable of 
•carrying out the necessary inspections. 
Older men particularly may be in this class, 

• especially if their eyesight is failing, since 
they cannot then detect symptoms of the 

• disease. The Department’s Inspectors carr\ 
out quite a number of inspections of apiaries 
when an outbreak of foul brood occurs. 
However, the necessary check inspections 
must often be carried out by the beekeeper 
himself. Once a beekeeper has been given 
tuition in foul brood diagnosis and control, 
he must watch any colonies which have been 
in contact with the disease. It is not pos- 
sible for Departmental Inspectors to carry 
•out thorough routine checks on apiaries. 

A beekeeper must notify the Department 
‘of Agriculture as soon as he suspects that 
his apiary is diseased. If in doubt as to 
the nature of any condition affecting the 
brood of his bees, he should forward a 
sample to the Department, where a diag- 
nosis will be made. It is known that some 

The only real answer to A,F,B, is | 
vigilance and that is true . whether [ 
sulpha or burfiing is the method of | 
treatment, — C. M. Isaacson, in j 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture.’* j 

beekeepers have concealed the fact that their 
bees have become infected with American 
foul brood and have carried out control 
measures entirely on their own initiative. 
This is a contravention of the Apiaries Act. 
If any organised campaign is to be made 
against the disease, it is necessary that the 
Department know which apiaries are affected 
;and where. 

American foul brood may easily be spread 
ititentionaSy by a beekeeper should he desire 
tto. It ia ttq fortunate that cases of malicious 
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infection with American foul brood have 
occurred in New South Wales. Any bee- 
keeper who maliciously infects another bee- 
keeper’s colonies is liable to prosecution and 
deserves severe censure by his fellow bee- 
keepers. 

The disease is not transmissible to 
humans. If it were, some beekeepers would 
be less likely to have it about the place. 

Confarol of the Disease. 

The course of action to be taken to control 
American foul brood depends on circum- 
stances to a large extent. In order to for- 
mulate proper control measures beekeejpers 
should contact the Department of Agricul- 
ture and give a full history of the particular 
case. 

Where a few colonies in an apiary are 
infected the usual procedure is to burn them 
together with their contents. The affected 
colonies should be left until nightfall, the 
bees killed either with cyanogas or petrol, 
and the hives burnt and the ashes buried. 
It is usually cheap “insurance” to do this, 
since the first loss is often the last loss. 

However, when many colonies are affected 
and the hive material is good, the saving 
f)f bodies is permitted provided that they 
are boiled for half an hour in i per cent, 
caustic soda solution. 

The treatment of bees by transferring 
them to foundation is not recommended, 
nor is it allowed unless the number of colo- 
nies affected is large and the beekeeper is a 
reliable man capable of carrying out check 
inspections of the transferred bee brood 
thoroughly and periodically, so that any re- 
currence of the disease may be detected and 
dealt with. If this work is left in the hands 
of a careless person, re-infection usually 
results and ultimately the entire apiary must 
be destroyed. Transferring bees to founda- 
tion is a risky procedure owing to the fact 
that the disease may recur perhaps two or 
three years later, owing to residual spore 
contamination. 

Much has been said in recent years about 
A.F.B.-resistant strains of bees, and the use 
of various sulpha drugs, notably sulphathia- 
zole. However, such measures have only 
minimised or temporarily arrested the dis- 
ease. Their wholesale use would probably 
result in the creation of “carrier” colonies 
and the more widespread distribution of 
the disease. 


MB 
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There does not appear to be any short 
cut to rendering an apiary entirely free of 
the disease. This can only be achieved 
by periodic and thorough inspection of all 
brood nests' and the elimination of infected 
colonies as soon as symptoms become 
apparent. 

It is never wise to attempt to save combs 
from a colony affected with foul brood. The 
combs should either be burnt or rendered 
down for the wax, which, if properly pro- 
cessed, is quite safe to use in the manufac- 
ture of comb foundation. No outbreaks of 
American foul brood have been found which 
could be attributed to this cause. 

The disinfection of combs with solutions 
such as alcohol formalin and alcohol soap 
formalin has not proved to be a practical 
procedure owing to the time involved and 
the possibility of recurrences of the disease. 

Requirementt of Apiaries Act 

To enable an organised campaign to be 
carried out against this disease, certain 
legislative powers are vested in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Apiaries 
(Amendment) Act. 

Sections 4 and 5 of this Act are as fol- 
lows : — 

f‘4. No beekeeper shall: 

(a) Keep or allow to remain upon any 
land occupied by him any bees, bee-combs, 
hives, or appliances known by him to be 
infected by or liable to spread disease, with- 
out immediately taking the prescribed steps 
to cure or eradicate the disease; or 

(b) Sell, barter, give away, or otherwise 
than in the prescribed manner dispose of 
any bees or appliances from an apiary known 
by him to be infected by or liable to spread 
disease. 

5. Every beekeeper in whose apiary any 
disease appears shall, immediately after 
first becoming aware of its presence, send 
written notice thereof to the Minister for 
Agriculture or to an inspector.” 
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Regulation 4 of the Apiaries Act pre- 
scribes : — 

"' 4 . The steps which shall be taken by a 
beekeeper to cure and eradicate disease 
under section 4 of the Act shall be as 
follows : — 

(a) Where a hive is infected with Ameri- 
can Foul Brood {Bacillus larvae ) — 

(i) the bees in the hive shall be de- 
stroyed or, with the approval of 
an inspector, transferred to clean 
non-in fectious hives in which the 
comb foundation only is contained 
in the frames; 

(ii) all frames and combs from the 
hive and any other materials in 
contact with the disease, if not of 
sound construction, shall be re- 
moved and burned in a hole in the 
ground and all burned debris shall 
be well covered with earth. Ma- 
terials of sound construction need 
not be destroyed but shall be im- 
mersed in boiling water for not 
less than thirty minutes.” 

Cases have come under notice recently of 
persons representing themselves to be Apiary 
Inspectors when, in fact, they were not. Any 
person who doubts the bona-fides of a per- 
son who wishes to inspect his bees, should 
ask for the Inspector's authority, signed by 
the Minister for Agriculture. Inspectors 
appointed under the Act include officers of 
the Apiary Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture and certain police officers, and 
these have been provided with such an 
authority. 

Other States of the Commonwealth have 
legislation affecting New South Wales bee- 
keepers. Both Queensland and Western 
Australia require that a certificate of health 
accompany bees and honey being imported 
into their respective States. 

However, legislation is only the founda- 
tion on which an effective programme may 
be constructed. Before such a programme 
can be put to good effect it must have the 
energetic co-operation of beekeepers. 


89 


Temperature plays an important part in the 
occurrence of bacterial defects in milk and cream. 
It is possible during the cooler weather of winter 
to get away ttoporarily with methods of cleansing 

fege SS4 


that would not be practicable in the warmer 
months^ but such methods are short-sis^ted. Many 
farmers, in consequence^ fii^ themselves with a. 
legacy of *Vopy” cream in early spring. 
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TRAVEL BY DAYLIGHT 

o 

During daylight hours ex- 
presses ‘ are operated between 
Sydney and country areas in 
New South Wales, thereby en- 
abling train travellers to see the 
varied views dbtainable from 
the carriage windows. 

These “Daylight Expresses” 
run as far as Nowra (95 miles) 
on the Illawarra line, Albury 
(399 miles) on the Soudiem 
line, Dubbo (287 miles) and 
Forbes (297 miles) on the 
Western line, Armidale (360 
miles) on the Northern line, 
and Kempsey (313 miles) <mi 
the North Coast line. 

Seats on these Elxpresses 
may be reserved fourteen days 
in advance of travel. Each 
train has a buffet for serving 
refreshments, and those operat- 
mg on the Southern, Western, 
and Northern lines carry a 
hostess to attend to the comfort 
of travellers. 

S. R. Nicholas, 
Secretary for Railways, 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 

{Estc^^ I9t4) 

% ■■ . ' 

Since which date 4^a^t8 .eroding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been adihinistered 


EXECUTOR/TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

FuU information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent— the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 
or to 

The Public Trustee, 19 0*G>unell Street 
(Box 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. P. PULLEN, PubHe Trustto 


ESA 6LUEST0NE 

WSTRIBUTORS : 

ELDER, SMITH & CO. LTD 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 


*«£SA” moUE5TONE (COPPER SUL- 
PHATE) IS IDEAL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING USESt— 
PreparatioB of Sprmy Mixtnros for 
Fruit Trees modi Vinos, 

For Sheep— 

Treatmottt of Foot-Rot. 

To pfovoBl Lhror Fluke, 

A$ o Droudi for Worms, 

As u Droodi for Scour in CalTos, 

For Whomt Pickling. 

Wfite for Boshlst— **fistlsr Yislck hg 

Smrm ^ *£SA* Blunitos^ 
ManufatUtrkn: 

The EiAciiioLrhc Rkvmtvic li SanittNO 
Co, or Awr. Ftt. Lto.. Pout Km VlSoW. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of th» 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free ; — 


Owner and Address. 


iNumber 
j in herd. 


RefUterMl Stud Hurds. 

Batbuist Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Ayrsbiies) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittafong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan/’ Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fairbairn & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus) .. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys)... 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla/’ Culcalm (A.I.S.) ' 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School. Glendeld ( Aytshires) 

McEacbern, H., “ Nundi,'* Tarcutta (Red PoU) 

MeSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,** Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., “ Yalalnnga,** Wiliow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., “ jerseymead ** Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Ex^riment Farm, Glen Inn<» (Jerseys)... 
New England Umversity College. Armidale (Jersevs) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tam worth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcalm (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., “ Evandaie,’* Sutton Forest (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., “ Narengullen,’* Yass (Aberdeen* Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., “ Turanville," Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns! 

Rowntree, K. S., “Mourabee,” Quirindi 

Salway, A. E., Cobargo (Stud Jerseys) 

Soott, A. W., “ Milong,*’ Young (Aberacen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,'* Gulargamb^e (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry (.A.I.S.) 


46 

44 

64 

30 

173 

49 

I2X 

107 

3 « 

67 

62 


97 

80 


X02 

103 

58 

309 

II4 

75 

57 

XZ2 

200 

i6x 


Owner and Address. 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus)... 

Von Nida, F. R., Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., “ Strathdoon,*’ Wolsclcy Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Abcrdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,** Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Woilongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm... 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,’* Burdett, via Canowindra 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


Number 
in herd. 


170 

I? 

69 

69 

23 


92 

59 

71 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital ... ... 

CuIIen-Ward, A. R., “ Mani,*’ Cumnock ... 

Department of Education — ^Fann Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong ... 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington,’* Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippendale,** Grenfell 

Rd., Young 

Gladcsville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Mt, Penang Training School, Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hcsnital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, F.rau Plains 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, “ Yaralla” 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

St, John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


50 

32 


28. 

32 

69. 


56 

T 

58 

34 

4^ 

28 

127 


94 


69 


8 


*3 

35 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of L>ivision of .Animal Industry. 


Herd Recording Fees. 


Herd Recording fees charged under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Herd Production Improve- 
ment Scheme are to be raised from 4d. to 6d. 
per cow for each test, as from ist October, 1948. 

Commenting on the necessity for this increase, 
Mr. G. McGillivray, Chief of the Department’s 
Division of Dairying, said that when the fees had 
been fixed originally at 4d. per cow per month, 
it had been anticipated that the return from each 
cow would be 3s. for each lactation based on an 
average of nine tests during the period. It had 
been found, however, that covys average only 
slightly more than six te.sts with a return of 


approximately 2s. per co\n'. This was not suffi- 
cient to cover the owners' proportion of the costs. 

Mr. McGillivray pointed out that both the 
Commonwealth and State Governments contri- 
buted one-third each towards the expenses of the 
Scheme, and that payment of a fee of 6 d. per cow 
per month by the owners would result in the 
desired return of 3s. per cow being realised. 

In recent years the herd recording year had 
ended on 30th September and membership under 
the Scheme had been maintained on that basis. 
In future, however, the herd recording year would 
close on 30th June, each year. 


The loss caused by depreciation of hay in un- 
thatched stacks is very considerable and every 
effort should be taken to see that hay conserved 
this spring does not suffer spoilage from this 
cause. The main essential in thatching is an 
ample supply of good, hard, clean straw of suit- 
able length, showing a minimum of nag, Vaneties 
with a short, weak straw should be avoided. 


Straw showing forced or rank growth is not 
ideal, as it lacks strength and lasting ability and 
invariably carries an undue amount of flag. 
Length is a very desirable feature, as the longer 
the straw the more weatherproof will be the 
thatch, while the work of building the thatch m 
much easier and less pegs are required to hold 
the straw securely in position. 


Pa§m SSS 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). 


The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have l^en declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) . The work in 
connection \iith this scheme lias been undertaken as part of the general campmgn against this disease 
and, should perform a valuable service to the industry generadly. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds, in general for this purpose* in 
future only herds belcAging to Governnient institutions, roistered stud he^s, or those cojpitaining a 
preponderance of registered *^tud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
tor the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlereagh Rd., Penrltb. 
Bathurst Es^riment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman. C. O. “ Fairview/’ Camden. 

Campbell, D., Hillangrove,^* Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., Condalarra,** Miranda. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. " Glengar,” Capertee. 

** Endeavour " Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B. Gundurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfiield. 


McCrumm, Strathfield,** Walla Walla. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus,** Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., “ Strathdoon,” Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwandalan,*’ Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozclle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

Glen Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

^ulbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Settings of Eggs SuccessfuUy Fbwn to U.S.A 

Excellent Hatchings Reported. 


Australorp and Chinese Langshan setting eggs 
flown from New South Wales to the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, United States of 
America, have given an excellent hatching of 
chickens. A communication from Iowa State 
College advises that out of a batch of loo Aus- 
tralorp eggs, ninety-one strong chickens were suc- 
cessfully hatched, while eighty chickens were 
hatched from a batch of lOO Chinese Langshans. 

During the recent visit abroad by the Rural 
Bank-sponsored Progressive Farmer Team, Mr. 
W. H. Bruce, a member of the team, called at 
the Iowa State College, and while there was asked 
to endeavour to arrange a supply of Australorp 
and Chinese Langshan hatching eggs. 


Arrangements were accordingly made by the 
Department with Mr, N. F. Judson of Thorn- 
leigh to supply lOO Australorp eggs, and with Mr. 
R. D. Wilson of St. Ives to supply loo Chinese 
Langshans — ^the Rural Bank of New South Wales 
attending to financial and various other details of 
the transaction. Special care was taken in pack- 
ing the eggs to ensure their safe transit during the 
three-day flight from Australia to the United 
States. 

The results obtained would be regarded as 
highly satisfactory even from eggs hatched on the 
farm in New South Wales; from eggs which 
were transported such a long distance by air, they 
must be regarded as exceptionally good. — E. Had- 
• LiNGTON, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry). 


IThe green sprouting of seed potatoes prior to and tubers. Green sprouting also enables the 
planting should be of particular interest to coastal- youpg ^buts better to withstand attack by soil- 
growers,- this practice promotes early emer- inhabiting diseases such as rhizoctonia. 

^nce and more rapid early growth of both foliage 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address, 


Itefttt^rad Stud Hurds. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Berry Training Farm. Berry (A.I.S.) 

Bradley, H. F,, “Nardoo, Ashford Road, 

Invereli (Jerseys) 

Cattell E. J., ‘^Kapunda,** Rob Roy, In- 

verell (Jers^s) 

Chegwidden, £st. Late £., “ Austral Park,*' 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, h..t. St. Joseph, 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Invereli 

(Jerseys) 

Dixon, K. C., Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) .. 
Fairbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.I.S.) ... 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Prater, A. D., King's Plain Road. Invereli 

(Guernsevs) 

Freudeiistein, W. G. A. & F. J. “ Chippen 
dale,” Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short 
honis) 

Grafton Experiment Farm 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmouc 

(Jerseys) .. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., ” Kahlua,” Coolac 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Kiileu, E. L., ” Pine Park,” Mumbil (Beet 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray-Wilcox, R,, ” Yalalunga,” Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys).. 
Mutton, T., ** jerseymead,” Bolwarra, Wesi 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Inne: 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidah 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., ” Bunnigalore,” BelangU 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamwortb 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Short- 
horns) 

R^ Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road,! 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) ! 

Reid. D. B., ” Evandale,” Sutton Forest 

(Aoerdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., ” Narrengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd., Muswellbrookj 

(Jerseys) 

Rowntree, E. S., ” Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jer- 
seys) 

Scott, A. W., “Milong,” Young (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., ” Gunnawarra,” Gulargam- 

bone (Beef Sbortboms) 

The Sydney Church of England Grammarj 

School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) ... 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Vancoj 

(Jersw) 

Yaaco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... 

Young, A.. ” Boxlands,’* Burdett, via Cano- 
windra (Beef Shorthorns) 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

89 

X20 

25/8/48 

13/11/48 

37 

13/5/49 

X2X 

14/7/49 

94 

7/1/49 

26 

1/6/49 

113 

17 

137 

62 

14/8/49 

16/3/50 

1/7/50 

21/6/49 

44 

15/6/40 

121 

27/4/50 

137 

15/5/49 

56 

297 

11/5/50 

9/6/49 

II9 

28/3/49 

70 

22/7/50 

177 

37/1/50 

74 

66 

2/2/49 

13/7/49 

33 

21/6/49 

I13 

23/5/49 

79 

18/6/49 

49 

8/5/49 

25 

18/4/49 

53 

4/2/50 

90 

X2/11/48 

X03 

7/5/49 

231 

30/8/49 

61 

3/2/49 

309 1 

16/8/50 

94 

27/10/48 

75 

21/7/49 

128 

9/8/50 

198 

17/10/48 

34 

8/4/49 

x6x 

66 

16/2/49 

1/4/49 

160 

X26 

2/6/49 

13/9/49 

67 

91 

26/4/49 

X4/10/48 

X7 

80/3/49 


Owner and Address. 


iNumber Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Hards Other than Raglstarad Stud 
Hards. 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

Baker, S. P., Myrtle Grove, Maeangle 
Barnardo Farm School, Mowbray Park 
Barton, S. J., ” Femdale.” Appin, via Camp- 
bell town 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus 
Bums, R., ” Wilga Glen,” Coonamble 
Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 

England Girls School) 

Colly, A. G., ” Heatherbrae,” Swanbrook Rd,, 
Invereli 

Coventry Home, Armidale 

Daley, A, E., “Siton,” Oakwood Rd., In 

varcll 

Daley, A. J., Lea.ands, Invereli 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Invereli .. 
Department of Education, Gosford Farmj 

Home 

Dod well, S., Wagga 
Donnelly, J., Brodie’s Plains, Invereli 

Ehsman Bros., Invereli 

Emu Plains Piison Farm 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 
Forster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington,” Armidale 
Franciscan Fatbers, Campbelltowii . . 
Frizelle, W. J., Rosentein Dairy, Invereli 
Genge, G. L,, Euston, Armidale 
Goulbum Reformatory, Goulbum ... 

Grant, W. S., ** Monkittee,” Braidwood 
Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbuster ... 
Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 

Road, Invereli 

Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gully 
Ince. F., Hillgrove Road, Armidale ... 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 

Jemalong Station, Forbes 

Johnson, A., ” Rosedale,” Grafton Road,| 

Armidale 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Koyong School, Moss Vale 

Lott, J. H., “ Bellevue,” Rob Roy, Invereli.. 

Lowe, W. W., Booral, via Stroud 

Lucas, L., ” Braeside,” Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mentalj 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mentalj 

Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mentalj 

Hospital 

McCosker, E., ” Bannockburn Station,” In 

verell 

McGrath, B. J., Clyde Rd., Braidwood 
McLachlan, M., '* Brodies Plains,” Armidale] 
McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, Swanbrook ... 
McMillan, N., Duval Road, Armidale 
MacNamara, B. ” Mount View,” Cessnock... 
Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

Mason, A., Killarney, Armidale 

Morris, S. W., Dunreath,” Swanbrook Rd.,j 

Invereli 

Mullen, A. G., Goonoo Goonoo, via Tamwortb 

Mullholland, E., Armidale 

Murray, J. A., "The Willows,” Keiraville 
O’Brien, O., ” Mount View,” Invereli 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverelll 
Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

FoUce Boys Club, Kurrajong 

Powell, G. & Son, l.och Lomond, Armidale 
Rolfe, A. E., ” Avon Dale,” Invereli 
Rowlands, F, C., ” Werribee,” Waugoola 
St. Ignatius’ College, Riverview 
St. John of God Training Centre, Kendallj 

Grange, Lake Macquarie 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

St. John's Orphanage, Goulbum 
St. Mlchaers Orphanage, Bauikham EfilB 


10 

51 

45 

19 

20P 


39 

33 


14 

19 

25 

29 

91 

34 

39 

141 

33 
67 
14 

XXI 

36 

8 

24 

39 

60 

80 

34 
XI 

45 

34 

31 

2 

33 

73 
45 

48 

74 

43 


46 

31 

38 

17 

30 

67 

82 

33 

57 

57 

15 

45 

29 

28 
12 
X6 
22 
35 

27 

8 

6 

2X 

29 


8/5/48 

20/4/49 

2/6/49 

20/12/49 

20/8/49 

24/12/48 

28/5/48 

28/7/49 

29/9/48 

14/5/49 

14/5/49 

27/6/49 

25/2/49 
8/3/49 
5/4/49 
29/8/48 
23/4/49 
9/4/49 
27/4/50 
27/7/49 
9/9/48 
22/9/48 
X 1/6/48 

10/5/49 

12/4/49 

13/6/49 

.;»8 

"fiiS 

22/9/48 

27/7/A9 

t7/W49 

2 / 7/49 

12/3/49 

22/9/48 

23/4/50 

22/9/48 

26/6/49 

20/1 x/48 


49 


1% 


28/9/48 

26/6/49 

29/9/48 

21/5/49 

sas 

li’A 

10/2/49 

15/12/49 

:« 


'Pmaki'Ka 
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Tuberde-free Herds— ««»<♦»««*• 


The following herds have been declared iree of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certihcation remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Herds Other then Reflatered SUsd 

H •r^t—ctmtinued, 

St. Patiick^s Orphanage, Armidale 

St. VfaiGenVs Beys* Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W, J., “ Hill View,’* Fig Tiec ... 
Tanner, F. S., Bural Rd., Armidale ... 
Tombs, B. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 

Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Annidale 

Tombiu R., Harlwood, Armidale 

Tosh, W. K., ** Balgownie,” Armidale 
Tiunab^^^. M^, “Pastime,** Kayuga Road, 

tTnuIine Convent, Annidale 

12 

30 

14 

It 

49 

49 

12 

97 

5 

t 9 / 5 / 4 a 

9/7/49 

27/X1/49 

dm 

5 o/y 4 | 

a 9 / 9 / 4 f 

aa/yaf 

30/9/48 

Von Frankenberg, F. £. “ Spring Hills,** 

Camden 

Waddell, W„ “Afton,** Oakwood Rd„ In* 

verell 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Annidale 

Watson, F. J., Golf links Rd., AnnidUe ... 
Weidman, B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Read, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 

ham Hills 

WilhBBos, L. B., “ Birida,** Armidale 

Youth Welfare Associatkm ol Australia 

68 

127 

2 

S 

94 

9 « 

66 

55 

39 

*71 

ra/ 12/48 

7/10/48 

27 /*o /49 

aB/il/48 

8/XO/48 

27/4/49 
* a/4/49 
*4/4/49 


Tuberele*fi*ee Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
snbj.ected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


A Simple and Humane Method of Killing Table Ponkiy. 


When table poultry are to be killed it is advis- 
able to fast the birds for eighteen to twenty- 
four hours beforehand, but water may be given 
duringr the first twelve hours, as this will assist 
in cleaning the digestive tract and prevent shrink- 
age. Fasting also improves the flesh and renders 
the process of cleaning more hygienic, 

Tire easiest and cleanest method for the poultry 
farmer to adopt is to dislocate the neck of the 
bird— qpite a simple operation after a little prac- 
tice, and one which does not cause any suffering. 

The procedure is to hold the bird by the legs, 
with the left hand, head downward, in front of the 
left leg of the operator. Then raise the bird and 
grasp the head with the right hand, the neck 
being in the fork of the thumb and first finger, 


and the remaining fingers around under the Iwak 
and throat. In this position the breast of the 
bird will be facing the ground, and the body 
stretched across the front of the operators legs. 

The head of the bird is now bent backwards, 
and with a sharp downward pressure the neck 
is easily dislocated. After the neck is broken, 
pressure should be continued until the head is 
separated from the neck, so as to sever the jugu- 
lar vein, but without breaking the skin. The 
blood then accumulates in the neck cavity and the 
head is not removed until the bird is being evis- 
cerated. When killing young birds with tender 
skin it is necessary to exercise care to avoid 
pulling the head right off. — E. Hadlington, Prin- 
cipal Livestock Officer. 


Waste of feed represents a little-considered but 
substantial economic loss in Australian animal 
indnstry. Neglect to conserve surplus pasture 
growth is, of all forms of waste, perhaps the most 
-serious and the least recognised, but even feed 
which the farmer has gone to the trouble of grow- 
ing is frequently not used to the best effect, points 
out the Division of Dairying, 

To^ many (}airy farmers put in a lof of time 
growmg crops such as sorghum and maize froib 
whtch3uui^-derive only a fraction of the crop's 


potential feeding value. They prepare the land 
well, manure it, and are continually cleaning the 
l^rowing crop. Then when they decide to feed 
It, they cut it and throw it out in the paddock, 
where a large percentage is wasted. The animals 
usually eat the flag and soft portions of the stalk 
and leave the rest. After a month or so the 
farnter rakes up the residue and burns it This 
is sheer waste of effort and good fodder. If these 
crS$^s were fed as chaff, b^er restdts would be 
obtained waste avoided. 
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Editorial— 

A New Stock Disease 

Safeguard Against Its Spread. 


THE hazards of inadequate supervision of arti- 
ficial insemination are emphasised by a recent 
announcement that a new disease of cattle 
(Trichomoniasis) has been diagnosed for the 
first time in New South Wales. 

This new disease, which occurs in most 
countries of the world, is due to an infection 
of the breeding organs. It is spread mainly 
by infect,ed bulls at time of service, and is 
characterised by early abortion, usually 
accompanied by a diffuse purulent discharge, 
and in some cases by failure of affected 
animals to breed. 

Inexpert, careless or unscruplous use of 
artificial insemination methods could effect 
a wide spread of this disease, as with manv 
other diseases, in a very short time. And 
Trichomoniasis is another of those diseases 
which strikes at the very basis of our live- 
stock industries — ^the breeding process. 

More than carefulness and honesty is 
essential to safe practice of artificial insem- 
ination. Skilled technical guidance and 


supervision are necessary. Here again this 
new disease serves to illustrate that point. 

IVichomoniasis, for instance, is difficult 
to diagnose, depending upon microscopic 
examination of the discharge shortly after 
abortion. The organism, moreover, is very 
fragile and is not easily found in preserved 
material. 

Diagnosis, certainly, is a job beyond the 
capabilities of stock owners. How then, if 
artificial insemination were uncontrolled, 
could stockowners obtain any guarantee 
from those practising this method of breed- 
ing that adequate safeguards had been taken 
to prevent spread of infection? 

The outbreak of this disease emphasises 
the wisdom behind the Stock (Artificial 
Insemination) Act, 1948, the main aims of 
which are to ensure that only healthy bulls 
are used at insemination centres and that 
artificial insemination is practised only by 
competent persons. 

Incidentally, this new disease (Tricho- 
moniasis) is scheduled under the Stock 
Disease Act, which means that it is compul- 
sory for stockowners to report its presence 
to a district stock inspector. 

Difficulty of diagnosis makes it all the 
more necessary to watch cattle carefully for 
signs such as early abortion and other S3mip- 
toms mentioned above. 
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CLOVERS FOR MILK AND MEAT 

<H( THE SOIITHERN TABLELAND. 

♦ 

W. D. Hardy, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A.* 

THE lack of good pasturage daring the winter time b the limiting factor in stock 
prodoction on the Sonthem Tablelimd. The pastnres are sadly lacking in iegomes 
which are so important in providing proteins and vitamins necessary for good milk 
production, successfnl lamb rabing, and are also so valnabk in boilding up the standurd 
of soil fertility* 


Great success has been achieved in 
thb area. It b the purpose of thb artick 
used for thb purpose. 

The natural pastures of the Southern 
Tableland are composed mainly of grasses 
sucli as Wallaby or White Top {Danthonia 
spp.) which provide both winter and 
summer grazing, Kangaroo grass (Thenteda 
australis), Spear grasses {Stipa spp.), Wire 
grass {Aristida sp.), Tussocky Poa (Poa 
caespitosa), and Wheat grass (Agropyron 
scabrum ) , 

The Pastures Lack Legumes. 

These pastures are sadly lacking in 
legumes, except where topdressing with 
superphosphate is practised. Consequently 
. their feeding value is relatively low, and 
they provide a ration which is unpalatable, 

' innutritions and unbalanced — ^being a ‘‘one- 
sided^' ration of carbohydrates or starches. 

Southern Tablelands pastures thus suffer 
a “protein drought” practically all the year 
around, which does not ensure economic 
feeding of the available fodder, since the 
greatest benefit from any foodstuff is ob- 
tained when the ration provided is balanced. 

Poorly balanced pastures, particularly in 
the winter time, have three big disadvan- 
tages, namely (a) they cause a lowering of 
milk production in the milk zone and butter 
producing areas; (ft) they do not provide 
good conditions for lambing ewes, a point 
of significance when the rigorous nature 
of the winters experienced is considered; 
and (c) they cause lowering of soil fer- 
tility with consequent erosion. 

The lack of good pasturage during the 
winter time is the limiting factor in stock 
production of this area. 

♦Mr, Hardy was, until recently a District 
Agronomist with this Department and was in 
charge of the Southern Tableland Area. 


paihire improvement on some properties in 
0 describe the ways in which clovers can be 

Better Pastures Can Provide an Economk 
Ration. 

The need to provide an economic ration 
from better pastures is greater at present 
because of the lack of supplies of suitable 
concentrates, and there is also a need to 
help offset the acute dollar position and to 
supply increased food for Britain. 

The shortage of concentrates can be over- 
come most efficiently and at the lowest cost 
by encouraging the growth of legumes 
(clovers and medics), by sowing seed of 
leguminous species and grasses suitable 
for the locality and by paying greater atten- 
tion to farm management methods. 

With the commencement of the construc- 
tion of a country-killing centre at Goulbum, 
it has become more important than ever that 
the farmers and graziers of the Southern 
Tableland pay greater attention to pasture 
improvement and management, if the killing 
centre is to be a success. It has been shown, 
notably in New Zealand and the Argentine, 



Orasliit SubiMTifiiin Dovar at C^okwall. 
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that such a centre can be an outstanding 
^success, provided adequate supplies of the 
lest quality stock are available all the year 
around. Quality and continuity of supply 
5are the hallmarks of success, but these can 
only be achieved by the improvement of 
pastures and the raising of soil fertility. 
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Vafaie of Fannyard Manure. 

During shortages of fertilisers, the great 
value of farmyard manure will be em- 
phasised to the Australian farmer. In the 
past not enough time and attention have 
been paid to the benefits to be derived from 
the liberal use of farmyard manure. Farm- 


Makinc Hay of Perennial 
Rye Grass, Subterranean 
Clover and White 
Clover at Burradoo, 
Moss Vale District. 



Clovers Provide Proteins and Vitamins. 

Clovers are important pasture con- 
stituents on account of their high protein 
and vitamin content and nutritive ratio. 
They can be used in many ways, such as 
for grazing, soiling {i.e,, cut and fed green 
to animals), or they can be converted into 
hay or excellent silage provided a little extra 
•care and attention is taken in the ensiling 
T)rocess. 

Clovers being rich in protein, vitamins, 
calcium and phosphorus are especially 
valuable for milking cows, stock rearing 
young, young growing animals, pigs, etc. 
The mineral elements ensure good bone de- 
velopment in young growing stock, whilst 
the proteins build up other tissues, flesh, 
-etc., in the body. 

Good Farm Management it Needed. 

Legumes require for their best growth a 
readily available supply of phosphorus — 
supplied in the form of superphosphate. 

Features which it is desired to emphasise 
here are those aspects of farm manage- 
ment, such as the better use of farmyard 
manure, controlled grazing of pastures, and 
the prevention of soil erosion so as to con- 
serve soil moisture and soil fertility. 


yard manure has been regarded too fre- 
quently as a waste product; it has been 
left lying in “pats'" on the paddocks, while 
many a farmer has deemed it a great service 
if some market gardener or horticulturist 
has “cleaned” his paddocks by removing 
the “unsightly” manure pats. In other 
cases, great heaps of manure are left lying 
in the vicinity of cow bails or stables where 
it forms an excellent harbour for flies and 
weeds. 

Farmyard manure, apart from adding 
organic matter or humus to the soil, con- 
tains the valuable fertilising elements 
phosphorus, potassium, nitrogen and cal- 
cium. Phosphorus and calcium are re- 
quired by clovers for their best develop- 
ment ; therefore any method whereby farm- 
yard manure is incorporated in the soil will 
increase and improve clover growth. Thie 
valuable fertilising properties o»f farmyard 
manure are illustrated by the rank tufts of 
pasture growth produced from a manure 
“pat.” This rank growth is brought about 
by a concentration of fertilising elements in 
the one spot. Stock prefer a shorter growth 
to this rank herbage and furthermore the 
palatability and nutritive qualities of the 
remainder of the herbage would be im- 
proved by breaking up and evenly distribut- 
ing animal droppings by the frequent use of 
pasture harrows. 
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Apart from the fertilising value of farm- 
yard manure, where stock have been grazing 
on a clover area, it often contains, in a viable 
condition, large quantities of clover seed 
which ■ can incorporated by pasture 
harrowing it into a grass-dominant sward, 
thus forming a better balanced pasture. 

White clover is readily established from 
cow droppings, and now it is becoming a 
common practice on the Southern Table- 
land to spread Subterranean clover by 
passing the seed through cattle. The method 
is to graze a large number of cattle for a 
few days on a well-established Subterranean 
clover stand, after it has seeded profusely 
and subsequently dried off, and then turn 
the cattle into the paddock where it is de- 
sired .to establish the clover. The paddock 
is then top-dressed in the autumn with 
about I cwt. superphosphate per acre. This 
method is giving excellent results. 

laflaence of Grazing Methods on Clover 
Popnlation. 

Controlled gazing, including both under- 
and over-grazing of pastures, is an impor- 
tant consideration in conserving the clover 
population. 

Overgrazing (especially where super- 
phosphate is not used in adequate quan- 
tities) a pasture, particularly at seeding 


Under-grazing a pasture, ue., allowing the 
sward to reach the hay stage for a number 
of years in succession, will also result in a 
diminution of the number of leguminous, 
plants in a sward. 

A system of grazing must be aimed at 
which will allow the grasses and clovers to. 
grow satisfactorily together, will allow of 
maximum production both from the quan- 
tity and quality points of view, and at the 
same time ensure that the clovers seed 
freely. Grazing a pasture when 2-3 inches, 
high by sheep and 4 inches to 5 inches by 
cattle would be good practice. Close con- 
tinuous grazing of a pasture prevents the 
leaves from manufacturing sufficient food 
for the plant, consequently root starvation 
occurs and the plant either loses much of 
its vitality or dies. By spelling a paddock 
for a time, thus allowing food manufacture 
to go on in the leaves followed by the trans- 
location of this food to the roots, the plant 
is maintained in a healthy, highly productive 
condition. 

Soil Erosion Control is Important. 

Methods adopted for the control of soil 
erosion are largely responsible for main- 
taining soil fertility and increasing the 
efficiency of rainfall. Tliey are important 



time, reduces the amount of clover seed 
that IS set, and consequently over a period 
of years will result in a diminution of the 
clover cc#tent. A pasture composed of 60 
to 70 per cent, of grasses and 30 to 40 per 
cent, dover or mwic is the ideal to aim 
at from a grmng point of view. 

r..'. 


therefore in clover development, for these- 
l^umes require for best growth high fer- 
tility, particularly adequate amounts of 
readily available mineral elements such as. 
phosphorus and calcium, as well as a plenti- 
ful supply of moisture. 

f^Cmtinu^d on page 583 .) « 
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ATTENTION— All Lucerne Crowerst 



Plant in Operation 

INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED” SPRAY 

(Registered) 

Tliree Nlmf0S In O/ie— SaKos Labour Costs 

The revofutionar)f feature of the A.S.L. WYDESPRED medium pressure spray is the fact that its use 
permits of 24 hour irrigation, with onl)r two spray line movements per day. It is designed for either 
48' or 54' spacing along the spray line and 72' moves along the main line. This spray is made in two 
sizes, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of rain per hour, and as only 30 ib. pressure is required 
it can be used with standard irrigation piping. The A.S.L WYDESPRED spray is fitted with exclusive 
features which ensure a long and useful life. 

For full particulars, write to si ? m 

ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


SOO KENT STREET. SYDNEY 


PHONE M 2896 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Meal 

NVithout previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or IV ire for particulars TO-DAY, and mention this Gazelle and dale 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 28-30 Franklin Street 
Adelsude, South Australia 
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For shearing, milking, pumping, spray- 
ing, and countless other jobs. Lister 
engines provide the man on the land 
with 100% reliable power. 

British built in the largest small-engine 
factory in the Empire, Lister engines 
are famous for low-cost operation, easy 
maintenance and long life. 

/VOTE THESE OVTSTAmim FEATURES 

• All working parts are totally enclosed 
and protected from dust. 

• Automatic lubrication is provided by 
splash to the main bearings, connecting 
rod bearings and all other working 
parts. 

• The combustion head is specially 
designed to ensure thorough mixing of 
the gases. By this means maximum 
output is obtained with a minimum 
fuel consumption. 



• Governor, of the totally en*- 
closed centrifugal type, controls 
the throttle valve so that the 
quantity of fuel is varied with the 
load. 



ENGINES 

PETROL, KEROSENE AND DIESEL 


So/e Distributors 
In New South Wales 



DANGAR, GEDYE & MALLOCH LTD. 

Malloch House, 10-14 Young Street, Circular Cluay, Sydney 

SranchM at: IS Baylit Straat, South Wagga; 79 Kaan Street, Uaniere, 
and #3 Hunter Street Wett, Wickham, Newcastle 
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LARGE AREA PASTURES 

Under Irrigation 

By the Contour System. 


F. Autry Hall, H.D.A., District Agronomist. 

DURING recent years the lay«oat need almost universally (or large areas for irrigated 
pastnre in the Benerembah and Wah Wah Irrigation dutricts and the Mirool Irrigation 
Area has been the ^^contour system’’ though it is sometimes referred to as the ‘^contour 
terrace system.” The great advantage of this method when compared with the more 
orthodox ^^check-bank” or *%order” system, is that a minimnm of labour is required 
during watering, one man being able to water 500 to 700 acres (after check-banks have 
consolidated), whereas SO to 60 acres under the old check-bank system is considered a 
maximum for one man to water; the result u that the new system is more economical to 
maintain. 

The contour system also lends itself more readily to the cultivation and harvesting 
of crops, provided the land is not too steep. Watering can become almost entirely a 
daylight job, provided that substantial banks are erected, no harm being done should 
more water than is necessary be put in one bay during the night. If more water than 
is necessary u put in one bay under the contour system it merely builds up a ^^head” and 
is drained into the next bay which will water more rapidly as a result. On the other hand, 
the older system requires regular attention throughout the night as well as the day, if 
great water wastage is to be avoided and the time taken to water the pasture is to be kept 
within reasonable limits, as in this case the surplus is drained away. 


The main points of difference in the two 
systems are the lay-out of the check-banks 
for the control of the water and the method 
of applying the water. Under the check- 
bank system the banks are formed to run 
up and down the slope, watering being done 
by means of a continuous flow down the 
slope. In the contour system, banks are 
erected across the slope, with a fall of 3 or 
4 inches between them, the water being con- 
fined between the banks until a complete 
cover is obtained, when the surplus is 
drained immediately into the next lower 
bay. 

The Check-bank or Border System. 

To use the check-bank or border system, 
small banks 2 to 4 inches high and i to 2 
feet across at the base, are formed with a 
crowder, grader or grader-ditcher, running 
with a fall of J4 to i chain apart, depend- 
ing on the type of country and the amount 
of slope on the land. On steep land the 
banks require to be close together in order 
that adequate control of water may be ob- 
tained Water is allowed to run into several 
bays at once from a head ditch, and is con- 
trolled by the small check-banks running 
down the slope. 


Surplus water is then taken away in a 
drainage ditch at the lower end of the bays. 
This surplus water is thus wasted, as it is 
usually hot, and if re-used will “scald” suc- 
ceeding bays, as water never gains any 
depth and heats quickly under this wsystem. 
It is seldom wise to use runs more than 5 
chains in length, as pasture is usually scalded 
out at the lower end of the long bays owing 
to the heating of the water. 

The Contour System. 

In the case of the contour system, the 
banks are erected across the slope, closely 
following every 3- or 4-inch contour line, 
with the result that they are seldom straight, 
but any one bank is on the same level at 
any point and at either end. The distance 
apart of banks will depend upon the amount 
of fall on the land. Where land is steep, 
the banks will be close together, while on 
almost flat land, if a fall of 3 to 4 inches 
were maintained, they would be a consider- 
able distance apart, so that adequate water 
control is difficult — ^^the difficulty is experi- 
enced in the draining of such wide flat bays 
and not in the application of the water. In 
such cases the contour should be split, so 
that the banks are never more than 5 chains 
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apart ; the fall between the banks may be 2 
inches or even less. 

It is essential that substantial banks be 
erected, at least 15 inches above surface 
level. In order to obtain this height the 
bank will require to be approximately 12 
feet across at the base (bottom of the delver 
furrow). When constructing such a bank, 
it is necessary to strike out with the plough 
9 to 10 feet apart without disturbing the 


suitable delver will have a 12-foot wing and 
a 14-foot landslide; such a delver is also 
necessary for the ditching required for pas- 
ture irrigation. 

Saitable for Watering Treekss Plaint Soib. 

In the Wakool Irrigation District a large 
proportion of the irrigable land is flat, tree- 
less and of a very even surface, and the soil, 
from an irrigator’s point of view, is poor. 



Suitable Delver Ditch. 

Note height of ditch 
bank about 15 inches. 

The pasture is Wimmera 
rye mixture — first year. 


A Scooped Supply 
Ditch. 

This type is recommen- 
ded because of its 
shallow depth and 
broad shoulders. 
Such a ditch requires 
a minimum of 
maintenance. 



surface between the furrows upon which 
the bank is built. Such a bank will not 
require further attention for many years, 
as sufficient height has been allowed for 
consolidation and the levelling effect of stock 
tramping. It has been proved that the addi- 
tional height built into the bank at its 
original construction, is much cheaper than 
the topping up annually required by smaller 
banks. 

It will be found necessary to use a large 
delver and road plough for this work. A 


In consequence the expected return yield is 
low and the contour system is recommended 
as a means of reducing the cost of develop- 
ment and production. 

Owing to the peculiar structure of these 
soils it is considered that best results will 
be obtained by minimum working and pre- 
servation of the thin top-soil layer in its 
original position, as only this top soil will 
provide a favourable seed bed for pasture 
plants. It is therefore recommended that 
the land be lightly worked with a scarifier 

i^nf • 8B5 
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(not ploughed), then sown and contour 
banked without grading. 

As the country is very flat the banks will 
be required on a much reduced contour — 
in places down as fine as Yi inch — in order 
that the width of the bays be kept to 4 to 
5 chains. 

It is expected that the system on this 
country will have two advantages over the 
border system, other than cheapness of lay- 
out and working: 

I. — Pasture will establish more readily 
due to the seed being sown in the favourable 
surface soil rather than the saline subsoil, 
as is the case with the border system where 
the banks are usually formed by grading 
the surface soil. 



D«lv«r Ditch with Bankt ^retd, (•avinf a 
** Bona " in tha Cantra. 

With such a ditch it is possible to cultivate the 
bottom to clean the ditch. 

2. — A more satisfactory penetration will 
be obtained and water can be held in the bay 
for this purpose an extra few hours with-: 
out loss if necessary. 

The very poor permeability of these soils 
is one of the factors limiting production 
under present methods. 

Importasce of Drainago. 

li is essential that each bay be provided 
with individual direct drainage, i,e,, a small 
check should be present in order to drain 
the delver furrow on the lower side of the 
bd^ directly into the drainage ditch. Many 
ai^ contour-watered show the usual swamp 
weed growth in the lower bays through the 
prance of drdhing eadi bay entirely into 
M9 


the next bay below, a practice which will 
ruin the pasture within a short period and 
which can be prevented by provision of 
drainage to each bay as described above. 

The Cost of PreparatioiL 

The cost of preparing land for pasture 
under the contour system varies with the 
type of country; whether grading is neces- 
sary, and if so to what extent (steep coun- 
try does not require as much grading as 
flat, owing to its good natural drainage) ; the 
type of pasture to be sown (i.e,, whether 
the plants are tolerant to periods of sub- 
mergence or otherwise) ; and the contour 
of the land, which will influence the number 
of contour banks necessary for any given 
distance. On very steep land the system 
becomes uneconomical, due to the cost of 
erecting the great number of banks required 
and the correspondingly large area of waste 
land covered by the banks. 

In comparison with the check-bank sys- 
tem the cost of preparing similar country 
is in favour of the contour system, which 
usually runs out from los. to ii per acre 
cheaper. I^d is usually prepared for con- 
tour watering ready for sowing for a cost 
of 35$. where grading is unnecessary and 
the contour is such that the banks will aver- 
age approximately 3 chains apart. 

This figure comprises: 6s. per acre (sur- 
vey fee — this will vary with the area to be 
surveyed) ; 5s, per chain (erection of the 
banks) ; los. per chain (ditching) ; and the 
cost of working the land. 

The cheapest way of preparing the land 
is first to ascertain the area commanded by 
water, and to plough, grade and sow before 
the actual contour surveying is undertaken. 
When the surveyor is at work the position 
of the banks can be marked by means of a 
single furrow plough, and the banks later 
erected over the plough furrow. By this 
method the working of the land is done as 
one large area, and is correspondingly 
cheaper than if a number of irregularly- 
shaped, small areas have to be worked, as is 
the case where the banks are erected before 
the land is prepared. Also if the surveying 
is undertaken before preparation it will be 
necessary to measure the position of the 
banks from the surveyor's plan, often result- 
ing in Br major mistake which may later 
result in the impossibility of watering cer- 
tain sections of the land. 




NOr MWWJgp 

Men u^jefea 

You don^t need labour for dipping when you have a Cooper 
Sheepahower-— you can treat your sheep singlehanded. 

But this is only ONE of many features: The Cooper Shower is race-type in design • • • 
the sheep cannot pack so tightly as to injure themselves . • • you save pounds on 
dip as all the wash is used, right down to the last few gallons. 

NotfeUtgging top ond bottom noaadon ... punkah action to anturo eomplcto and uniform caturatton • « • 
tpmdaUy datignad Cooper 2** oantrif^pd pump for ute tcith engine of 5 h^p, or over, 

'oocp^ SHEEPSHOWER 

CompMe dgfath and spacifications avaUabla on applietdion fa: 

COOPER ENCINEERINO COMPANY PH. LTD. 


P.O. lOX 3f. MASCOT 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 


Throughout N.S.W. Soil Erosion Is boing chocktd, and 
productivity of farming land incraasad by prograssiva 
larmars with tha Fordson MAJOR and with tha assistanca 
of tha Soil Consarvacion Sarvica. Hara's ona raport 
(from tha Northarn Tabiaiands) 

** Using a 'MAJOR* with a gradar-dicchar, scoop 
and disc plough, this farmer contour<pbughad his 
property on his own at a edit of from ds. to St. par acre 


and an overall cost (on tha 2,S00 acre property) of 
approximately Is. Sd. par acre. The banked lands were 
than cropped and additional returns will quickly offset 
the cost of the work." 

Soil Conservation is vital to your interests. Ask your 
Fordson dealer for details of the part that the " MAJOR " 
can play in your erosion control planning. 


THESE “MAJOR” FEATURES MEAN BETTER WORK, FASTER WORK 

# High CornproMion. High Turbulonco cylindor 0 Horino-typo, polar Inductor magnoto, weather 

head, and dust proof, 

f Improved Carburettor and Vaporising System, 0 Two air cleaners. 

• Largo single plate clutch t spiral bevel and 0 Independent rear wheel turning brakes 

double pinion final drive. (optional agricultural models). 


IF IT’S A MAJOR TASK, IT’S A TASK FOR THE "MAJOR’’— SEE YOUR FORDSON DEALER! 

S.I. NJ.W, Dhtrlbutm : 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

HMM WattI* StTMt, UMme, SydMy MA 9171 Talagramtt “Sallmotert,’’ Sydnay 
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Tke Ditches Required. 

A head ditch is constructed along the 
high side of the paddock, and down the 
slope across one end of each series of bays, 
so that every bay of a series may be watered 
independently from the supply. A drainage 
4itch is constructed across the opposite end 
of each series of bays to the supply, so that 
oach bay may be drained separately. That 
is, the area is divided, if necessary, into 
series of conveniently sized bays by the 
running of supply and drainage ditches 
alongside one another down the slope from 
the head ditch at convenient divisional 
points. 

Openings to the drainage ditches should 
be permanently open, except when the actual 
watering is being carried out, otherwise 
<]amage will be done to the pasture during 
wet weather by the accumulation of water 
in the bays, with the resultant waterlogging 
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terranean clover, to which no mid-summer 
watering is given, is safely watered m 24 
hours, with a further 24 hours for draining. 

Thus, if 12 acre-feet of water is available 
per day (24 hours), lucerne should be sown 
in bays not greater than 6 acres in area, 
giving 8 inches absorption of 4 inches per 
acre ; the remaining 4 acre-inches are applied 
to the bay in order to build up sufficient 
“head” to cover the high side of the bay, 
which is 3 or 4 inches higher than the low 
side, depending on the contour being used. 

With the same supply an 18-acre bay of 
Wimmera rye grass and Subterranean 
clover can be watered with safety. 

How to Use tbe System. 

Water is applied to the highest bay of a 
series from the head ditch, the total supply 
being turned into one bay, until the water- 
ing of that particular bay is complete. It is 



of the soil and scalding of the pasture. It is 
usually found convenient to erect subdivi- 
sional fences on the banks of these supply 
or drainage ditches so that stock may be 
completely shut off from any series of bays 
while water is being applied. 

Size of Indhridnal Bays. 

The supply ditch should have sufficient 
capacity to take the maximum supply from 
the “Dethridge wheel,” or wheels available. 

Size of the individual bays is limited by 
•quantity of water available and the type of 
pasture to be sown. For example, lucerne 
should be watered in 8 hours or less, and 
should drain at least as quickly, otherwise 
“scalding” will result in hot weather; pas- 
ture consisting mainly of hardy annual 
plants such as Wimmera rye grass and Sub- 


important, when using this system, that the 
full supply be used on one bay at a time, 
and the watering of each bay completed 
before the next is commenced. Quick water- 
ing, to be immediately followed by rapid 
drainage is the secret of successful irriga- 
tion management under any system. 

When a complete cover of the first bay 
is obtained, the supply is shut off from the 
top bay at the head ditch, and is diverted 
round to the end ditch, from which an open- 
ing is made into the next highest bay. At 
the same time the bulk of the surplus water 
from the top bay is drained into the second 
or next highest bay by cutting the dividing 
bank in one or more places. 

Thus the second bay will fill much quicker 
than the first, as both the supply from the 
ditch and the drainage water from the first 
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bay are being applied. Far this reason, if 
convenient, the first bay of a series may be 
made considerably smaller than the second 
and succeeding bays. 

If 1 2-acre feet of water is supplied per 
day and is sufficient to water the first bay 
of 6 acres in 8 hours, the supply, plus the 
drainage from the first bay, will water a 
second bay of 9 acres in 8 hours, allowing 
for some loss during the final draining of 
the first bay; 6 to 7 acre-feet (depending 
on whether a 3- or a 4-inch watering is 
given) are available for the second bay in 
8 hours, provided that no loss of water is 
sustained. The object is to drain this sur- 
plus water off as quickly as possible. 

When the bulk of the water has been 
drained in this way, an opening is made 
into the drainage ditch at the opposite end 
of the bay to the supply, and the delver 
furrow at the base of the check-bank will 
carry any remaining water into the drainage 
system. 

When the second bay is filled, the process 
is repeated on the third bay, and so on 
until the lowest bay of the series has been 
watered. Thus tne only waste water of 
any quantity is the surplus from the lowest 
bay, which is minimised if this bay is smal- 
ler than the, higher ones; in fact, the size 
can be calculated so that the last bay will 
completely water with the drainage water 
from the bay immediately above. 

A Minor Contour Survey it Essential. 

It is essential that all land to be irrigated 
be contour surveyed by a surveyor with a 
knowledge of agricultural hydraulics, in 
order that the land and channel capacities 
be correctly designed for the purpose in- 
tended. 

The Possibility of Seepage. 

A note of warning must be given to those 
settlers intending to use very light sandy 
soils for irrigation purposes. Such soils 
require very careful watering with very 
small bays, in order that more definite water 
control may be exercised, so that the danger 


Castration of male pigs is as important on farms 
where pigs are raised for market as it is on 
stud farms. It enables the farmer to control 
breeding operations at his piggery without hind- 
rance and haf many advantages related to pro- 
duction of pork and bacon— the castrated animal 
:0m0%seB' , 
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of seepage and the resultant salted condi- 
tion of the land can be avoided. On such 
soils it is advisable to sow pastures that will 
give as complete a cover of the land as soon 
as possible, in order to minimise the evapor- 
ation from the surface of the soil. 

It is assumed in this article that a ''safe*'’ 
soil (one not liable to water damage) is to 
be used. Should the irrigation of an ‘‘un- 
safe” soil be contemplated the layout of 
the pasture may be done on the contour 
system, but the system would require to be 
considerably modified from that set out 
herein. The main modification necessary 
would be in respect to the time of watering 
and subsequent draining of the land. In 
order to reduce this it would be necessary 
to reduce the size of the bays to half or even 
less. 

On “safe” country, using a “safe” pas- 
ture (annual plants), the bays may be as 
great as 40 acres in extent, provided that 
the water supply is sufficient to fill the bay 
within the times statecK 

Cropping the Land before Pasture. 

It has become a common practice in the 
Griffith district to prepare the land for the 
contour system during the winter and spring 
for the sowing pf pastures or lucerne dur- 
ing the approaching autumn, and to utilise 
the land during the summer by the growing 
of a catch crop such as Japanese millet. 
This practice is considered sound, as it has 
the effect of cleaning the land for the pas- 
ture. When Japanese millet is used, ample 
time is available to graze the crop and work 
the land ready for the sowing of pasture 
during March or April. 

Should the land be virgin country, it 
should be graded before sowing the summer 
crop, which will consolidate the land. A 
further grading before the sowing of the 
pastures may be considered necessary. Land 
previously crop-irrigated is considered best 
for pasture, provided that it is clean and in 
“good heart,” as it is smoother and better 
consolidated. 

{To he concluded.) 


yielding a carcase with flesh of a much finer 
grain and quality and free from sexual flavours 
and odours. 

Bacon curers prefer the barrow pig (boars 
castrated while young) to sow pigs for the manu- 
facture of the best quality bacon. 
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CONTROL OF MILK FEVER 


E. J. McBarron^ Stock Inspector, Albury. 

MILK FEVER u a common disease of dairy cattle, characterised by a state of collapse and 
coma. It u caused by temporary deficiency of one or more chemical elements in the 
blood stream and is associated with a general upset of mineral balance at calving. Left 
without treatment most animals affected with milk fever would die. The earlier treatment 
is adopted the better the ren^onse. 


The name commonly used for this dis- 
ease is not a satisfactory one; it is a mis- 
nomer because there is no rise of tempera- 
ture as seen with true fever. 

Occurrence. 

The disease is commonest in cattle about 
•seven years old and even older and excep- 
tional in heifers on their first calf. Well- 
bred, high-producing cows are specially 
susceptible, and form the largest proportion 
of cases. The majority of cases occur with- 
in 48 hours after calving, but cases are re- 
corded up to 5 days after calving. Odd 
cases occur at other times, e.g,, before a 
delayed calving and up to 6 weeks after- 
wards. 

There is evidence to show that some cows 
have a special susceptibility, and develop 
the trouble at successive calvings. Again 
the disease occurs as an ‘"epidemic” or 
series within a herd, a phenomenon shown 
by other non-contagious diseases such as 
red-water (Haemoglobinuria) — not to be 
confused with “red-water,” the common 
name for tick fever. 

Symptoms. 

Like other diseases, milk fever can exhibit 
typical and atypical forms; the commonest 
form only is described in this article. 

At first the cow appears depressed and 
disinterested in anything nearby — even in 
her calf. She ceases to ruminate and the 
appetite is noticeably diminished or sus- 
pended. The nose becomes dry, the breath- 
ing slower and the udder softens. Later 
the animal exhibits staggering gait and 
“paddling.” It often happens that she is 
yarded for milking at this time and pro^s 
down in the bail. The milk yield is low 
or absent. 

From this stage there is a rapid progres- 
sion, within an hour. The animal lies down. 


becomes sleepy, and can only be urged to 
rise with difficulty; the loins appear to be 
weak, the back hollows, and when standing, 
groups of muscles of the limbs show 
tremors. 

A period of excitement may intervene, 
but the next stage — ^which may develop 
within an hour of first onset of any symp- 
toms whatever — is the one most commonly 
seen. The animal is down, sitting on the 
brisket, the head bent round to the chest, 
the muzzle near the udder (Fig. i.). At 
times, the head, which seems too heavy for 
the neck to carry, is straightened and sup- 
ported temporarily with a pronounced kink 
(Fig. 2). These positions are quite typical 
of milk fever. There may be a grinding 
of the jaws, copious discharge of saliva 
and light snoring (paralysis of the throat). 
Touching the eye-ball with the finger pro- 
duces no flicker, nor pinching the sWn over 
the ribs. 



Fig. I.— Typical Pose of Cow Down with Milk Fever. 


In cases which have developed overnight, 
or left untreated for several hours, the 
animal may be lying on the side and be 
unable to move the head or retain a resting 
position on the brisket, i.e., the animal is 
""flat out.” The breathing is heavy, laboured 
and slow, the eye is dull and the animal 
appears to be in a coma. It is in this stage 
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that treatment is often unsatisfactory or 
prolonged, and if the condition is of any 
duration, complications will occur, e.g., pneu- 
monia (after a night’s exposure in cold 
weather) j bloating and blockage of urine. 

CoadilMHU wUch may be Coafnsed with Milk 
Fernr. 

Conditions similar to milk fever include: 

Septic Womb (Endometritis). — Rarely 
seen within three days of calving. A com- 
mon result if animal did not “clean” pro- 
perly — i.e., did not expel the foetal mem- 
branes or “water-bag.” Associated with a 



Fif. 2. — Pronounctd Neck Kink Typical of Milk Fever. 
Sbovm when the cow attempts to lift the head. 


swelling of the lips of, and offensive dis- 
charge from, the vulva. The train of symp- 
toms differs from that of milk fever in 
that it does not generally progress beyond 
the paddling movements, staggering and 
apparent weakness in the loins and there is 
usually a high temperature. 

Grass Tetany , — This condition occurs up 
to eight weeks after calving and in some 
forms is so like milk fever that professional 
opinion is required to differentiate it. 
Usually the animal is grazing on very rich 
lush pasture, e,g,, on oat crop, clover or im- 
proved pasture paddock where the growth 
is in the ySSkg stage. The limbs are rigid 
instead of slack as in milk fever, and 
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pinching the skin or other methods of pro- 
ducing pain will give some response. This 
disease is seasonal. 

Acetonaemia . — chronic condition which 
extends over days, or even weeks and which 
may occur up to some months after calving.. 
Diagnosis of this condition is rather special- 
ised, and it generally involves several mem- 
bers of the herd. In many respects it is 
similar to what dairymen call “impaction.’' 
Although it may occur soon after calving 
its symptoms are distinct from milk fever.. 

After Calving Paralysis . — ^This is brought 
on by injuries to nerves and structures con- 
cerned with the act of calving. It is a 
common result where manual assistance has 
been necessary, or calving has lasted for 
hours. The expression and demeanour of 
the cow are bright, with none of the depres- 
sion and collapse and coma of milk fever. 
The appetite is generally not affected, and 
any of the milk fever treatments show little 
or no improvement. 

Cause and Course. 

The most generally accepted cause of 
milk fever is an acute temporary deficiency 
in the blood of the mineral calcium and 
possibly other chemical elements. Calcium 
forms a large proportion of the bones, but 
the body is unable to convert sufficient of 
it into an active form for its inimediate 
requirements. 

Left without treatment most cows affec- 
ted with milk fever would die. Complica- 
tions soon develop if the animal is lying 
prone on the ground, and the value of early 
treatment is stressed. 

Pravantion. 

In known susceptible animals the injec- 
tion of calcium borogluconate solution (see 
later under treatment) in half doses im- 
mediately after calving and, again 12 to 24 
hours afterwards will often ward off an 
attack. Measures such as the reduction of 
concentrates, e.g,, grains and meals, in the 
week prior to calving, have not given satis- 
factory results. 

TREATMENT. 

Two procedures are now standard and 
widely practised, viz, — (i) Udder infla- 
tion with air, and (2) the injection of a 
soluble 'Gompound of calcium either directly 
into the blood or under the skin. 
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Fif. 3. — Method of Injectinc Calcium Boro-fluconate by 
Gravity Feed Bottle. 

Also detail of attachment of tube to needle. 


Udder Inflation. 

This method is quite effective. It re- 
quires a teat siphon, bicycle pump and pre- 
ferably an air strainer; the equipment may 
be bought packed in convenient cases. The 
procedure is as follows : — 

Boil the siphon for S minutes, and cleanse 
the end of the teat thoroughly with a piece 
of cotton wool soaked in methylated spirit. 
Pick up the siphon by the bulb, insert into 
the teat canal, and holding in position with 
thumb and fingers, commence pumping 
until the quarter is of moderately firm con- 
sistency. Then treat remaining quarters in 
a similar manner. If the end of the teat 
is flipped with the thumb and forefinger it 
should obviate the necessity of tying. 

Response to this treatment is slower 
than with the injection method. Should re- 
covery or marked improvement not occur 
within six to eight hours the inflation should 
be repeated. The objections to the method 
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are that the air remains in the udder for 
days after treatment and that unless strict 
cleanliness is observed, there is a great 
danger of introducing infection. The cow- 
should not be milked out until recovery is 
complete or preferably six hours afterwards 
in order to avoid relapses. 

It is necessary to combine certain after 
treatment with the udder inflation method 
and this is described later. 

Injection of Calcium Boro-gluconate. 

Direct injection into a vein should not be 
attempted by a layman for it retiuires skill 
and experience and is attended by some 
danger. When injected under the skin there 
is little danger. 

Materials required are: — 

1. A 20 cc. syringe and two hypodermic 
needles of 16-19 standard wire gauge, each 
at least two inches long, or a gravity feed 
bottle complete with rubber tubing, as 
shown in Figure 3. 

2. An enamel funnel, cotton wool, break- 
fast cup, methylated spirit and saucepan or 
other suitable container to boil the solution. 

All equipment used should preferably be 
boiled, or for emergency use, thoroughly 
scalded in near boiling water. 

3. Calcium boro-gluconate, which can be 
purchased in powder form, either in packets 
or canisters, or in sterile solutions in bottles 
ready for use. The solution may also be 
prepared as follows : Calcium gluconate 



Fig. 4.—M«thod of initeting by Mtans of Syrlng*. 
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powder 2 oz. and boracic acid powder 3 
drachms are added to pint (10 oz. or 
300 cc.) of water in a saucepan and boiled * 
for at least three minutes until the solution 
becomes clear. It is often difficult to avoid 
a slight cloudiness with some samples of 
powder. It is advisable to strain the solu- 
tion through a funnel containing cotton 
wool into a bottle or suitable container as 
some commercial samples of powder may 
contain dust and gritty particles. The uten- 
sils should have been boiled or scalded by 
placing in boiling water. 

Site of Injection . — On either side of the 
neck under the loose skin clear of the shoul- 
der bone. Wipe the area vigorously against 
the hair with cotton wool well soaked in 
methylated^ spirit, at least twice. 

Method of Injection. 

(a) Gravity Feed Bottle (Fig. 3). — In- 
sert needle under skin; invert the bottle 
holding rubber tube at its tip and allow a 
small quantity to flow until the tube is 
filled. Have an assistant hold the bottle 
whilst the tube is attached to the needle. 
Inject half of solution in two places — on 
either side of the neck. Administration is 
aided by moving the needle within the 
blister formed. 

This equipment can be constructed from 
a vaccine bottle with rubber cork, short 
lengths of glass tubing, and 3 feet of 
rubber tubing of 4 millimetres bore. 

(b) Syringe . — The plunger is removed 
from the barrel of the syringe and together 
with needles, placed in cold water and 
brought to the boil. In cases of emergency 
the syringe and needles may be sterilised by 
holding in boiling water, but this method is 
not desirable. 

Insert one needle under the skin and use 
the other to charge the syringe with the 
solution from a breakfast cup. Detach 
syringe and attach the needle inserted under 
the skin and discharge, (Fig. 4). Repeat 
this operation until half of the solution has 
been used up. The return of solution 
through the needle may be avoided by 
shifting it in the blister raised after each 
20 cc. injection. Withdraw the needle and 
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proceed to inject remainder in the opi>osite 
side of the neck. Gently massage blisters 
in order to hasten absorption. 

After-Treatment. 

Within an hour the animal should become 
brighter. If flat out on the ground she may 
be pulled on to her brisket and propped up 
with a log, fence post or bundle of straw. 
The legs should be folded under in the 
position normally adopted by a cow in the 
act of rising. 

Provide a bucket of water for drinking 
and assist if necessary. This may be im- 
portant since the cow may not have had 
a drink for some hours, and water is re- 
quired to assist the action of the concen- 
trated solutions injected into the body. 

Bloating is often a complication due to 
the eating of succulent feed before the 
attack, and impairment of the normal ex- 
pulsion of gases associated with digestion. 
The left flank is usually distended. Do not 
attempt to drench this condition ; relief may 
be given by kneading and massaging the 
flank with the fist or knee for a few minutes 
until part of the gas is expelled by mouth. 
Only in very rare cases is ‘‘tapping’* the 
paunch necessary. 

If the animal is brighter and the breath- 
ing has changed from being heavy, heaving 
and labouring to being even in rhythm, and 
the eye-ball has become sensitive to the 
touch, an attempt should be made to force 
the cow to rise by means of a whip lash or 
dog bite. If unsuccessful, the dose of cal- 
cium boro-gluconate should be repeated in 
two hours. 

After the animal has regained her feet, 
do not milk out straightway but ease the 
udder after at least 6 hours, or allow the 
calf to suckle only for a short period. 

In general, the earlier treatment is adop- 
ted the better is the response. Where the 
animal has been flat out on the ground for 
hours or overnight, complications develop. 

If two or more injections are given with 
little improvement, professional aid is 
necessary. 
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WORM DISEASES IN PIGS. 

Methods of Prevention and Control. 

{Concluded from page 546.) 


O. M. Macpherson, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer, Veterinary Research 

Station, Glenfield. 

THIS b the third mftalmeiit of thb article, previout portions having appeared in 
September and October issues. In it the author describes yet other specbs of worms that 
infest pigs, supplies a reference table of round worms and dbcusses methods of computing 


and measuring drugs. 

Lung Worms (Metastrongylus species) : 
(Fig. 5 , G.). 

These are long, slender whitish worms, 
about half to three inches in length. They 
are found in the fine branches of the air 
passages in the lungs. 

Life History , — The female worms in 
the lungs lay eggs which are coughed up 
into the mouth, swallowed into the food 
passage and eliminated in the dung. Earth- 


worms which feed on soil contaminated 
with pig manure eat the eggs, which develop 
to the infective larval stage inside them. 
The pig eats the earthworms when root- 
ing in the soil. The lungworm larvae are 
set free when the earthworm is digested in 
the pig^s stomach. They penetrate the wall 
of the small bowel and are carried through 
the heart to the lungs where they grow to 
egg-laying maturity in about four weeks 
after being swallowed by the pig. 





Fif. S. — Som« Common Round Worms which Infest Pigs. 
A, & B. — Large stomach worms (Ascarcps itroj^Um and Phsfto^hah^ sexalatm) ; 


(HyMtrangyJus rttbidus ) ; D.—Nodule worms {Ott^hoiosummm spp.) ; £;->Whipworm8 iTrichuris trichuria ) ; 
F. — Kidney worm {St€pkamariid9matiu)\ G.— Lung worms {MttastrmgyJus spp.). 


Natural size. 


[Photo : G. A, Horufy. 
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Damage Caused, — Heavy infestations in 
young pigs cause bronchitis and pneumonia. 

Principles of Control, — Keep young pigs 
under dry conditions. Prevent them from 
rooting for earthworms in contaminated 
runs. 

Drug Treatment, — No efficient drug 
treatment is known. 

The Kidney Worm {Stephanuris dentatus), 
(Fig. 5. F.). 

The mature kidney worms live in the fat 
surrounding the kidneys and in the kidney 
tissues. They are stout worms measuring 
one to two inches in length, and have a 
greyish white mottled appearance. In New 
South Wales they occur mainly in the 
North Coast areas. 

Life History. — The infective larvae 
penetrate the skin or are swallowed by the 
pig. By either route they eventually reach 
the liver where they wander about and 
grow to maturity in about six months. They 
leave the liver and migrate to the kidney 
fat where the female worms begin to lay 
eggs. Wandering immature worms may in- 
vade and damage the lungs, kidneys, and 
other organs. The eggs hatch when they 
are })assed out in the urine and the larvae 
develop to the infective stage in about ten 
days. They survive for long periods in 
moist areas but are quickly killed by dry- 
ness, strong sunlight and low' temperatures. 


Damage Caused. — A heavy infestation 
produces an unthrifty pig. Economic loss 
from condemnation of affected organs, 
especially the liver (see Fig. 9), is con- 
siderable. 

Principles of Control. — In districts where 
the kidney worm is prevalent clean con- 
crete pens and yards are essential unless 
the pigs can be run in large, well-drained 
paddocks. Bad hygiene and overstocking 
are dangerous. 

Drug Treatment. — No efficient drug 
treatment is known. 

Flukes. 

Flukes are generally flat, leaf-like worms 
with complicated life histories. In this coun- 
try only one species is known to infest pigs. 
This is the common liver fluke (Fasciola 
hepatica). It is primarily a parasite of 
cattle and sheep, but if pigs are run on 
low, swampy ground they may become in- 
fested. The flukes spend part of their time 
in water snails after which they become en- 
cysted on grass or on plants in shallow 
water. Pigs become infested by swallowing 
the cysts. Flukes disease is diagnosed by 
finding the eggs in the droppings or, in the 
dead pig, by the evidence of flukes in the 
liver. 

Tape Worms. 

Tape worms are flat, segmented worms 
which live as adults in one animal and as 




Fig. 9, — Pjg Liver Con- 
demned at the Abattoir 
because of Damage 
Caused by Worms, 

{Photo: G,A,Hendy,'\ 
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bladder-like cysts in one or two other kinds 
of animal host. The first animal becomes 
infested by eating the flesh of the second 
containing the tape worm cysts. 

The pig carries the bladder worm stages 
of two species, both of which grow to 
mature tape worms in the dog. These are: 

(a) Hydatid Cysts {Echinococcus gran- 
ulosus . — Hydatid cysts arc foun<l princi- 
pally in the liver and lungs and contain 
numerous small white specks. Old bladder 
worms may die and become hardened and 
white. Dogs become infested by eating raw 
pig offal containing the cysts. Man as well 
as pigs may become infested with hydatid 
cysts if he accidentally swallows the tape 
\vorm eggs passed out in the droppings of 
dogs. Raw offal from pigs or from other 
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farm animals which harbour the bladder 
worm stages should never be fed to dogs. 

(b) The Thin-necked Bladder Worm 
{Cysticercus tcnuicollis ) . — These may be 
found in any part of the body cavity but 
occur most frequently attached to the liver 
or the webbing of the bowel. They have 
the ai)pearance of thin-walled, pendulous 
bags filled with clear fluid. The bladder 
worm stages are not very harmful to the 
pig, but the adult worms may seriously 
affect young dogs. 
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Reference Chart of Round Worms which Commonly Infest Pigs. 


Worm. 

Lo('.ation. 

How Pig Becomes 
Infested. 

General Signs of 
Infestation. 

Drug Treatment. 

Method of 
Administration. 

Red Stomach Womi 
{Hyostrongyluft 
rubidus). 

Stomach 

By swallowing i n- 
fcctive larvae in 
feed, water, soil, 
or pastures. 

By eating dung 
beetles containing 
the infective 

larvae. 

Digestive disturb- 
ances, unthrifti- 
ness. 

Carbon bisulphide ... 

By stomach tube or 
in capsules. 

Large Stomach Worms 
{A scarops strongylina 
and Physocephalus 
scxalatus.). 

Stomach 

Digestive disturb- 
ances, unthrifti- 
ness. 

(a) Carbon Bisul- 
phide. 

{h) .Sodium fluoride 

By stomac’h tube or 
in capsules. 
l->ry powder in one 
day’.s dry ration. 

Large Round Worm 
(A scar is 

Small Bowel. Im- 
mature worms in 

By swallowing in- 
fe<'tive eggs in 

Coughing, pneu- 

monia, nnthrift- 

(a) Oil of Chenopo- 
diuin. 

By stomach tube. 

lumbricoides). 

liver and lungs. 

.soil, feed or W'ater. 

iness, . <ligcstive 
disturbances, 
stunted growth. 

(6) Sodium fluoride 

Dry powder in one 
day’s ration. 

Bowel 'rhrca<i W'orm 
{Strongyloides 
tansomi). 

Small Bowel 

Infective larvae 

penetrate the skin 
or are sw’allowcd. 

Skin eruptions ; 

heavy infestations 
cause scours and 
wasting in suckers 
and weaners. 

No etficient drug 
treatment known. 


Thorn-headed Worm 
{Macracanthur- 
hynchus 
hirudinaccus). 

Small Bowel 

By eating beetle 
grubs containing 
the infective 

1 stages. 

Digestive (listurb- 
anees , peri ton i t is , 
milhriftiness. 

Sodium fluoride 

1 i 

Dry pt)W(ler in one 
day’s liry ration. 

1 

Nodule W’orms 

Large Bowel, Im 

By swallowing in- 

Diarrhoea con- 

' Phenothia/iiie 

i B>' stomach tube as 

{( iesophagostom um 
sp.). 

mature stages in 
nodules in bowel 
wall. 

fective larvae in 
feed, water, soil, 
or pastures. 

stipation, anaemia, 
general un 

thriftiness. 

1 No elticient drug 
[ trealmi'iil kmovn. 



a .suspension, or 
: in powder form 

mixed in the feed. 

Whip Worm {Trichuris. 
irichuria). 

Blind gut and ad- 
jaecTit part.'-’ of the 
large bowel. 

By swallowing in-' 
fective eggs. j 

Heavy infestations 
cause un thrift 

iness in suckers 
and weaners. 


Kidney Worm 

[Stephamiris 
dentatus). 

Kidney fat ; wander- 
ing worms in other 
parts of abdominal 
cavity ; immature 
worms in skin, 
lymph glands, 

liver and lungs. I 

Infective larvae 

penetrate the skin 
or are swallowed 
in urine contam- 
inated fee<l, water, 
soil or pastures. 

General un thrift j 

iness; skin crup- 
tious. 

i 

No etheient drug] 

treatment known. j 

1 

Lung Worms 

{M etasifongylus sp.). 

i 

Lungs 

By eating earth 
’worms containing 
the infective 

larvae. 

Bronchitis; pneu-- 
monia; unthrift- 
iness in young 
pig.s. 

No efhcieiit drug 
treatment known. 
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Computing and Measuring Drugs. 


Drug quantities may be expressed in 
metric measures such as grams or cubic 
centimetres.. Here is a conversion table for 
measures in common use: — 

Weights. 

28.5 grams (approx. 30 grams) = i 
ounce. 

I Kilogram (1,000 grams) = 2.2 lb. 
(2 lb. 3^ ounces). 

Fluid Measures. 

3.5 cubic centimetres = i fluid drachm 

(approx. I teaspoonful). 

30 cubic centimetres == i fluid ounce. 

Dose rates are frequently given per 
pound or per kilogram live weight, e.g. : 

Sodium fluoride: — 0.15 gm. per lb. live 
weight. 

Phenothiazine : — 0.2 gm. per lb. live 
weight. 

Oil of Chenopodium: — i cubic centi- 
metre per 25 lb. live weight. 

Carbon bisulphide :— 0.2 cubic centi- 
metres per kilogram live weight. 

In cases where only a few pigs of vary- 
ing weights have to be treated individually 
it may be necessary to measure out small 
quantities of a drug. For fluids this can 
be done by using a glass pipette or a small 
measuring flask marked off in cubic centi- 
metres. Small quantities of drugs in powder 
form cannot be weighed accurately on or- 
dinary farm balances, but the local chemist 
will usually weigh out the required 
amounts. 

When numbers of pigs have to be treated 
it is best to divide them into groups of 
approximately the same weight and stamina 
and then calculate and weigh out, in bulk, 
the amount of drug required for each 
group. 

The following are examples of such 
calculations. 

Example. I. — To find the amount of 
sodium fluoride required to treat tw^enty 
pigs each weighing approximately 35 lb. 

Total weight of pigs = 20 x 35 — 
700 lb. 

Dose rate of sodium fluoride: — 0.15 
gm. per i. lb. live weight. 


Required amount of sodium fluoride 
— 0.15 x 700 == 105 grams. 

Approx. 30 grams = i ounce. 

105 grams == — ~ = 3J4 ounces. 

Example II. To find the amount of Oil 
of Chenopodium required for twenty pigs 
weighing 35 lb. 

Total weight of pigs == 20 x 35 = 700 
lb. 

Dose rate: — i cubic centimetre of Oil 
of Chenopodium per 25 lb. live 
weight in i ounce of castor oil. 

Required amount of Oil of Chenopodium 
= = 28 cubic centimetres. 

25 

28 cubic centimetres = approx, i fluid 
ounce. 

Required proportions are: — 

Oil of Chenopodium: i fluid ounce. 

Castor oil: 19 fluid ounces. 

Total : 20 fluid ounces. 

Give each pig i fluid ounce of the 
mixture. 

Example III . — To find the amount of 
Oil of Chenopodium required for ten pigs 
weighing 25 lb. and ten pigs weighing 50 
lb. 


Total weight of pigs = (10 x 25) -|- 
( 10 x 50) = 250 + 500 ^ 750 lb. 


Dose rate:— I cubic centimetre Oil of 
Chenopodium per 25 lb. body 
weight in i ounce of castor oil 
(25 lb. pigs) and in 2 ounces 
castor oil (50 lb. pigs). 


Required amount of Oil of Chenopodium 



== 30 cubic centimetres. 


Required proportions are: 

Oil of Chenopodium: 30 cubic centi- 
metres (i fluid ounce). 

Castor oil: 29 fluid ounces. 


Total: 30 fluid ounces. 

Give each of the 25 lb. pigs i ounce of 
the mixture and each of the 50 lb. pigs 
2 ounces of the mixture. 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 

They Grow Goodwill and Good Crops 

Our seeds are carefully seleaed and grown from the best strains and under 
expert supervision. Where our Seeds are Sown — Our Name is Known. 

BEAN SEED is still in very short supply but we have available a limited quantity of Govt. 
Cert. Brown Beauty. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS — Our New Seasons Seed of the following has just arrived from 
growers and as there was a short harvest of most varieties order your requirements early 
before stocks are cleared. 

Beet, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, celery, cucumber, tomato, squash, 
pumpkin, radish, marrow, etc. 

FLOWER SEEDS — For the cut flower grower we have a full range of flower seeds together 
with novelties imported from England and your enquiries are solicited. 

Send your order to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen — Successors to Foster & Sons — Est. 1880 
194 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Box 3, King Street P.O. Phone : MA 2623 » 57^9 


PIG BREEDERS 

Three up-to-date remedies that should be carried by every pig breeder are: 

ir GRAZCOS SODIUM FLUORIDE 'k GRAZCOS GAMMAWASH 

TREATMENT The latest “Gammexane” (I.C.I. 

For the removal of Large Round- Product) emulsion for treatment of 

worms and Stomach Worms. This parasitic mange. In i pint jars, 

powder contains 97% Sodium Fluoride 

and is the form recommended by pig * Veterinary Sorgeo. about 

experts and veterinarians of Depart- products 

ment of Agriculture. In i lb. tins. 

★ SULPHAMEZATHINE (LC.I) 

The very latest recommendation of 
veterinary authorities for the treat- 
ment of enteric diseases and pneu- 
monia in pigs. 0.5 gramme tablets in 
bottles of 25, 100 and 500 tablets. 


For further information and prices write to 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

Grazeos House, 46 Young Street 
Sydney 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Services Series No. 1 


CURRENT 

ACCOUNTS 


I F YOU keep money in your home, shop, 
office or factory, you run the risk of loss 
by theft or firel 

Money is safer in a bank than anywhere else 
That is why the Bank of New South Wales 
holds some £200 million on deposit for its 
customers. 

Why not put your money in the safe-keeping 
of the "Wales*’, making all payments by 
cheque ? The use of properly crossed cheques 
gives you proof of payment even if receipts 
are mislaid. 

The Manager of your local branch of the 
Bank will be pleased to supply further details 
of this service. 



Consult and use — 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


Incofporottd in N«w South Wolos with limitod liability 
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HYDATID DISEASE. 


R. C. Denver, H.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer. 

HYDATID disease occurs most commonly in sheeir and cattle, bat it is m man that the 
disease is of greatest importance. This article describes the ways in which the incidence 
of the disease can be reduced in animals, thus minimising the risk of infection in man. 
Hydatid disease is very common in Australia, and in thb State is found most frequently 
in the sheepraising districts of the tablelands. 


How b the Dbease Caused. 

The life cycle of the parasite may be 
considered by starting with the adult form 
which is the dog tapeworm Echinococcus 
granulosis — is a very small, white worm 
which can be seen only with difficulty in the 
droppings. Like all tapeworms, this species 
consist of a series of segments immediately 
behind the head, which, when mature and 
containing ripe eggs, are shed and passed out 
in the droppings. 

Two other common species of tapeworm 
infest the dog, but these can be readily recog- 
nised because of their large size, each seg- 
ment being larger than the entire Echinococ- 
cus granulosis worm. 

These segments may be picked up by a 
susceptible animal — sheep, cattle, pig or 
human. When swallowed they disintegrate 
and the eggs are released into the intestine 
where they hatch into tiny larval forms 
which penetrate the bowel wall and enter the 
blood stream. These parasites are then 
carried to the various organs of the body, 
becoming established, most commonly, in the 
liver and lungs. At this stage cysts are 
formed around the |)arasite. Each cyst con- 
tains a number of what are virtually small 
tapeworm heads. The cysts vary in size up 
to that of a walnut and are filled with fluid. 

Unless the animal is slaughtered at this 
stage, and the organs containing the cysts 
are fed to a dog, the life cycle is interrupted. 
With age the parasites die and the cysts may 
contain yellow caseous material ; such cysts 
are seen quite frequently, especially in cattle. 

When a dog eats any infested organs, the 
cyst walls are broken down, and the tape- 
worm heads become attached to the bowel 
wall where they grow into adult tapewonns 
in a period of about two months. 

Economic Importance of Hydatid Dbeaie. 

Most animals are susceptible to hydatid 
disease, but it is seen most frequently in 


sheep and cattle and not uncommonly in pigs. 
Sympioms of infection are rarely seen in the 
live animal and yet the liver and lungs are 
at times simply masses of hydatid cysts, 
l^conomic loss is occasioned principally by 
the condemnation at abattoirs of the affected 
organs, especially the liver, while at times 
it may be necessary to condemn the whole 
carcase if the cysts are widespread through- 
out the body. 

Infection in Man. 

Infection in man is usually acquired as a 
result of handling infested dogs and then 
partaking of food without previously having 
thoroughly washed the hands. This occurs 
as a result of the contamination of the coat 
of infested dogs by tapeworm eggs. Natur- 
ally this mode of infection is more common 
in children. Adults can acquire infection 
in a similar manner by smoking. 

The danger of infection in man from con- 
taminated water supplies and vegetables is 



Fif. I. — The Adult Hydatid Worm. 

It is found only in the bowel of the doff. So 
small is this worm that any apparently healthy dog 
may harboor many thoosands without showing 
signs of their presence* 


iPofu 577 
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apparently not as great as was at one time 
thought, although of course, both may be 
sources of infection on occasions. Other 
ways in which man may become infected 
include the contamination of food by flies 
carryin|^ the eggs, inhalation of dust from 
contaminated ground and by the handling of 
cats, though thtst are less important sources 
of infection. 


The dose rate of this preparation is 2 grains 
for each pound weight of the dog, and it is 
given mixed in milk. To ensure accuracy 
the dogs should be weighed and then a 
chemist should be asked to weigh out the 
dose required for each animal. 

Where the source of infestation of the 
dogs persists, this treatment should be 



Fif . 2.— Diftgram showing the Life Cycle of the Dog Tapeworm, with Recommended Control Measures 

for Hydatid Disease. 


Control of Hydatid Disease. 

It will be obvious from a study of the life 
cycle of the parasite that control measures 
may be instituted at one or more of the 
stages. These control measures are applied 
as follows: — 

(a) The hydatid tapeworm in the dog , — 
Dogs may be freed from tapeworm infesta- 
tions by treatment with powdered areca nut. 


carried out every eight weeks to prevent the 
tapeworms from reaching maturity and lay- 
ing eggs. By this method the parasite is pre- 
vented from completing its life cycle. 

(b) Tapeworm eggs in the soil, — Control 
measures at this stage should be directed 
mainly tow:ards the prevention of contamina- 
tion of the vegetable garden and water 
supply by infested dogs. Bathing the dog 
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at intervals reduces, but does not eliminate 
the danger of acquiring infection from hand- 
ling the animal. 

(c) Hydatid cysts in the live animal , — 
This stage, of course, is the important one 
in man. In domestic animals nothing can 
be done to cause the death of the cysts. 
Indeed, not till the animal is slaughtered, 
and the cysts are fed to a dog, can the life 
cycle be completed. 


« 
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The latter can be done with a minimum 
of trouble if a bucket of water is put on to 
boil before killing a sheep for rations. By 
the time the dressing of the carcase has been 
completed, the offal in most cases would have 
received sufficient treatment, 

Sammary. 

It will be evident that this disease is of 
greatest importance as a disease in man, in 
whom it is said to be the most serious 


Pig. 3. — Hydatid 
Cysts in the Liver 
of a Sh«ep. 

Dogs can only In- 
come infested with 
the adult hydatid 
worm by eating 
these cysts in un- 
cooked meat. Cook- 
ing kills the cysts. 



(d] Hydatid cysts in offal of slaughtered 
animals, — From the point of view of control 
this is the most important stage. If clogs are 
prevented from ingesting viable cysts, they 
cannot acquire infestations and the life cycle 
is interrupted. One of two things must be 
done to prevent infestation from this 
course : — 

(i) Do not feed affected offal to dogs; or 

(ii) Boil the offal for lo minutes before 
feeding to the dogs. 


parasitic disease in Australia, and in whom 
it may produce a fatal condition. 

It should also he clear that the disease may 
be controlled by preventing the feeding of 
infected offal to dogs. 

I'hirdly, the dangers of infection in man 
can be reduced by giving careful attention 
to control measures such as treatment of 
infested dogs, prevention of contamination 
of vegetable garden and water supply by 
infested dogs, and avoidance of feeding in- 
fected offal to dogs. 


KEEP ON BUYING BONDS THEY PAY MORE INTEREST 


STB 
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EFFECT OF HEAT ON LUPIN SEED GERMINATION. 


Amy Myers, Seeds Officer and Norma Nicholls, Assistant Seeds Officer. 


A SAMPLE of New Zealand Bine Field lupin 
teed which had been stacked in a warehouse 
in which a fire had occurred, was submitted 
some time ago to the Seed Testmg Laboratory 
for a germination test. As the floor of the 
warehouse had been flooded with water it was 
feared that germination capacity might have 
been affected. 

The test showed 65 per cent, of normally- 
developed seedlings and, in addition, another 
36 per cent, of seedlings in which the roots 
broke from the embryonic stem, so that the 
seedlings were useless. 

A laboratory experiment has now been 
conducted to investigate the effect of heat 


The accompanying illustration shows 
typical seedlings from this test. It includes : 
(x) a normal seedling; (2) a seedling in 
which the root has broken from the em- 
bryonic stem after germination has begun; 
(3) an older seedling, in which adventitious 
roots have begun to grow from the point 
of breakage; (4) a seedling developing ab- 
normally, apparently affected by the heat. 

In the laboratory germination test, the 
seeds lie on, and are covered by moist cloth, 
and it was considered possible that exces- 
sive water during the tests, or the weight 
of the covering might also have caused 
breakages. The effects of these two fac- 
tors were investigated by varying the 
amounts of water on the trays, and the 
thicknesses of the coverings. Moisture 



Germination of Heat-treated Lupin Seedtincs. 

. — Normal seedling; 2. — Root broken from stem; 3. — Older seedling with adventitious roots; 4. — Abnormal seedling. 


on lupin seed before germination. It showed 
that broken seedlings developed, as in the 
test of the original sample, as the result of 
submitting the seed to a high temperature 
(176 deg. Fahr.) for hours. The 
treated seed was tested under normal con- 
ditions of moisture and temperature. 


varied from almost dry to very wet, and 
the weight of the covering from no cover- 
ing at all, then blotting paper only, up to 
two layers of thick towelling. In these tests 
the germination of normal seedlings aver- 
aged 80 per cent, with an average of 4 per 
cent, only of broken seedlings. 


Lucerne is more difficult to cure than any other 
kind of hay crop, and greater loss occurs to it 
than any other when improperly treated. Careful 
handling is required from the time the crop is 
cut until the hay is baled for market. 

The eagerness with which buyers snap up well- 
cured lots of lucerne hay indicates the importance 
of curing and of marketing in the very best 
condition. They prefer hay that is green in 
colour, dry, free from weeds and rubbish, and 
which contains a large proportion of leaf. A 
^rty appearance, indicating careless handling in 
the field, or the slightest sign of heating, in the 

# sao 


bale causes buyers to reject the lot or to accept 
it only at much reduced prices. Since quality is 
of just the same importance when lucerne hay 
is fed on the farm, the same care is necessary in 
its treatment. 

Lucerne should be cut just after the first flowers 
have appeared ; the time at which many growers 
cut is when about one-tenth of the crop is in 
flower. The first crop of the season, however, 
may not flower and the time to cut is indicated by 
the second growth appearing from the crown of 
the plant. 
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All types of crops are continually under 
inspection at our Trial Grounds 
and Seed Farms 


Good Gardens must 
begin with Good 
Seeds 


And so must good crops, whether they 
be pasture, cereal or vegetable. Not only 
must the seed be of good germination 
but it must come from stock of proven 
parentage. 

That is why we maintain in continual 
operation a nrodern .Seed Laboratory 
and extensive Trial Grounds, as well as 
Seed Farms. 

That is why farmers, growers and home 
gardeners almost invariably stress “Yates’ 
Reliable Seeds.” They know that no 
matter how up-to-date may be their 
cultivation methods, everything depends 
on the quality of the seed that is sown. 


Write for Yates’ Current Price List 
published monthly for farmers and 
commercial growers or ask your local 
Yates’ Distributor to quote you for 
the seed you require 



ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 


184 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Letters: G.P.O. Box 2707, Sydney 


Phone: M A 6771 
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KILL NOXIOUS WEEDS 

The Economical Scientific Way with 

HORMEX 

50% 2-4 D (Triethanolamine Salts).. 
NON-POiSONOUS, NON-CORROSIVE HORMONE WEEDICIDE 
Simply mix with water according to directions and 

Spray It on 

when plants are young and succulent 
Packed in 2 oz., 8 oz., | gallon, I gallon, and 4 gallon container! 

Prices and Full Particulars from Your Local Distributor or 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

15 Phillip Street, Sydney 


65,000 GALLONS 



KILLS FLIES & MAGGOTS 


Concentrated DDT Emulsion 

Was used last year during the blow fly wave to protect 
over I3y000,000 sheep against blow fly strike. Good as it 
was K.F.M. is now improved and better than ever 

I Gallon of K.F.M. Concentrated Emulsion makes 6 gallons 
of working mixture 

Packed in I gallon tins (6 to the case) 5 gallon drums and 40 gallon drums 

Full Particulars from Your Local Distributor or 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

i 15 Phillip Street, Sydney 
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I^raybg Tests with— 

SELECTIVE HORMONE-TYPE WEEDICIDES. 

METHOXONE AND 2, 4-0 PREPARATIONS. 


A. Johnson, B.Sc.Agr., Agronomist. 

THE progress made in recent years in control of weeds by the use of chemicals has 
become spectacular during the last two or three years as the result of the development 
of selective hormone-type weedicides* 

Many other methods of weed control, except when applied to cultivated crops 
have the disadvantage that they prevent or interfere with crop production in the year 
they are applied. 


Selective weedicides may be applied for the 
control of certain weeds in some crops with- 
out materially interfering with the growth 
of the crop. As well as being selective in 
their action, these sprays possess the advant- 
ages of being non-poisonous, non-inflam- 
mable, and non-corrosive, and in addition 
they are easy to mix and apply. 

These substances damage or kill certain 
broad-leaved plants while doing relatively 
little harm to narrow-leaved plants such as 
members of the grass family. Their effect 
is to cause many broad-leaved plants literally 
to grow themselves to death. The result is 
often very weird and unnatural — the affec- 
ted plants becoming contorted and twisted 
before dying. 

Time of AppKcation. 

The hormone-type sprays are best applied 
during warm, still weather and when the 
plants to be sprayed are in a young, vigor- 
ous condition of growth. Once plants have 
become woody, or have reached the flower- 
ing stage, spraying is relatively ineffective. 
Quickest results are obtained in warm 
weather, and action may be long delayed 
during cold periods. Even under normal 
conditions, four to eight weeks may elapse 
from the time of application until death 
eventuates. 

Weedicides Used. 

A large number of weeds in various parts 
of New South Wales have been teated with 
both Methoxone and 2, 4-D preparations. 
Methoxone is a trade name of a 10 per cent, 
solution of sodium 4-chloro-2-methyl-phen- 
oxyacetate, and 2, 4-D covers various form- 
ulations of 2, 4-dichloro-phenoxyacetic acid. 
Methoxone is on sale in liquid form while 


2, 4-D is available in both liquid and powder 
form. The normal strength of application 
in both cases is as a o.i per cent, solution 
of the active principle. However, it varies 
according to the type of weed, and with the 
stage of growth of the weed. 

Method of Application. 

Sprays should be applied in as fine a form 
as possible through a convenient type of 
pump, such as a hand atomiser, knapsack 
spray bucket pump, or power-driven orchard 
spray. Enough spray should be applied to 
wet all the foliage, but not sufficient to 
cause appreciable run-off. With perennial 
weeds or with annuals that have previously 
set seed, more than one application of spray 
will usually be necessary. In some cases, it 
IS necessary to add a wetting agent. 

A recent development in application of 
these sprays is the use of a low-gallonage, 
low-pressure machine. Tliis machine cuts 
down the quantity of water it is necessary to 
mix with the concentrated weedicide and is 
particularly valuable when large areas are 
to be sprayed. 

Tests on New South Wales Weeds. 

A summary of the results of tests con- 
ducted in many areas in this State is shown 
on page 582. It is emphasised that the tests 
that have been made to date are of a pre- 
liminary nature only. It is intended to carry 
out properly controlled and more critical ex- 
periments so that more exact information 
may be obtained. These results have been 
obtained through the co-operation of many 
workers under a variety of conditions. Fur- 
ther details, if required, may be obtained 
from the Division of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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At this stage the following indications 
of susceptibility are given: — 

Suiceptible (in Growth Stages Tested). 

Green Amaranth (Amaranthus viridis). 

Lesser Joyweed (Alternanthera denticu- 
lata). 

Wild Heliotrope or Caterpillar Weed 
(Heliotrojrium europaeum). 

Paterson's Curse (Echiunt plantagi- 
fieum). 

Chilean Whitlow (Paronychia brasiliana). 

Campion Bladder (Silene cucubalis). 

Fat-hen (Chenopodium album). 

Halbert-leav.ed Saltbush (^Rhagodia has- 
tata). 

Roly Poly (Bassia quinquecuspis) . 

Saltbush (Chenopodium sp.). 

Bathurst Burr (Xanthium spinosum). 

Noogoora Burr (Xanthium chinense). 

Cape Weed (Cryptostemma calendula- 
ceum). 

Cobblers' peg or Farmers’ Friend 
(Bidens pilosa). 

Cotula or Bachelors’ Button (Cotula 
australis ) . 

Crownbeard or Yellow Daisy (Verbescina 
encelioides) . 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale). 

Flat Weed (Hypochaerus, spp.) 

Perennial Rag Weed (Ambrosia psilos- 
tachya ) . 

Prickly Lettuce (Lactuca scariola). 

Stinking Roger (Tagetes glandulifcra). 

Thistle — Black or Spear (Cirsiunt lanceo- 
latum). 

Thistle — Sow (Sonchus oleraceus). 

Wild Marigold (Calendula arvense). 

Kidney Weed (Dichondra repens). 

Perennial Morning Glory (Ipomea leari). 

Hedge Mustard (Sisymbrium officinale). 

Lesser Swine Cress (Coronopus didy- 
mus). 

Hoary Cress (Lcpidimn dr aha). 

ShepherdV^ Purse (Capsella Bursa-pas- 
toris) . 

Camel* Melon (Cucumis myriocarpus). 

Pagm 5a2 ^ 
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Castor Oil Tree (Ricinus communis). 
Petty Spurge (Euphorbia peplus). 
Crowfoot (Er odium spp.) 

Horehound (Marrubium vulgar e). 

Wild Sage (Salvia verbenacea). 

Annual Clovers in Lawns. 

Marshmallow (Malva parviflora). 

Red-flowered Mallow (Modiola carolin- 
iana) . 

Common Fumitory (Fumaria officinalis). 
Rough Poppy (Papaver hybridum). 
Lamb's Tongue (Plantago spp.). 

Dock (Rumex crispus). 

Water Hyacinth (Eichornia crassipes). 
Pigweed (Portulacca oleracea). 

Scarlet Pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis). 
Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa). 
Wild Gooseberry (Nicandra physaloides) . 
Duck Weed (Hydrocotyle hirta). 

Stinking Pennywort (Hydrocotyle laxi- 
folia ) . 

Wild Carrot (Daucus carota). 

Dwarf Nettle (Urtica urens). 

Blue Top (Verbena officinalis). 

Lantana (Lantana camara). 

Caltrops (Tribulus terrestris). 

Susceptible (in Seedling Stages only). 

Saffron Thistle (Carthamus lanatus). 
Pepper Weed (Lepidium sp.) 

Mintweed (Salvia reflexa). 

Paddy Lucerne (Sida rhombifolia) . 
Mexican Poppy (Argemone mexicana). 
Wire Weed (Polygonum aviculare). 

Moderately Susceptible. 

Galvanised Burr (Bassia Birchii). 

Cockspur, Maltese (Centaur ea meli- 
tensis). 

Russian Knapweed (Centaurea picris). 
Skeleton Weed (Chondrilla juncea). 
Bindweed (Convolvulus arvense). 

St. John's Wort (Hypericum perfora- 
tum). 

Burr (Medicago denticulata) . 

Lucerne (Medicago sativa). 
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Subterranean Clover {TrifoHum subter- 
ranetim), 

Thornapple (Datura stramonium). 
Purple Top (Verbena bonaricnsis) . 

Resistant (for Practical Purposes). 

Yellow Burr Weed (Amsinckia hispida). 
Variegated Thistle (Silybum Marianum). 
Nut Grass (Cyperus rotundis). 

Barley Grass (Hordeum marinum). 
Blady Grass (Imperata cylindrica). 

Buffalo Grass (Stenotaphrum secunda- 
turn). 

Couch Grass (Cynodon dactylon). 

Crab Grass (Rleusine indica). 

Oats, Black (Avena fatua). 

Oats, Wild (Avena sterilis). 

Prairie Grass (Bromus unioloides). 
Spear Grass (Stipa spp.). 
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vSpear Grass, Three-awned (Aristida 
vagans). 

Summer Gravss (Digifaria adscendans). 
Wallaby Grass (Danthonia spp.). 

Wheat (Triticum vulgar e). 

Wimmera Rye Grass (Lolium rigidum). 
Winter Grass (Poa annua). 

Yass River I'ussock (Nasclla trichotoma) . 
Onion Weed (Nothoscordum fragrans). 
Cockspur (Cudrania javanensis) . 

Soursop (Oxalis cernua). 

Wood Sorrel (Oxalis corniculatis) . 
Inkberry (Phytolacca octandra). 
Blackthorn {Bursaria spinosa). 

Cathead or Double G (Emex australis). 
Blackberry (Rubus fniticosus) . 

Sweet Briar (Rosa rubiginosa) . 
Nightshade (Solanuni nigrum). 


Clovers for Milk and Meat 

Legumes Build up Soil Fertility. 

All legumes add nitrogen to the soil by 
virtue of the bacteria contained in the 
nodules present on the roots. The nitrogen is 
taken from the atmosphere by the bacteria 
which convert it into a nitrogenous com- 
pound. Most of this nitrogenous food is 
stored in the nodules, but some of it is used 
by the host plant. When the plant dies and 
the nodules break down the nitrogen is 
liberated in the soil and, being in a readily 
assimilable form for plants, it is soon taken 
up by other plants, particularly grasses. 
Such a process is the equivalent of applying 


continued from page 562. 

nitrogenous fertilisers such as sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda to the soil, and 
when it is considered that the amounts of 
these fertilisers available for agricultural 
purposes by the Australian farmer fall 
short of the demand (two-fifths of the quan- 
tity of these fertilisers used in Australia is 
imported), a greater effort should be made 
to encourage the growth of legumes. A 
greater use pf pasture legumes in the farm 
rotation will thus help considerably to make 
up for the deficiency of nitrogenous 
fertilisers. 

(To be continued.) 


Grain Sorghum for Stock. 


Grain sorghum is a foodstuff with which many 
stockowners have had little experience. 

The grain is very similar in composition and 
food value to wheat and maize. It should be 
coarsely crushed or rolled for feeding to cattle 
and horses, and comparatively large quantities may 
be fed to cattle without producing digestive 
troubles. However, as it is a relatively heavy 
feed, it is best fed with some bulky feed such as 
chaff or silage or a bulky concentrate such as 
crushed oats or bran. 

As with the other grain, sorghum has only a 
comparatively low protein content, and so must 
be supplemented with protein-rich feed such as 
lucerne or clover hay, or with protein concen- 
trates such as linseed meal, or peanut meal. It 


may be substituted pound for pound for crushed 
wheat, crushed maize or crushed barley, and about 
four parts crushed grain sorghum may be regarded 
as equal to about five parts of crushed oats. 

There is no necessity to crush the grain for 
pigs when it is given through self feeders, but 
if hand-fed to pigs it should be coarsely crushed, 
otherwise its digestibility will be considerably im- 
paired. Sheep masticate all whole grain v.ery 
thoroughly and there is no need to crush the 
grain for this stock. 

Whole grain may be included in the grain 
ration for poultry, and crushed grain may be 
used as a considerable proportion of the mash. — 
Division of Animal Industry. 
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Viticultural Notes. 


H. L. Manuel, Principal Fruit Officer (Viticulture). 


Disbudding of Vines. 

DISBUDDING is an important Tbeyard opera* 
tion which i$ often neglected. Any labour 
devoted to Au practice b well spent 

It is essential that an experienced hand 
be employed to do this work of rubbing off 
the shoots, and not merely any unskilled 
person. Strictly speaking the pruner should 
carry out the work, as he knows the reasons 
why he left certain wood on the vines at 
pruning time, and also what watershoots 
to leave upon the vines so that they can be 
made use of during next season’s pruning. 

Disbudding of vines greatly assists the 
winter pruning work ; by making use of cer- 
tain watershoots the structure of the vine 
can be reformed and the secondary arms 
shortened back. 

The removal, during the early growing 
period, of useless and surplus shoots not only 
means putting strength into the remaining 
growth, but also assists the pruner to do 
cleaner work. With young vines, disbudding 
should never be neglected since it assists in 
the forming of the framework. 

In the handling of budded or grafted 
phylloxera-resistant stocks, it is essential 
that the young vines be gone over several 


times during the growing season to remove 
any growth from the stock, as well as to tie 
the young vine growth to a stake. 

Growers were reminded last month not to 
be caught napping, as many were lastgMison, 
by downy mildew. Even if this coming 
season should turn out dry and downy 
mildew not make an appearance, spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture should be regarded 
as an insurance. 

Where vine mite infestation has been 
heavy, colloidal sulphur can be added to the 
Bordeaux spray — ^adding 2 lb. to the lOO 
gallons of water in the spray. 

A look-out should be kept for the cater- 
pillars of the grapevine moth, and if 
noticed, the vines should be sprayed with 
arsenate of lead at the rate of i lb. powder to 
40 gallons of water. Arsenate of lead can 
be combined with the Bordeaux spray. 

In the vine nurseries, a sharp watch should 
also be kept for black beetles, and where 
present, the nursery rows treated with 
DDT spray by injecting or forcing the spray 
into the soil along the rows of the shooting 
cuttings. The beetle can do a fair amount 
of damage to the young nursery growth 
before being discovered. 


Agriculture and Horticulture Courses at the Sydney 
Technical CoHeges. 


During recent vears a wide range of courses 
has been developed at Sydney Technical College 
covering the various branches of agriculture and 
horticulture. 

Certificate courses of three years' duration are 
offered to those engaged in a^^riculture and horti- 
culture or an allied occupation. These provide 
both practical and theoretical training including 
the most modern scientific and technical develop- 
ments in these fields. They are part-time courses 
available both by day and evening. The general 
educational standard for admission is the Inter- 
medi|te Certificate or its equivalent and persons 
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of any age may apply. The fee for a Certificate 
course is £3 3s. per year in advance. 

Special courses are provided for those students 
with particular interests. ^ Among these courses 
are: Poultry Farming, Dai^ Technology, Green- 
keeping, Garden Design, Forestry and Wood 
Technology. The fee for such courses is 25s. 
per year in advance. 

Applications for enrolment in the 1949 session 
should be lodged during the week, commencing 
2zst February, 1949. Further details of these 
courses may be obtained from the Principal, 
Sydney Technical College. 
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MORRISON 



THE HANDIEST AND 
LOWEST PRICED GARDEN 
TRAQOR IN AUSTRALIA. 

THAT IS THE DECLARED 
OPINION OF HUNDREDS OF 
USERS THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA WHO SPEAK 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 


ANY OWNER WILL TESTIFY-A DEMONSTRATION WILL SATISFY 


SOLE AUSTRAUAN DISTRIBUTORS. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD. 

634 HARRIS STREET, SYDNEY. 


Do You Grow Vegetables 
for Market? 

IF SO. you know the absolute necessity of first class seeds. 
Successful growers have been using RUMSEYS SEEDS 
for over fifty years and are sure of the very best 
attention to their requirements at all times. 

WRITE NOW for Rumseys Price List of 
bulk seeds for Market Growers. 

DON'T DELAY-WRITE TODAY! 

RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 CHURCH ST.. PARRAMATTA 
P.O. BOX 74. UW 8631 


Riffiifeyi Return Malt 
Service 
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‘6&MMEZANE’ 


I NSECTICIDES 


No. 4 DUST for specific control of vegetable pests. 

No. 10 DUST for the control of grubs and wire-worm 
in sugar cane. 

No. 20 DUST for the control of grasshoppers. 


GAMMEXANE SMOKE GENERATORS for fumig- 
ating and depositing a film of the 
insecticide over exposed surfaces. 



A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 


N.S.W. Distributors: Cooper A Nephews (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


BUYING A TRACTOR? 

HIGH prices for most primary products and the relatively high incomes earned 
by nearly all primary producers during the later war years and since have caused 
many farmers either to purchase tractors and other expensive farm i^nachinery, or 
actively to contemplate the purchase of such machinery — farmers zvho prior 
to the war did not regard their financial position as zcarranting the purchase 
of this type of equipment — and this despite the fact that such machinery is very 
fnuch more expenswe than it was in 1939, being, in many cases, more than double 
the pre-war price. 

The ^'dollar position' and United States export policy have severely 
restricted the number of tractors reaching the Australian market since the end 
of the zvar, so that only a comparatively small number of farmers have been able 
to secure their much-priced nczo tractor; many thousands arc still waiting. Hozv- 
ever, zvith substantially increased imports of British tractors of various types and 
sices, and zvith the anticipated early production of American-designed tractors in 
Australia the tractor supply position, particularly insofar as small and medium- 
sized tractors is concerned, is shozving definite signs of improzwment. In the next 
twelve months many farmers zvill become the proud owner of a new tractor for 
the first time and many others zmll replace their old, zvorn-out machine zvith a 
new model. 

(It would be interesting to know how many of those who buy a new tractor take 
the time to figure out whether they can really afford tt — whether it is really a business 
proposition. 

On many farms, of course, a tractor is 
essential to the economic working of the 
property, but on many smaller farms and 
farms on which only a comparatively small 
area is cropped, a tractor is often a pure 
luxury, and an expensive luxury at that! 

Where a farmer has the money, let him 
spend it on luxuries by all means, if he so 
desires, but where the money must be 
borrowed, or where there is already a heavy 
liability on the property, such spending is an 
altogether different proposition. Past experi- 
ence in farming communities all over the 
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world shows that over-capitalisation of 
farms by the purchase, when times are pros- 
perous, of expensive machinery and other 
equipment which is not essential to the work- 
ing of the farm, is one of the greatest 
sources of trouble when economic condi- 
tions deteriorate. 

Examine the Proposition Carefully. 

Farmers could save themselves a lot of 
future worry if they were to carefully 
examine the purchase of additional capital 
equipmenf — whether it be a tractor or any- 
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thing else — looking at the transaction from 
a purely business viewpoint ; not considering 
merely the immediate future but remember- 
ing that prices in the longer term will not 
always be as high as they are now. 

Tlie article that follows this page offers 
a warning against basing land valuations 
purely on present prices and suggests that 
the high incomes at present being enjoyed 
by most of the rural community should be 
used to convsolidate the farmer’s position, 
to pay off debts and to make those improve- 
ments which are an economic necessity, but 
not to make down payments on expensive 
equipment which is not essential and on 
which the instalments may be a source of 
severe embarrassment in a few years’ time. 

These remarks are addressed primarily to 
the farmer who has a mortgage on his pro- 
perty or liabilities of other kinds and who, 
consequently, must give careful thought to 
the expenditure of a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase a tractor, whether the purchase is to 
be in cash or on terms, and not to those 
few farmers who are in the fortunate posi- 
tion of having no liabilities and ample cash 
resources. The former, if he is wise, will, 
before finally deciding to purchase a trac- 
tor, ask himself the series of questions 
which follows. Unless all his answers are 
satisfactory he would be well advised to 
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exercise caution if he wishes to avoid finan- 
cial difficulties in the future. 

Questions Which Every Farmer Con- 
templating THE Purchase of a 
Tractor Should Ask Himself. 

1. Is the tractor really necessary for the 
efficient working of the farm? 

2. Could the work be performed equally 
well, and more economically, with horses, 
perhaps in conjunction with the services 
of a machinery contractor, or machinery 
pool? 

3. Will I be able to meet payments with- 
out embarrassment if prices fall signi- 
ficantly ? 

4. What will my cash operating costs be 
per year? 

5. What will be my overhead costs, in- 
cluding depreciation? 

6. Will I be able to reduce my labour 
costs by purchasing a tractor? 

7. Is it likely that the purchase of a trac- 
tor will increase my profits? 

8. Finally — ^if it is decided that the pur- 
chase of a tractor is warranted — ^am I buy- 
ing a tractor of the type and size most suited 
to my particular purpose, or would another 
size or type be more economical and just as 
useful ? — P. C. Druce, Economics Re- 
search Officer. 


RISING LAND VALUES. 

IN the Annual Report of the Conimomvealth Bank for the financial year 1947-48 
the Governor {Mr, H. T. Armitage) draxvs attention to^ the danger of rising land 
values as follows: **The rise in the price of land, particularly of country land, 
zvhich is a likely result of rising export prices and high incomes, is also a problem 
which seriously concerns the Central Bank, Some increase in the value of land 
may be justified, as a long-term movement, but there is clearly a danger that land 
values may rise to a level which is unjustified and excessive. Excessive land 
valties can create difficulties for the ivhote economy. They encourage the growth 
of indebtedness, particularly on country lands; they will bring with them new 
increases in costs which zvill affect also rural production not for export. If our 
export prices fall, relatively to general costs and prices, as the present world short- 
age of food and raw materials is relieved; the burden of indebtedness on excessive 
land values may prove disastrous to many rural producers. The general higher 
level of costs will also intensify the balance of payments difficulties, which must 
follow any fall in export prices relative to import prices. Restraint on the growth 
of land values will help to avoid these difficulties,"' 

The mostyserious danger inherent in this usually risen faster than prices of other 
rise in land vklues is the growth of indebted- goods and services at times when prices 
ness, with -wrach it is often associated. In in general were increasing, and have also 
the past prices of our rural products have fallen more rapidly in periods when prices 
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generally were falling. In other words, 
farmers' costs have tended to lag behind 
the prices farmers received for their pro- 
ducts. 

This can be shown to be true by reference 
to past movements in costs. According to 
net rural income figures prepared by W. H. 

. Pawley, the proportion of costs to gross 
rural incomes rose from 29 per cent, in 
1928-29 to 40 per cent, in 1930-31. This 
was, of course, a period when all prices fell 
rapidly. During the increase of prices 
accompanying the earlier periods of the last 
war, farmers' costs declined relatively to 
farmers' income. Thus, in 1938-39, costs 
represented 33 per cent, of gross rural in- 
comes, but by 1942-43 the proportion had 
declined to 24 per cent. Similar evidence 
could be cited for the decline of prices in 
1920, after the post-1914-18 war inflation 
had subsided. 

As prices received by farmers seem likely 
to be near their peak at the present time, 
whilst there may yet be considerable 
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increases in farmers' costs, the present time 
is one when indebtedness to banks and 
other lending institutions should be reduced 
as much as possible, rather than increased 
in the hope that current prices will last. 

Rising land values are, of course, of 
world-wide occurrence at the moment. But 
it is interesting to note that the rise in land 
values in the United States of America, 
which has been proceeding at an average 
rate of i per cent, per month during the 
whole of the war years, slowed down con- 
siderably last year. In Australia, as a re- 
sult of land sales control, land prices have 
been less exposed to inflationary pressures 
than in the United States of America, but 
the danger of an undue rise in land prices 
exists here too. Such a rise will best be 
avoided if buyers of agricultural land take 
a long-term view of their commitments in 
the light of a sober estimate of long-term 
prices, rather than allow the prevailing food 
shortage and high prices to lead them into 
too optimistic a frame of mind. — F. H. 
Gruen, Economics Research Officer. 


FARM WHEAT ACREAGE IS INCREASING AGAIN. 


THE average area sown to wheat per wheat 
farm increased from less than 90 acres prior 
to 1904-5 to over 300 acres in 1930-3L Taking 
a five-year average, wheat acreage per wheat 
farm in the ’thirties was about two and a half 
times as large as at the beginning of the century. 
During the war years wheat acreage per farm 
declined substantially, but a steep increase dur- 
ing 1945-46 and 1946-47 has brought the aver- 
age acreage per farm back to the pre-war 
figure. 

The accompanying graph shows the in- 
crease in acreage planted to wheat per wheat 
farm since the beginning of the century. 
The figures were obtained by dividing the 
total acreage sown to wheat (for grain, hay 
and green feed) by the total number of 
rural holdings over i acre reporting culti- 
vation of wheat in any one year. 

A figure for the average wheat acreage 
harvested for grain per holding growing 
wheat for grain {i.e., excluding those hold- 
ings which grow wheat only for hay and 
green feed) is not available prior to 1921. 
The figures for. average wheat acreage har- 
vested for grain show no marked differences 
in movement in comparison with those given 


in the graph. Prior to 1932-33 average the 
wheat acreage harvested for grain is about 
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6 to IS acres below the average wheat acre- 
ages for all purposes per farm. Between 
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1932-33 and 1938-39 there is little differ- 
ence in the two figures, and since 1938-39 
wheat acreage harvested for grain per farm 
is about ^ to 10 acres above the wheat acre- 
age for all purposes per farm. 

The marked overall increase in wheat 
acreage per farm since 1903-4 is, of course, 
largely the result of increased mechanisa- 
tion, which has greatly increased the area 
which can be sown and harvested by one 
man. The wide differences which occur 
from year to year are partly due to differ- 
ent seasonal conditions and partly due to 
changing prospects of wheat prices. When 
the seasons appear favourable at the time 
of sowing, a farmer will sow more than 
when lack of adequate rainfall during April 
and May reduce the likelihood of a good 
crop. The extremely large area per farm 
sown to wheat in 1930-31 is probably partly 
due to good seasonal conditions and partly 
the result of the “grow more wheat” cam- 
paign then in full swing. 

After 1930-31 the upward trend in wheat 
acreages per farm seemed to come to a stop 
for a decade. This was probably a result 
of the very depressed condition of the wheat 
growing industry. 

. During the war years the uncertainty fac- 
ing the industry and the encouragement 
given to sow small acreages by means of 
a differential guaranteed price under the 
“Scully Plan” led to a considerable decline 
in wheat acreages per farm. The shortage, 
of manpower was probably also a contribut- 
ing factor. 

In the last two years, wheat acreages per 
farm have increased considerably and are 


now substantially the same as before World 
War II. Increasing mechanisation in the 
next few years will probably lead to a re- 
sumption in the long-term upward trend, 
unless wheat prices fall to extremely low 
levels, which does not appear likely at the 
present time. — F. H. Gruen, Economics 
Research Officer. 


Publications on Economics Available. 

FROM time to time reprints are made of articles 
pablbhed in the Division’s Review of Marketing 
and Agricultnral Economics, and these are avail- 
able, on request to the Chief, Division of 
Marketing and Agricultural Economics. 

The undermentioned reprints are avail- 
able and will gladly be sent to interested 
farmers (the date in brackets indicates the 
date of original publication) : — 

“Production and Distribution in the 
Australian Egg Industry” (October, 1946). 

“Hourly Tractor Costs in N.S.W. — 
Coastal Districts” (January, 1947). 

“Dairy Farming as a Business” (April, 

1947)- 

“The Unit Cost of Producing Agricul- 
tural Products” (November, 1947). 

“F.A.O. — The Background — The His- 
tory — The Task” (October, November, 
December, 1947). 

“A Review of the Financial Position of 
Eighteen Central-western Wheat-Sheep 
Farms in 1945-46” (January, 1948). 

“Keeping Farm Records” (reprinted from 
the Agricidtural Gazette). 


Benefits of Underground Orchard Drainage. 


Orchardists are becoming more aware of the 
importance of underground drainage, owing to 
constant emphasis by the Department and to 
the protracted periods of wet weather experienced 
over the past two years. 

The benefits of draining have been exemplified 
in a considerable area affected by hard pan at 
Pitt Town. 

The first underground drains at Pitt Town 
were laid down some three years ago. In 1947 
one grower—twith departmental assistance and 
advice, and ||efore planting — drained some 7 acres 
of an area of about 30 acres. Neighbouring 
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growers who observed the effects during the past 
wet summer are now planning to construct under- 
ground drains on their own properties. 

In the Hills District, where natural slopes have 
lulled growers into a sense of false security, 
there has also been a general awakening to the 
necessity for underground drainage; and each 
year sees an increasing area of drains laid down. 

High costs and the present shortage of agri- 
cultUYat pipes have retarded this work, but the 
progress made, nevertheless, is appreciable and 
definite. — Division of Horticulture^ 
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The Allis-Chalmers tractor pictured here is 
an excellent example of advanced engineering 
technique employed in the design of tractors 
developed exclusively for agricultural usage. 

Not only is it famous for the high quality of 
its design and construction, but it has won 
the admiration of thousands of owners in 
every part of the world for its usefulness in 
performing a wide variety of agricultural 
operations . . . ploughing, seed-bed prepara- 


tion, crop cultivation, harvesting, mowings 
hauling, belt work, etc. 

It is equipped with a powerful Allis-Ch aimers 
engine of the most modern design ; is economi- 
cal in the consumption of fuel and lubricating 
oil; has four forward speeds; is steered and 
controlled with ease and facility; and is 
regularly equipped with pneumatic rubber 
tyres, electric lights and starter, and many 
other useful accessories. 


Consult your AlUs^^halmers distributor for full information 
regarding this and other AllisA^halmers agricultural tractors, 

flUISCHSIMERS 

ROAD BUILDING MACHINBRY 

AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS 

INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 



AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
N.S.W.: 

MItchelLShearer Farm Mactilnary 
Pfy. Ltd. 

Gaorga Straat. CONCORD WEST 
Telaphont: UF 1284 

Taitgraphic Addrtss: "Mitshaar," Sydnay 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR N.S.W.: 
Tuft-Bryant Pfy. Limitad 
South Straat, RYDALMERE 
Taiaphona: UW7I77 

Talaqraphic Addrasi: "Laotutt. Sydnay'* 
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REAL PROTECTION FROM PLANT PESTS 


There’s a Dependable Plant Protection Product to solve the pest problem 
on YOUR property. 

'PESPRUP D.D.T. — dusts and sprays for positive protection against insea 
pests. ‘CUPROX’— effealve copper fungicidal spray. ‘PHYOMONP 
—hormone spray for preventing pre-harvest drop. *SHIRLAN’ A. G.— 
fungicide for mould and mllde>v. WINTERWASH A and ‘CAPSINE’— 
ovicides for control of green and black aphids. *HORTOMONE* A— 
plant hormoni? to stimulate root growth of cuttings. ‘WETOMIC SUL- 
PHUR— efficient wettable sulphur ^pray. *AGRAL’ — wetters and 
spreaders for all sprays. *METHOXONE*— selealve hormone weed- 
killer. HEXONE— contact spray replacing nicotine sulphate. *GAM> 
MEXANE’ — inseaiclde with outstanding properties. 'CARPAMONE* 
—plant hormone for setting tomatoes. 


WILLIAM coona fr Niraiws (Ai>sr.i 

m. LTB. 



DEPENDABLE 
PLANT PROTECTION 
PRODUCTS 
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FRUITGROWING 


SUMMER TRAINING OF STONE FRUIT TREES 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

EFFEa ON WINTER PRUNING. 

J. R. Davison, Fruit Inspector. 

A SYSTEM of tnminer treatment of Mnmimbidgee Irrigation Area stone fmit trees b 
described, which avoids most of the undesirable results of hard winter pruning— delayed 
maturity, uneven development and waste of tree energy in unwanted growth. 

By its use the desired number of leaders can be developed and the energy of the 
tree so directed that winter pruning b little more than a removal of excess fruiting laterab. 


It has for some time been recognised that 
the hard winter pruning of stone fruit trees, 
and in particular, peaches, on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area, is too severe on the 
tree. Hard cutting has caused trees to take 
longer to come into bearing than is neces- 
sary, and has also resulted in smaller trees 
at maturity. At the same time, less severe 
pruning in the winter has frequently pro- 
duced trees which are somewhat narrower, 
and which have fewer limbs than are desir- 
able. The greater the number of well- 
spaced limbs, the greater the fruit-bearing 
area in the lower portions of the tree. The 



Fif. I.— Goldan Qu««n Peach Tree, Photofraphed in 
December, I9d6. 

Planted 1945, tummer tr^ed in the first year, and winter 
pruned (ha 1946) to unstopped laterals. 


narrower the tree, the higher will the 
greater part of its crop be carried. 

Limbs of stone fruit trees on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area tend to grow 
unevenly. The prevailing winds blow the 
western side in and the eastern side out. 
The western side does not usually grow as 
.strongly as the rest of the tree and tends 
to produce more fruiting laterals. When 
such limbs are "‘cut according to strength,” 
i.e,, pruned severely as was the old practice, 
the tree becomes progressively more and 
more lopsided. 



Fif. i.L.The SamaTrea aftar Wintar Prunluf in 1948. 

Pruning was confined to removal of excess light 
fruiting laterals. 
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Fig. 3.— Development of Leaders during 1947-48. 

With peaches, the introduction of prun- 
ing to the ‘'unstopped lateral/' particularly 
on the windward side, coupled with some- 
what harder cutting of the stronger limbs 
to level off the tops of the season's growth. 


Fig. 4. — Treatment of These Leaders at 1948 
Winter Pruning. 

has done much to improve the shape and 
growth of the trees. Even so, this type of 
winter pruning falls far short of what can 
be done to shape a tree evenly, and to bring 
it into production quickly. 




Vjt h j i '’A "• ^ Z|u .W . 







rig. 5. — LMdor thowitig Four Distinct Steps of 
Fpur H^fltMy Summer Toppings. 


Fig. 8. — Method of Forcing the Leadpr Qut by 
Cutting to i Side Leterei. 
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For Ample humus, moisture conservation, aeration and vital soil 
health, fit a Howard Rotary Hoe. One operation in grass-thistles feet 


high— corn stalks — sugar cane trash— makes a transformation 
which has to be seen to be believed. The Hoe 
gives a 4 ft. 6 in. width of cut. 


|||| 

Complete details are avail- 
<jble from your local Howard ™ 
Rotary Hoe Dealer or direct 
from the N,S,W. Distributors. 


YORK MOTORS PTY. LTO. 

(Inc. In Vic.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
36«40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 3352, G.P.O Phone LA 5081 
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The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

DOLOMITE 

18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 

The Most EWetent Soli Corrective 

NwtralUIng Value 78 


IBIS DOLOMITE conttlnlng LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE (Ives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU GROW the toil mutt be In GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised »IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


<4 


IBIS 


9 > 


21% LIME (cao) 
42% CaCO, 



for Information and Prict to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT CO. 

Commerce House, I2S Adelaide Street, BRISBANEe 


ECONOMISE WITH D.D.T. in your spray programme 

<<EMULSANE-50» 



A Product of 

LANE’S PTY. LTD. 

49 Abercrombie Street, Sydney 


COLLOIDAL 

PASTE 

A 50% p.p. I. D.D.T., 
Easy-to-use Spray 

ADVANTAGES 
ic Uniform particle size. 
it Mixes easily— Just pour Into water. 
ic Combines safely with: 

Copper Compounds, Lime 
Sulphur, Colloidal Sulphur, 
H.E.T.P. and Miscible Oils. 

ir Cheapest of all D.D.T. Products — 
100 gallons of spray solution costs 
ll/4d. 
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In order to produce the inverted 6o 
degree cone, defined-leader type of tree 
favoured for Area conditions, it is neces- 
sary to cut fairly hard in the first year after 



Fig. 7. — A Phillip P«ach Planted \944 and given 
Summer Treatment for the First Three Years. 

After winter pruning in 1948. 


planting, in order to produce sufficient well- 
spaced limbs. This cutting induces charac- 
teristic growths which must be controlled. 
Strong competitive shoots arise from near 
those required as leaders; other rank 
growths on the insides of the limbs, apart 
from shading out the weaker, more desirable 
tyi)es of fruiting laterals, use up a great 
amount of tree energy which is wasted 
when these unwanted growths are cut out 
at the winter’s pruning. Strong outside 
shoots often force the leaders into too 
upright growth, and at the same time are 
themselves at too wide an angle to be 
used as alternative leaders. 

Summer treatment can obviate most, if 
not all, of these faults. The desired num- 
ber of leaders can be developed, and the 
energy of the tree so directed that the 
winter pruning is little more than a re- 
moval of excess fruiting laterals, none of 
which are anv thicker than a lead pencil, 
and no more than about 15 inches in length. 

Sttininer Treatment of Peaches. 

‘‘Tipping,** “nipping back,’’ and “topping,” 
are terms applied to the practice of remov- 
ing the growing tips of shoots not required 
in forming the framework of the tree. 


“Tipping” or “nipping back” refer, in 
general, to the removal of only the 
sappy 2 to 4 inches of end growtli. “Top- 
ping,” although it can be similarly applied, 
may also mean a much heavier type of cut, 
and the removal of up to 12 inches or more 
of growth. This type of topping is done 
mainly where the minimum number of treat- 
ments is given, and will be discussed later 
(see page 594). 

Probably the best way to describe the 
treatment necessary to obtain the best 
results i^ to follow the development of a 
Golden Queen i^each tree from the time of 
I)lanting out in 1945 until it was pruned in 
winter, 1948. 

At planting, the tree was reduced to 
three fairly evenly spaced arms, 10, 12, and 
15 inches long, respectively, each cut to 
two suitably spaced buds intended to give a 



Fig, 8.— A Pullar Peach after Winter Pruning, Four 
Years from Planting (1944). 

Summer trained in 1944, 1945 and 1946. 


duplication of the original number during 
the first year’s growth. 

During the first season, when the leading 
shoots were 15 to 18 inches long, they 
produced near their tips several short secon- 
dary growths. One or two of these on each 
shoot, suitably placed, were left untipped, 
the original leading shoot and all other 
growths being checked by nipping off the 
soft tips. This was repeated at fortnightly 
intervals until March, by which time the 
tree was furnished with seven leaders. 

* 591 
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Fif. 9 . — Diagram of Dormant Leader 
Pruned to Unstopped Lateral. 

In the winter of 1946, these were all 
pruned to an unstopped lateral. During the 
following season the treatment given in the 
previous year was repeated, and this pro- 
duced eleven leaders, evenly spaced and 
at the required angle of 30 degrees from the 
vertical. Fig. i shows the tree in Decem- 
ber, 1946. 

After winter pruning in 1947, the tree 
was about 8 feet high. Fig 2 shows the 
tree after pruning in winter, 1948. A light 
type of fruiting lateral developed as a result 
of the summer treatment. The pruning was 
practically confined to removal of excess 
fruiting laterals, shown heaped at the base of 
the trunk. The tree was by then 1 1 feet high 
and furnished with nineteen leaders. 

Figs. 3 and 4 shows the development and 
treatment of two leaders at winter prun- 
ing, 1948. 

Four Stages of Treatment given in 1947-48. 

Observation of growth resulting from 
summer topping of this and many other 
trees since 1944 suggested that there might 
be defined stages of growth that could be 
used in topping at longer intervals than 
once a fortnight. The best times appeared 
to be from November on to February, four 
treatments at a month apart. Treatment 
after this could well be dispensed with. 

Fig. 5 shows the four distinct steps of 
the four monthly summer toppings. It is not 
likely that the development would have 
been so distinct in either the first or second 
year of growth. The actual angle on the 
tree was 30 degrees from the vertical, which 

MU 
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gives the desired 60 degrees angle at the 
crotch. 

Fig. 6 depicts a method of forcing out the 
leader by cutting the shoot immediately 
above a suitably placed side lateral. The 
top shoot, if developed early, can be 
removed in January; if developed later on 
in the season, it is just tipped and removed 
at the winter pruning. 

The development of a typical limb is 
traced in the sketches shown in Figs. 9 to 
14, the last being a reasonably faithful re- 
production of an actual limb. They are 
drawn to scale, and growth can be gauged by 
comparison with the line drawn vertically on 
the right-hand side of each sketch. No 
attempt was made to put all the buds in, 
as the main interest is the length and 
strength of growth made. 

Fig. 9 shows the dormant limb before 
the commencement of spring growth in 
1947 — pruned to the unstopped lateral. 

Fig. 10 (Stage i). — This shows the way 
in which the dormant buds shot and the 
stage at which the fir.st treatment took place 
— November, 1947. Leading lateral A-B 
has extended to Bs, and all the laterals 
marked ‘T' have developed from buds that 
were dormant in the winter. Everything 
but the lateral at B, was tipped. 



Fif. 10. — First Stage Summer Traatmen . 
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Fig. I I (Stage 2) shows the limb in De- 
cember. The dotted portions “2" represent 
what was cut off. Note that the laterals 
were kept back nearly to the length they 
were in Stage i. 




Fig. 12 (Stage 3). — This shows how the 
nipped-back laterals had extended hy 
January, and how the untopped lateral at 
Bi had gained vigour to become the lead- 
ing shoot. The extensions were topped as. 
marked '‘3.’' 



^agm 59 ^ 
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Fig, 13 (Stage 4). — Fig. 13 shows the 
limb in February at the time of the last 
treatment, and how the growth had de- 
veloped since the previous month. The 
extensions marked “4'' are the last growths 
made, and again the dotted lines indicate 
the parts removed. 

Fig, 14 shows the limb at the time of 
pruning in the winter of 1948. Not much 
growth has been made by the laterals since 
the last topping in February, but all the 
laterals shown have developed good fruit- 
ing buds for their whole length. Because of 
the control of these potentially strong inside 
shoots, all laterals were similarly well fur- 
nished with fruiting buds, no matter from 
which limb or part of limb they sprang. 
There were no spindly shoots with only 
one or two fruit buds at their tips, or no 
laterals killed out by shading as is the case 
when strong inside growths are allowed to 
develop unchecked. 

One very interesting fact was noticed. 
All buds that were dormant at the time of 
winter pruning, and all buds that developed 
on shoots which grew in the earlier part of 
the season, produced laterals by the end of 
the growing j)eriod. These, as indicated 
earlier, developed as fruiting shoots. 

Fig, 14 also shows (by a dotted line), 
what would probably have been the direc- 
tion of growth taken had no summer treat- 
ment been carried out. 

From this description it should be fairly 
clear how much peach trees can benefit from 
summer treatment during the first three 
years of growth. Topping at about fort- 
nightly intervals throughout the growing 
period is required to achieve the optimum 
result. Realization of the impossibility of 
such an undertaking on a commercial scale 
has probably led many growers to do noth- 
ing, when some type of treatment more 
within range of achievements would have 
interested them very much. 

Any lesser number of treatments than 
those sketched in Figs, 9 to 14 will obviously 
give less pleasing results, but a good alter- 
native treatment, taking into consideration 
the pres.sure of harvesting work in Decem- 
ber, is one consisting of two toppings; — ^the 
first inf late November, and the second in 
January. Even one topping in December 
will give some definite gain, but there will 


still be much heavy wood to be removed 
at the winter pruning. 

Treatment in Two Stagee^ 

At the time of the first of these two treat- 
ments, the limbs will have growth similar 
to that shown in Fig. 10, although the 
growths will be longer and a little stouter, 
and, of course, somewhat more upright. 
Everything not required for framework 
should be topped. Some discretion may be 
used with obviously weak shoots, and they 
may be ignored. A sharp knife is the best 
means of topping, as the thumb nail gets 
rather sore after a few trees have been 
treated. 

The second treatment takes place at a 
time when the growth made will somewhat 
resemble that shown in Fig. 12. It will be 
noted that many laterals, and especially the 
upright inside growths, will have grown 
strongly and will have developed secon- 
daries near their tips. Quite a number may 
be at least as high as the chosen leaders. 
All laterals growing more or less hori- 
zontally should be checked by removing the 
soft tip growth, or even more when they 
are unduly strong. The strong inside 
growths are treated drastically ; they are re- 
duced to well below the level of the ends of 
the laterals chosen as leading shoots. These, 
leading laterals are not tipped, but all that 
is growing from above the points from which 
they start on the original leading laterals is 
cut right out. It is as well, when making 
this cut, to leave a good stub, as, owing to 
the sappy nature of the wood at this time 
of the year, there will be a certain amount 
of drying out. If the cut is made too close 
to the lateral it may be affected and grow 
poorly. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show, respectively, a Phillip 
and Pullar after pruning in 1948. Both 
were planted out in 1944. These with the 
rest of the trees in an area of 2 acres were 
treated fairly frequently during the first 
two years, but during the third had only the 
two treatments described in the last para- 
graph. During the fourth year they were 
not topped at all, and it is obvious from 
the photographs that they would have bene- 
fited from some attention. However, they 
developed much better than would have been 
the case had no topping been done at all 
in the earlier years. 

{Ta be concluded*) 
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pest 

DESTROYERS 

for better protection 

SHEEP DIPPING- 

Buzacott Arsenical Sheep Dip. The easily mixed dip which does not settle 
and wets thoroughly. Packed In I gal. tins at 17/6 per gal. and 4 gal. 
drums at 15/6 per gal. Dilution I gal. to 300 gals, water. 

FLY CONTROL- 

Buzacott “Spretter” Fluid. A Sodium Arsenite mixture, non-clogging and 
non-abrasive. Packed In I gal. tins — 17/6 per tin; 4 gal. drums — £3/2/-. 
Dilution I gal. to 70 gals, water. 

FLY DRESSING— 

Buzacott Blowfly Dressing.’ Non-Arsenical — non-IrritatIng. An Improved 
BKB formula. Available In I gal. tins for 9/- per tin and 4 gal. drums at 
6/9 per gal. Ready for use. 

FLY SPRAY— 

Buzacott DDT spray is specially prepared for Country use and the 
destruction of domestic insect pests. Contains 5 per cent. DDT. In J gal. 
tins at 9/3 per tin. and I gal. tins at 15/6 per tin. Ready for use. 

WEED KILLER— 

Buzacott 2. 4-D selective Weed killer. Contains 70 per cent, 2, 4-D Acid, In 
powder form. Packed in I oz. packets for home gardens and \ lb. 
containers for golf courses, parks, crops, etc. Price 1/7 an oz. pkt. 
10/6 \ lb. pkt. 

CLINGSPRAY— 

For spraying Apple and Pear Trees to reduce pre-harvest drop. One 
4 oz. bottle makes up 100 gals, of spray. Order now to ensure early 
delivery. Price 10/- per 4 oz. bottle. 


Ml prices quoted f.o.r. Sydney 

BUZACOTT. WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone M A 631 1 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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In infected plants, whether tomatoes or 
weeds, the bacteria occur in great numbers 
in the spots, from which they escape im- 
mediately the lesions become wet. The 
bacteria in droplets of moisture are cap- 
able of causing the formation of new spots 
on any part of the plant on which they 
come to rest. Thus, during rainy weather, 



FIf . 2.— Ltslons of Bacttrial Spot on i ** Hand ’* of Tomatoot. 

particularly if strong winds are blowing, 
the disease may be spread rapidly through 
a crop from a few affected plants. Simi- 
larly, droplets of moisture from affected 
leaves may fall bnto and affect clusters of 
fruit. Overhead irrigation acts in a manner 
similar to rain and should be avoided if 
trench irrigation in any form is practicable. 

ControL 

Seed Sterilisatioii. 

Unless it is known for sure that the seed 
being used has been derived from healthy 
fruit, some form of seed treatment should 
be practised. Although no experimental 
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evidence is available at present, general 
observations suggest that, the acetic acid 
treatment, as used for the control of 
bacterial canker, is of little value in destroy- 
ing the bacterial spot organism. Thus, there 
is no guarantee that acid-treated seed, as sold 
by seed merchants, is free of the bacterial 
spot disease. 



Top: Fig. 3.— Scab-like Lesions of Bacterial Spot Make 
Tomatoes Unmarketable. 

Bottom: Fig, 4. — Bacterial Spot Often Attacks the Scar 
of the Tomato Fruit. 

Two forms of seed treatment have proved 
useful for eliminating bacterial spot: — 

(a) Mercuric Chloride Dip , — A solution 
of corrosive sublimate is prepared by dis- 
solving oz. mercuric chloride in a 
little hot water.* When dissolved, make 
up to 12 pints with cold water. Pack 

Wood«n, glass or enamel containers must be 
■ used with this dip ; metal is unsuitable. 
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SPBAY CALENDAR -November 

DECIDUOUS 

CODLING MOTH. Apply cover «pr«y of Noplgne D.D.T. 
Dispersible Powder, or as an alternative, Neptune Arsenate 
of Lead and Neptune White Spraying Oil. 

LEAF HOPPER (CANARY FLY, JASSID). Spray with 
Neptune D.D.T. Dispersible Powder. 

BLACK SPOT. Use Neptune Lime Sulphur. This may be 
combined with Neptune Arsenate of Lead and Neptune 
Lime Casein Spreader as a cover spray. Do not combine 
with oil. 

BROWN ROT OF CHERRIES. Spray with Neptune Lime 
Sulphur. 


C^ITRH<; 

BRONZY CITRUS BUG. Spray with Neptune D.D.T . 
Dispersible Powder. 

WHITE AND PINK WAX SCALES. Spray with Neptune 
White Spraying Oil in crawler or “pin head stage. 

FOR SUMMER SPRAYING 

NEPTUNE WHITE SPRAYING OIL 
NEPTUNE ARSENATE OF LEAD 
NEPTUNE D.D.T. DISPERSIBLE POWDER 
FI RM8TEM— prevents pre-harvest drop 


NEPTUNE 


D.D.T. DISPERSIBLE 
POWDER 


for effective control of deciduous 
and citrus pests. 

Active ingredient 40% p.p.i. D.D.T. 
Contains special spreader and sticker 

Order Neptune Sprays 
from your 

Local NEPTUNE AGENT 


NEPTUNE OIL CO. PTY. LTD. (incorporated in N.S.W.) 

OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS OF SPRAYING OILS IN AUSTRALIA 
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DO YOU KNOW 

0 That “ Pespruf ** 50 Insecticide is 
the new D.DT. dispersible powder? 

0 That you simply mix it with water 
and it*$ then ready for use? 

That “Pespruf** 50 is made from 
highest grade D.D.T. & contains 
50% active form. 

B . That ** Pespruf *’ 50 is the most 
effective spray for control of Codlln 
Moth, Caterpillars. Aphis, Jassids. e*c. 



^ If your answer, is “Yes** to the above questions 
you will know that the use of “ Pespruf ** 50 is your 
best guarantee of effective pest control. “Pespruf** 

50 is easy to use and mixes readily with cold or hard 
water. For general orchard use, 2 lb. of “Pespruf” 

50 makes 100 gallons of spray. 

“PESPRUF” 50 

Regd. Tradw Mark 

DISPERSIBLE POWDER 
AN I.C.I. DEPENDABUE PUNT PROTEaiON PRODUa 

NEW SOUTH WALES DISTRIBUTORS: 

William Co^ar fir Nephaw, .(Australia) Pty. Ltfi. 

IHPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


AUSTRALIA 


ZEALAND 
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the seed loosely in cheesecloth and sub- 
merge in the solution. Knead the bag 
thoroughly to expel all air and thus make 
sure that all the seeds are wet. At the end 
of exactly five minutes remove the seeds 
and wash under running water for fifteen 
minutes, or rinse with at least six changes 
of water. Unless the corrosive sublimate 
is washed away, the seeds will fail to ger- 
minate satisfactorily. 

(ft) Hot Water Treatment , — This is the 
most desirable treatment as it eliminates 
some diseases which are not affected by 
corrosive sublimate. 

Wrap the seeds loosely in cheesecloth 
and submerge them in water previously 
heated to a temperature of 122^ F. (50® C). 
This temperature must be measured by an 
accurate thermometer. Knead the bag to 
make sure that all air bubbles are released 
and hold the temperature constant at 
122® F. for half an hour. After thirty 
minutes remove the seed and cool it by 
plunging the bag into cold water. Dry the 
seed by spreading it out in thin layers. 

A suitable container for hot water is 
illustrated in Fig. 5. 

Rotation of Crops. 

The bacterium which causes the disease 
is known to be capable of surviving in the 
soil for two or three seasons. A crop rota- 
tion of four years is therefore desirable. In 
fact, rotation should be a standard ])ractice 
for many diseases other tlian l)acterial epot. 

Irrigation. 

Wherever possible, overhead irrigation 
should be avoided. A lightly affected crop 
is likely to become seriously attacked if the 
bacteria are distributed in droplets of water. 
Spray irrigation not only distributes bacteria 
and spores of fungous diseases, but also 
tends to wash off protective sprays and 
dusts. Some form of trench irrigation is 
recommended, but care must be taken to 
avoid the application of excess moisture 
as tomatoes are adversely affected by *'Svet 
feet." 
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Fi^. 5.~llluscration of Kerosene Tin Fitted^Up for 
Hot Water Treatment of Seed. 


Destruction of Weeds. 

Weeds should be kept down as much as 
possible, as some, which act as alternate 
liosts for the bacterium, may ruin the benefi- 
cial effects of crop rotation. 

Spraying. 

No spray is completely effective in con- 
trolling the disease. However, observations 
suggest that home-made Bordeaux Mixture 
2-2-40 will slow down the rate of spread 
from plant to [)lant. This does not appear 
to be true of ready -mixed commercial cop- 
per sprays. 


BUY MORE AND MORE BONDS 


Pag0 597 
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BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
Has Superior Weathering Properties. 


Bordeaux Mixture, prepared by mixing a tola- 
lion of bhetlone (copper sulphate) vrith a 
fu^ntion of ttue (either quid^e or hy- 
drated lime), owes its name to the Bordeaux 
region in France where it first came into use 
for the control of downy mildew dbease of 
grapes in the period 1882-1885. 

Following its success against this grape 
disease, Bordeaux Mixture quickly came 
into widespread use for the control of many 
fungous diseases of plants. It was, however, 
found that Bordeaux Mixture caused injury 
on certain plants and also that it was not 
effective for the control of some diseases. 

For example, Bordeaux Mixture is not 
recommended for any of the sprays after 
the first or ‘*green tip’’ stage spraying of 
apples for the control of the black spot or 
scab disease. If Bordeaux Mixture is used 
for any of the subsequent sprayings, rus- 
seting of the fruit is liable to occur and, 
for this reason, lime sulphur is used for 
these later sprays. Again, in the case of 
the leaf mould or leaf mildew disease of 
glasshouse tomatoes, it has been found that 
Bordeaux Mixture is not as effective as 
Shirlan AG. 

Although Bordeaux Mixture cannot be 
used for all diseases and on all types of 
plants where a fungicidal spray is required, 
it has remained for the last sixty years the 
most widely used and most generally use- 
ful' fungicidal spray. It still retains this 
No. I position. 

Bordeaux Subslitatet. 

Almost since Bordeaux Mixture was first 
introduced, there have been attempts to 
produce substitutes in the form of other 
copper sprays. One of the first of these 
was ‘‘Burgundy Mixture” prepared from 
bluestone and washing soda (sodium car- 
bona^). Another was “eau celeste” (“sky 
water”) irom bluestone and ammonia 

'MB'. ' 


More recently there have been introduced 
certain “fixed copper” sprays such as 
cuprous oxide and copper oxychloride. 
Some of these latter materials, especially 
copper oxychloride preparations sold under 
local trade names such as “Cuprox,” “Oxi- 
cop” and “Soltosaii” have a value in that 
they are somewhat easier to prepare than 
Bordeaux Mixture. 

It has been found, however, that none 
of these Bordeaux substitutes consistently 
gives such good disease control as home- 
made Bordeaux Mixture. The reason for 
this is that Bordeaux Mixture has very 
superior weathering properties, i.e., it has 
what is known as good “tenacity” — the 
property of remaining on leaves and fruits 
for a longer time. Since the main purpose 
of any fungicidal spray is to place a pro- 
tective film of spray deposit on the leaves, 
stems or fruits to prevent germination of 
any parasitic fungous spores which may 
be there or which may subsequently reach 
the plant parts, the value of good weather- 
ing properties is apparent. If a spray 
material is completely washed off in the 
first shower of rain, it is of less value than 
one which stays longer on the leaves. 

Most Economical Spray. 

Not only is home-made Bordeaux Mix- 
ture superior in weathering properties, but 
it is also considerably cheaper (about half 
the price) than any of the substitute 
materials on the market. 

In recent years many new organic chemi- 
cals have been tested as spraying fungicides, 
particularly in the United States, and it 
is probable that some of these will replace 
Boreaux Mixture in the control of certain 
diseases. Most of the new materials which 
have been tried, however, whilst very satis- 
factory in other respects, have weathering 
properties wliich are not as good as those 
of Bordeaux Mixture. , 
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Bean Seed Certification. 

THE bean teed certification scheme was continued daring 1947«48y the fifth succestWe 
season of the operation of the Kheme. A total of 762 acres (148 crops) was inspected 
and 365 acres (68 crops) were passed for certification. About 65 per cent of the 
certified seed consisted of Brown Beauty, 33 per cent Hawkesbury Wonder and the 
remaining 2 per cent, comprised the varieties Tweed Wonder^ Wellington Wonder and 
Clarendon Wonder. 


There have been no important alterations 
for the 1948-49 season in the rules govern- 
ing certification, and any bean growers who 
are interested may secure a copy of these 
rules on application to the Department. 

Tlie certification scheme has been of value 
not only in providing certified seed for 
growers each year, but also in raising the 
standard of uncertified seed on the market. 
Much of the uncertified seed produced each 
year is now practically equal in standard to 
that of certified seed. However, as a small 
amount of uncertified seed carrying a fair 
degree of infection with halo blight, 


anthracnose or American common blight 
still finds its way on to the markets, green 
bean growers are advised to secure certified 
seed where this is available. 

Two varieties, of which most of the 
available seed is carrying either halo blight 
or anthracnose (or both diseases) are 
Canadian Wonder and Startler Wax. These 
are now mainly grown as home garden 
varieties, but some commercial plantings of 
Canadian Wonder are still made.. The 
planting of diseased seed of these varieties 
may mean not only a severely diseased crop 
but the spread of halo blight or anthracnose 
to other beans planted nearby. 


Spread of Asparagus Under Irrigation. 

Suggestion of Using Only Male Strains. 


The spread of asparajrus on the Miirrunibidgce 
Irrigation Area by bird-disseminaicd seeds has 
been the subject of many enquiries received by 
the Department Agriculture. 

Varieties planted many years ago arc reported 
to have spread over quite a large area, constituting 
a considerable nuisance. 

Discussing the suggestion of using only male 
strains of asparaf^s for commercial planting, 
A. C. Orman, Special Agronomist of the Depart- 
ment, states that while this practice may be prac- 
ticable for the home grower, it is very doubtful 
whether it would be an economical pi'oposition 
for the large commercial grower. 

In the first place it would be necessary to allow 
the seedlings to go into the second year in order 


to determine their sex, and tlicn to peg all male 
plants so that thev could he separated during 
the following winter when lifting the crowns. 
The cost involved in doing this would be too great 
to be ectmomical. 

Another objection, points out Mr. Orman, is 
that the crowns are usually lifted with mechanical 
e(iuipment and this would be quite impossible if 
only ir-ale plants were to 1 )e used. It would mean 
individual hand forking of each plant. 

Two seeds frequently fall together even with 
the best of sowing machinery, and it would be 
almost impossible to separate the plants after 
two seasons’ growth. 


Readers are advised that the C.S.I.R. Informa- located at CS.I.R. Head Office, 314 Albert- street, 
tion Service has changed its address and is now East Mejbourne, C. 2. Telephone JA6611. 
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Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion 
these should reach the Editor, Department of 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. 

1948. 

' !Mullumbimby November 10, ii 

Bangalow November 17, 18 

>Iimbin November 24, 25 

1949. 

Albion Park January 14, 15 

Dapto January 21, 22 

IJthgow February 4, 5 

Liverpool ! February 5, 6 

Liiddenham February ii, 12 

Paterson February it, 12 

Dorrigo (H. S. Doiist) February 16, 17 

Tcnterfield February 17, 18, 19 

Cunning February 18, 19 

Wyong (F. Akhurst) February 18, 19 

Newcastle (P. Legoe) February 23 to 26 

Bylstone February 25 

Cuyra February 25, 2^ 

St Ives February 25, 26 

Yass February 25, 26 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) .. March i, 2 

Walcha March i-, 2 

West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) .. March 2-5 

<Glen Innes March 3, 4, 5 

Comboyne (W. R. Cooke) March 3, 4 

Penrith (A. Tornaros) March 4, 5 

Mudgec March 4, 5 

<Queanbe)ran March 4, $ 

XJralla March 4, 5 

Turabarumba (Mrs. U. H. O'Shea) . March 8, 9 

Culgong (T. Amies) March 9 

Bladctown March ir, 12 

Bnudwood March ii, 12 


in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 

Agriculture, Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 

Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Burrowa March ii, 12 

Cessiiock March ii, 12 

Iriverell March ii, 12 

Dunedoo March 14 

Mendooran March 16 

Armidale March 17, 18, 19 , 

Crookwell March 17, 18, 19 

Binnaway March 18 

Barraba March 18, 19 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) .. March 18, 19 

Gresford March 18, 19 

Parramatta March 18, 19 

Baradine March 22, 23 

Warialda March 22, 23 

Taralga March 24, 25 

Wauchope (L. Steel) March 24, 25 

.\.CT March 25, 26 

Bingara March 25, 26 

Castle Hill March 25, 26 

Dungog March 25, 26 

Manilla March 25, 26 

Muswellbrook March 29, 30 

Tam worth March 29, 31 

Camden (G. V. Sidman) .. March 31, April i, 2 

Goulburn March 31, April i, 2 

Quirindi April i, 2 

Sydney Royal April 9 to 19 

Gunnedah April 26, 27, 28 

Kempsey (C. H. Riggs) April 26, 27, 28 

Boggabri April 29, 30 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 30 

Narrabri May 5» 6 

Grafton (C. C. Pitt) May 5, 6, 7 

Hawkesbiiry District (Clarendon), 

(T. J. Cambridge) May 5, 6, 7 


Approved Vegetable Seed — ^November, 1948b 


CowTOTPONS under which names and addresses of 
*^rowers of seed of recommended varieties of 
wcgetablcs will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agrkidtural Gasette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dust^, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varieties Listed. 

Cauliflower^ 

Phenomenal Five Months — E. A. Sharp, no 
Ck)fdon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Russian 2A— E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
^amilton. 

AH Year Round— E. A. Sharp, xio Gordon- 
avenue, Hamilton. ^ 


Varieties Listed — continued. 

Cauliflower — 

Hawkesbury Solid White— E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon-avenue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty, Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 

Shorts — E. A. Sharp, no Gordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown Globe— C. J. Roweliff, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Tomato — 

Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, **Sove- 
reignton,” Tcnterfield. 

Break o* Day— H. P. Richards, /^Soverrignton,” 
Tcnterfield: 
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GROW MORE LUCERNE 

with 

“NUNAN” SPRAY IRRIGATION 



O Easy to oporato 

O GIvoo extra w/efo 
sproad 

^Provides greater 
aeration 

e Flexible to any 
undulation 

• Gl^es even dlstri» 
button 

O Quick acting coup- 
lings 

O Operates at loafer 
pressure 


NUNAN ASSURES PRODUCTION 
AND DOUBLES YIELDS 

Graziers will agree that lucerne, *• The King of Fodders,”" fs 
the ideal crop for grazing or fodder conservation purposes, 
in most areas where lucerne grows water is the limiting factor 
and the number of cuts per year generally depends on the 
rainfall or the use of irrigation. 

Flood irrigation may often be a very costly investment. Costly 
from the viewpoint of levelling, grading and ditching and 
mainly in regard to the amount of water used. Loss of 
water by evaporation and seepage along channels is eliminated 
when NUNAN IRRIGATION is used. 

NUNAN is very adaptable to undulating country too and 
levelling for even distribution is not necessary. 

Contact our Local Agent who will arrange for our District 
Representative to call and make a survey of your irrigation 
possibilities. 

PLAN NOW FOR BETTER SUMMER PRODUCTION 

BUZACOTT WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 


Phone MA63II 


7-11 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY 
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DDT. 

(dichloro — diphenyle — trichlorethane) 

NO VERM DUST (2% D.D.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST (2% D.D.T. with GAMMEXANE) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T., 40% Sulphur, a% Copper OxyChlorlde) 

WELL&PRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OF STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 

SPRAYING 

ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidel Sulphur) 

ALBAROL (White Oil) 

HARBAS (Red Oil) 

HAROLA (Lime Sulphur) 

PARIS GREEN 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA KNAPSACK SPRAYS (Lead Coated) £7 lOt. lid. NeL 
REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £6 13s. lid. NeL 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £I0 I4t. 8d. NeL 

I H.P. 4^yclo COOPER PETROL ENGINES £28 I7 l 6d. Net. 

REGA ROTARY DUSTERS t8 I3t. id. NeL 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES — REPAIRS EXECUTED 

SPRAYMASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

• A real one man *’ power spray* operated by 
I hep. Cooper Petrol Engine, driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb. 
with one spray line. 

• Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray material is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose cock may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrel 
through release valve and short length of hose. 

• Pitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 
one set spray rod, nozxle and hose cock. 

D Spray hose NOT supplied with out;fit, but is 
available in all sizes at extra cost. 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET. SYDNEY 

PHON£$ H 3446 TELEGRAHS: OLSPRAY, SYDNEY 



MATERIALS, 



ETC. 

OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAF 40 
SHIRLAN A.G. 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 
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Stotcs contributed by Ibe Entomological brand). 


GREEN PEACH APHID. 


{Myzus persicae.) 


THE green peach aphid has been recorded, in some seasons, as a serious pest in the main 
peach- and nectarine-growing districts of New South Wales. Infestations in the inland 
districts tend to be more severe than those experienced in the coastal areas. The trees 
are injnred daring spring and early summer, and, where severe infestations occur, the 
leaves and blossoms become distorted, shrivelled and finally die. A large propor&n of 
the blossoms may fail to set fruit or the young fruits which do set do not develop to any 
extent and usually drop early in the season. When the leaves are largely destroyed, ^Mie- 
back” of lateral growth is common. 


Life History. 

Egg-laying generally occurs only in the 
colder districts and eggs are, therefore, 
rarely seen in the warmer coastal areas. 
The minute eggs, which measure about one- 
fiftieth of an inch in length, are pale green 
when first laid, but after two or three days 
become shining black. They are deposited 
on the peach and nectarine trees, mainly 
about the bases of the buds, by the wingless 
egg-laying females, during May to mid- 
July. Eggs are often deposited on other 
stone fruit trees, such as apricots, almonds 
and cherries, but serious infestations do not 
develop on these trees, though normal 
hatching occurs. 

About the end of July or early August 
the eggs hatch and minute wingless aphids 
appear. Hatching is usually complete by 
mid-August, but some variation may occur 
from season to season and in the various 
localities infested. These young aphids re- 
main on the trees, commence feeding on the 
bursting buds and grow in size but do not 
commence to reproduce until the buds have 
burst. They then produce enormous num- 
bers of living young, which in turn mature 
and so give rise to several generations. The 
wingless adult aphids vary in colour from 
green to pale yellow or pink, and the later 
developing winged forms are green with 
darker markings. 

The spring generations of aphids are 
wingless, but in the early summer winged 


forms are produced which migrate from 
the peach trees to various weeds and cul- 
tivated plants. The aphids live mainly on 
these secondary host plants throughout the 
summer and autumn, and in the late autumn 
winged forms fly back to the peach trees. 
Winged females then give rise to a genera- 
tion of wingless females which mate with 
the winged males from the secondary host 
plants and egg-laying again commences, 
thus repeating the seasonal cycle described 
above. 



WinglM* Female of the Green Peach Aphid. 
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The main plants known to serve as 
secondary hosts for this aphid in New 
South Wales are artichoke, Cape weed, 
dock, dahlia, Iceland poppy, pea, potato, 
rose, spinach, sow thistle, tomato, trumpet 
flower,' cabbage, cauliflower and radish. . 



Control. 

Control measures have been developed 
along two distinct lines, namely, dormant 
sprays for the killing of eggs (ovicidal), 
and contact sprays timed to kill the young 
aphids after hatching is complete and before 
further development occurs. Contact sprays 
are applied during the semi-dormant period 
at late bud-swell, usually mid- to late August, 
depending on the locality. 

Dormant Sprays. 

As the name suggests, these sprays should 
only be applied when the trees are fully 
dormant, usually during the latter half of 
July. On no account should such sprays 
be applied when the buds have commenced 
to swell, otherwise injury may follow. 

A single, properly-timed and thorough 
application is sufficient to control this aphid 
in districts where overwintering eggs are 
laid. 

Tar Distillate Spray . — A dilution of one 
in forty with water, if applied thoroughly, 
will give complete control of overwintering 
eggs and prevent any hatching, A more 
concentrated spray should not be used as 
burning of the buds, even during complete 
dormancy, may follow such an application. 

Tar distillate exerts little or no control 
of scale pests and, in fact, its continuous 
use appears to stimulate the development 
of San Jos6 scale. There is. some evidence 
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that tar distillate sprays have some fungi- 
cidal action against peach leaf curl, but are 
not by any means as effective as Bordeaux 
mixture or lime-sulphur. 

DNC-OU , — ^This spray is also diluted 
one in forty with water, and applied during 
the fully-dormant period. 

DNC-oil, in addition to killing aphid 
eggs, will also give good control of San. 
Jose and prune scales, and is to be pre- 
ferred if scale control is a problem. 

Semi-Dormant Sprays. 

These sprays are essentially contact 
sprays and must be applied after the eggs 
have hatched and before the buds burst in 
the spring. 

Nicotine sulphate {Black Leaf 40). — This 
insecticide is used at the rate of ij pints 
to 100 gallons (i ill 600) and should al- 
ways be applied when calm and preferably 
mild to warm conditions prevail. Nicotine 
sulphate is most effective in alkaline mix- 
tures, and may conveniently be mixed with 
Bordeaux mixture, or lime-sulphur. White 
oil I gallon, or soft soap 4 lb., may be mixed 



Leaves Infested with Aphids Showinc Curling. 


with every lOO galbns of nicotine sulphate 
spray, and either of these mixtures may 
be safely used during the growing period. 

DDT Emulsion . — ^DDT emulsions have 
proved fo be die most effective contact 
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sprays. Water dispersible powder forms of 
DDT have not given generally satisfactory* 
results. 

DDT should be used at a concentration 
of o.i per cent., Le,, a 4 per cent, emulsion 
is diluted I in 40, or a 25 per cent, emul- 
sion I in 250 (3 i/S pints per 100 gallons). 
DDT in some forms is compatible with 
Bordeaux mixture and lime-sulphur, and 
the directions of the manufacturer con- 
cerned should be followed. 



L«/r.— Infested Twigs Uninfesced. 


HETP {Hexaethyl tctraphosphate ) . — 
This is a new organic phosphate insecticide 
which has given most satisfactory control 
of this aphid. It is effective at cool as well 
as fairly high temperatures. Unlike nico- 
tine sulphate, it is not compatible with alka- 
line materials such as Bordeaux mixture, 
lime-'sulphur, lime-casein spreader, etc., 
and for that reason the spray vat should be 
thoroughly cleaned out before using this 
insecticide. In addition, HETP breaks 
down quickly once mixed with water, and 
spraying should not be delayed once the 
spray vat has been filled with the mixture. 
HETP is used at a concentration of i in 
I, boo (J 4 pint to 100 gallons), and the 
addition of a neutral wetter or spreader is 
recommended. 

Combbed Sprays. 

Where it is necessary a combined fungi- 
cidal and aphicidal spray may be applied 
during the delayed-dormant period. Lime- 
sulphur or Bordeaux mixture may be com- 
bined with nicotine sulphate and some forms 
of DDT, but in such mixtures soap must 
not be included. HETP, which is a very 
satisfactory substitute for nicotine sulphate, 
cannot be used in combination with the 
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commonly used fungicides, Bordeaux mix- 
ture or lime-sulphur. 

Delayed Spraybg. 

Where winter control has not been under- 
taken or where eggs have not been de- 
posited, as on the coast, contact sprays 
should be applied during the delayed- 
dormant period. In some seasons, weather 
conditions are against effective spraying at 
this period, so that a heavy aphid popula- 
tion may build up after bud-burst, and 
treatment during spring and early summer 
may b^ desirable. 

Hitherto spraying with nicotine sulphate 
has been suggested but it has always been 
made clear that spraying for this aphid 
when leaves have commenced to curl and 
so shelter the aphids has been a more or 
less unsatisfactory alternative. DDT and 
particularly HETP may both be used dur- 
ing the growing period with a considerable 
measure of success. Even with these new 
materials, it is pointed out that more effec- 
tive and economical control may be obtained 
by spraying during the semi-dormant period 
before the aphid population has built up 
to any degree and before shelter such as 
curled leaves is available. 



Peach Leaf Showing Autunrin Migrants, Winged Males and 
Wingless Egg-laying Females. 

Spraying Snggestioni. 

Thorough spraying, at the correct stage, 
is essential to obtain effective control of 
either winter eggs or living aphids irre- 
spective of the type of spray selected. 
In order to obtain a thorough coverage good 
pressure (250-300 lb. per square inch) and 
discs giving a coarse drenching spray are 
essential. Particular attention must be paid 
to the spraying of laterals, especially to- 
wards the tips of the trees. Naturally the 
most effective cover can be applied during 
calm conditions and every effort should be 
made to take advantage of suitable spray- 
ing weather. 
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USE OF DDT FOR THRIPS ON TOMATOES 
In the Metropolitan Area. 

EFFECT ON INCIDENCE OF SPOTTED WILT. 

/ 

♦ 

G. Pasfield, BeSceAgr., Entomologist. 

THE Wentwortlivflle district has long been regarded as one of the worst in Ae Metropolitan 
Area for tomato spotted wilt infection and growers^ in the northern section particularly, 
regard the growing of early tomatoes as impracticable. 

In an experiment conducted at Wentworthyille last season to ascertain the efficiency 
of DDT and benzene hexachloride against a number of tomato pests, DDT sprays resulted 
in a lighter infestation of thrips and a signfficant reduction of infection of spotted wilt.* 


Because earlier coastal experiments in 
the use of DDT and benzene hexachloride 
on tomatoes had given promise of improved 
control of tomato caterpillar, f aphids, stem 
borer and thrips, and because little experi- 
ment work had been done in the outer 
Metropolitan Area, an experiment was 
carried out with thfse insecticides on early 
tomatoes at Wentworthville in 1947. 

On 15th October 800 Grosse Lisse toma- 
to plants were planted out, and the experi- 
ment was commenced on 20th October. 

The treatments were: — 

1. o.i per cent. DDT-solvent naphtha 
emulsion. 

2. O.I per cent. DDT dispersible powder 
spray. 

3. 2 per cent. DDT-kaolin dust. 

4. 2 per cent. (0.26 per cent, isomer) 
benzene hexachloride-kaolin dust. 

5. Untreated. 

The experiment was arranged in four 
randomised blocks, with thirty-three plants 
per plot. The treatments were applied three 
times per week. . 

Within ten days of the commencement 
of the experiment, the two dust treatments 
had to be eliminated because of the severe 
injury caused to the foliage of the young 

* These results do not justify a recommenda- 
tion of DDT spray for the control of spotted 
wilt but growers may be interested to try out 
O.I per cent. DDT-solvent naphtha emulsion ap- 
plied three times a week commencing at the seed- 
bed stage. 

t Tomato caterpillar (Heliothis armigera), 
tomato aphids (Macrosiphum sohnifolii) , tomato 
stem borer iGnorimoschema plaesiosema). 


plants. The injury first manifested itself 
in the blocks treated with benzene hexa- 
chloride. 

The infestations of caterpillars, aphids, 
stem borers and mites were nil or very 
light, and it was apparent, as the experi- 
ment proceeded, that very little data would 
be obtained on the pests. 

Thrips tabaci (Onion thrips) were, how- 
ever abundant as adults on untreated toma- 
toes, but the infestation was much lighter 
on the treated plants as a whole. The thrips 
were also observed to be very numerous 
and breeding on nearby crops of cabbages, 
potatoes and on weeds such as lamb’s 
tongue and curled dock. 

Spotted WOt Infection. 

It was noted that the incidence of spot- 
ted wilt disease of tomatoes varied in the 
different plots, and it was apparent that 
the number of infected plants was much 
lower in the plots treated with 0.1 per cent. 
DDT-solvent naphtha emulsion.J Only 7.5 
per cent, of plants treated with 0.1 per cent. 
DDT-solvent naphtha emulsion three times 
per week became infected, as compared 
with 32,5 per cent, infection of plants 
sprayedT with the 0.1 per cent. DDT disper- 
sible powder treatment and 75 per cent, in- 
fection of untreated plants. Thus the o.i 
per cent. DDT-solvent naphtha emulsion 
treatment was significantly more effective 

t In previous experiments carried out by 
Departmental officers some degree of control of 
tomato spotted wilt was obtained by the use of 
a number of insecticides, including DDT, but 
0.1 per cent DDT emulsions applied at weekly 
intervals did not show much, if any, improve- 
nient on the recommended tartar emetic-sugar 
baitr.4r€atin^t. 
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McCORMlCK-DEEBING 

Tractor Disc Harrows 


OVERHEAD 

REAR SNUBBING BLOCKS 


TRUSS -TYPE 

I ANCLE -STEEL FRAMES | 
WITH HEAVY STEEL 
[GUSSETS 


ai.iM-14 



CURVED SET-LEVER 
BARS KEEP GANGS 
LEVELAT ANY ANCLE 


MCCORMICK -DEE RING 
HEAT-TREATED HEAVY GAUGE 
DISCS WITH CRIMPED 
CENTRES 


FRONT AND REAR FRAMES 
SAME HEIGHT. DRAUGHT IS 
LOW, AIDING PENETRATION 



FOR BETTER SEED BEDS 
and BETTER CROPS 


W rORKING fallow to conserve 
moisture and check drift requires 
careful planning. Fallow land or 
stubble can be worked more efficiently, 
faster, and more economically when a 
tractor disc harrow is used . . . 
McCormick-Deering GL-9A tractor disc 
harrows are easily controlled by the 


tractor driver to create any tilth desired 
. . . Heat-treated, heavy gauge crimped- 
centre discs retain keen cutting edges 
for handling straw stubble, and stand 
up to years of hard work. McCormick- 
Deering tractor disc harrows are avail- 
able in 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-ft. sizes . . . 


See You Nearest Intenuilioiiol Hoieester Deoler Now 

INTSHNATIONAL MAAVAWTKW COMWAHY 09 AOWTWALIA MTY. UTO.. <INC. IM VIC.K ■AANCMWW IN Al-I. CAPITAL ClTIBA. WACTOAV > OMLOMtt. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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For ‘broad acre’ 

/ ' • 

Solve the problem of large acreages 
ard little manpower with the Ferguson 
System of Farm Machinery. 

All Ferguson System implements attach 
to the Tractor by the unique "three- 
point linkage". The combination 
becomes a single unit, giving traction 
and penetration without dead weight. 

For non-Ferguson implements, a normal 
adjustable drawbar is also provided. 

BIG SHIPMBNTS CONSTANTLY ARBIVING 
— EARLY DELIVERY ASSURED . . . 


farming 

tlie(|((M| Biitish 

FERGUSON 

SYSTEM 

nives soeedv. 
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than the o.i per cent. DDT dispersible 
powder spray treatment, and both treat- 
ments caused a significant reduction of in- 
fection compared with the untreated plots. 

Two peak periods of spotted wilt infec- 
tion occurred — during the second weeks of 
both November and December. 

Thrips taken from the tomato plants dur- 
ing the experiment were identified as Thrips 
tabaci, the accepted vector species, except 
for one Haplothrips victoriensis. 

The season was unusually wet, and since 
continued and heavy rainfall reduces Thrips 
tabaci populations it is possible that spot- 
ted wilt of tomatoes may not have been as 
bad in the 1947 season as in some others. 
However, 75 per cent, loss of untreated 
plots, buffered by treated plots, indicates 
that the infection rate was quite heavy. 

The DDT-solvent naphtha emulsion im- 
proved the appearance of the plants by 
making them appear more fresh and giving 
them a deeper green colour. The DDT- 
dispersible powder spray caused a harden- 
ing of the foliage and retarded growth of 
the plants. 
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The DDT-dispersible powder spray did 
not leave a satisfactory, even cover over the 
leaves, and deposits tended to collect at the 
ends of the leaves due to run-ofl?. The 
DDT-solvent naphtha emulsion, on the con- 
trary, left an even deposit of crystals over 
the leaves after evaporation. 

DDT Residues. 

Using the dehydrohalogenation method 
of estimating DDT residues, it was 
found that samples of tomatoes from 
plants which had been sprayed three times 
per week with o.i per cent. DDT-solvent 
naphtha emulsion had a DDT residue of 
5.5 parts per million when harvested. § 
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§ Analysis by D. O’Neill of the Chemist’s 
Branch. 


Hardfacing of Ploughshares Greatly Increases Their Life. 


Trial at Hawkesbury 

A TEST recently conducted at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College showed that a considerable 
increase in the life of ploughshares can readily 
be obtained by comparatively low cost hard- 
facing. 

In actual ploughing tests hardfaced shares 
gave an acreage 8} times greater than un- 
treated shares for an additional cost of less than 
half the original cost of the shares. 

The practice of hardfacing wearing parts of farm 
machinery, widely used in America by primary 
producers to reduce costs, is only now being 
adopted in this country. Hardfacing by oxy 
acetylene or electric arc welding is simple in appli- 
cation and can be undertaken by garages, engineer- 
ing shops or primary producers equipped with the 
necessary plant. 

In the Hawkesbury College test Cobalide i, an 
Australian-produced hardfacing alloy rod which 
has extreme abrasion resistance, was used, being 
supplied by Commonwealth Industrial Gases Ltd. 
An area 94 wide and % inch thick was oxy 
acetylene welded along the wearing surface and 
point of a lo-inch share. 


Agricultural College. 

The test was a severe one, the land used being 
extremely hard dry white pipeclay overlying iron- 
stone gravel, which would not normally have been 
ploughed. Three single-furrow ploughs were 
used. 

The untreated shares did not last more than 
'lYz days, whereas the Cobalide i hardfaced shares 
lasted for 21 days. Even then the only wear 
was at the rear of the point, the actual length of 
the hard faced shares being practically the same 
after as before use, so that by a second hardfacing 
of this area a further considerable saving could be 
effected. 

The initial cost of the ploughshares tested was 
19s., and the total cost of the hardfacing including 
labour, gas and Cobalide rod was approximately 
8s. 

Such increases in the wearing life as resulted in 
these field tests at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, indicate' that the efficiency of tillage im- 
plements such as ploughs, cultivators, combines, 
seed drills, rotary hoes, harrows, etc., should be 
increased considerably by hardfacing in this way 
and the farmer thus enabled to effect considerable 
saving in the cost of replacement parts. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


THE CULLING SEASON. 


♦ 

E. Hadlington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poultry), 

AT this time of the year the subject of culling hens is usually given consideration. 
However, under present conditions heavy culling would not ht justified in the majority 
of cases. Having regard to the necessity for exporting the maximum number of eggs 
to Britain, alt hens which are laying normaUy should be retained. 

On farms where flocks are properly managed and birds correctly fed, there should 
be no necessity for wholesale culling until after the end of the year, and then the culling 
should only be of second-year hens. During November and December, production should 
be about 50 per cent., with a gradual reduction after that time. In cases where production 
has fallen below 50 per cent., consideration should be given as to whether this may be 
due to some fault in the management, housing, or feeding of the birds, which would 
account for lowered production. If, upon checking these points, no reason can be found 
for the reduction, it is advisable to commence culling the poor producers. 


Under the heading of management faults 
would come such items as overcrowding, 
irregularity in feeding, infestation by para- 
sites, inadequate nesting accommodation, 
unsatisfactory water supply and improper 
handi ng of broody hens in the case of heavy 
breeds. 

Feeding Faults. 

Many feeding mistakes are made by be- 
ginners, witli the result that production falls 
below normal expectations. One of the 
worst fallacies is that the hens might become 
too fat if they are given as much food as 
they will consume. Consequently the amount 
of food given is reduced and the birds 


gradually become hungrier, and in a short 
time production falls rapidly. In such cases, 
the best layers are among the first to cease 
laying, as they require more feed to maintain 
production. In cases where a wet mash and 
grain method of feeding is adopted, the only 
course is to give the birds as much as they 
will consume within about an hour of feed- 
ing time, and where a dry mash and grain 
system is followed, the dry mash hoppers 
should be left open to the birds during the 
day, and sufficient grain should be given 
in the afternoon to .satisfy the appetites of 
the birds, without leaving any after about 
an hour. If a supplementary feed of wet 
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mash is given as well as dry mash, it is 
preferable to give only half the normal 
quantity and then allow the birds to satisfy 
their requirements with the dry mash. How- 
ever, if the birds are raised on dry mash 
from the time they are chickens, there is 
little to gain by feeding wet mash as well. 



H«ad of Poor Layer (White Leghorn 


Showing characteristics denoting coarseness — 

a. Skull deep above the eyes. 

2. Skull wide across the top. 

3. Sunken eye with overhanging brow. 

4. Feathery face. 

5. Comb and wattles coarse in tcstuic. 

Palatability of the ration must also be 
Considered. In cases where dry mash is fed 
it is advisable to add 10 to 15 per cent, of 
ground grains in conjunction with pollard, 
bran and meat meal, etc., to improve the 
texture. 

Fanlti in Hooting^ 

Some of the many housing faults which 
are likely to affect production at this time 
of the year are poor ventilation, over-crowd- 
ing and perches too close together. During 
the cooler weather such faults Would not 
affect production to the same extent as in 
the warmer weather, but from now onwards 
particular agyntion should be given to these 
points. l^Wists for layers should be open 
in front and have a wide aperture along the. 
roof at the back to ensure good ventilation 
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and the perches should not be less than 20 
inches apart with a height of 20 inches from 
the floor. To avoid over-crowding, an allow- 
ance should be made, for at least 7 inches 
of perching space per bird; this works out 
at roughly 30 feet of perching for each fifty 
birds. By allowing 20 inches between the 
perches the free circulation of air between 
the rows of birds is ensured, and over- 
crowding on hot nights is avoided. Any 
over-crowding through the summer is 
likely to result in early moulting. 



H«td of Poor Layar (Heavy Breed ). 

1. Skull deep above eyes. 

2. Skull wide across top. 

3. Sunken eye with overhanging brow'. 

4. Feathery face. 

If after having checked over the points 
outlined above no reason can be found for 
below normal production, culling should be 
proceeded with. 

Culling Procedure. 

- Having decided that culling is necessary, 
a definite procedure should be followed. 
Pens of birds which are not laying up to 
topectations should be closed in, and any 
birds which are showing dryness in the 
combr or very coarse in the head, should be 
handled > tq check the condition of the 
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ir»' ^*y. I } The above illustration shows what happens when an ordinary 
' sheep dip (/eft), and Ruclde (right), are strained through the 

wool as It would be In a dip. 

The ordinary dip strains out, leaving too much of the pest killing Ingredient on the 
wool of the first 50 to 100 sheep'; the dip is then too weak to be effective on 
the remainder. 

A Ruclde dip with Its ultra-fine particles of DDT retains Its strength much longer, 
ensuring that all sheep passing through the dip get sufficient DDT to control 
parasites. 

RUCIDE has been thoroughly tested and found extrenne’y effective for Lice and Ked. 

RUCIDE resists weather and rain and remains effective fong after other dipping 
materials have ost their potency. 

RUCIDE is the safest dip to use. It cannot harm the sheep or the fleece. 
RUCIDE dipping means greater economy because it will rot strain out. 






S' 










DIP YOUR SHEEP IN 

RUCIDE 

Available from Storekeepers and Pastoral Suppliers everywhere 

TAUBMANS LIMITED Chemical Division 

Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide. Perth 
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The Value 
of the Wool 

will be on the highest possible 
levels if Winchcombe Carson are 
the selling brokers in 

SYDNEY or NEWCASTLE 

In cvcry^ particulars Winchcombe Carson’s work is most efficient. They have one service for all clientL— 
the best — and their popularity among growers provides soxmd evidence of their successful efforts 

Consign the Clip to 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 
10 Watt Street, Newcastle 

And at Yass, Harden, Armidale, Orange, Forbes, Bourke, Coonamble 



DESTROY THE WOOL THIEVES 



Use Sayers 2-02, DRENCHALL (non-automatic) 
PISTOLET to eradicate parasites that sap the 
health and vigour of your sheep. Doses easily 
regulated from 5 to 60 c,c. Administers pheno- 
thiazine and all other drenches. Cuts out waste, 
guarantees accuracy. Only four moving parts. 

Complete with 2 interchangeable < nozzles. 


2oz. 


DRENCHALL (non-«utomatic) Pistoiet 


PRICES SUBJECT TO SURCHARGE AS ALLOWED BY PRICES COMMISSIONER 


If unobtainable locally write to S.A.P. Rural Service 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY., LTD. 

53 Macquarie Street,_^Sydney 
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abdomen. In the case of birds which have 
ceased to lay, the pelvic bones will be close 
together, and the whole of the abdomen will 
be contracted. 

When handling heavy breeds or cross- 
breds, allowance must be made for hens 
which have been broody and have not come 
back into production. Where any large 
numbers have been put back into the pens, 
they should be given a chance to resume 
production before resorting to heavy 
culling, and where there is any doubt about 
the matter it is advisable to place the birds 
in a pen for a few days to see if they come 
on to lay again. 

Diitingubhing Good from Bad Layers. 

The birds which are in full laying condi- 
tion will be well fleshed and fairly heavy, 
the comb will be fresh and soft in texture, 
the eyes will be large and prominent, show- 
ing alertness and evidence of good health, 
the face smooth and free from undue 
feathering, the skull will be moderately fine 
and the neck fairly thin and long. 

Frequently, after a long period of laying, 
the best layers become bald-headed, i.e,, 
they lose the feathers from the top of the 
head. Such birds are usually docile and 
always ready for their food. They will 
forage and scratch even though given all 
the food they require. They will retain their 
weight and will often lay while moulting. 
On the other hand, poor layers are lazy, 
lack interest in their surroundings and do 
not have the alert character of the good 
layer. The eyes are small and sunken and 
the face wrinkled and feathered with over- 
hanging eyebrows. 

There are also the weak types which 
although not showing any coarseness, are 
poorly fleshed, and have a sallow appear- 
ance, entirely lacking in character. The 
“crow headed” types with long thin faces 
also come within this category. 

Birds which are very poor in condition 
and obviously in ill-health are useless for 
marketing and should be killed and burnt. 

Calling First-year Birds. 

Apart from culling out the hens which 
have finished their second laying season, it 
may be necessary to cull a few of the first- 
year birds after the end of the year. It 
will usually be found that more culling is 
necessary among heavy breeds than in light 


breeds, as the heavy breeds are more 
inclined to develop coarseness after their 
first year of laying. However, usually not 
more than 5 to lo per cent, of a normal 



Details of UsefuLCatchinf Hook. 

flock of first-year birds would require to 
be culled. These would be culled for the 
same ^reasons as outlined for second-year 
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birds. In addition, any first-year birds which 
commence to moult before the end of the 
summer should be eliminated, as they are 
not likely to come back into production for 
several months at least, and it would not 
pay to keep them for another flush-laying 
season. 

Pelvic Bone Measorementt. 

In the culling of hens, either first or 
second-year, also pullets, too much import- 
ance should not be placed upon the width 
apart of pelvic bones as an indication 
whether the birds are good layers or not. 
It should be realised that as the birds cease 
to lay, even temporarily, the whole abdomen 
contracts and the bones close up, and thus 
this condition is only an indication as to 
whether the birds are actually laying or not. 
The condition of these bones should there- 
fore not be relied upon to determine which 
are the best layers. When a hen or pullet 
is in full lay the space between the pelvic 
bones will be about to 2 inches, whereas 
in the case of a bird which has ceased to 
lay, the bones may only be about inch 
apart. The thickness of the pelvic bone is 
some indication of the productive capacity 
of a bird, as it will usually be found that 
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when a bird has thick pelvic bones covered 
with gristle, she is a heavy, coarse type, 
which cannot be expected to lay consistently. 

FaciHtiet for Culling. 

On many poultry farms no proper facili- 
ties are available for culling the birds, and 
consequently regular culling is not carried 
out, as it should be, from month to month, 
to maintain payable production. 

All houses should be fitted with doors so 
that the birds can be shut in at any time 
desired, and the doors should be placed in 
such a position that the birds can be driven 
along a fence to the door when it is desired 
to shut them in during the day time. If the 
doors are fitted at the comer of the house 
where there is no fence, it is most dilficult 
to induce the birds to go in and this neces- 
sitates the services of several people to drive 
them in. 

A wire-catching hook is also a decided 
advantage but some practice is required in 
order to become expert in its use. A suit- 
able hook can be made out of No. 6 or 
No. 8 gauge fencing wire fitted securely 
into a length of broom handle to enable it 
to be gripped firmly. The dimensions of 
a suitable hook are shown in the illustration. 


Bush Fire Danger. 

Conditions Prescribed Under Careleu Use' of Fire Act. 


The Chief Secretary, Mr. Baddeley, states that 
-on the recommendation of the Bush Fires Advis- 
ory Committee conditions have been prescribed 
under the Careless Use of Fire Act for observance 
by persons using or causing to be used any trac- 
tor, engine or engine operated machine, truck or 
lorry, in or across grass, crop or cereal stubble 
lands. Such persons are required to: — 

(1) Within a period of 28 days before the 
beginning of harvesting operations, remove all 
surplus internal carbon. 

(2) Within a period of 7 days before the begin- 
ning of such harvesting operations, remove all 
other inflammable matter and thereafter at such 
times during the harvesting or carting operations 
as may be required to ensure reasonable safety 
against fire. 

(3) M safety guards so designed and 
con.structed as to protect exhaust pipes, manifolds, 
spark arrestors and other heated areas capable of 
causing fires and ^r-cooled engines from contact 
with i^ss, hiiy, crops, stubble or other inflam- 
mable matter; 


(3) (b) Fit a knapsack spray pump filled with 
water or a hand chemical fire extinguisher or 
two fire beaters and two empty grain sacks or 
other fire-fighting appliances. 

(4) Maintain in good order and condition mani- 
folds, exhaust pipes, expansion chambers and the 
joints thereof so as to prevent a fire being caused 
thereby. 

These conditions operate from the rst November, 
1948, until 3Tst March, 1949, and apply to - the 
whole of the State. 

Anjr person failing to comply with the above 
directions is liable to a penalty not exceeding £100 
or to be imprisoned for any period not exceed- 
ing one year or to both such penalty and imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. Baddeley also reminds the users of trac- 
tors, harvesters and portable engines that the law 
requires the fitting of spark arrestors of an 
approved type. 

..^The conditions prescribed merely embpdy 
simple aind practical precautions and are designed 
to protect the harvest from losses by fire,” con- 
cluded Mr. Baddeley. 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 


The following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free ; — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd 


Resistered Stud Hurds. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Cowra E.xpedment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R, C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Fairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingh{> 

(A.I.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidafe (Aberdeen -Angus) .. 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys).. 

Hicks Bros., “ Meryla/’ Culcairn (A.I.S.) 

H irlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshires) 

.McEacbern, H., “ Nundi,’’ Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

.MeSweeney, W. J., “The Rivers,” Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray-Wilcox, R., “ Yalalunga,” Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., “jerseymead” Bolwarra, West Maitland 

(Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)., 
New England University College, Armidale (Jerseys) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworib (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcairn (Beef Shorthorns) 

Rcid, D. B., “ Evandale,” Sutton Forest (Abcrdeen- 

Angus) 

Reid, G. T., '* Narengullen,” Yass (Aberdeen- Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., “ Turanville,” Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Kowntree, E, S., “ Mourabie,” Quirindi (Jerseys) 

Saiway, A. E., Cobargo (Jerseys) 

Scott, A. W., “ Milong,” Young (Aberdeen-Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., “ Gunnawarra,” Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Training Farm, Berry (A.I.S.) 


46 


44 

62 

30 

173 


49 

121 

107 

38 

67 

62 


52 

97 


49 

18 


102 

103 

58 

309 

114 

75 

57 

XI2 


200 

x6i 


Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen-Angus).. 

Von Nida, F. E., Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Exi>€riment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas. R., “ Strathdoon," Wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Whitelaw, L. A., “ Wendouree,” Merriwa (Polled Beef 
Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High Sch«)oI (Jersc>s) 

Yanco Experiment Faim (Jer eys) ... ... ^ 

Young, A., “ Boxlands,” Bufdett, via Canowindrj} 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 


170 

30 

69 

69 

23 

92 

59 

71 

8q 

* 

8 


Hurds Othur thun Rufisturud Stud Hurds. 

Callen Park Mental Hospital 

Cullen-Ward, A. R., “ Mani,” Cumnock 

Department of Education — Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, “ Abington,” Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., “ Chippendale,” Grenfell 
Rd., Young 

Giadesville Mental Hospital 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford ... 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, Emu Plains 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, “ Yaralla” 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalmere 

St, John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School 


50 

.32 


28 

32 

69 


56 

7 

58 

34 

49 

28 

127 


94 

6 q 

8 

13 

35 


W, L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


New Government Experiment Farm. 

To be EstabUshed at Tamwortb. 


“The State Government has approved establish- 
ment of an experiment farm at Tamworth, at an 
estimated cost of £32,000.” 

In making this announcement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr. Graham, said that north-west- 
ern New South Wales was one of the few^ regions 
in the State without an experiment farm for re- 
search and investigation into local agricultural 
problems. 

The site selected for the new farm adjoined 
the Farrer Memorial High School and there 
would be close co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the DepaTtment of 
Education, which should be of considerable benefit 
to students. 

Mr. Graham said that in the absence of an 
experiment farm in the north-west, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had not been able to under- 
take any widespread field research or investiga- 
tional work in those districts. At present there 
were no adequate facilities for experiments in 
relation to the breeding, raising or fattening of 
stock or for the investig^ition of cultural problems 


arising from the climatic conditions and soils 
peculiar to the north-west. 

Dealing with the immediate objectives of the 
experiment farm to be established at Tamworth, 
Mr. Graham said that there were still many 
improvements which could be effected by the 
breeding of new wheats. Production of “winter” 
wheats was at present a major objective which, 
if realised, should be of considerable value to 
wheat farmers and stock raisers throughout the 
northern part of the State. 

There is need for research into many aspects 
of pasture improvement, including lucerne 
and native pastures. On the animal side, so 
impressed have I been with the future for fat 
lamb production in the north, that Ihe Govern- 
ment has agreed to the building of a country 
killing works at Gunnedah. Tamworth Experi- 
ment Farm will investigate all aspect of fat lamb 
production in the north. In addition, it will 
turn its attention to raising the standard of effi- 
dency in the pig. poultry and agricultural 
industries.” 
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Brucellosis- free Herd Schem e (Swine). 

The following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared brucellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as pairt of the general campaign against tl is disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to tlie limitations of staff it will 
,not be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging .to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those containing a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, wdll be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are strictly adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
eacfi test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


Anderson, W. T. C., Dearborn Stud, Castlcreagh Rd., Penrith. 
Bathurst Esmeriment Farm Bathurst. 

Boardman, C. O., Fairview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., “ Hillangrove," Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Cocks, F. D., “ Cojidalarra,’* Miranda. 

Croft, F., Lugwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper* R. E., “ Glengar,’* Capertee. 

“ Endeavour ” Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B. Gdndurimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Garrison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Gladesville Mental Hospital. 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harris, K. H., Pennant Stud: Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. , 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenheld. 


McCrumm, “ Strathfield,” Walla Walla. 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Ex^riment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., “ Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Kydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., “ Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. E., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Walker, J. R., "‘Strathdoon," Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakenev Stud, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., “ Gwiandalan/* Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Registered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afforestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, Callan Park, Rozelle. 
Emu Plains Prison Farm. 

. Gleu Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulburn. 

Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Lidcombe State Hospital. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Morisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital, 

Peat and Milson Islands Menta )Hospital. Hawkesburv River 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Protection of WUd Flowers and Native Plants. 


The Minister for Local Government (Hon. J. J. 
Cahill) has issued a warning that it is an offence 
against the law for persons to pick protected wild 
flowers and native planl;s growing on any Crown 
land or State Forests, or on any public park or 
public reserve, or on any private land without the 
permission of the owner. The protected list of 
wild flowers and native plants includes most of 
the flowers and plants commonly met in the bush. 


The police, he said, were keeping a strict watch, 
and many honorary rangers had been appointed 
in all parts of the country to assist in seeing that 
the law in regard to the protection of wild flowers 
and native jjjants was observed. 

Mr. Cahill also directed attention to the Regula* 
dons tmd^ the Wild Flowers and' Native Plants 


Protection (Amendment) Act, 1945. These Regu- 
lations, he stated, provided for the granting of 
growers’ licences to the owners or lessees of land, 
who were required, when selling the flowers, to 
affix to each bunch a label clearly indicating the 
name and address of the grower, and his licence 
number. The practice whereby persons formerly 
sold the flowers picked from private property 
under permit from the owner or lessee was now 
a contravention of the Act, except in the case of 
Christmas Bush. Mr, Cahill asked that members 
of the public co-operate in the enforcement of 
the law, by seeing that bunches of protected wild 
flowers, other, thah Christmas Bush, purchased by 
diem, caiH*ie<i the label of the licensed grower. 
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For Efficiency, Economy 
and 

Ease of Dipping 


SICKLE 


BRAHD 


^amulene 

^THE NEW LIQUID SHEEP DIP 


mcorporiuii/ig ** Gammtxam*' btrr^tnt Htxa(hlorid$, 


Containing the most effective insecticide 
discovered for the purpose, GAMALENE is a 
POSITIVE destroyer of keds (sheep ticks), 
body lice, foot lice and blowflies. It remains 
active in the wool long enough to ensure the 
destruction of any eggs or pupae which may 
not be eradicated at the time of dipping. 


Its high concentration means that 2J gallons of 
GAMALENE will do the same work for which 
at least 5 gallons of ordinary liquid dip, or 
100 lbs. of powder dip, arc required. 
GAMALENE is one of the simplest of all dips 
to use, and possesses many remarkable features 
which must recommend it to every sheep owner. 



GAMALENE is a stable ennulsion easy to pour and requires 
no premixing before use. 

Contains no ingredients of an acid or caustic nature, no 
mineral oils or solvents and cannot injure the wool. 

Is retained in the wool after dipping, and is not washed out by 
rain. 

Highly concentrated, 2^ gallons of GAMALENE are sufficient 
for 1000 gallons of wash. 

Skkh Brand GAMALENE is packed in 10 pint tins — two per carton. 
One carton (2^ gallons') is sufficient to make 1000 gallons of wash. 

Manufactured Solely by 

COMMONWEALTH FERTILISERS 
and CHEMICALS Ltd. 

Reg. Office: 65 William St.> Melbourne, C.l 


Distributors for Victoria : 

Commonwealth Fertilisers and Chemicals Ltd., 6$ William St., Melbourne C.l 

Distributors for N.S.W. ; 

Grazeos, The Graziers’ Cooperative Shearing Co. Ltd., 46 Young St*, Sydney 
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SHELL SERVES 



Your problems are the problems of Shell. If you find need for 
a special oil, grease, agricultural or insect spray Shell will be glad 
to hear from you. Glad, too, to advise you as to their best product 
for your purpose. Should your problem be one not already 
covered by the vast range of Shell producu then Shell scientists 
and engineers will concentrate on it to both your satisfaction 
and theirs. The answer to your query is of 3-fold value — helpful 
to you, to other men on the land, to Shell. There’s a Shell 
product for every need of the primary producer. If a new 
question arises Shell will find the answer. Make these Shell 
products work for you. 

• Sholl Hotor Spirit •Shell Motor Oils 

• Shell Agricultural Oils and Greases 


• Shell Harking Crayons 

• Cross Power Kerosine 

• Defiance Blowfly Oil 

• Shelltox 


and Greases • Shell Spraying Oils 


• Shellite 

• Pennant Kerosine 

• Shell Grafting Mastics 

• Colas. 


Call, write or telephone your local Shell Depot or Agent. 


You can be SURE of 



SHELL 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PMItED tlworpdroted in Great Britoin) 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


Thb lollowing herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 



Herds Ocher then ReflsCered Stud 


89 

25/8/48 

Herds. 


120 

13/11/48 

Aboriginal Station, Wallaga Lake 

10 



Baker. S. P., Myrtle Grove, Menangle 

51 

37 

15/5/49 

Barnardo Farm .School, Mowbray Park 

45 



Barton, S. J., " Femdale," Appin, via Camp- 


Z2I 

14/7/49 

belltown 




Brookheld Afforestation Camp, Mannus 

200 

94 

7/1/49 

Bums, R., " Wilga Glen," Coonamble 

20 



Cameron, N., Montrose, Armidale (late New 


26 

1/6/49 

England Girls School) 

39 



Colly, A. G., " Heatherbrae," Swanbrook Rd., 


113 

14/8/49 

Inverell 

33 

17 

16/3/50 

Coventry Home, Amiidale ... 

11 

137 

x/7/50 

Daley, A. E., “Siton," Oakwood Rd., Ii\- 

P 

62 

21/6/49 

verell ... ... ... ... ... ... 

14 



Daley, A. J,, Lealands. Inverell 

19 

44 

15/6/49 

De Fraine, A. N., Reservoir Hill, Inverell ... 

25 



Department of F.ducation, Gosford Farm 


121 

27/4/50 

Home 

29 



Dod well, S., Wagga 

91 

137 

15/5/49 

Donnellv, J., Brodie's Plains, Inverell 

34 



Emu Plains Prison Farm 

141 



Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

33 

56 

11/5/50 

Forster, T. L., & Sons, “Abington," .'\rmidale 

67 



Franciscan Fathers, Campbelltown ... 

14 

297 

9/6/49 

Frizelle. W. J., Kosentein Dairy, Inverell ... 

III 



Genge, G. L., Euston, Armidale 

36 

119 

28/3/49 

Goulburn Reformatory, Goulbum 

8 



Grant, W. S., " Monkittec," Braidwood 

24 

70 

22/7/50 

Hague, R. T., Balmoral, Tilbusfer ... 

39 



Harcombe, F. C., Hillcrest Farm, Gum Flat 


177 

27/1/50 

Road, Inverell 

60 



Hunt, F. W., Spencers Gullv 

80 

74 

2/2/4Q 

Ince, F., Hillgiove Road, Armidale 

34 

66 

15/7/49 

Ince, W. G., Kirkwood St., Armidale 

II 



Jemalong Station, Forbes 

45 

33 

21/6/49 

Johnson, A., " Rosedale," Grafton Road, 




Armidale 

34 

U3 

23/5/49 

Kenraore Mental Hospital 

31 



Koyong School, Moss Vale 

2 

79 

18/6/49 

Lott, J. H., " Bellevue," Rob Roy, Inverell... 

33 



Lowe* W. W., BooraJ, via Stroud 

73 

49 

8/5/49 

Lucas, L., " Braeside," Armidale 

45 



I.unacy Department, Callan Park Mental 


25 

18/4/49 

Hospital ! 

48 



Lunacy Department, Morisset Ment.^! Hospital 

60 

53 

4/2/50 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental 




Hospital 

43 

go 

12/11/48 

Lunacy Department, Rydalmere Mental 




Hospital 

40 

103 

7/5/49 

McCosker, E„ “Bannockburn Station," In- 




verell 

46 

231 

30/8/49 

McGrath, B, j., Clvdc Kd., Braidwood 

31 



McLachlan, M., " Brodies Plains," Armidale 

38 

61 

2/2/49 

McLane, R. G. P., Ibis Valley, .Swanbrook ... 

1 17 



McMillan, N., Duval Road, .Armidale 

1 

309 

16/8/50 

MacNamara, B., “Mount View," Cessnock... 

67 

1 


Marist Bros. College, Campbelltown 

82 

94 

27/10/48 

Mason, .A., Killarney, Armidale 

33 



Morris, S. W., “ Dunrealh," Swanbrook Rd., 


75 

21/7/49 

Inverell ' ... 

57 



Mullen, A. G., Goonoo Goonoo, via Tamworth 

57 

128 

9/8/50 

Mullbollard, K., Armidale 

15 



Murray, J. A., “The Willows," Keiraville ... 

45 

198 

17/10/48 

O’Brien, *0., “ Mount View," Inverell 

29 



Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell 

145 

34 

8/4/49 

Peat -and Milson Islands Mental Hospital . . . 

28 



Police Boys Club, Kurrajong 

12 

161 

16/2/49 

Powell, G. & Son, Loch Lomond, Armidale 

16 

66 

1/4/49 

Roife, A. E., " Avon Dale," Inverell 

22 



Rowlands, F. C„ “ Wcrribecj” W^augoola ... 

35 

x6o 

a/6/49 

St, Ignatius’ College, Riverview 

24 

126 

13/9/49 

St, John of God Training Centre, Kendall 




Grange, Lake Macquarie 

8 

67 

26/4/49 

St. John’s Hostel, Armidale 

6 

91 

14/10/48 

St. John’s Orphanage, Goulburn 

21 



St. tohael’s Orphanage, Baulkham Hills ... 

29 

17 

20/3/49 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Armidale 

12 


Owner and Address. 


Regifterad Stud Hards. 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

(Jerseys) 

Beny Training Farm, Berry (A.l.S.) 

Bradley, H. r., " Nardoo,” Ashford Road 

Inverell (Jerseys) 

Cattell. E. J., •'^Kapunda,” Rob Roy, In- 
verell (Jersyrs) 

Cbegwidden, Est. Late E., “ Austral Park," 

Berry (Jerseys) 

Christian Bros. Novitiate, Mt. St. Joseph 

Minto (Ayrshires) 

Coote, B. N., Auburn Vale Road, Inverel 

, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys).. 
Fdrbaim, C. P., Woomargama (Shorthorns) 
Farm Home for Boys, Mittagong (A.l.S.) ... 
Fairer Memorial Agricultural High School, 

Nemingha (A.l.S.) 

Forster, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Frater, A. D., King’s Plain Road, Inverel] 

(Guernseys) 

Freudenstein, W. G. A. St F. J. "Chippen- 
dale," Grenfell Road, Young (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Aberdecn-Angus, 

A.I,S.) 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond 

(Jerseys) 

Htirlstone Agricultural High School, Glen- 

field (Ayrshires) 

Kahlua Pastoral Co., " Kahlua," Coolac 

(Aberdeen -Angus) 

Killen, E. L., Pine Park," Mumbil (Bcel 

Shorthorns) 

Limond Bros., Morisset (Ayrshires) 

McGarvie Smith Animal Husbandry Farm, 

Liverpool (Jerseys) 

Murray- Wilcox, R. " Yalalunga," Willow- 
Tree Road, Quirindi (Herefords, Jerseys),.. 
Mutton, T., " Jerscymead," Bolwarra, West 

Maitland (Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen limes 

(Jerseys) 

New England University College, Armidale 

(Jerseys) 

Newman, G. H., " Bunnigalore," Belanglc 

(Jerseys) 

Peel River Land and Mineral Co., Tamworth 

(Poll Shorthorns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Riw Bros., Wellington Park, The Oaks Road, 

Picton (Friesians and Guernseys) 

Reid, D. B., " Evandale," Sutton Forest 

(Aberdeen-Angus) 

Reid, G. T., " Narrengullen," Yass (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Richardson, C. E., Kayuga Rd., Muswellbrool 

(Jerseys) 

Rowntrec, E. S., " Mourable," Quirindi (Jer 

seys) 

Scott, A. W., " Milong," Young (Aberdeen 

Angus) 

Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra," Gulargam 

bone (Beef Shorthorns) 

The Sydnev Church of England Grammai 
School, Moss Vale (Jerseys) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Traugie (Aber- 

deen-Angus) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... 

White, H. F., Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen- 

Angus) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) .. 
Yanco Agricultural High School, Vance 


Yanco Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Young, A., " Boxlands," Burdett, via Cano 
witmra (Beef Shorthorns) 


l^plry 

Date. 


8/5/48 

2o/4/4<> 

a/6/49 

10/12/49 

20 / 8 / 4 <> 

24/12/4^ 

38/5/48 

28/7/49 

29/9/48 

14/5/49 

14/5/49 

27/b/49 

35/3/49 

8/3/49 

5/4/49 

33/4/49 

9/4/49 

27/4/50 

27/4/49 

9/9/48 

22/9/48 

u/6/48 

10/5/49 

12/4/49 

13/6/49 

4/2/49 

22/9/48 

12/4/49 

4/6/49 

22/9/48 

27/7/49 

17/6/49 

2/7/49 

13/3/49 

22/9/48 

23/4/50 

13/9/50 

26/6/49 

20/11/48 

X4/5/49 

13/8/49 

28/9/48 

26/6/49 

29/9/48 

21/5/49 

23/1/49 

30/9/48 

5/7/50 

6/3/49 

10/2/49 

5/2/49 

4/3/48 

27/8/49 

15/12/49 

5/7/*'9 

30/9/48 

14/5/49 

23/8/49 

6/9/49 

12/7/49 

24/6/49 

13/4/49 

11/6/49 

29/5/48 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Owner and Address. 

Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

Hardia Othar than Ragistarad Stud 






Harda — continued. 



Waddjli, W., "Afton,*' Oakwood Rd., In- 



St. Vincent's Boys’ Home, Westmead 

30 

9/7/49 

verell 

127 


State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

14 

27/11/49 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

2 

13/19/48 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View," Fig Tree ... 

34 

5/4/49 

Watson, F. J., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 

3 

7/10/48 

Tanner, F. S. Dural Rd., Armidale 

aS 

30/9/48 

Weidman, A. B., No. a Dairy, Aberdeen 



Tombs, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 

33 

30/9/48 

Road, Muswellbrook 

94 

87/10/49 

Tombs, P. C, Kellys Plains, Armidale 

49 

39/9/48 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



TombV, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

40 

aa/9/48 

Muswellbrook 

98 

28/11/48 

Toah, W. K., Balgownle," Armidale 

12 

30/9/48 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 



Turnbull, J. M., ‘‘ Pastime," Kayuga Road, 



Muswellbrook ... 

48 

27/10/49 

Muswellbrook 

97 

24/4/49 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 



Ursuline Convent, Armidale 

s 

7/X0/48 

ham Hills 

33 

*7/4/49 

Von Frankenberg, F. E.. "Spring Hills," 



Williams, L. B., " Blrida," Armidale 

39 

xa/4/49 

Camden 

68 

12/12/48 

Youth Welfare Association of Australia 

171 

14/4/49 


Taberele-firee Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

^ Braid wood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


Budding Pome and Stone Fruit Trees. 


Budding, as a method of working trees and 
stocks to the variety desired, has largely sup- 
planted grafting, as it is found to be simple and 
economical — simple, because it requires very little 
skill and practice to perform, and economical, 
inasmuch as the operation consists in applying 
a single bud to the surface of the growing wood 
of the stock, while with grafting there are usually 
two or more buds used on every scion. 

This is quite a consideration when wood of 
different varieties is scarce, and the nurseryman 
or orchardist wishes to make the greatest use 
of his supply. 

The bud is inserted under the bark, and is 
applied directly to the cambium layer of the 
stodc. Nurserymen use this means almost ex- 
clusively in working their young fruit-trees, as 
well as in working roses and many ornamental 
trees. 

Budding is usually performed during the grow- 
ing, seasdn, when the bark separates from the 
wood easily, and consists in taking a bud from 
piic plant and inserting it under the bark of 
another, 

iThef^ arc three seasons, viz., spring, summer, 
and ju|tofnn, in which the operation cap be carried 
out Kr kcepti^ in coot storage until 

th| pm br^k iipto growth almost any variety 


of fruit-tree can be successfully budded in the 
spring. 

Summer buds may be put in as soon as the 
buds on the spring growth of wood are properly 
matured. This is about the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Budding at this season, however, is not 
recommended, except, perhaps, for citrus trees 
and for peach trees. 

When peach trees are budded in the spring or 
early summer the inserted bud can be started 
into growth very soon after it has taken, thus 
avoiding smothering by gum from the T cut, 
or injury from the grub of the peaCh tip moth. 

Autumn buds, or, as they are more commonly 
called, dormant buds, are those inserted in Febru- 
ary and March, which lie dormant all winter, 
breaking into growth in early spring. The fol- 
lowing autumn they make exceptionally fine trees. 

Autumn is the season most favoured for bud- 
ding, as the young stock is by this time large 
enough to take buds, and tne orchardist or 
nurseryman finds that he raises a better tree 
than that raised from a summer bud; nor has he 
to go to the trouble of keeping his buds in cold 
storage, as with spring buds, as he cuts them 
fresh Ifevery: dy -or two as required. Budding is 
best done nne weather, avoiding days, — 

Division, of HoatictrLtuRE. 
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CLOVERS FOR MILK AND MEAT 

ON THE SOUTHERN TABLELAND. 

(Continued from page 583.) 


W. D. Hardy, B.Sc.Agr., H.D.A.* 


THE purpose of this article is to describe the ways in which clovers can be used for 
improving the protein-deficient pastures of the Southern Tableland — with a consequent 
increase in their value for milk production and fat lamb rairing and a build-up of soil 
fertility. 

In the first instalment (in November issue) the author discussed the economics of 
this form of pasture improvement; as well as management technique essential to 
maintenance of leguminous pastures in this area* 

In this issue the utilisation of Subterranean clover in Southern Tableland pastures 
is described in detail. 


SabterAnean Clover 

(Trifolium subterraneum.) 

Subterranean clover is the most widely 
grown legume on the Southern Tableland; 
in fact, it can be safely claimed that Sub- 
terranean clover and superphosphate form 
the basis of all pasture improvement work 
throughout this area. 

The more important reasons for the popu- 
larity of this species are set out in the 
following paragraphs : — 

Climatic conditions are ideal for its growth 
and development. Subterranean clover re- 
quires a cool climate for best results, but 
of greater importance still is the amount 

♦ Mr. Hardy was, until recently, a District Agro- 
nomist with this Department, and was in charge of 
the Southern Tableland Area. 


and incidence of the rainfall. Good rains 
are required in autumn, winter and spring, 
Generally speaking, the rainfall during these 
periods on most parts of the Southern 
Tableland is more than adequate for excel- 
lent growth of Subterranean clover. In 
localities such as the Cooma Plains area, 
where the total rainfall is low (19-20 inch 
average) and the autumn and winter, inci- 
dence is bad, conditions are not ideal for 
good clover growth; in spite of this, how- 
ever, Subterranean gives slightly better 
results than the natural legume, which in 
this case is Woolly Burr Trefoil (Medicago 
minima). Once a clover stand in these 
borderline areas sets a good crop of seed 
enough "‘hard'^-coated seeds are present in 
the ground to carry the stand over an up- 
favourable season. 
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It is usually considered that for economic 
growth and development of Subterranean 
clover the rainfall during the April-October 
period should be at least 14 inches. At 
Crookwell, where this clover grows to 
perfection, the rainfall during this period is 
22 inches. 

A great proportion of the soils of the 
Southern Tableland are not sufficiently fer- 
tile to allow of the establishment of the 
better types of grasses such as perennial rye 
grass {Lolnim perenne), Cocksfoot (Doc- 
tylis glomerata) and Phalaris tuberosa. Sub- 
tf^rranean clover, with annual dressings of 
superphosphate, has proved an ideal means 
of rapidly and economically lifting soil fer- 
tility to a stage where the better-class intro- 
duced grasses will flourish. Generally speak- 
ing, this stage is reached in five or six years. 

On the property of Messrs^ C. E. and 
H. F. Prell at Crookwell, where an area of 
5,000 acres has been under Subterranean 
clover for over twenty years, the carrying 
capacity has been raised from just under one 
sheep per acre to an average of two grown 
sheep, which cut approximately 13 lb. wool 
per head — in other words, 26 lb. wool per 
acre. All the sheep now carried on this 
property are stud Corriedales. 

Subterranean clover is cheap and easy to 
establish; only 3 to 4 lb. seed per acre is 
required and a costly, well-prepared, seed- 
bed is not essential. 

Once established, a sward of Subterranean 
clover will stand up to very heavy grazing 
and, due to its habit of burying its seed in 
the soil, it cannot be readily eaten out. It 
is also a very heavy seeder, and much of 
the seed or “burr” which remains on or near 
the surface of the soil provides excellent 
fodder for sheep during the summer when 
the clover plants are dead. Cattle fatten 
readily on the “burr.” 

As already mentioned, it is becoming a 
common practice to spread Subterranean 
clover about a property by grazing cattle on 
a well-seeded, dried off, Subterranean clover 
paddock for a few days and then turning 
the stock into the paddock where it is de- 
sired to establish the clover. This procedure 
is followed by “supering” in the autumn. 

In a good season Subterranean clover 
makes an excellent sample of hay, most of 
the leafage being retained, and — providing 
^ littk care is taken and some form of 

■ , . . ' 
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chemical preservation is added, or the herb- 
age is wilted a little prior to ensiling — an 
excellent quality silage can be produced. 

Methods of Establuhing Sabterranean Clover, 

Methods of establishing Subterranean 
clover applicable to the Southern Tableland 
are briefly described below. 

Broadcasting i to 4 lb, of Subterranean 
Seed and i cwt. Superphosphate per acre 
among the Natural Pasture, — This method, 
however, is only recommended when large 
areas are to be treated and it is impractic- 
able to cultivate or, where the terrain is too 
stony, or too much timber is lying about for 
the use of cultivation implements. 

In light granite soils Subterranean clover 
can be successfully established by this 
method in the first year, but, generally 
speaking, on most soil types, up to three or 
four years longer are required with this 
method to establish a stand comparable to 
those established by one of the methods yet 
to be described. 

Combining 3 fo 4 lb, of seed into a szvard 
of natural grasses, or, if a combine is not 
available, renovating the land once or tivice 
and then broadcasting the seed and super- 
phosphate over the surface. Harrows may 
then be used to obtain a better seed cover. 
Combining in or breaking the surface with a 
cultivator ensures that the seed is more or 
less sown in a seed-bed and, therefore, its 
germination and subsequent growth are not 
so likely to be interfered with by lack of 
rain or hot, drying winds. 

The above method is widely used and is 
recommended unless it is desired to plough 
the land and take off a crop, such as oats. 

Using oats as a cover crop for the Sub- 
terranean, — With this method i to 
bushels of oats is drilled intb the soil, fol- 
lowed by broadcasting 3 to 4 lb. Subter- 
ranean seed and i cwt. superphosphate on 
the surface. The seed is then lightly har- 
rowed in. 

The crop affords excellent protection for 
the clover in the first year and in the sec- 
ond year the stubble provides the cover. 
It must be remembered that for best de- 
velopment, Subterranean clover requires 
some form of protection in the first year or 
^o of its development. In the first two 
mi^Tiods described this protection is pro- 
vided by the grass sward. 
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When using oats as a cover crop for Sub- 
terranean clover it is preferable to graze the 
crop rather than cut it for hay. Often it 
has been found that with a heavy cover crop 
the clover plants grow up, seeking light, the 
clover seeds well above ground level and 
when the hay crop is removed the clover 
and seed are removed also. The result is 
that no clover comes away the next season. 

Smving Subterranean clover seed with a 
grass mixture, either on good or on poor 
soils , — This method generally involves the 
preparation of a seed-bed, but even so, it 
is widely used. 

On fertile soils where the rainfall is ade- 
quate, e.g,, Robertson, Kangaloon, Moss 
Vale, Reidsdale, Adaminaby, Kybean and 
Cathcart areas, a mixture of Perennial rye 
grass 10 lb., Akaroa cocksfoot 3 lb.. Red 
clover 2 lb., White clover 2 lb., and Sub- 
terranean clover (mid-season strain) 2 lb. 
per acre is used. 

On fertile soils in areas where the rainfall 
is inclined to be on the low side for Per- 
rennial rye grass, e.g., Crookwell, Taralga* 
Braidwood, Goulburn, Binda, Peelwood, 
Gunning, Yass, Queanbeyan, Canberra, 
Cooma, Berridale, Bungarby, Bombala and 
Delegate, Subterranean clover (mid-season 
strain) 3 lb. is sown with Phalaris tuber osa 
3 lb. per acre. 

Another commonly used mixture in these 
lower rainfall areas is Subterranean clover 
(mid-season strain) 2 lb., lucerne 4 lb., 
Phalaris tubcrosa i-Oi lb. per acre. 

In some parts of the Tableland low- fer- 
tility, “hard-baked” soils carrying sparse 
vegetation are found. On these soils, due 
to the hard nature of the surface soil and 
the sparse covering of grasses, it is difficult 
to establish Subterranean clover by scatter- 
ing seed, either with or without renovation. 
Such soils require severe working with a 
duckfoot cultivator and then sowing with 
a mixture of 3 lb. Subterranean clover and 
3 lb. Wimmera rye grass or a mixture of 
Ball clover {Trifolium glomeratum) 2 lb., 
Subterranean clover 2 lb., Wimmera rye 
grass 3 lb. When sowing either Ball clover 
or mid-season Subterranean clover in such 
soils it is advisable to inoculate the seed. 

The Strains of Clover Used. 

Mt. Barber or mid-season strain of Sub- 
terannean clover is used almost universally 
throughout the Southern Tableland. Early- 
strain types do hot appear to have a place 
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in the pastures, but late-strain types such as 
Tallarook could be used more widely as a 
late hay proposition in centres such as 
Crookwell, Adaminaby, Nimmitabel, Bom- 
bala and Delegate. 

Bacchus Marsh, a strain that is inter- 
mediate between early and midseason strains, 
has been tried during recent years, in one or 
two places, on the Southern Tableland and 
the results to date seem to indicate that this 
strain may be grown in preference to Mt. 
Barker. Although it flowers six to seven 
days before the Mt. Barker type, the yield 
from Bacchus Marsh appears to be greaftr. 
It is a strain well worthy of further trial. 



A Pasture of Perennial Rye Gresf, Subterrarein and 
White CIsvers at Adaminaby. 

Three ra:»nths from planting. 


Subterranean clover seed is not harvested 
commercially on the Southern Tablelands, 
but with the excellent stands of heavy- 
seeding plants produced in most parts of 
the area, commercial seed j)roduction should 
be a payable proposition. 

Just as the burr clovers or burr trefoils 
(Mcdicago spp.) have become naturalised 
on the .slopes and near western plains divi- 
sions of New South Wales, so will Subter- 
ranean clover, in the near future, become 
naturalised on the Southern Tableland. 
Even now it is to be found growing well 
along many stock routes and stock reserves, 
and in many places on properties where 
neither seed nor superphosphate has been 
used. The rapidly expanding use of Sub- 
terranean clover on properties will hasten 
this process. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE 

BUSINESS OF FARMING 

PRICES : MARKETS : COSTS 


Notes prepared each month by the 
Division of Marketing & Agricultural Economics. 


F. A. 0. 


(Food and Agriculture Organisation.) 

WHAT HAS IT DONE? 

F.A, 0 , is the (abbreviated title of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations. Its official story began in May, 1943, when the representatives 
of forty-four countries were invited, on the initiative of the late President Roosevelt 
to the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, US.A. The Conference faced the fact that at least two-thirds of the 
people of the world were undernourished and that many faced periodic starvation. 

How bad is the world food situation? Before the war over half the world's 
population was receiving less than 2,250 calories per head per day, one-third 
received betiveen 2,250 and 2,750, and only one-sixth received more than 2,750 
calories. Calories measure the energy content of food and its use in the body. 
By comparison with the above figures an Australian farmer on a busy working 
day might consume and expend somewhere between 3,900 and 4,560 calories 
{the general Australian average daily intake is about 3,500). 


What happens if human beings do not 
receive sufficient food? In the first place 
^eatly reduced efficiency is experienced and 
it is impossible to work as hard as would be 
possible if adequate -food was consumed. 
Also, energy previously stored in the body 
is drawn upon and unless adequate food is 
secured to halt the process, wasting and 
death eventuate. Death may not come imme- 
diately, but without sufficient food it is in- 
evitable. Hence the high death rates and 
short expectation of life in so many coun- 
tries. Deaths from shortage of food run 
into millions — even in the period since 1939. 

Moreover, the war made conditions very 
mucb worse. Whole areas were ‘‘blacked 
out’^ as far as food production was con- 
cerned li^e to the military activities of op- 
flpsing irmi^i aiid the necessity of putting 


manpower into the war machine. Perhaps, 
most tragic of all, the world's population 
continued to increase — the actual increase 
since 1939 has been round about 100 million 
people. 

So here was F.A.O.’s problem — it had to 
bring : 

(i) More people 

(ii) at least back to the pre-war level of 
food consumption (when two-thirds were 
starving or near-starving) ; and 

(iii) raise the food consumption of al! 
these people up to the minimum standardi 
of food requirements for health, universally 
agreed upon. 

. How was this problem to be met? It was 
cl^r, in the first place, that co-operation 
would have to be the keynote of all e0orts. 
World pfoductioU and distribution wuld 
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If you require a cfependable 
3 H.P. engine with better-than 
average performance, you'll be 
wise to invest in one of these 
••FETTER** air-cooled or water- 
cooled engines. Regular ship- 
ments are arriving, and hun- 
dreds are already at work all 
over Australia. 



UJQTER COOLED 



QIR COOLED 


Available in both air and water-cooled 
models, they feature the latest post-war 
developments In engine design. Starting 
is child’s play because of the impulse 
starter fitted to the high tension mag- 
neto, and steady running is assured by 
close co-ordination of the sensitive gov- 
ernor and heavy flywheel. “ FETTER ** 
engines are economical in operation 
and give dependable service under all 
conditions. 


IT WILL PAY TO GET FULL DETAILS NOW I 


BUZACOTT- WOLSELEY PTY. LTD 

Phone MA63II 7-11 Market Street, Sydney 
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CONTROL 



FIREFieHTER 


A lighted match, a cigaratta butt, a hundrad-aitd-ona causas can 
start a FIRE. Tha Important thing is to stop it quickly. A Coopar 
Firafightar is your bast insurance against lira outbreaks. So light 
and compact you can place it in the back ot a utility, taka it 
anywhere, and deal %fFactivaly with crop or grass firas. 

Sold Of complete iiiilfi only. 




Fitted with 2 (loiti. 

NhMt •coRomicol with water — 
dtlivary rote is oppraximatety 3 
•ollons par minute. A 44*galleR 
drum will lost up te 7 minutes. 
Supplied with iptciol fon typt and 
itt nauits. 


FIREFIGHTER 


Wrifo for full pqrficulan: 

f COOPER ENGINEERING CO. PTY. LTR.. P.O. BOX 39, MASCOT 

lBt.Vf.1-St 
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need re-organisation, especially in backward 
areas. The United Nations felt that an 
organisation could best co-ordinate all the 
multitude of activities implied in these broad 
aims. After Hot Springs, the nations con- 
sidered the proposal, and at Quebec in 1945, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation came 
into being. F.A.O. has continued to grow 
and expand its activities and now has fifty- 
• seven members. Annual Conferences have 
been held, in Copenhagen in 1946, at Geneva 
in 1947, and this year’s Conference began in 
Washington in November. 

F.A.O. aims to assist in the organisation 
of the production and distribution of the 
products of the land, the sea and the forest 
to the maximum benefit of all peoples. This 
is the basic objective. F.A.O. has no execu- 
tive authority ; it can only recommend action 
to member nations. However, as a result of 
continued active co-operation, F.A.O. has 
done a very great deal of valuable work. 

WHAT HAS F.A.O. DONE? 

The following headings give some idea of 
the work of F.A.O. : — 

!• Food Allocation. 

Through its World Food Council, P\A.O. 
has continued to suggest an equitable distri- 
bution of food, and, although not all recom- 
mendations are accepted, the resulting dis- 
tribution has been far better than if F.A.O. 
did not exist. 

2. Miffions. 

At the request of member governments 
concerned, F.A.O. sent technical missions of 
scientists and agricultural experts to (Greece, 
Poland, Siam and Venezuela to study de- 
veloprnent problems and recommend action 
to the Governments concerned. 

3. Provision of Technical Assistance. 

(a) Seeds — 

(i) In the summer of I 947 » F.A.O. 
demonstrated the latest corn-breeding tech- 
niques to a gathering of European scientists 
in Italy. 

(ii) F.A.O. recently sent hybrid corn seed 
to testing stations in thirteen European coun- 
tries, and in Egypt, Lebanon and Syria. 

(iii) Since early this year F.A.O. has 
been sending seed samples of new or better 
varieties of crops to Eastern Europe and 
China. 

(iv) Aid was given in fighting a severe 
outbreak of chestnut blight in Italy. 
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(b) Demonstration Schools — 

(i) F.A.O. held a demonstration school 
on artificial insemination in Italy in 1947^ 
and, later sent semen from America to Italy 
for testing. 

(ii) F.A.O. held a demonstration school 
in England on vaccines and serums. 

(c) Water Conservation — 

(i) F.A.O. has laid plans for irrigation, 
drainage and flood control projects in ten 
Chinese provinces to improve 106,050 acres 
of land. 

(ii) F.A.O. is co-operating in plans of the 
Chinese authorities for irrigation by pump- 
ing. 

(d) Animal Health — 

(i) Rinderpest — the most serious of dis- 
eases of cattle in China — may be eliminated 
from the area south of the Yangtze River as 
a result of F.A.O. ’s full-scale vaccination 
programme. Similar work is promised for 
Siam. 

(ii) F.A.O. helped the Polish V'eterinary 
Department launch a drive to stamp out 
tuberculosis in cattle in the province of 
Todz. 

(iii) Also in Poland, F.A.O. is helping in 
the testing of a new vaccine against hog 
cholera. 

(e) Insects, Pesticides, etc . — 

F.A.O. is giving close attention to the 
matter of food losses brought about by 
rodents, insects and other agents. It sent an 
entomologist to Cairo to advise the Egyptian 
Government on methods of minimising losses 
of stored grain. 

(/) Farm Machinery — 

(i) An F.A.O. farm machinery specialist 
spent part of 1947 in Austria demonstrating 
the use of new machines. 

(ii) Three experts conducted schools in 
Poland for the same purpose. 

{g) Regional Assistance — 

Six F.A.O. technicians were sent to the 
Near East this year to assist in develop- 
mental projects. 

Co-operation with Other U.N. Organisations* 

F.A.O. has actively co-operated with other 
United Nations Organisations, e.g., the 
World Health Organisation, the United 
Nations Appeal for Children, etc. 
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FAO. AND THE AUSTRALIAN FARMER. 

What is the relation of F.A.O. to the 
Australian farmer?, In the first place, it is 
essential to remember that Australia is one 
of the^ few large exporters of food. There- 
fore, in a starving world we have an obliga- 
tion to send away the greatest possible 
amount of food. This does not mean that 
we arc expected to give food away — 
although in the past we have borne our 
share of food distributed freely hy U.N.N. 
R.A., and more recently by F.A.O., to dis- 
placed children. F.A.O. insisted right at the 
beginning that the exchange of food should 
take place at a price suitable to both the 
producer and the consumer. 

The main problem at the moment is that 
many nations have little purchasing power, 
or, in any case, cannot afford high prices. 
Perhaps the long-range solution is an in- 
crease in industry in backward areas, and 
also that farmers should obtain their in- 
comes by increased output at lower prices. 
In any case, if the Australian farmer is to 
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help in the present crisis, when he can ex- 
pect to sell all he produces, he must adopt 
the most advanced methods of farming with- 
in his means. He must be efficient. 

Another important point about F.A.O. is 
that, if standards of consumption are raised, 
the extra food needed will create an even 
greater demand for Australian production, 
giving much more security than was ex- 
perienced in earlier years. In other words, 
if F.A.O. succeeds in its objectives, the Aus- 
tralian farmer will be better off. 

This leads to the final point — that the 
Australian farmer would do well to keep 
himself informed about F.A.O. To enable 
him to do this, Commonwealth and State 
Committees have been set up by the respec- 
tive Governments comprising representa- 
tives of agricultural, health, fisheries, fores- 
try and conservation authorities. 

Watch for statements about F.A.O. 

J. B. Mayne, Executive Officer, 
N.S.W. State F.A.O. Committee. 


TRACTOR OPERATINGICOSTS. 

WHAT is it costing you to operate your tractor? Do yon know? Have yon ever 
taken tke tronble to fi^e it ont? 

Last month we dbcnssed the question of baying a new tractor and dealt with 
some of the factors that should be taken into consideration when contemplating its 
purchase. One of the most important of these is its future running cost 


It is strange, but undoubtedly a fact, that 
the vast majority of farmers grossly under- 
estimate their tractor operating costs. Many 
farmers appear to count as costs only those 
cash expenses incurred on such items as 
kerosene, petrol, oil and repairs, overlooking 
entirely depreciation and interest, as well as 
housing costs and wear and tear on tyres. 
It is also frequently not realised that repairs, 
I although usually light during the first year 
or two (perhaps for longer — depending 
largely on the amount of annual use), be- 
come very heavy in the later stages of the 
machine*s life. Experience in the United 
States indicates that total repair costs during 
the life of a machine may often amount to 
as much as the original cost of the tractor. 

This failure to take full account of all 
operating ext ^nses is frequently reflected in 
the prices private tractor contractors charge 
fot their work in the early stages of their 
as contractors. Fr^ucntly they do 



not.j^alise their charges have been too low 
i^tir' the time comes to replace their worn- 
out equipment ; then it is often too late, and 
consequently the number of bankruptcies ex- 
perienced by private machinery contractors 
in rural districts is fairly high. Undoubtedly 
many farmers who supplement their farm 
income by doing tractor work for other far- 
mers in the district, or who merely oblige 
neighbours from time to time, operate at 
rates which are uneconomic in the long run ; 
cash expenses are covered and superficially 
it may appear that there is some profit, but 
if all expenses, both cash and overhead, were 
taken into account it would often be found 
that the work was being undertaken at a loss. 

DiSeiunt Types of Costs. 

There are two distinct types of tractor 
operating costs and it is most important that 
their existence should be recognised. First 
:1;here Rre those obvious costs such as kero- 
sene, petrol, oil grease, cash r^aks and 
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servicing charges and, in some cases, wages 
costs. These are known as cash costs ; they 
are the costs usually associated with tractor 
operations by the farmer. 

There is, however, another equally impor- 
tant group of costs known as overhead costs ; 
it includes depreciation, interest on capital 
invested in the tractor, an allowance for wear 
and tear on tyres, housing and insurance. 

• During the ivorking life of a tractor these 
overhead costs will often amount to as much, 
and sometimes to even more than the cash 
costs. At the very minimum they nnll 
amount to 30 per cent, of total costs. 

Inveitigational Woik by the Department. 

During the past few years the Division of 
Marketing and Agricultural Economics has 
been investigating the cost of operating farm 
machinery used by several of the pools estab- 
lished under the New South Wales Farm 
Mechanisation Scheme, and more recently 
this work has been extended to cover investi- 
gations into the cost of operating small 
tractors on South Coast dairy farms. 
Although these investigations have not yet 
been completed, sufficient information has 
been obtained to make fairly accurate esti- 
mates of tractor operating costs under nor- 
mal conditions. 

The figures which follow should prove of 
great value to the farmer who wants to get 
some idea of the co.sts he will incur if he 
buys a tractor. They should also assist 
those farmers who hire out their machines 
to determine a fair charge. The figures have 
been prepared in collaboration with the Farm 
Mechanisation Section, Division of Plant 
IndUvStry. 

A large number of tractors, of all types, 
sizes and makes, are in use throughout New 
South Wales. For purposes of classification 
tractors have been divided into four groups. 
The average drawbar rating of each group 
and the average cost . of tractors in each 
group are as follows : — 

Average Drawbar Average 
Horsepetoer. Cost.* 


Extra small tractors . . 14 ^600 

Small tractors 17 ^^ 5 ^ 

Medium tractors 25 £750 

Large tractors 33 £1080 


* Some distributors quote prices which include 
such items as power take-off, belt pulley, starting 
and lighting. Others quote a basic price which ex- 
cludes those items. The average figures here used 
include an allowance for the abovementioned equip- 
ment when such is not included in the distributor's 
quoted price. 
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Coits Vary With Animal Use. 

It will be noted that the cost figures which 
follow vary significantly according to annual 
hourly use. Hourly overhead costs are 
naturally much higher when a tractor is 
used only 300 hours per year than when it 
is used for 800 to 1,000 hours and this is a 
point which should be kept in mind when 
a tractor is being purchased. If it is to 
receive comparatively little use hourly costs 
will be high. 


HOURLY TRACTOR OPERATING COSTS 
(Excluding Wage Costs).*^ 




Annual Use. 

$ 

0 

Item. 

100 hrs 

100 hrs 

500 hrs. 

800 hrs. 



s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Extra-Small Tractor. 



Overhead Costs — 





Depreciation 

f> 5 

2 2 

I 3 

t I 

Tyre Allowance 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

Interest 

2 5 

0 9 

0 6 

0 4 

Housing 

t 0 

0 7 

0 3 

0 2 

Insurance 


0 5 

0 3 

0 2 


12 7 

4 5 

2 9 

2 3 

Cash Costs— 





Repairs 

0 7 

I I 

I 2 

t 4 

Kerosene 

* 9 

1 9 

I 9 

I 9 

Petrol 

u 5 

0 4 

0 3 

0 3 

Oil 

0 5 

0 5 

0 5 

0 5 

Grease 

0 I 

0 1 

0 I 

0 1 

Total Costs 

15 10 

8 1 

6 5 

6 X 

Small Tractor. 




Overhead Costs — 





Depreciation 

6 0 

2 3 

r 4 

I 2 

Tyre Allowance 

0 9 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

Interest ... 

2 7 

0 10 

0 6 

0 4 

Housing 

I 0 

0 7 

0 3 

0 2 

Insurance 

1 

0 5 

0 3 

0 a 


13 I 

4 7 

1 2 10 1 

2 4 

Cash C(»st5 — 





Repairs 

0 8 

r 2 

I 3 

I 5 

Kerosene ... 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

Petrol 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 

0 3 

Oil 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

GreafC 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 X 

Total Costs 

16 II 

8 10 

7 I 

6 9 

Medium 

Tractor. 



Overhead Costs — 





Depreciation 

7 10 

2 7 

I 5 

I 4 

Tyre Allowance 

I 0 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

Interest 

3 0 

I 0 

0 7 

0 5 

Housing 

2 0 

0 8 

0 4 1 

0 3 

Insurance 

1 6 

0 6 

0 4 

0 3 


15 4 

5 4 

3 3 

2 10 

Cash Costs — 





Repairs 

0 10 

t 3 

1 6 1 

I 8 

Kerosene 

3 1 

3 I 

3 I 

3 1 

Petrol 

0 6 

0 5 

0 4 

0 4 

Oil 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

Grease 

0 I 

0 I 

0 I 

0 X 

Total Costs 

20 5 

10 9 

8 10 



* Figures to the nearest penny. 
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HOORLT TRACTOR OPBRATIHG COSTS 

(Bxelading Wage Costs) *--con'inued. 



Annual Use. 

Item. 

1 

300 hrs.j 

1 

500 hrs. 

800 hrs. 

1,000 

hrs. 


1 s. d. i 

s. d. 1 

s. d. 1 

1 s. d. 


Larce Tractor. 


Overhead Costs — 

Depreciation 

Tyre Allowance 

Interest ... 

Housini? 

Insurance 

4 0 

0 II 

1 6 

0 8 

0 7 

2 4 

0 II 

0 11 

0 4 

0 5 

1 IX 

0 II 

0 7 

0 3 

0 4 

X 11 

0 II 

0 6 

0 3 

0 4 

€ 

Cash Costs— 

7 8 

4 11 

4 0 

3 11 

Repairs 

I 9 

2 3 

2 5 

2 5 

Kerosene 

3 11 

3 It 

3 ti 

3 It 

Petrol 1 

0 ft 

0 5 

0 5 

0 5 

Oil 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

(Crease 

0 1 

0 I 

0 I 

0 I 

Total Costs ... 

14 7 

12 3 

II 6 

11 5 


* Figures to the nearest penny. 


These are Average Figures. 

These figures represent the average hourly 
cost during the life of the tractor, and not 
the cost at any particular point in time. 
There are a number of reasons why they 
may be different from your average costs. 

Your costs may be lower because : — 

(1) Your tractor was cheaper than aver- 
age or was bought before tractor prices rose. 

(2) You are working under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. 

(3) You have a sound mechanical know- 
ledge and take care of your machinery. 

(4) Petrol and kerosene prices are less 
than the figures assumed here (3s. and 
IS. 9 d. per gallon respectively). 

Your costs may be higher because : — 

(1) Your tractor was dearer than average. 

(2) The conditions under which you have 
to work it are particularly unfavourable. 

(3) Petrol and kerosene prices may be 
higher. 

(4) You neglect the machine. 

(5) You do not service it in accordance 
with the manufacturer's instructions. 

(6) You do not provide adequate cover 
from the weather. 

(7) You overload it or use it for jobs for 
whicMt was never intended and which result 
in uJRie Strain and excessive wear and tear. 



Some Poiiiti to Note. 

Depreciation is based on the assumption 
that the average life of a tractor is 9,000 
working hours or fifteen years, whichever 
is the shorter. It is assumed that when this 
point is reached the tractor is worth u per 
cent, of its original value. 

Tyre allowance is computed separately 
from depreciation, due to the fact that the 
tyres do not last nearly as long as the tractor 
— they rarely give satisfactory service after 
2,500 hours of work. 

Interest is calculated at 4 per cent, of 50 
per cent, of the original cost of the machine 
over its entire life. 

Repairs become very heavy after 3,000 to 
4,000 hours' work and average costs figures 
must take this fact into account. 

Kerosene costs as given above may appear 
high at first sight, but they include kerosene 
used in travelling and also allow for wastage. 

Petrol costs are of comparatively little im- 
portance. However, where a tractor is used 
for only short periods, hourly petrol costs 
will be higher than where the tractor is used 
for long stretches at a time. 

Hourly housing and insurance costs are 
almost negligible when extensive use is made 
of the tractor, but when it is little used they 
are high. 

Wage Costs. 

The costs given above do not include 
wages costs, as tractor work is usually car- 
ried out by the farm-operator himself. How- 
ever, where hired labour is employed to 
operate the tractor such costs must be taken 
into account, and it is important that it be 
realised that the hourly wages cost will be 
more than the hourly wages rate. By this it 
is meant that if a tractor operator is paid 
at the rate of 3s. 6d. per hour, the hourly 
cost of ploughing must include a wages 
charge greater than 3s. 6d., because to do 
that one hour's j)loughing quite a lot of pre- 
liminary work will have to be done ; the trac- 
tor must be serviced and moved from place 
to place, while from time to time breakdowns 
will occur and for other reasons time will be 
lost and wasted. This is sometimes appro- 
priately referred to as ‘*dead time." Conse- 
quently, if the hourly wages rate were 3s. 6d. 
^the hourly cost of ploughing would be in- 
creased by from 4s. 6d. to 7s. per hour 
{Continued on pa 0 e 630.} 
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HOW THE “WALES” WORKS — Services Series No. 2 


ADVANCES 


M ost of the advances made by the 
Bank of New South Wales (totalling 
some £100 million) are made to increase 
production and stimulate trade. 

The "Wales” is just as happy to foster the 
growth of small business as to maintain the 
development of established industries. 

Individuals, too, borrow from the Bank to 
undertake large purchases (such as a home) 
or special expenditure (such as medical 
expenses) . 

The Manager of your local branch of the 
Bank will be pleased to discuss with you 
the extent to which your needs for financial 
assistance can be met by the "Wales”. 



Consult and use — 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

FIRST BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


.ncorporated in New South Wales with limited liability 


A4817H 
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Good Gardens must 
begin with Good 
Seeds 


' r.C:A 
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Ait typtt of crops ore continualty undor 
inspection at our Trial Grounds 
and Seed Farms 


And so must good crops, whether they 
be pasture, cereal or vegetable. Not only 
must the seed be of good germination 
but it must come from stock of proven 
parentage. 

That is why we maintain in continual 
operation a trodern Seed Laboratory 
and extensive Trial Grounds, as well as 
Seed Farms. 

That is why farmers, growers and home 
gardeners almost invariably stress “Yates’ 
Reliable Seeds.” They know that no 
matter how up-to-date may be their 
cultivation methods, everything depends 
on the quality of the seed that is sown. 


Write for Yates’ Current Price List 
published monthly for farmers and 
commercial growers or ask your local 
Yates’ Distributor to quote you for 
the seed you require 



ARTHUR YATES & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

184 Sussex Street. Sydney 

Letters: G.P.O. Box 2707, Sydney Phone: MA677I 
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WHIPTAIL OF CAULIFLOWER 

Control by the Use of Ammonium Molybdate and Sodium Molybdate. 

E. J. Waring, B.Sc.Agr., Agronomist, R. D. Wilson, M.Sc., M.Sc.Agr., Plant Pathologist, 
and N. S. Shirlow, B.Sc.Agr., Agronomist, 

THIS article deab with experiments and obseryations which have been carried out daring 
the 1947 and 1948 seasons in the central coast area of New South Wales, using ammonium 
molybdate and sodium molybdate for the prevention and cure of whiptail. 

The easiest method of control appears to be to water the plants in the seed-bed 
widi a solution of either ammonium molybdate or sodium molybdate one or two weeks 
before transplanting. At present it is recommended that each ten square yards of seed- 
bed be watered with 1 ounce of pure ammonium molybdate or 3 ounces of a crude (43 per 
cent) sodium molybdate dissolved in about 10 gallons of water. These and other methods 
of control will be dealt with in more detail in the second part of this paper which will 
appear in the next issue of the ^^Gazette.’’ 

The use of ammonium molybdate or sodium molybdate is unlikely to be of any 
benefit to cauliflowers in localities where whq>tail does not occur. 

The whiptail disease of cauliflower derives The disease has l^een offlcially recognised 
its name from the symptoms observed in in New South Wales since 1925’ but it is 

an advanced stage of the disease when a probable that it occurred in this State many 

leaf may consist of little more than a central years earlier. Whiptail has also been re- 

midrib, with a narrow margin of green leaf corded in the United States of America.* 

tissue on either side. The disease can be England,® Fiji,“ New Zealand,® ® Victoria,^' 

responsible for serious losses in commercial Queensland,^ and Tasmania “ In New South 

crops, severely affected plants being con- Wales it occurs throughout the central 

siderably smaller than healthy plants and coastal area, being particularly common on 

the curds of such affected plants also being the Hawkesbury River flats around Windsor 

small and sometimes unmarketable. and Richmond and on the south-western 
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LeftVM of Cauliflower thowine Severe Whiptail Distortion. 



CaoUffower LetVM ahowlnf LIf ht Green Leaf Tiitue between 
Veins and along the Edges. 

Xeaf on lift :^pwa.«Ught chlorosis on margin only, 
n Lebf^ right^ more severely affected. ^ 


outskirts of Sydney Metropolitan Area in 
the region between Bankstown, Liverpool 
and Parramatta and west thereof. It is also 
known to- occur in the eastern section of the 
Gosford-Wyong district and on parts of the 
Southern Tableland. The writers have 
little information of its occurrence else- 
where in the State, but* it is known that 
the disease is of no importance in the cauli- 
flower-growing areas around Bathurst on 
the Central Tableland or on the Hunter 
River flats around Maitland. 

Within individual crops, the disease often 
has a “patchy’’ distribution. One or two 
affected plants may occur amongst plants 
which are quite healthy or, alternatively, a 
few healthy plants may be present in the 
middle of a group of affected plants. 

Symptoms of Whiptail. 

As a result of the finding that molyb- 
denum applications will prevent or cure the 
disease, it has been possible to link up cer- 
tain symptoms, not hitherto recognised as 
part of the whiptail complex, with the main 
whiptail symptom. 

By recording and observing individual 
plants, both treated and untreated, it has 
been found, as indicated elsewhere by Wil- 
son and Waring, “ that an early symptom 
of the disease is an interveinal chlorosis, in 
which the tissue between the main veins is 
a yellowish-green colour rather than a 
healthy, dark-green colour. Davies* and 
Hewitt and Jones* also recorded this inter- 
veinal chlorosis on plants which later de- 
veloped whiptail symptoms. The condition 
appears to be identical with one which had 
previously been observed in association with 
whiptail-affected plants by Parbery* but 
which had been attributed to a deficiency of 
magnesium. 

The interveinal chlorotic tissue has a high 
content of oxidising materials (presumably 
mainly nitrates) and, as reported by Wilson 
and Waring,“ these disappear after the ap- 
plication of solutions of sodium molybdate 
or ammonium molybdate. This intervenal 
"chlorosis may occur in all of the outer leaves 
and may sometimes persist when they are 
full sized. It has not been observed on any 
of the youngest leaves but these (on plants 
whose older leaves are showing the inter- 
veiniat chlorosis) may show a breakdown 
of the leaf edges. It is this edge burn of 
the youngest leaves which represents the fate 
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Announcing the New 

DAVID BROWN CROPMASTER 


‘‘The Tractor with a Pedigree” 



THE BEST TRACTOR IN ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


A big claim to make, but one justi- 
fied by the outstanding perfor- 
mance, low operating costs and all 
year round service of the New 
Improved David Brown. 

All the latest tractor develop- 
ments are embodied in the David 
Brown; it is not only precision- 
built, it is precision-designed by 
skilled engineers, aided by leading 
farmers and agricultural experts. 

Just glance at a few of these out- 
standing details : — Four cylinder 
engine 25-35 b.h.p. with all range 


governor operating from 600 to 
2000 r.p.m. ; new in-built hydraulic 
power lift; simplified hydraulic lift 
linkage which makes implement 
attachment and operation easier 
than ever; easier implement con- 
trol; easy starting ; improved dual 
seating; low fuel consumption 
with high drawbar performance 
given by new design reduction 
gears; four or six speed gear box 
giving from 1^ to 17^ m.p.h. And 
don’t forget — it’s designed to run 
on kerosene. 


Order Now for Early Delivery 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. PTY. LTD 

634-642 Harris Street, Sydney 
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In the Battle AgcUnet Insect Peats 

DEFEND YOUR GARDENS 

INCREASE PRODUCTION-REDUCE COSTS 
WITH MODERN INSECTICIDES 

USE 


MUSTEX 

D.D.T. Agric. Emulsion 

(Water Soluble) 

Price 36/6 per gallon 


MusteX 


MUSTEX 
D.D.T. Agric. Dust 

Price £4/6/- per cwt. 


Write for the MUSTEX INFORMATION FOLDER 

(Free on education) 

Manufacturers : 

ALAN MUSTON PTY. LTD. 

t short Stroot, Ctwttwood, N.S.W. Phon. t JA44S4 


CAULIFLOWERS 
with a Fine Reputation 


WHITE QUEEN (Rumsey’s 12 weeks) 


o !nce. 
10/6 

Jib. 

35/. 

1 lb. 

no/. 

RUMSEYSNOW (3-3* months) 

... 

10/6 

32/6 

100/- 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND (3 months) 

... 

10/6 

35/. 

110/. 

HAWKESBURY SOLID WHITE (3i-4 months) 


8 6 

28/6 

90/- 

NUGGET (4 months) 


8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

CLEMENTS FIVE MONTHS 


8/6 

28/6 

90/- 

PHENOMENAL MAINCROP (6 months) 


7/6 

25/- 

80/- 

LATE METROPOLE (7-8 months) 


8/6 

28/6 

90/. 

All Excellent Strains and Outstanding 

Varieties 

(foutit paid) 


SWEDE TURNIP 

Improved Purple Top (Special stock) 

9d. 

1/8 

S/2 


Seectf may be sent C.0.0. 
If coneen/eetfer/M 


RUMSEYS SEEDS PTY. LTD. 

331 Church Strciet, Parramatta 
r.O. Box 74 UWS43I 

Rumseys HONiSf 


aumieyt Hetum MeH 
Servltii 
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of the missing portions of a whiptail leaf, 
and the severity of the subsequent distor- 
tion of the mature leaf is related to the 
degree of this initial edge burn. 

The distorted whiptail leaves which de- 
velop from the young leaves showing edge 
bum, unlike the earlier affected mottled 
chlorotic leaves, are dark green in colour, 
arid chemical tests show that the interveinal 
tissue is not high in nitrates or other oxidis- 
ing materials. In some cases, the small 
leaves, as they form, continue to show edge 
burn and these develop into more whiptailed 
leaves- In other cases there may be a re- 
covery of mottled plants, with later growth 
showing no edge burn of the young leaves 
and subsequent whiptail. It has been ob- 
served that, after the small leaves have 
shown edge burn and have developed into 


in the Fairfield-St. John's Park-Wetherill 
Park section of the Sydney Metropolitan 
Area and at Kurrajong whiptail has not been 
observed in soils less acid than pH 5.5, in 
the Windsor- Richmond area, severe whip- 
tail has occurred in soils with a pH well 
above 6.0. 

Variety , — The experience of growers and 
observations by the writers and others have 
indicated that, as a general rule, early matur- 
ing varieties such as Snowball, Nugget and 
Hawkesbury Solid White are more liable 
to be affected with whiptail than later mat- 
uring varieties. It is mainly for this reason 
that many growers in the south-western 
section of the Sydney Metropolitan Area 
have confined their plantings almost entirely 
to the later maturing “Five-months" and 
“Six-months" types. 



full-sized “whiptailed" leaves, the inter- 
veinal yellowish-green colour tends to dis- 
appear from the outer leaves, so that by the 
time the curd commences to form there may 
be little evidence of the cholorosis of the 
outer leaves. 

Factors Affectmg Wh^tail. 

Soil Acidity , — In 1925 it was reported by 
Clayton* in the United States and later by 
Wessels" in the same country, Magee* in 
New South Wales and Stubbs” in Victoria, 
that whiptail was of more importance on 
acid soils and that liming would in most 
cases give satisfactory control. The writers 
have found fairly good correlation between 
the occurrence of whiptail and soil acidity, 
ibut it is of interest to note that, whereas 


Seed Origin . — Observations by one of us 
(E.J.W.) suggest that seed produced on 
whiptail-liable soil is more likely to pro- 
duce whiptail-affected plants than seed from 
plants grown on soils where whiptail does 
not occur. 

Fertilisers . — Heavy applications of nitro- 
genous fertilisers have been reported to in- 
duce a greater amount of whiptail. Grow- 
ers in the Windsor district who have whip- 
tail-liable soil appear to be unanimous in 
their opinion that more whiptail will occur 
where sulphate of ammonia is used than 
where blood and bone or animal manures 
are applied. No great amount of informa- 
tion is available concerning the effect of 
nitrate of soda in comparison with sulphate 
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of ammonia, though one observation by the 
writers indicated that the application of 
nitrate of soda to plants showing the inter- 
veinal chlorosis, which precedes whiptail, in- 
tensified the chlorosis and made more severe 
the whiptail symptoms which subsequently 
developed, in comparison with similar un- 
treated plants. 

Soil Aeration . — Many growers in the 
Windsor district are of the opinion, based 
on many years’ experience, that, if the soil 
between the plants is kept cultivated, whip- 
tail will not develop in the crop or will be 
less severe. There appears to be some 
justification for this belief. The writers 
have observed in several crops that whip- 
tail was more prevalent on the edge rows 
near paths or roadways, where the soil was 
more compacted. 

Experiments in New Zealand with Molybdenum. 

Credit for the first experiments connect- 
ing whiptail with a deficiency of molyb- 
denum goes to Davies* in New Zealand. 
Subsequently Mitchell* in the same country 
showed that the application of ammonium 
molybdate at rates of i lb., 5 lb. and 20 lb. 
per acre would control the disease. 

1947 Exporiment at Windsor. 

As a result of the New Zealand findings, 
it was decided to test the value of molyb- 
denum in controlling whiptail under Aus- 


tralian conditions, and an experiment was 
carried out in 1947 on the property of Mr. 
J. Smith, Cornwallis, Windsor. In this 
experiment, which has been reported else- 
where, “ one quarter of the thirty-two plots 
(each II yards by ii yards) were treated 
with sulphur at the rate of 500 lb. per acre 
for the purpose of making the soil more acid 
and inducing a greater amount of whiptail, 
one quarter of the plots received dolomite at 
the rate of i ton per acre and one quarter 
at the rate of 2 tons per acre. The remain- 
ing plots had neither sulphur nor dolomite 
applied to them. 

It was found in this experiment that 
where the soil was made more acid by 
applying sulphur prior to planting, sodium 
molybdate at the rate of i lb. per acre, dis- 
solved in water and watered on to the land 
before planting, prevented all except a trace 
of whiptail, whereas where ^ lb. per acre 
was applied, almost half the plants showed 
some whiptail. Almost every plant in the 
plots to which sulphur, but no sodium molyb- 
date, had been applied, was affected with 
whiptail, about half the plants being severely 
affected. No whiptail occurred in similar 
sulphured plots where sodium molybdate had 
been applied at the rate of 4 lb. per acre. 

Plants in non-sulphured plots showed only 
a trace of whiptail, whilst where the soil 
was made less acid by applying dolomite, no 
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Cauliflower Plant Show- 
ing Whiptail Diatortlon 
on Inner Leaves and 
Yellowing on Outer 
Leaves. 



whiptail occurred. The results confirmed 
the earlier work in New Zealand/* * indicat- 
ing that the use of molybdenum materials 
would control whiptail whilst they were also 
in agreement with the findings in the United 
States/* and this country/* “ that whiptail 
was more severe on acid soils and could 
usually be controlled by applying lime or 
dolomite to the soil. 

Methods and Materials used in the 1948 
Experiments. 

In the past season further experiments 
have been carried out in the Windsor- 
Richmond district and in the Canley Vale- 
Fairfield-St. John's Park section of the 
Sydney Metropolitan Area, using both 
sodium molybdate and ammonium molyb- 
date. Both C.P. and A.R. grades of am- 
monium . molybdate have been used, whilst 
the sodium molybdate used was either C.P. 
grade or a crude sodium molybdate. 

In the 1947 experiment the sodium 
molybdate was watered over the whole of 
the land prior to planting out, but, realising 
that in such a method of application much 
of the material would not be available to 
the plants, the writers have, in all the 1948 
experiments, applied the sodium molybdate 
or ammonium molybdate directly to the 
plants either in the seed-bed or after plant- 
ing out. In the case of applications to 
plants in the field the following methods 
nave been used : — 

(i) As a solution in water, applied to 
the surface of the soil at the base of each 
plant by means of — 


(a) A sheep drenching gun supplied 
from a knapsack tank carried on 
the back; 

(b) A small bottle or tablespoon, dip- 
ping the solution from a bucket or 
watering can ; 

or — 

(c) A watering can with the rose re- 
moved ; 

Or (2) Mixed with superphosphate and 
applied as a side-dressing to the soil at the 
base of the plant. 

Rates have ranged from ib. to 4 lb. per 
acre and, when applied as a solution, the 
amount of solution used has ranged from 
about one-third fluid ounce to 3 fluid ounces 
of the solution per plant. In the case of 
seed-bed applications, the solution was 
applied by a watering can two days to four 
weeks before transplanting. 

In several of the experiments carried out 
during the past year in which applications 
of sodium molybdate or ammonium molyb- 
date were made to plants directly in the 
field, whiptail developed in neither the 
treated nor untreated plants and most of the 
information has been obtained from the 
treatment of plants showing the interveinal 
chtorosis, which precedes whiptail, or of 
more severely affected plants. Thus, be- 
cause of the sporadic and patchy occur- 
rence of the disease, it has been found more 
advantageous, from an experimental point 
of view, to treat plants already diseased 
than to treat plants with the possibility that 
whiptail might occur in the untreated plants. 
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Effect of Soil Adiffty and Sodinm Moljbdate 
on WhiptaiL 

An experiment similar to that which was 
carried^out during 1947 on Mr. Smith’s pro- 
perty at Cornwallis, was conducted in 1948 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Rich- 
mond. Three levels of soil acidity were pro- 
vided by applying sulphur at the rate of 
500 lb. per acre, no sulphur or dolomite, and 
dolomite at the rate of 2 tons per acre. 
Five rates of sodium molybdate (o, i, 2 
and 4 lb. per acre) were used — ^the solution 
being applied to the ijlants in the field one 
^eek after transplanting. 

Out of a total of 2,304 plants, only sixty- ^ 
three plants showed any symptoms of whip- 
tail, and none of these sixty-three plants 
was severely affected, Forty-three of these 
plants were in the plots which had received 
sulphur and no molybdenum, nineteen In 
the plots which had received no sulphur, 
molybdenum or dolomite, and one in a plot 
which had received dolomite and lb. 
sodium molybdate per acre. Thus, of 576 
plants not treated with sodium molybdate, 
sixty-two plants were affected with whip- 
tail and of 1,728 plants treated with sodium 
molybdate only one developed whiptail. 

The effects of soil acidity on whiptail 
were less marked in this experiment than 
in the 1947 experiment. At the completion 
of the experiment the average pH reading 
of the sulphured plots was 5.2, that of the 
untreated soil 5.6, and that of the plots to 
which dolomite had been applied 6.7. 

Effect of Salphate of Ammonia and Sodium 
Molybdate on WbifitaiL 

In an experiment carried out during 
1948 on the property of Mr. J. Smith, Corn- 
wallis, Windsor, sodium molybdate was 
applied to six rows at the rates shown in 
Table I, two additional rows being left un- 
treated. Sulphate of ammonia was applied 
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to half the plants at the rate of l bag 
(160 lb.) per acre whilst the other half of 
the plants received this fertiliser at the rate 
of three bags per acre. 

Table L — Effect of Sodium Molybdate and 
Sulphate of Ammonia on the Develop- 
ment of Whiptail, 


Sulphate of ammonia, rate per acre. 


bodium 
molybdate, 
rate per acre 
in lb. 

3 bags. 

I bag. 

Plot I. 

Plot 2. 

1 

Plot X. 

Plot 2. 

0 

19 

U 

9 i 



24 

20 

23 

24 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


22 

24 

^5 

25 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 


23 

23 

M 

25 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


25 

2I 

^3 

"^4 


♦Numerator — Number cf whip tail-affected plants. 
Denominator — Total number of plants. 


It will be observed that, in this experi- 
ment, fifty-nine of ninety-one plants not 
treated with sodium molybdate developed 
whiptail, whilst none of 286 treated plants 
were affected. 

In the no-molybdenum plots, not only 
were the numbers of affected plants some- 
what greater, but whiptail symptoms also 
appeared much earlier and were more severe 
where the higher rate (three bags per acre) 
of sulphate of ammonia was used. 

In two similar experiments at Canley 
Vale where sulphate of ammonia and nitrate 
of soda were applied, no symptoms of whip- 
tail developed in either experiment. 

{To be concluded,) 


Business of ¥anmg—€ontinue4 from pe^e 624. 


(varying under different circumstances) if 
■wages costs were added to those costs quoted 
above. 

Doa’t Fofgst Tow Costs! 

- Here have be^ concerned only with 
tractor Therp are also, however, other 



costs associated with your tractor operations 
— ^your plough and harrow costs, your com- 
bine and header costs. These costs are often 
Ugh also— smnetimes very much higher than 
is ifeaerally realised. In making your calcu- 
lations don’t overlook them.— P. C. Dauck, 
Economics Research Officer. . | 
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A NEW BLOW-FIY DRESSING 

Containing 

mi GAMMA ISOMER of BENZENE HEXAGHLORIDE 

A highly potent Siomaeh and Centaot Potoon of Inoeeto 

PROVED UNDER PRACTICAL TESTS 
G.M.X. FREES STRIKE OF MAGGOTS 



USE G.M.X. 

1 Gallon of G.M.X. Emulsion makes 
6 Gallons of Working Mixture 

Packad in I Gal. Tina (6 to tha Cata), S Gal. Drum* and 40 Gal. Drums 


FuU Particulars from Your Local Distributor or 

WILCOX MOFFLIN LIMITED 

15 Phillip Street, Sydney 
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. . and now they’re using it for 

TRUCK BUDMES 



When Nuffield (Australia) Pty. Ltd. re- 
quired bodies for Morris Commercial 15-20 
ewL Panel Van^ they thought of Masonite 
and Australian Cmisolidated Industries. 
Residt is shown in the photographs above 
which show A.C.L operatives fixing Tem- 
pered Presdwood to ffie timber framework. 
Final operation will be spraying, when the 
satin-amooth surface of the toiigh Tem- 
pered I^esdwood will take a finish com- 
parable with steel sheet 
Here is another proven use for *“11ie 
Wonder Board of 1000 Uses.** 

MASONITI CORPORATION (AUSTRAUA) UMITRD 

Safes A fstviee PiilMm 

3«9 Pitt SW. SYDNEY. SttMt. MasOURNE 

S37 Qimw Sttset, IRtSIANi. SI ADELAIDE. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU FIELD DAY. 

Alany Farmers Meet at Foxgroimd. 

A VERT snccestful day and convention was held on 25di November by the 

IDawarra Divbion of the Agricnltnral Bnrean. The attendance exceeded 300 — farmers 
and their families from Menangle to Nowra, as well as local Junior Farmers. 

The day’s programme included lectures and demonstrations for men and women, 
stodc judging contests for adults and Junior Farmers, and also flower, cookery and 
needlewoik competitions. 



Mr. R. M. Watts, District Veterinary 
Officer, County of Cumberland, spoke on 
the problem of sterility in dairy cattle and 
exhibited many specimens to illustrate his 
remarks. 

Mr. T. W. Murphy, Bacteriologist of the 
Department, staged a demonstration of the 
pasteurisation of eggs, which interested a 
women’s session, and talks were also given 
by Miss Nancy Foskett, Extension Officer 
of the Department (on ‘‘Safety in the 
Hotiic”), and by an officer of Kiama 
Ainbulai»:e, 


The evening session, held in the Gerrin- 
gong Town Hall, was addressed by Mr. 
Milton Buttsworth, who described his 
experiences during a recent tour abroad as 
a member of the Rural Bank Progressive 
Farmer Team. Delegates were interested to 
hear at first hand of dairying conditions in 
America and Britain. 

Local arrangements for the field day were 
in the hands of the Broughton Village and 
Foxground branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, with Mr. Len Flint, Illawarra Divi- 
sion Advisory Councillor, as organiser. 
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Agricultiural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming shows; 
these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, box 56A, G«P.O., Sydney, not later 
than ^e 15th of the month previous to issue. Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Inverell March 11, 12 

Moruya March ii, 12 

Dimedoo March 14 

Mendooran March 16 

Bombala March 16, 17 

Armidale March 17, 18 19 , 

Crookwell March 17, 18 19 

Binnaway March 18 

Barraba March 18, 19 

Gloucester (Mrs. M. A. Newton) .. March 18, 19 

Gresford March 18, 19 

Parramatta March 18, 19 

Baradine March 22, 23 

Warialda March 22, 23 

Delegate March 23, 24 

Taralga March 24, 25 


Albion Park January, 14, 15 

Dapto January 21, 22 

Litngow February 4, S 

Liverpool February 5, 6 

Luddenham Februaiy ii, 12 

Pambula February 11, 12 

Paterson February ii, 12 

Dorrigo (H, S. Doust) February 16, 17 

Tenterfield February 17, 18, 19 

Gandelo February 18, 19 

Gunning FebruafV 18, 19 

Wyong (F. Akhurst) February, 18, 19 

Cobargo February 23, 24 

Newcastle (P. Legoe) February 23 to 20 

Rylstone February 25 

Guyra February 25, 26 

St. Ives February 25, 26 

Yass February 25, 26 

Coonabarabran (M. J. Hennessy) .. March i, 2 

Walcha March i, 2 

West Maitland (R. E. Holroyde) .. March 2-5 

Bega March 3» 4 5 

Glen Innes March 3, 4, 5 

Comboyne (W. R. Cooke) March 3, 4 

Penrith (A. Tornaros) March 4, 5 

Mudgee March 4, 5 

Queanbeyan March 4, 5 

Uralla March 4, 5 

Blayney (K. Gresser) March 8. 9 

Tumbarumba (Mrs. U. H. O’Shea) .. March 8, 9 

Gulgong (T. Amies) March 9 

Cooma March 9, 10 

Blacktown March ii, 12 

Braidwood March ii, 12 

Burro wa March ii, 12 

Cessnock March ii, 12 


Wauchope (L. Steel) March 24, 25 

A.C.T. March 25, 26 

Bingara March 25, 26 

Castle Hill March 25, 26 

Dungog March 25, 26 

Manilla March 25, 26 

Muswellbrook March 29, 30 

Tamworth March 29, 30 31 

Camden (G. V. Sidman) ,, March 31, April i, 2 

Goulbum March 31, April i, 2 

Quirindi April i, 2 

Sydney Royal April 9 to 19 

Gunnedah April 26, 27, 28 

Kempsey (C. H. Riggs) April 26, 27, 28 

Boggabri April 29. 30 

Horsley (J. A. Siggers) April 30 

Narrabri May S, 6 

Grafton (C. C. Pitt) May 5, 6, 7 

Hawkesbury District (Clarendon), 

(T. J. Cambridge) May 5, 6, 7 

Orange (N. J. Aird) May 5, 6, 7 


Approved Vegetable Seed — ^December. 1948. 


Conditions under which names and addresses of 
growers of seed of recommended varieties of 
vegetables will be listed, as hereunder, in the 
Agricultural Gasette were published in the 
November, 1946, issue. 

Further details of these conditions, together 
with application forms, are available to seed- 
growers from the Chief, Division of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 

Varl»ti«s l i ttodL 

Cauliflower — 

Phenomenal Five Months — ^E. A. Sharp, no 
Gordon^avenue, .Hamilton. 

Russian 2A— E. A, Sharp, no Gk>rdon-avenue, 
ttwailtoto. 

All Roun^— E. A. Sharp, ito Gordon- 

avenue, Hamillipn. 

k ' ' J.'-' ■>, , ' ■ : 


VwriatMs Listed— continued. 

Cauliflower — 

Hawkesbury Solid White — E. A. Sharp, no 
Go rdon-a venue, Hamilton. 

Hawkesbury Solid White — Ace Farm Supplies 
Pty. Ltd., Dee Why Parade, Dee Why. 

Shorts— E. A. Sharp, no Grordon-avenue, 
Hamilton. 

Shorts — H. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Ontoif— 

Hunter River Brown Globe— C. J. RoweliflF, 
Old Dubbo-road, Dubbo. 

Tofmto — 

* Pearson (Moscow) — H. P. Richards, **Sove- 
reignton,*' Tenterfiel<i 

^Bre^gJ Day— H. P. Riqllards, ^Sovereigtitoti,'’ 
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GROW EGGINS SURECROP SEEDS 

They Grow Goodwill and Good Crops 

Our seeds are carefully selected and grown from the best strains and under 
expert supervision. Where our Sec^ arc Sown— Our Name is Known. 

SEED MAIZE — Golden Superb, Hickory King, Early Learning. 

SACCAUNE^ JAP. MILLET, SUDAN ORASS. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS — Our New Seasons Seed of the following has fust arrived from 
growers and as there was a short harvest of most varieties order your requirements early * 
before stocks are cleared. 

Beet, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, celery, cucumber, tomato, squash, 
pumpkin, radish, marrow, etc. 

FLOWER 5 ££D 5 ~For the cut flower grower we have a full of flower seeds together 
with novelties imported from England and your enquiries are solicited. 

Send your order to 

E. J. EGGINS FOSTER & SONS PTY. LTD. 

The Quality Seedsmen — Successors to Foster & Sons — Est. x88o 

194 Sussex Street, Sydney 

Box 3, King Street P.O. Phone : MA 2623, MA 5769 


LEARN WOOLCLASSING 

AND BE INDEPENDENT! 

Taught Rapidly by Mail 

VVithout previous knowledge you can become highly qualified. 

Non-growers have entered the industry and achieved high-pay jobs within two years. 

Growers have claimed hundreds of pounds profit in the first season, solely through our help. 
For growers we provide special immediate assistance in the preparation of the clip. 

Studmasters have acclaimed the course an inestimable advantage, and Universities and Technical 
Institutes in two hemispheres have asked our collaboration. 

Instruction includes hundreds of staples of wool grown nation-wide, on your own table for study 
and exclusive handling, each staple described by the growers for, breeding and season, and by 
our experts for quality, etc. 

The course is world famous. Howards have students throughout the British Empire, as well as 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Air Mail or Wire for pardculan TO-DAY, and mention this Gazette and date 

HOWARD CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Darling Buildings, 28-30 Franklin Street 
Adelaide, Soutk Australia 
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Fruitgrowers ill 

COOPER’S 

= SPERSULs 

DISPERSIBLE SULPHUR 

The Safer Sulphur Spray 

Cooper’s SPERSUL Is a sulphur powder which is readily dispersible In water and is the 
first really dispersible sulphur powder to be offered and should not be confused with 
the ordinary "wettable” sulphurs which have a relatively large particle size. 

The sulphur in Cooper’s SPERSUL Is in an extremely fine state of division and can 
rightly be claimed to be colloidal, as more than 90% of the particles are less than 2'5 
microns. It also has obvious advantages over the so-called colloidal sulphur pastes, being: 
(d) Much easier and less objectionable to handle. 

(b) More readily packed and stored. 

(c) Easier to measure and less wasteful than 

the usual colloidal Sulphur pastes. 

Cooper’s SPERSUL Is used for the prevention and control of various fungous diseases 
attacking Fruit Trees, Vines, Vegetables, and Flowers for which sulphur Is normally 

recommended, such as : 

BLACK SPOT and POWDERY MILDEW of Pome Fruits, 

BROWN ROT of Stone Fruits, POWDERY MILDEW of 
Vines, LEAF MOULD of Tomatoes, POWDERY MILDEWS 
and RUSTS of Vegetables and Flowers. 

Cooper’s SPERSUL may be used In combination with Lime Sulphur, Lead 
Arsenate, Nicotine, D. 0. T., etc., but when using with Nicotine 
additional spreader should be used. 

(Available in 56-lb. drums and 7-lb bags from all Fruitgrowers’ Associations, etc) 
Prices, Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 

pilOD Cooper I Nepbews (AosMio) Ply. liiDited 

^ Coopor House, 9 O’CoMnoll Street, Sydney 

A DEPENDABLE PLANT PROTECTION PRODUCT 
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STERILIZATION OF SEED-BED SOIL. 

MANY diieaiei of vegetable and flower crops are toil borne. Infection may start in the 
seed4>ed following the nse of soil contaminated with a pathogenic organism, and seedlings 
may be set out in the field carrying the disease to new areas of soil, resulting in an 
ankahhy and unprofitable crop. Even when seedlings are to be pnt out into a soO which 
is already contaminated with a pathogenic fnngns or bacterinm, they have a mnch better 
chance of fighting the disease and producing a worth-while crop if they are healthy 
when they are transplanted. It is therefore most desirable that the seed-bed should be 
free from harmful disease-producing bacteria or fungi. 

Clean soil for seed-beds is often obtained disease. Moreover it is not always possible 
by using virgin soil, e,g,, from bushland or to get such virgin soil easily, 
from a pasture paddock which has not 

grown cultivated crops, or even from a cul- If the soil is known to be contaminated, 
tivated paddock that has not grown a crop or if any doubts are entertained regarding 

of the particular vegetable or flower which its freedom from disease-causing organisms, 

is to be planted. This procedure, however, some method of soil sterilization should be 

is not a complete guarantee of freedom from adopted. Where seedlings are raised in 
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boxes or frames it is desirable to clean and 
treat these as well as the soil, particularly 
if th^r have been used before. The method 
to be used will depend on the materials and 
^uipment at hand, available labour, and size 
and location of seed-beds. 

After the soil has been sterilized, it is of 
inqiortance not to permit it to become recon- 
taminated by the careless use of tools which 
imi^t carry infection from non-treated 
areas, or by transference of soil on boots of 
iforkmen, etc. 

Not only are fungi, bacteria and nema- 
todes killed by sterilization, but insects, 
insect, eggs, slugs, snails, etc., are con- 


trolled and weeds are almost completdy 
eliminated. 

Soil may be sterilized either by heat or 
by chemical means; but in either case the 
cost is comparatively high and it is not ec^ 
nomic to treat large areas. However, it 
does pay to sterilize seed-beds and thus help 
to assure that plants are free from soil- 
borne disease when they are transplanted. ‘ 
It is also highly desirable, and profitable, to 
sterilize rather larger areas where high- 
priced luxury crops, such as glasudiouse 
tomatoes, are grown in the same soil year 
after year. 

Methods of soil treatment are described 
in Plant Diseases Leaflet 103, “Sterilization 
of Seed-bed Soil." 


LEAF MOULD IN aASSHOUSE TOMATIXS. 


UAF menld or miMew is one of tike most 
serions dfaeases with whieh the grower of glass- 
hone toaatoii has to contend. The chief 
danwgt nccnis on the foliage, bnt fowm and 
young tender etenu auy occanonally be 

The disease appears as small, drcular, 
powdery patches on the undersurface of the 
leaves; these patches enlarge rapidly, the 
colour changing to pale-buff and, finally, to 
light-brown. The spores of the fungus are 
produced on these areas in very great num- 
oers and are responsible for the colour 
developed on the mature spots. The spores 
are very small and light and easily dislodged 
and are readily spread throughout the house 
Iqr air currents. The u^ier surface of the 
leaf over the affected area becomes yellow, 
and as the disease progresses the affected 
areas die. Flowers which become infected 
fail to set fruit. 

The intensity of the disease varies with 
the seasons — warm temperature and high 
humidity being most conducive to a severe 
attack. 

The disease is of little or no importance in 
outdoor crops in most areas throughout this 
State, but heavy and damaging infections 
often occur following cloudy and humid 
autumn weather when field crops are ^wn 
in the vicinity of glasshouses in the Warrie- 
wooi^Mona Vale district. 

CoMirel. __ 

Tmlmres of the ftmgus are aUe to live 
’froaf'lpife season to the next smd thus, at 


least some infection is unavoidable in com- 
mercial glasshouses. However, the degree 
of initial infection of each new crop is 
directly proportional to the number of spares 
carried over and any practice which will 
reduce the number of such spores is of 
benefit. 

Bum Plant Remains . — Burning is easily 
the most certain method for the destruction 
of spores, and all plant remains, together 
with tying materials, should be dried out and 
burned immediately cropping ceases at the 
end of the season. 

Fumigate the Houses . — Fumigation of 
the house destroys spores which have lodged 
in various portions of the buildup and 
would otherwise serve as a source of infec- 
tion for the following season’s crop. Such 
fumigation should be carried out after, not 
^fore, the burning of the dried-out plants. 

One of the simplest and cheapest methods 
of fumigation is by burning sulphur. Usual 
recommendations are : — i lb. sulphur to each 
1,000 cubic feet, but in practice, it has been 
found best to use only 4 lb. to a standard 
house (8,280 cubic feet) when metal rafters, 
which are attacked by sulphur fumes, are 
present. The house should be sealed as well 
as possible, and the sulphur S{)aced through- 
out the house in shiulow tins in lb. 
quantities. If the sulphur is damped with 
methylated spirits it will ignite readily and 
continue to burn satisfactorily. 

Fswtilorion.-— Leaf mould develcpment is 
encouraged by high temperatures and high 
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Tonnftto Leaves Affected with Leaf Mildew. 


humidity. The rate of spread of the disease 
can be greatly restricted if careful and con- 
stant attention is given to ventilation during 
the growth of the crop. 

Spraying , — Experiments have shown that 
Shirlan applied every 14 days is the only 
material which will give satisfactory control 
without adversely influencing the growth of 
the plant. Shirlan A.G. (a proprietary form 
of the chemical salicylanilide) has been 
successfully used for many years at the 
rate of i pint to 40 gallons of water. How- 


ever, from observations made this year it 
would appear that 50 per cent, water dis- 
pensible Shirlan will prove to be equally 
effective. Other commercial forms of sali- 
cylanilide, if available, would possibly also 
be useful in controlling the disease. 

The spraying programme should begin a 
few weeks after planting out and before 
any mould has developed on the leaves. 
Application of spray must be very thor^^ugh 
and particular care must be taken to cover 
the undersurfaces of the leaves. 


Locust Information Sennke. 


For effective control of any locust outbreak, it is 
most important to know beforehand when it is 
likely to occur, ‘and to have detailed information 
of the areas most liable to heavy infestation during 
the initial stages of an outbreak. If such infor- 
mation is available, control measures can be set in 
motion without delay and so prevent wider occur- 
rences of the locusts during the second and third 
generations. 

For tliis purpose the Department maintains a 
special Locust Information Service operating on a 
wide^read basis* Stock Inspectors throughout 
thie Central Division of New South Wales are 


provided with printed report forms which include 
maps of their Pastures Protection Board district 
on which they can indicate by simple code symbols, 
the presence of egg buds, hopper swarms or 
flying swarms as the case may be. 

With this service, valuable information is being 
obtained to enable effective measures for contrm 
of this pest to be put in hand before outbreaks 
become severe, without this information, it 
would be impossible to estimate where and when 
supplies of material are necessary to enable con- 
trol of the locust to be attempted by landholders. — 
T. McCarthy, Chief Entomologist. 


F«gg ns 
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Hawketbnry Agiiadtiira! CoSege. 

Sekolarskipt ATailabla lor Cempotition in 1949. 


A REMINDER it giroii bj Ibo Depaitmont of 
Acrioulturo that tho tcbolmbip proridod by tbo 
Royal Agricultural Society of Now South Walot» 
and tbo A. K. Trotbowan and^ W. S. Pondor 
Memorial Scbolartbipt^ tonablo in tbo Agricul- 
ture Diploma Courto at tbo Hawkotbury Agri- 
cultural College, Richmond, will bo open for 
competition in ionuary, 1949. 

Candidates will require to have passed in at 
least seven subjects of the syllabus prescribed for 
the Intermediate Certificate Examination. The 
^ard of the Scholarships will be determined 
mainly on the aggregate marks obtained in seven 
subjects passed at that examination, the “extern- 
ally examined” subjects of which shall include: — 

(a) English. 

(b) Mathematics I or Mathematics II or 
General Mathematics, 

Consideration may also be given to a candidate’s 
additional educational qualifications; to his apti- 
tude, fitness, physical strength and other quali- 
fications necessary to become successful in agri- 
cultural work, and to any other relevant circum- 
stance. 

The Scholarships will be open for competition 
amongst candidates who are not less than sixteen 
nor more than nineteen years of age on the 3rd 
February, 1949, and who are natural-bom or 
naturalised subjects of the King. Candidates or 
their parents must have had six months’ con- 
tinuous residence in this State immediately prior 
to 3rd February, 1949. 

The Royal Agricultural Society’s Scholarship 
and the A. K. Trethowan Memorial Scholarship 
cover the fees and deposit prescribed for the 
course together with text-books and other legiti- 
mate College expenses up to an amount of £70 per 


annum in each case. The W. S. Pender Memorial 
Scholarship is of a value of £20 per annum. Any 
charges or expenses in excess of the amount of 
each Scholarship must be met by the scholar. 

The duration of the Scholarships is three years 
in the case of holders entering the first year of 
the Diploma in Agriculture Course and two years 
for those entering 'the second year. 

T^e A. K. Trethowan Memorial Scholarship is 
available for competition only among lads whose 
parents or guardians are and have been for two 
years prior to the date of the award- 

fa) financial members of the Farmers and 
Settlers’ Association of N.S.W,, or 

(b) subscribers to The Land] 

(r) actively engaged in primary production. 

In the case of the W. S. Pender Memorial 
Scholarship, preference in selection will be given 
in the following order: — 

(1) A son of a beekeeper. 

(2) A Junior Farmer pursuing a beekeeping 
project. 

(3) An applicant exhibiting interest in bee- 
keeping. 

Applications from persons desirous of compet- 
ing for these Scholarships must reach the under- 
named not later than 5tn January, 1949: — 

RA*S. Scholarship: The Secreta^, Royal 
Agricultural Society of N.S.W., 33 
Macquarie-place, Sydney. 

A. K, Trethowan Scholarship: The Managing 
Editor, The Land Newspaper, 57 Regent- 
street, Sydney. 

W, S, Pender Memorial Scholarship: The 
Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural Col- 
lege, fochmond, N.S.W. 


Potato Growing Controb Revert to the State. 


Commonwealth control over the production and 
marketing of potatoes, in respect of 1947*4$ crops 
produced under contract, ceased at 30th November. 

Future production and distribution of potatoes, 
including the new season’s crop, will be a fune- 
tion of the Potato Marketing Boar^. recently con- 
stituted under the Marketing of Primary Products 
Act. / 

It will be necessary for all growers to register 
with that Board at 263 Castlereagh-street, Sydney; 
growers will be obliged to notify, the Board of me 
area planted and the period ot plan^ting. Forms 
in that connection may be obtained from country 
receiving agentSi 

Gcpwers planting in excess of ap acre of pots^^ 
toes are to take out a. licence under 

i the IPoTfcStb Gi^rs licensing Act, JSroweri 


should apply to the Department of Agriculture. 
Box 36A, G.P.O., Sydney, for licences, and a fee 
of 108. is payable each year if more than one acre 
of potatoes be grown. 

The Marketing Board’s objective is so to regu- 
late deliveries as to ensure a stabilised price to 
growers. The Marketing of Primary Products 
Act empowers the Board to constitute seasonal 
pools, and the Board has decided to set up months 
pools to fulfil its obligation in that connection. 
Growers will be ^id for thdr products by the 
distribution committees as was the case whilst 
Commonwealth control existed* 

Generally spring, there will be little altera^ 
lb marketing procedure* Growers will need 
to oeuver potatoes under instructions derived Irmn 
re<^i^ agents appointed by the dlstrt^iUlo^ 
"'Oomnutt^S. 
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Bright Times for 
the Festive Season 

We offer you our Greetings for Christmas and New Year 

We extend our Best Wishes and Hopes that 1949 will 
provide 365 days of bounteous fortune, radiant health and 

abundant happiness 

Winchcombe Carson Ltd. 

Winchcombe House, Bridge Street, Sydney 

Newcastle, Harden, Orange, Forbes, Coonomble, Bourke, Annidale 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ROYAL EASTER SHOW 


9th to 19th April, 1949 — FINAL CLOSING DATE 

OF ENTRIES 


WHEAT 

BUTTER. CHEESE. HAMS. BACON, and LARD 

WINES, BRANDY. AUSTRALIAN WHISKY. RUM. GIN. LIQUEURS 

and CIDER 

FAT LAMB CARCASSES 

HOME and HANDCRAFTS 


Wednesday. 5th January 
Friday, 7th January 

Monday. 1 0th January 
Tuesday, 1st February 
Wednesday, 16th February 


HORSES (including Trotting Events) and SPECIAL RING 

ATTRACTIONS 

CATTLE (Including “Glencor Whisky’* Cattle Paraders’ Prizes), 

GOATS, PIGS 

JUDGING and CATTLE ATTENDANTS’ COMPETITIONS 

DOGS, CATS. POULTRY, PIGEONS, CANARIES. CAGE BIRDS, 
PHEASANTS. WOODCHOPPING and SAWING CONTESTS 

AGRICULTURE (Including Nuts and Apiculture) 

HORTICULTURE 


Saturday, 19th February 

Monday list February 
Friday, 25th February 

Saturday, 26th February 
Monday. 28th February 
Friday, 8th April 


The above-mentioned dates are FINAL 


Schedules may be obtained from the undersigned. State R.A.S,, or local Agricultural Society 
MEMBERSHIP — Apply for particulars G. C. SOMERVILLE, Secretary 
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'Twice the Cover 

. . . Half the Movement 



with 
the new 
Dual Action 

DOUBLE 

NOZZLE 


<<BUCKNER” SPRAYS 


Because the “Buckner” Spray gives a 50 ft. cover as against the conven- 
tional 24 feet only half the number of shifts are required to cover an 
equal area. Ideal for all types of spray irrigation, “Buckner” Double 
Nozzled Sprays have been designed to give long unfailing service under 
all conditions. The thrust is so perfectly balanced that it will not cause 
tall pipes to sway. The driving mechanism is smooth In operation, turns 
the sprinkler steadily and slowly and requires no adjustment once it is 
set. Fluctuating pressures do not affect the speed of the sprinkler rotation. 


Sole Agents for NS.W. 

Danger. Gedye & Malloch Ltd. 

House. 10-14 Young Street, Circular Quay, Sydney 

BBANCHES AT : 18 Bs^llis St.. South Wacga; 79 Kom Sc, Usnwre; 

' md 43 Haiittr St. W«Bts Wlckhim, N«wciid«o 
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BERSEEM CLOVER 


A Valuable Winter and Spring Fodder Crop 

For die Hunter River District. 

♦ 

(t. T. Dawson, H.D.A., District Agronomist. 

IN recent years phenomenal retaht have been obtained by dairy farmers who have 
planted areas of Berseem or Egyptian clover for the provision of wmter and spring 
fodder in the Hunter River district Berseem clover has been most aptly termed ^Vinter 
Income’’ because it makes prolific growth during the colder months of die year. 

Some dairy farmers on the Lower Hnnter flats have sown diis clover in March, 
obtained fonr good cuts of nntritioas greenstuff during winter and spring, and then 
harvested a good crop of hay in November. Although Berseem clover ody lasts one 
season it is comparatively shallow rooted, and grows in shallow soil situations where 


lucerne will not thrive. 

So3s. 

Berseem does best on the heavier loams, 
although it will grow quite well on lighter 
soils. The crop is better suited to old culti- 
vation areas, rather than to country that has 
been newly broken up. Berseem should do 
well on river flats in the Upper Hunter area 
under irrigation. 

SoU Preparation. 

If possible it is advisable to precede the 
sowing with at least a short fallow period, 
during which the soil should be well culti- 
vated to eradicate all weeds, and prepare a 
fine, well consolidated seed-bed. 

Sowing. 

To get the best from a crop of Berseem 
it should be sown at the end of February or 
early in March. If the crop is sown after 
mid-March less fodder will be obtained 
during the growing period. 

From 12 lb. to 15 lb. seed per acre is 
broadcast and then lightly harrowed in. On 
friable loams that are not likely to set hard 
after rain, this operation may be followed 
with advantage by a light rolling. In soils 
deficient in phosphate it is advisable to apply 
cwt. superphosphate per acre at sowing 
time. 

Pepper Bros, at Raymond Terrace, who 
grow this crop each year, generally sow 
bushel per acre of Fulghum oats with the 
Berseem. Fulghum is a good oat variety 
for this purpose because its grows upright 
with the dover. The oats provides good 


feed in conjunction with the Berseem for the 
first two grazings, but subsequently the 
clover takes possession. 

Good Feed for Milking Cows. 

Berseem clover in its green state, or in the 
form of hay, is splendid fodder for milking 



A Dtntt Crop of B«rsetm Clover in Full F'ower on fleti 
Raymond Bros. Property at Raymond Torrace. 
e The area was harvested for seed. 


637 
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COWS and other stock. It is advisable to feed 
green Berseem after milking, to avoid any 
taint in the milk, although it imparts no more 
taint than does green lucerne. Poultry 
farmers are high in their praise of Berseem 
as a source of nutritious green feed for their 
flocks, at a time when lucerne growth is 
negligible. 

Vaht in Rotation. 

Experiments in this district have clearly 
demonstrated that river and other loams 
cropped for several years with maize, sor- 
ghum, oats and other non-leguminous plants 
become very deficient in nitrogen. As Ber- 
seem clover develops a large amount of 
nitrogen- bacteria nodules on its root system, 
it leaves behind, in the soil, much valuable 
nitrogen for the use of succeeding crops. 


mature seed, which was harvested at the end 
of November and early in December, 3 cwt. 
good quality seed being obtained per acre. 

Feeding Beneem. 

Some dairy farmers cut the green Ber- 
seem, chaff and feed to cows in conjunction 
with maize or sorghum silage. This con- 
stitutes a splendidly balanced ration, as 
Berseem is rich in protein. Stock may be 
grazed on Berseem after it has become 
firmly rooted in the ground and has attained 
a good height. 

A word of warning is necessary regarding 
the danger of stock ‘‘blowing” on Berseem, 
especially in the spring. After grazing or 
cutting the crop it is inadvisable to put the 
stock in the paddock when the plants are 



StriMm Clovtr it 

Photographed in Sep- 
tember after three hard 
winter grazings. 


and hence is ideal to grow in rotation with 
summer crops such as. maize, sorghum, 
broom millet, potatoes, Japanese millet, etc., 
to assist in restoring and maintaining soil 
fertility. 

Growth undo* Advmo Gmditioiis. 

Berseem clover will stand up to wet soil 
ccmditions reniarkably well. I have seen 
Berseem paddocks under water in wet 
seasons for periods up to four days without 
damaging the stand in any way. 

On the other hand I have observed Ber- 
seem planted in March after a good summer 
fallow, germinate and ihake vigorous growth 
under extreme^ dry autumn, winter and 
s{^h^ conditions. The ctop I have in mind 
pirovSed f^r good grazings, i.e., in J'une, 
July, ^rly October; After the 

^pctohefi;’||ra5i(B^'_ . 0 je ’.atea, w-as' i^jved' .to ' 


making their fresh green shoot, as the 
animals will then “blow” very easily. The 
material should not be fed off until it is 
more mature, when the danger of bloat is 
negligible. 

Harvestiiag for Hay. 

The crop is ready to cut for hay when 
fresh shoots are coming away from the 
bases of the plants — as with lucerne. After 
cuttirg with a mower, the crop, if not too 
thick, is raked into windrows within two 
days. 

Sometimes in the spring hay crcms are 
so dense that it is impossible to rake the 
material into windrows. It is then forked 
into heaps and kept turned until quite dry. 
If on the ^een side when , carted in. 
material m^dds very readily and is Hk^yi^V 
;pcwdef"'U]^: v.,' ..’-' 
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"Power Lilt” Culti?ator Drills 


M cCORMICK-DEERING Power-Lift Culti- This new method of drive disiMonses entirely 
vator Drills are built for tractor opera- with the need for changing sprockets and 
tion* You’ll appreciate the many improved chains, and eliminates the necessity of carry- 
features which assure clean, even cultivation ing a range of change sprockets on the 
and remarkably accurate sowing of the machine. Other features include a quick-act- 
various types- of grain and fertilizers. The ing positive power lift; conveniently placed 
variable-speed, enclosed gear boxes provide an controls; self-adjusting feed tubes; roller 
entirely new system of drive for the seed and bearings in self-aligning axle boxes. Check 
fe^liser, m a k ing it possible to obtain an these, and the features illustrated above, with 
unusually wide range of sowing quantities, your local International Harvester dealer. 

See Year Neoiest Intemationiil Harvester Dealer 
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SY J 


The spfaif that spreads 
farfher staifs on hn^en! 


CONTROLS 

Codling Moth 

Green & Black 
Peach Aphids 

Oriental Peach 
Moth 

Bronze Orange 
Bug 

Dicky Rice Weevil 

Fullers Rose 
Weevil 

and many others 


a The newest formula of DDT. Does not 
deteriorate. Does not easily wash off or blow 
off. 

• Mixes readily in hard or soft water — and it 
combines with sulphurs, nicotine, white oils, 
bordeaux mixture, etc. 

e New Economy ! . . . One gal. R U L E N E 
makes 250 gals, of ready>to-use Spray ! 


POSITIVE PEST DESTRUGTIOil 

AT SEW low COST 

HULEfiE 

EASY TO MIX— EASY TO USE 



ALL If our Crop to Market/ 


PREVENT PRE-HARVEST DROP OF APPLES k PEARS WITH 

TYMORE 


Th« n«w practice! application of plant hormor.es ! A spraying with TYMORE about two weeks before harvetting 
increases cejlu a- activity— -strengthens at point of attachment of fruit pedicel. Ho ds the cro^^ oi the tree, 
TYMORE mixes Instantly in hard or soft water. Contaln$>ff)cler.t wetting and spreading agents. Will not retard 
normal ripening, 6 oz. bottle makes \00 gals, spray. 



Ordtr Now from Your Usual Suppllm 


OF TMttlMNS LTD. CHaneiU. 


SYDNEV 
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FRUITGROWING, 

SUMMER TRAINING OF STONE FRUIT TREES 
On the Morrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

EFFECT ON WINTER PRUNING. 

{Concluded from page 594*) 


J. R. Davison, Fruit Inspector. j 

ON the Marrambidgee Irrigatioii Area diffienlty b commonly experienced in developing 
stone fmit trees of desirable shape and at the same time bringing them quickly into 
production* Hard cutting at winter pruning delays maturity, causes unwanted growth 
and« aided by the wind, uneven development Less severe winter pruning, on the other 
hand, produces narrow trees with few limbs* 

By a system of summer training most of these undesirable features can be 
avoided* In November issue Mr* Davison described the summer topping of peach 
trees; thb concluding instalment deals with the summer treatment of apricots and 


prunes. 

Trevatt Apricot. 

The apricot does not lend itself to summer 
topping to the same extent as does the peach. 
The growth habit is different, and far more 
fruit buds develop on leading shoots than 
is the case with peach; generally it will be 
found that the upper third to half of leading 
shoots and strong laterals, and all light 
laterals developed after late November, will 
furnish almost exclusively with fruit buds. 
Such leaders left uncut or pruned anywhere 
within the area of fruit buds (Fig. 15) will 
bend under the weight of fruit set, and be- 
come useless as framework for the tree. 
Provided that the spread is satisfactory, the 
winter cut should be made at the leaf bud 
nearest the lower end of the area of fruit 
buds (A and Ai in Fig. 15). 

Unfortunately, like most vigorously- 
growing trees, the apricot tends to run up 
tall and willowy. Summer treatment 
should be attempted to harness the energy 
of the tree and to prevent wind damage. 
The branching habit developed in November 
results in a solid body of leafage which is 
easily blown over or right off by the pre- 
vailing winds from the west. Summer top- 
ping removes much of this growth before 
it has a chance to develop. 

Two main toppings and an intermediate 
lighter treatment are all that are required 


to achieve very good results in. tree shape, 
and length of leader to be left at the winter 
pruning. 

Fbit Stage of Treatment* 

Some time in November the leading shoot, 
and any other strong shoot for that matter, 
pauses in its rapid, single direction of 



Fif. 15.— Type of Apricot Shoot Developed efter Winter 
Pruninf end No Toppirf. 

X.— Area of leaf buds (wood buds), a.— Area of Aruit buds. 
3, — Possible area of a few leaf buds. A or A i.— 'Probable 
location of winter pruning cut. 
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growth, and throws quite a cluster of short 
lateral shoots near its tip (see Fig. i 6 ). 
Then the leading shoot carries on, and the 
laterals settle down as fruit-bearing wood. 



Ftf. 16. — Toppinf of Apricot Shoot —First $t*fo. 

Growths are cut as marked. 

When these lateral shoots are from 4 to 
5 inches long, one, or niaybe two, suitably 
placed is left untipped and the rest, including 
the original leading tip, are nipped back. 
Any strong horizontal growths are similarly 
dealt with. 

An intermediate treatment which may be 
dispensed with if it clashes with harvesting 
of mature fruits, is simply a topping of all 
growths not required in the framework of 
the tree. 

Stcood Stage. 

This treatment takes place at a stage of 
growth similar to the first. There will 
again be the cluster of short laterals near 
the tip (see Fig. 17). The best placed 
shoot is left intact, and the others nipped 
back. By this time many inside growths 
will have developed rather strongly. These 
are cut hard enough to reduce them well 
below the tips of the leaders, and any other 
wood growths are nipped back to stop them 
extending too strongly^ 

The same vigorous growth as followed 
the November treatment cannot be expected, 
for most buds developed after this time are 
fruit buds. However it is often possible 
to gain 6 or more inches at winter pruning 
because the lower buds are leaf buds. 

Fig. 15 represents the types of growth 
gimerallY^^^ri on an apricot tree that has 
not during the sumttier. Note 

leale^^d ^ inside shoots which 
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have to be cut hard at the winter pruning, 
and their stored energy lost. The approxi- 
mate areas of fruit and leaf buds are indi- 
cated in this sketch. 

Summer topping in two stages was 
applied to the trees shown in Figs. i8 to 22. 
Fig. 18 depicts a two-year-old tree before 
pruning in winter 1946, and Fig. 19, the 
same tree after pruning. The outward 
sweep gained through topping is noticeable 
about the level of the top of the pruning 
saw. Fig. 20 shows the same tree at a later 
date — December, 1947. This is near the 
stage at which the second topping takes 
place. Fig. 21 shows the same tree before 
pruning in 1948, and Fig. 22, after pruning. 
The marked sweep into the wind (right- 
hand side) can be readily seen in the photo- 
graph; this development is due entirely to 
summer topping. 

Fig. 23 shows a tree in the same block, 
which shows somewhat better shape and 
development than that shown in Figs. 18 to 
22. It will be noted that the winter pruning 
cut on the leaders is made at the highest 
suitably placed leaf bud, and that the fruit- 
ing wood on the current season's growth 
has all been removed. 



Fif. l7.-~Stcand Seat* Topf^ing of Apricot Shoot. 
Crrowths oi« cut at inariied. 

A.— Probable locatioii of winter pruning out. 


PiwBea. 

The growth habit : of prunes is superi; 
suhilar-to that of ^ricots in that bOfh 
produce light fruiting huhhdsi w fr^ 


APPROXIMAT£LV 4 PCET 



' Fig. l8.«>Two-y6ar>old Apricot Tr«e which Summer 
Topping WM applied in Two Stages. 

Before winter pruning, 1946, 

wood that is two years or older. There the 
similarity ends, for the prune shoot, 
although it may carry a few fruit buds at 
its base, is furnished with leaf buds for the 
rest of its length. The buds on the stronger 
growths are entirely leaf buds. Any shoot 
that is nipped back, whatever its strength, 
makes little further strong growth in that 
season as a general rule. Because of this, 
tipping will seldom cause lower buds to 
develop into shoots strong enough to work 
on as framework. 





Wf* 20^— Trtt In OdCtmbtr 1 947. 
About tbn tiflOb of gcoopd stage tui i Ing. 


Fig. 19.— The SsmejfTree Winter Pruned. 

Note the outwaid sweep of the leaders. 

When cut fairly hard after the first 
season's growth, a limb will throw two or 
three strong upright shoots fTom the top 
buds. The inside growths will force the 
outside ones out at a wider angle, provided 
they are allowed to develop some length. 
It is enough to top once or twice during 
the season, but only those shoots which are 
obviously of no use as framework should 
be nipped back, and not before they have 
attained a length of 15 to 18 inches. The 
leaders should be left intact. 



Fig. 21.— Tha Smma Trea Bafora Winter Pruning in >948. 


a 
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Fif 22 — >Aft«r ch« If 48 Wtnt«r Pruninf 

The marked sweep mto the wind (right hand side) clearly 
shown, IS due entireh to summer topping 


Sometimes where growth is extremely 
vigorous, such as is the case with reworked 
trees, topping similar to that described for 
apricot can give good results, and produce 
excellent outward growth. However these 
are exceptional circumstances which do not 
apply to normally worked trees. 

Quite frequently in the first season after 
planting, one shoot or sometimes two, will 
dominate the tree, leaving a weak but desir- 
ably placed shoot well behind Where top- 
ping is not done, the cutting necessary to 
level off the top of the tree in the winter 
will be very severe This can be avoided 
if the tree is judiciously topped, the dom- 
inant growths being nipped back when from 
15 to i8 inches long It will then be found 
that the diverted sap will energize the weak 
shoot, and by winter it will be as strong 
as the others. 

This nipping back is best done in late 
November or early December, but it really 
depends on the growth made. Unessential 
growths both inside and outside can be 
nipped back also at the same time. It is 
not wise to top the inside shoots too early 
or two strongly, as they will not then serve 
the purpose for which they are retained — 
to force the leaders out at a wider at^Ie. 


Sammary. 

1 Although peaches can be well shaped 
by pruning to the unstopped lateral, much 
tree energy can be lost through allowing 
strong unwanted growths to remain until 
the next winter pruning. This energy can 
be diverted by judicious summer treatment 
in such a way that little but excess fruiting 
wood remains for removal in the winter 
pruning 

2 Although fortnightly treatment may be 
required to produce optimum results, ex- 
cellent development can be achieved by sum- 
mer tipping four times at monthly intervals 
or even a lesser number at longer intervals 
during the growing season. 

3 The different habit of growth of 
apricots does not allow the same liberties to 
be taken with peach trees, but two or three 
judiciously spaced treatments can greatly 
improve apncot trees, and minimise the 
necessity for hard cutting in the winter. 



Pif. 22.--A W»n»«h«p«d Tr«« from tho Stmo Block 
M Pigs. 18 to 22. 


4. Prunes cannot be shaped in the same 
way as either peach or apricot trees. Treat- 
ment is confined to topping once or twice 
to control inside growths, and to dieck 
dominant growrfiis in order to allow weaker 
jj^owths to make up. 


SAVE FOR SECORirr-BUt BONDS 

-Mi 
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ATTENTION— 

All Lucerne Growers! 


INTRODUCING THE 

A.S.L. “WYDESPRED*' SPRAY 

Three Afore* In One— ‘Saves Labour Costa 

The revolutionary feature of the A.S.L WYDESPRED medium pressure 
spray is the faa that its use permits of 24 hojr irrigation, with only two 
spray line movements per day. It is designed for either dS' or 54' 
spacing a ong the spray tine and 72' moves along the main line. This 
spray is made in two size:, one for 30 points and one for 45 points of 
rain per hour, and as oily 30 ib. pressure is required it can be used 
w.th standard Irrigation piping. The A.S.L WYDESPRED spray is 
fitted with exclus.ve feature: which ensure a long and useful life. 


for Full farticularst write to. 



The AS.L Wydespred 


ALFRED SNASHALL PTY. LTD. 


500 KENT STREET SYDNEY 


PHONE M2896 


The Dolomite With More Magnesium 

“IBIS” DOLOMITE 


21% LIME (C.O) 
42% CaCO, 


18% MAGNESIUM (Mgo) 
36% MgCO, 


The Most Efficient SoH Corrective 

Neutralising Value 78 


BETTER 

CROPS 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


IBIS DOLOMITE containing LIME and 36% MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE gives BETTER RESULTS than ORDINARY LIMES 
or DOLOMITES with LESS MAGNESIUM. 

WHATEVER YOU CROW the soil must be in GOOD CON- 
DITION. Being FINELY pulverised “IBIS” DOLOMITE acts 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY. 


Apply for Information and Price to your nearest Agent or 

METROPOLITAN LIME & CEMENT C 

Commerce House, I2S Adelaide Street, BRISBANE. 
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REDUCE LOSSES 

OF SHEEP . . . FROM BLOWFLY 

By Jetting with Buzacott 

SPRETTER FLUID 

And using Buzacott 

BLOWFLY DRESSING 

SPRETTER FLUID 

* A Sodium Arsenite mixture non> 
clogging and non-abrasive. 

* Excellent wetting and penetrating 
qualities. 

* Dilution I gal. to 70 gals, water. Price: 17/0 per I gal. tin; 

£3/2/* 4 gal. drum. 


OF FRUIT . . . FROM PRE-HARVEST DROP 

By Spraying with CLINGSPRAY 

* CLINGSPRAY . . . the original 
preparation used for the pre- 
vention of Pre-harvest drop. 

* CLINGSPRAY gives the fruit 
better clinging qualities, they 
hang longer, colour well and 
ripen more evenly. 

* One 4 oz. bottle of CLING- 
SPRAY makes 100 gals, of 
spray at a cost of 10/-. 


BUZACOTT- WOLSELEY PTY. LTD. 

Phone H A ^11 7<^l I MarIcft Streetj Sydney 
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HORMONE SPRAYS FOR APPLE CROP REGULAnON. 


Some Preliminary Experimente. 


{Concluded from page 526.) 

♦ 

F. T. Bowman, Ph.D,, Special Fruit Officer (Research); E. C. Whittaker, Fruit Officer; 
P. B. Mackenzie, Fruit Inspector; and R B. Thomas, Fruit Inspector.f 

Part 2. — Prior Research on Apple Thhming. 

THE triab with for fmit thimiiiig described in Pert 1 of this article in October 

issoe, owe thehr orifin to earlier research on hand thinning and detailed obsenrations > 
on the blossominf and setting process. This work established ezperimenbdljr that 
dunning prior to the natnral drops^ and tiberefore called pre-drop thhming ' appeared 
to be most langfible means of regulating cropping. As the thinning effected by 
hormone sprays is a predrop thinning, the interest in these sprays b not only diat they 
may be an inexpenshre sabstitnte for ordinary hand dihining, bnt that they nmy prove 
to be die means of bringing abont a good measnre of crop regulation in the indnstry. 

The research background r^erred to b described in thb portion of the article. 


THINNING EXPERIMENTS. 

Experiments were carried out in the 
period 1938-42 at Orange, Oakdale and 
Batlow into the time at which thinning must 
be done to promote blossom bud formation 
and the degree of thinning that is required. 
For the purpose of establishing experimental 
results, the thinning’ was done by hand, at 
intervals up to eighty days from full bloom 
as regards the first objective, and by remov- 
ing all the flowers or young fraits as the 
case may have been from varying propor- 
tions of the spurs in respect of the second 
proposition. The proportions, which were 
obtained by counting during the thinning 
operation, were one out of two spurs, two 
out of three, three out of four, and four 
out of five and five out of six spurs. 

A single tree was devoted to each treat- 
ment and the treatments were extended to 
eleven blocks, over a period of three years ; 
a total of 106 trees was brought under these 
thinning trials, exclusive of checks. The 
observed blossoming responses were checked 
by counts in many instances, and, in fact, 
in the first season were based entirely on 

♦ These tests are in early stages and any recom. 
mendations are iot experimental purposes only. 

t In investigations into crop regulations over a 
period of years, the following officers actively co- 
miemted: Messrs. J. D, Brj^en, J. A. Holbeche, 
£ C X^evitt, S. A; Thbmeli and J. B. McGrath. 


counts of the spurs and fruit or blossom 
trusses occurring on each tree. 

The varieties Delicious and McIntosh in 
the alternate cropping condition were used 
with the express purpose of breaking the 
biennial habit. The trees were mature, well 
clothed in spurs and showing a 90 per cent, 
or more blossom in the on-year when the 
thinning was done.f 

The results may be summarised as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Blossoming Promolod. 

Blossoming was promoted in the following 
season. The order of the blossom increases 
was classified as — 

(a) light (ranging up to 20 per cent.) in 
the case of trees the comparative check trees 
of which were completely ‘‘off.” (Blocks i, 
2, 3, 4, 8 and 10 in Table i.) 

(&) medium (ranging higher than 
“light”) in the case of trees with comparable 
check trees in the “light” year. (Blocks 5, 
6, 7, 9 and ii in Table i.) This improved 
blossoming was sufficient in amount to give 
medium crops. 

Space does not permit presentation of the 
complete detailed results, but the blossom 
produced in the year following all thinning 
treatments, is given in Table i. 

t The term per cent, blossom denotes the per- 
centage of all shoots in spring that carried 
blossom. 


Pae^mat: 
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Table i . — Blossom Produced in the Year Follozving Thinning. 


Block 

No. 

Variety. 

/ 

Year. 

No. 

Trees. 

Previous 

Treatipsent. 

No. of Trees showing the following Per cent. Blossom. 

0 

—10 

— 20 

—30 

—40 

— ^50 

I —60 

—70 

—80 

—90 

1 — 100 

X 

Delicious 

1939 

14 

Thinned 

8 

5 

X 












2 

Checks .. 

2 




... 







2 



14 

Thinned 

3 

XI 













2 

Checks ... 

2 


... 

... 








3 



14 

Thinned 

2 

10 

X 

z 











4 

Checks ... 

4 








... 



4 

•> ••• 


Z 2 

Thinned 

7 

5 

— 












3 

Checks ... 

3 











5 

McIntosh 

X940 

14 

Thinned 




3 

I 

2 

X 


4 


3 




2 

Checks ,. 




X 


X 






6 

It 


6 

Thinned 


z 


X 

z 

z 



2 






3 

Checks .. 

z 

X 


X 








7 ^ 

It 


5 

Thinned 


2 


I 



X 



I 





4 

Checks ... 


2 


2 


... 






8 

II 

194X 

8 

Thinned 

2 

4 

X 


z 










4 

Checks ... 

4 

... 





... 





9 

Delicious 

II 

6 

Thinned 



' ... 



z 

X 


3 

X 





4 

Checks ... 

... 

2 




1 

z 





10 

II 

II 

7 

Thinned 


4 




3 









9 

Checks ... 

9 



... 








JX 

*»• 

II 

6 

Thinned 


... 







2 

4 





7 

Checks ... 

i 

— 

X 

5 


X 







2. EffectiTe Period. 

The most effective period for thinning for 
the promotion of blossdm buds is at or 
shortly after blossoming ; thinning these 
varieties later than five weeks after blossom- 
ing held only a slight tendency to promote 
blossom buds to a greater extent than checks. 

This is shown in the records assembled 
in Table 2. 

Table 2 . — Effect of Time of Thinning on 
Blossom Formation, 


Treatment.* 

Blocks. 

S 

6 

7 

fit 

ThtenedFB ... 

8o:xoo 

... 




FC ... 

60: zoo 





FD ... 

75 

80 

90 

3 


20B ... 



... 



20C ... 

40 



zo 


20D ... 

8o:zoo 

30:80 

'io 

40 

It 

33C ... 

30 


... 

xo 

It 

33? ... 

75 

30:40 

35 

X5 

*1 

45c ... 

25:30 

... 




45P ... 

30:50 

xo 

5:x’o 



60B ... 




0 


60C ... 


... 


0 

Cbwka 

60D ... 

30:30 

1 

o,zo,3o 

zo,30 

oi 


* Time of is shown by F (Full Bloom) or the figure 

(so, 33, etc., da3^ after full bloom) ; degree of tUnniug by the 
subs^uent letter, as follows 

A — I out of 2 ; B — 2 out of 3 j C — 3 out of 4 ; D — ^ out 
of 3 • E— 3 out of 6 spurs defruited. 
i Extremely dry season depressed blossom bud fonnation. 

Even complete defruiting after this period 
did not result in blossom bud formation in 
these varieties when in the complete “on- 
and-c^” condition. As the fruit which con- 
stituted' the second drop was repeatedly 
obaerved iWihave become loose to the towm 


at thirty-five days, this effective period for 
blossom bud formation embraced the pre- 
drop period. 

3. Degree of Thinning Effected. 

The proportions of spurs defruited 
represented the rendering of 50, 67, 75, 80 
and 83 per cent, respectively of the spurs 
fruitless. Within the effective period, only 
the high rates of thinning (above 75 per 
cent.) were reasonably productive of 
blossom. In fact, the 50 per cent, and 67 
per cent, thinnings were practically discon- 
tinued after the first year. 

However, the fruits on the remaining 
spurs did not always thin out to singles, and 
it was found, on complete counts made on 
all trees used in the first year, that, especi- 
ally in Blocks i, 2 and 3, thinning had 
reduced the fruiting to an average of one 
fruit to four to six spurs, whereas unthinned 
trees fruited at the rate of one fruit to two 
to three spurs. Expressed on the other 
basis, viz., the average number of fruits 
per 100 spurs, all trees in Blocks i, 2, 3 
and 4 showed the range given in Table 3. 
Table 3 . — Average Number of Fruits at 
Hart^est per lOO Spurs per Tree. 



Block!. 

Blooki. 

Blocks. 

Block 4. 

Thktaed 

x8 to 27 

x6 to 33 

xy to 3S 

IS to 02 

CbecRs 

35 to 53 

4fi to 89 

49 to 30 

x8 to 38 


The thinnings, as high as they ^emed at 
the time when they were done, th^s reduced 
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For Ample humu*, moisture conservation, aeration and vital soil 
health, fit a Howard Rotary Hoe One operation in (rass-thistles feet 
high—corn stalks — sugar cane trash — makes a transformation 
which has to be seen to be believed. The Hoe 
gives a 4 ft. 6 in. width of cut. 

Compfete details are avoll~ 
able from your local Howard 
Rotary Hoe Dealer or direct 
from the NS.W. Distributors. 



YORK MOTORS PTY. LTD. 

(Ine. tn Yk.) 

HOWARD ROTARY HOE DIVISION 
36*40 Parramatta Road, Camperdown, Sydney 
Box 33S2, G.P.O. Phone LA 5061 



HEPTUMi 


D.DJ. DISPERSIBLE 
POWDER 


fm affmUn cMitral tf itocMwiis 
ui eitms pests. 


Aefiv* ingradlMt 40% p.p.1. O.O.T. 
Coflfalm «p«e!«) tpr««(l«r and tfiefcar 


SPRAT CALENDAlUleceiBber 


rjTnits- 

RED SCALE. Spray with Nfptunp Whitt Spraying Oil. 
Takt orawltr aotlvlty ai a guldt. 

Bronzy Citrut Bug. Spray with Naptuna D.D.T. Dliparilbla 
Powtfar. 


DECtP,UQII& 

LEAF HOPPER (CANARY FLY, JA8S1D). 

Naptuna D.O.T. Ditparilbla Powdar. 

CODLINQ MOTH. Apply oovar tpray of Naptuna Arwnata 


Spray with 


of Load and Naptuna Whita Spraying Oil, or at an altar* 
D.O.T. Ditpartibla Powdar. 


nativa, tpray with Naptuna D.l 
BLACK ^OT. Uia Naptuna Lima Sulphur Solution In 
oomblnation with ona of your Codling Moth oovar aprayt; 
at a tpraadar, tubitituta Naptuna Lima Cataln Spraadar 
In plaoa of Naptuna Whita Spraying Oil. 

RUTHEROLEN BUG., Spray with Naptuna D.O.T. 


Oiapartibla Powdar. 


Ordar Naptmii Sprays 
f ran yabr 

iaaal mPXm ftOINT 


RED SPIDER AND MITES. Spray with Naptuna Whita 
Spraying OIL 

OftPER NOW1 

NEPTUNE WHITE SPRAYING OIL. 
arsenate OF LCiU>. 

D.D.T. OttiVMSiitE fOWOCR. 
flRMSTEM iMi,4wrMrt dr„)^ 
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the number of fruits at harvest to only 
about half those on the check trees. Im- 
provements in size may build up the yield 
to 75 per cent, of the check trees. This is 
shown, for instance, in Blocks lo and ii 
in Table 4. If thinning is heavier (or the 
setting ability low) it tends simply to re- 
verse the years of the heavy crop, as seen 
in Block 9 in Table 4. 

It is concluded that thinning to affect 
blossom bud formation should be of an 
order which will give about 50-60 per cent, 
of the numbers, and 75 per cent, of the 
yield in boxes of the heavy or *‘on-year’' 
crop. 

4. Growth Improved. 

Early and drastic thinning, by removing 
the drain of excessive fruiting during the 
period when the majority of shoots {vis., 
spurs) are capable of growth and their 
leaves of expansion, promoted improved 


spur growth and leaf development, which 
seems to be a requisite to blossom bud for- 
mation in trees which have blossomed ex- 
cessively. This growth aspect is discussed 
in some detail elsewhere.* 

I 

5. Yield Indicatioiit. 

Having obtained, in earlier work, some 
indication of the type of thinning which 
would be effective, this was repeated in 
Blocks 9, 10' and ii when yields were also 
taken. The work was not arranged so as 
to obtain a proper analysis of yfeld, but the 
results, given in Table 4, afford some indtei- 
cation of the measure of crop regulation to 
be expected. They show that pre-drUJp 
thinning brought about a good degree of 
regular cropping compared with checks, the 
yields in the two-year period from regulated 
cropping approximating very closely those 
from biennial cropping. Comments on each 
block follow. 


Table 4 . — Regulation of Cropping by Pre-drop Thinning {Delicious Apple). 


Treatment. 

Season 1940 41. 

Season 1941-42. 

Average 
Yield per 
Tree m 
Biennium. 

Fruits per xoo 
Fruiting Spurs at 
Harvest.* 

Yield 

(loose c/s.). 

Average. 

Per cent. 
Blossom. 

Yield 

(loose c/s.). 

Average. 



Block t 

h 





Thinned 35 B 


10 


75 

7 k 



, 25 C 


8 


75 

13 



„ 25 I> 


6 


60 

xo 



» 35 B 


4 h 


50 

25 



.. 35 C 


7 


75 

12 



.. ii D 


5 

6-7 

90 

8* 

II-O 

177 

Check I 


15 


50 

2 



„ 2 


25 


60 

2 



u 3 


15 


xo 




M 4 


XI 

140 

5 

21I 

5*5 

29*5 



Bl ck 10. 





Thinned 30 C 

301 ; 

8 


10 

3 



„ D ... 

J 95 ! 

5 


5 

3 l 



20 E 

153 

H 


10 

3 l 



„ 34 (Heavy) 

133 1 

8 


50 

6 



II 34 II 

124 1 

11 

7-7 

20 

5 i 

4*3 

12*0 

Check X 

1 

2 ^ 


0 

20 apples 


... 

„ a ’ 

1 

23 


0 

8 I. 

... 


.♦ 3 

137 1 

12 


0 

56 „ 

... 


II 4 

124 I 


Xl *3 

0 

27 1, 

i 02 

ix -4 


Bloch IX. 


Thinned ax D 

... 

122 

7k 


90 

4 


... 

„ 31 E 


133 



90 

3 


... 

„ tx (Heavy) ... 

I. 34 5 

II 34 C ... 


243 

8 

n 

6-9 

90 

75 

75 

3 

2k 

3-2 

XO-0 

Check I 


X20 

iij 



50 

3 



„ 3 ... ... ... 


108 

IX< 



30 

n 



» 3 ••• ••• 


... 

8 



30 

... 


II 4 ••• *** 


233 

i 



30 

X 



5 •*< ••• 

'll O'... ... 

* •« 

... 

' 

9-8 

25 

2i 


xx«8 


... 

IX 


30 

3 

2*0 


tKoil,— ThiA column ihowi, in Block xo, that the early eUmination of competition between fruits by eaily thinning enabled 
much truR to develop in pain (aox, 195 and 1S3 fruits per xoo miiting spurs), whereas thinning a little later allowed longer competition 
between end many spurs then only developed singles (xas and xs4 Mts per xoo fruiting spurs). 

!|!lM i»tt^%lim,ufece similar to the checks, in which the xesults were brought about entirely by natural sheddings. The compaxi* 
ton «iso ehows Umt hand thinning must anticipate the natural sheddings if blossom buds are to be formed. 
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Comments . — Block 9 proved to be in tiie 
“heavy-and-light” condition and thinning 
halved the yield in the heavy year and 
doubled it in the light year, thus giving equal 
)rields over bienniuin. 

Block 10 proved to be in the “on-and-off” 
condition. Thinning evened up the cropping 
by reducing cr<^ in the “on” year and yidd- 
ing a fair crop in the “off” year, thus giving 
equal yields over the biennium. Note the 
h%h yields from the low percentage of 
blossom fai the second year. This grower 
gr^ manures and fertilizes heavily. 

Block II proved to be in the “heavy-and- 
lifht” condition, and thinning reduced the 
crop in the heavy year and produced two 
to three times the blossom in the second 
year, from which the yield was only 50 per 
cent higher than checks. With a better 
setting a greater difference could have been 
obtained; probably lack of moisture was 
responsible. 

6. mi FndL 

The degree of thinning effected in these 
trials had the definite intention of reducing 
the number of fruits to the point where they 
would not be the complete drain on the tree 
which is made by “on-year” crops, thus 
enabling the tree to make better growth and 
to form blossom buds. In general, the 
effect on the fruit was beneficial, although 
it was apparent that picking maturity wotdd 
require watching in such crops. The sepa- 
rate effects may be enumerated as follows : — 

(a) Size was improved. The fruit of 
each tree in Blocks 1,-2 and 3 was weighed. 
Owing to the tree individuality that shows 
up in a dry autumn, as regards size, the 
effect on size is best shown by the range of 
mean weight (lb.) per fruit on all trees 
which is shown in Table 5. 


Tadle 5 . — Range Between Trees in Mean 
Weight {lb.) per fruit. . 



Checks. 

Thinned Tre^. 

Block X .J 

0*l60 to *300 

•X 77 to -370 

Block 2 

0«l60 to *200 

*X74 to *260 

Block 3 

0*270 to *300 

•280 to *370 


(fi) Size was nK>re uniformly, large. 

{cj Improved size was c^taioed earlier 

a.1— .• 
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(d) Not only size, but internal maturity 
was obtained earlier. This was exemplifiM 
in instances where the entire crc^ was har*- 
vested in one picking from thinned trees 
before the first picking was made on check 
trees. This aspect would require dose 
attention if apples were to be stored. 

(e) Maturity was more uniform. As 
just previously stated, the thinned crop was 
mature at one picking, whereas ‘‘on-year'* 
crops are often picked over, waiting for 
size and colour, 

(/) Thinned trees showed improv^ 
colour earlier, and colour is important in 
both varieties used. 

SsppfeinaBtiiig dbe Effects of TUiusiiigA 

The experiments were carried out in dry 
seasons. For example, the rainfall registra- 
tions at Orange, compared with an average 
annual rainfall of 37 inches were as fol- 
low:— 1938 — 24 inches; 1939 — 35 inches; 
1940 — 21 inches; and 1941 — ^26 inches. 
Lack of moisture can interfere with blossom 
bud formation and with setting, as pointed 
out in Tables 2 and 4 respectively. 

Thus, from the point of view of the un- 
certain effect of the climatic factor on the 
result, as well as the heavy labour require- 
ments, pre-drop thinning by hand was be- 
yond the bounds of any wide scale applica- 
tion. 

However, the tendency of pre-drop thin- 
ning to promote blossom bud formation was 
established experimentally and opened up 
possibilities in other directions, viz.: — 

(a) Heightening the tendency by some 
other cultural means. Pruning of trees 
according to variety habits, heavy spur 
pruning prior to the “on-year," maintaining 
a good standard of soil fertility and supple- 
mentary watering are probably the main 
means of assisting thinning to regulate 
cropping. 

(b) Supplementing the tendency by 
special pruning. In Winter Cole pear a 
method of using spurred laterals to over- 
come alternate cropping * is now widely 
practised, and trials were laid down at 
Orange in 1944 to ascertain if a similar 
method might apply to Delicious apple; Trees 
on wlitc^^^ M have been devek^)ed are 
now appreciably more y^orous, 1^ far 
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the spurs on laterals have not been made to 
blossom out of step with the spur system and 
so have not broken the alternate habit. 

On the other hand, maintaining a good 
proportkm of laterals in young trees should 
delay the onset of irregular cropping. 

(c) Setting the “light” crop is also im- 
portant. Light blossom is regarded by some 
growers as an uneconomical proportion, and 
such light bloom is removed in order to have 
the tree completely fruitless and thus save 
spraying. In a case where this has been 
practised the trees have become very firmly 
fixed in the completely biennial habit. For 
the purpose of regulating cropping, how- 
ever, it is most advisable to provide condi- 
tions which will set this crop as well as 
possible in order to ease the next “on-year.” 
The results in Block lo (Table 4) show that 
a light blossom can set to produce an un- 
expected yield, whereas in another block 
in the same year (Block ii) a much 
heavier blossom failed to set well. Cul- 
tural practices that secure ample moisture 
and nitrogen to the tree will undoubtedly 
assist in setting the light-year crop. 

Exceu Blofson a Useful Guide. 

It is well known that a “balance” between 
leaf and blossom buds is necessary for 
regularity of cropping — this balance being 
achieved when about two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the buds that break in the spring 
are blossom buds and the remainder leaf 
buds. 

Trees in their “on-year” are characterised 
always by a large excess of blossom. It is 
usually found that 80 to 90 odd per cent, of 
breaking buds are flower buds. That such 
blossoming is excessive has been demon- 
strated by these thinning trials in which 
removal of 75 to 80 per cent, of such “on- 
year” blossom still permits of good crop- 
ping. 

Excessive blossoming may, in fact, be 
taken as a useful guide that some irregu- 
larity of cropping is pending; It may be 
the prelude to one or more unduly heavy 
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crops, after which irregular cropping will 
supervene, and it seems to be the reason for 
noted regular croppers such as Jonathan, 
Granny Smith and Rome Beauty drifting 
into complete “on-and-ofF” bearing. 

The importance of recognizing excessive 
blossoming lies in the fact that it is the 
tangible point of approach to the problem. 
If it is allowed to pass unchecked the trees 
may alternate in crop, and two years must 
then intervene before action can next be 
taken. Hormone sprays seem to be a use- 
ful means of checking the condition, -aand 
controlling the blossom in this way may be 
a good means of delaying the onset of alflr- 
nate cropping. 

Smnmary. 

1. Hand-thinning trials with Delicious 
and McIntosh apples established that an 
early and drastic kind of thinning, called 
pre-drop thinning to distinguish it from 
ordinary thinning, was necessary to break 
the biennial cropping habit. 

2. Fruit thinning has been effected by 
hormone sprays on a large experimental 
scale on some important varieties at negli- 
gible cost. 

3. The thinning by hormone sprays being 
of a pre-drop nature also offers the possi^ 
bility of bringing about a considerable degree 
of crop regulation in these varieties. 
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New Citms Resevd Uboratiwy at Gosf<Hrd. 

A CITRUS research laboratory has been set «p at Gosford to iarestigate tibo proUems 
of prodnction and storage of coastal dims fniRs. The laboratory was officially opened 
by Hdiu F. X Finnan, Minister for Labour and Indnsfoy and Social Wdfare, 

on 2Stb October, and is a co-operatnre yentnre of the N.S.W* Department dF Agricnltiire, 
the Council for Sdentilic and Industrial Research and tike Gosford Bulk Loading 
Co*operatiTe Society. 


The Scxriety has agreed to lease portion 
of its new packing house for the purpose 
and the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture and the C.S.I.R. have entered 
intd-an agreement to carry out investiga- 
tions on a co-operative basis and to bear 
the cost of establishing and equipping the 
laboratory. 

The annual costs of running the labora- 
tory have been arranged as follows: — The 
Department of Agriculture to appoint to the 
Division of IIorticultut*e, a Fruit Research 
Officer and a Fruit Officer who will be 
stationed at Gosford. C.S.I.R. to be respon- 
sible for all other costs, such as power, 
water, steam, equipment and maintenance 
and the purchase of fruit. 

Some years ago the C.S.I.R. and the 
Department set up a co-operative fruit pro- 
cessing and storage room and laboratory at 
the Abattoirs, Homebush, and jointly fin- 
anced and staffed the investigations carried 
out there. This work, under the direction 
of Dr. J. R, Vickery, Chief, Division of 
Food Preservation, C.S.I.R., was supervised 
by a committee of representatives of 
C.S.I.R., Department of Agriculture and 
the University of Sydney, Mr. C. G. 
Savage, Chief, Division of Horticulture, 
being the Chairman. It is proposed that 
the same commitee will supervise the in- 
vestigations at Gosford. 


Propowd Investigatiiiiit. 

Among the investigations which it is 
intended to undertake at Gosford are the 
following ; — 

1. Handling and Processing Treatments 
Designed to Reduce, or Eliminate, Attacks 
by Mould , — These will include washing, 
fungicidal and waxing treatments, use of 
special wraps, and storage disorders other 
than those caused by fungi. 

2. Handling Factors . — Methods of hand- 
ling in the orchard, from the orchard to 
packing house, in the packing house, and 
design of washing, waxing and grading 
machines to reduce damage to the fruit. 

3. Prevention of Transit Disorders , — 
Methods of packing, road and rail trans- 
port, stacking and ventilation of cases. 

4. Orchard Factors, — Relationship be- 
tween general cultural operations and 
orchard hygiene to the storage life of fruit. 

5. Treatment of Fruit for Removal of 
Scale, 

6. Investigations reluting to the Curing 
and Storage of Winter Lemon Crop, 

Arrangements are in hand to imdertake 
small-scale research work in connection 
with this season's Valencia crop. Until it 
is possible to obtain the proposed staff, the 
research work will be undertaken by officers 
of the C.S.I.R. and the Department 
stationed at the Homebush laboratory. Cool 
storage facilities are available at Homebush 
for storing fruit under different conditions 
at various temperatures. 


Tke Tropcal Frdt RMcareh Statidii. 


Tbe Ciovemment had approved of financial 
arrangements for the erection of a tropical fruit 
research station on the North Coast, and the 
BanamMMnvers* Federation had made a generous 
o|f«r thet^ ^ ^ proiect 

% 


Making this statement in the Legislative 
^sembty, Hon. K H. Graham, M.LA. iOnister 
for Agncultttre, said: “OfSem of my DeparWMnt 
have made a lurvep from MurwjSomtMdi to Lk* 
morentr find a aamiUe the. Aa soon as a itte 
caa.be fonnd we will praceed to haye'^ rhieaich 
station set tg) as soon as peasflde.” 
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MODERN TECHNIQUE IN THE CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 



Tbef^ Crawl 
Before Thej^ Walk! 


The knack in controlling Red Scale is to choose the 
tight moment for the December spraying. The 
**right moment” will be when the greatest numbers 
are in the vulnerable, crawler stage. 

Spray then, with Shell Whitespray and your spraying 
will be a success. But if you spray a little too soon 
or too late, the most efPective control of Red Scale 
will not be obtained. In order to be able to foretell 
when the greatest number of crawlers will be on the 
move, it is essential to start observing the scale 
weeks beforehand. Now is not too soon to start 
keeping close watch. 

SHELL 

SPRA¥1MG llECORlIElVDATIOjV 

SHELL SPRAYING OILS FOR ALL FRUITS AND ALL SEASONS 

TH€ SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED (Incorporated In Great Britain) 




(dichloro— diphenyie — trichlorethane) 

NO VCRH OUST (2% D.O.T.) 

CABBAGE DUST <2% D.D.T. with GAMMEXANE) 

TOMATO DUST No. 2 (2% D.D.T.. 40% Sulphur. 8% Coppor OxyChlorldo) 
WELLSPRAY D.D.T. EMULSION (25% D.D.T.) Dilution I to 250 

VEGETABLE DUSTS 

A FULL RANGE OP STANDARD VEGETABLE DUSTS 
SPECIAL MIXTURES MADE TO ORDER 

ETC. 

OXICOP 
BLUESTONE 
BLACK LEAP 40 
SHIRLAN A.a 
POTATO DIP 
TARTAR EMETIC 

SPRAYING AND DUSTING MACHINES 

REGA kNAPSACK SPRAYS (Load Coatod) if 18s. lid. Not. 

REGA KNAPSACK DUSTERS £8 lls.lld.Not. 

REGA FLAMETHROWERS £10 14s. 8d. Not 

I H.P. 4<rcla COOPER PETROL ENGINES £28 17s. 6d. NaL 
REGA ROTARY DUSTERS £8 13s. Id. Not. 

SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE FOR ALL MACHINES— REPAIRS EXECUTED 


SPRAYING MATERIALS, 

•ARSENATE OF LEAD 
COSAN (Colloidal Sulphur) 

ALBAROL (White Oil) 

HARBAS (Rad OH) 

HAROLA (Lima Sulphur) 

PARIS GREEN 


COUNTRY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


SPRAYM ASTER Portable 
Power Spray 

• A r«Rl OAR man ** powar ipray, operated by 
I li«p. Cooper Petrol Engine» driving single 
action pump at maximum pressure of ISO lb 
with one spray line. 

w Can be wheeled easily from place to place. 
Spray niaterial is drawn by suction hose from 
conveniently placed barrels. 

• Hose code may be turned off without stopping 
engine and spray material will return to barrd 
through release valve and short length of hosa 

• Pitted with easily adjusted pressure gauge, and 
one set spray rod, noxxle and hose cock. 

o Spray hose NOT supplied with outfit, but is 
available in all sixes at extra costu 



Price £66 I7s.6d. Net 

Larger and mounted models 
also avaitaide 


THEO. OHLSSON 

37 LACKEY STREET, SYDNSY 
PH9NBt N 3448 TELEGRAME.^4M^IIAY. iYOMiY 
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Ototes conlributcd by fte Entomological branch. 


RED MITE {Bryobia praetiosd) . 

THE mile known to orcharditls at red mite, is a common pest of pome and stone fmit 
trees, inclnding apples, pears, aimondt, pinms, prunes, apricots and peaches. Delidens 
apples appear to be particniarly snsc^t&k lO'.attack. 

In addition to attacking fmit trees, diese mites feed on clovers, lucerne, grasses 
and other plants. They are also known by the popular names of brown mite, aJmond 
mite and clover mite. 


The winter is usually passed in the egg 
stage but the adults may also over-winter 
under stones. The over-wintering eggs, 
which are laid in the autumn, are spherical, 
red in colour and are deposited in a compact 
layer which forms a regular reddish covering 
over the bark. The favoured places for egg 
deposition are the junction of two limbs, the 
fruit and leaf scars and the fruit spurs. 
When the young mites hatch, the white egg- 
shells, together with cast skins of the mites, 
may remain on the bark for a considerable 
time, the egg-masses then having a whitish 
appearance. 

At times the eggs may be laid singly, and 
in some districts many eggs may be laid on 
the ground and in any rubbish lying about 
the base of the trees. 

The eggs hatch in the spring, just before 
the buds open, and the young active, six- 
legged mites are bright red in colour. After 
the first moult an additional pair of legs is 
developed and the colour of the mites 
changes to brownish. 

The adult mites, which measure about 
•one-thirtieth of an inch in length, vary 
greatly in colour. Some may be reddish- 
orown, others grey or greenish-grey, and 
their legs may be orange or amber-coloured. 
They have four pairs of legs, the front pair 
t>ein|^ much longer than the others. This 
-species does not spin a web. 

The mites feed on the growing leaves and 
hlossoms, usually congregating during the 
day on the young twigs and migrating to the 
leaves at n^t. 

0 


Where the eggs are laid in the soil, or 
amongst rubbish beneath the trees, the mites 
will feed on clovers, etc., until the plants 
have reached maturity and commenced to 
die out. They then migrate to the trees, and, 
in the Irrigation Area, this usually occurs 
during late October or early November. 

These mites, at times, may migrate in con- 
siderable numbers from various plants, and 
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iovade the lower rooms or basements of 
buildings in the vicinity. 

CONTROL 
Wbdtr TnataMab 

Winter treatment is important where the 
dqwsition of ^Egs is heavy, in order to 
destroy them before they hatch. 

Spray with a dormant or semi-dormant oil 
at a dilution of i gallon of oil to 20 gallons 
of water, or with lime-sulphur solution 
diluted to full winter strength, in accordance 



Egft of th« Rod filto Dopoiitod on Twifi of Plum Trtn. 


with the 2 per cent, column of the Dilution 
Table given in Spray Leaflet No. 3 (Lime- 
sulphur), which may be obtained from the 
Department. The approximate dilution will 
be I in 10 for a good grade commercial lime- 
sulphur solution, and i in 7 for a good home- 
made lime-sulphur. 

The dom^t oil must be applied before 
the buds begin to sWell, but the semi-dormant 
oil may be safely applied at the bud-swell 
stage. 

‘ Sptnj^lig with Hme-sulphur may be de- 
layed With stone fruits until .the buds are 
w«dl sw^enj,aWd apples mul pears until 
* 'tibe .anC'^otdy just. 
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exposmg the tops of the endosed diisteiW 
of fruit buds, i.e., the early spur^mrst 
period. 

Lime-sulphur sprays are not recommended 
for foe control of red mite on almonds owing 
to the early blossomii^ (late July-early 
August) of these trees, before the mite ^[ga 
commence to hatch. 

Special semi-dormant oils, now on foe 
market, may be mixed with lime-sulphur, 
and a single combination of oil-lime-sulphur 
spray has advantages under some conditions. 
It is essential that foe right type of oil be 
obtained and the directions of the manufac- 
turer followed. 

Spring and Snatmer TreatmenL 

If winter treatment has not been under- 
taken, or where numerous eggs have been 
deposited in the soil, apples and pears may be 
sprayed with lime-sulphur during foe grow- 
ing period, but the solution must be diluted 
according to the stage of growth foe trees 
have reached, varying from full spur-burst 
to the pink (or colour) stage, i.e., when the 
sepals have expanded to a small extent, and 
exposed slightly, the still folded petals. The 
spur-burst strength that may be used is 
shown in the per cent, column of the 
Dilution Table in the abovementioned Spray 
Leaflet. The approximate dilutions are i in 
44 for a good commercial or 1 in 28 for 
home-made lime-sulphur. 

After the blossoming period the lime- 
sulphur should be reduced to summer 
strength — jee 0.15 per cent, of the Dilution 
Table. The approximate dilutions would be 
I in 147 for a good commercial or i in 95 
for home-made lime-sulphur. 

Lime-sulphur alone, at these summer dilu- 
tions, is not satisfactory for the control of 
red mite, and earlier treatment is recom- 
mended. 

The white oil sprays used for the control 
of codling moth (m apples will give good 
control of red mite. With varieties such as 
Delicious, whifo are very susceptible to at- 
• t^ by this mite, early treatinout should be 
given, otherwise the. trees will be severdy 
dmnaged prior to the cocUiiig mofo sprays. 

During . foe growing period* sulphur 
sprays, such as wettable sulphur 5 lb. to 
loo-gaHons. of vrater* or coQoklal 
Ifai to ioo gallot|« of wateTj, Bwi 
.merged - for ^stone’ |Wtits st^ifo' sB' ^ 
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peaches and almonds. These sprays are best 
applied as soon as the mites have migrated 
from the ground to the trees. 

The use of lime*sulphur on stone fruit 
trees during the growing period is not 
Tecommended, as spray injury may result. 

The abovementioned sulphur sprays may 
T)e applied to pome fruits, in the cooler dis- 
tricts, during the growing period, with a fair 
•degree of safety, but in the warmer districts, 
«uch as the Irrigation Area, sulphur sprays 
are liable to cause russet or scald if applied 
•during very hot weather. 

Promising results have been obtained with 
the new organic phosphate derivatives, such 
as HETP (hexaethyl tetraphosphate) at a 
•concentration of Yz pint to loo gallons of 

HOVER FLIES AND 

(Syrphidae and 

!FROM about the middle of October and during 
tiovember numerous reports were received 
Irom widely separated inland and coastal areas 
of tbe State of the occurrence of thousands of 
‘Hies and small beetles. These were observed 
awarming over leaves and lowers and amongst 
.grass* the lies rising in clouds when disturbed. 
On odier occasions die lies were observed 
passing in condnnons light. 

The lies were identtted as Xanthogramma 
jgrandicomis, one of die beneficial hover lies* 
mnd the beetles as Coccinella repanda, a bene- 
ficial species of ladybird. 

Following upon heavy aphid infestations, 
such as occurred widely over the State from 
•early October and during November, hover 
flies occur in very large numbers, and, to- 
gether with the aphid-eating ladybird beetles, 
play an important part in the destruction of 
the aphids. 

The hover fly family (Syrphidae) in Aiis- 
trdia contains some sixty species and the 
larvae or maggots of many are beneficial 
insects that teed upon aphids and other 
small insects. The adults of the common 
aphid-eating species have dark bodies, and 
yellow and black banded abdomens. On 
sunny days they may be seen hovering, 
almost motionless, in mid-air with their 
vibrating rapidly. This habit has 
giytn rise to their popular name of ‘‘hover 


water (i in i,6oo). However, two applica- 
tions, with an interval of ten to twelve days 
between, are necessary in order to obtain 
satisfactory control, as this chemical has no 
effect on eggs that may be present on the 
trees at the time of application. 

This chemical is not compatible with alka- 
line materials such as Bordeaux mixture, 
lime-sulphur, calcium-caseinate, etc., and for 
best results a neutral wetter or spreader 
should be added. The spray mixture must 
be used promptly after mixing. 

Where these mites are found to be enter- 
ing a building they may be controlled readily 
with kerosene sprays, or on the plants out- 
side with a .lime-sulphur solution. 

LADYBIRD BEETLES 

Coccinellidae) . 

The eggs of these flies are laid singly on 
aphid-infested plants, and the legless larvae 
or maggots which hatch later, crawl actively 
over the plants in search of their prey, from 
which they suck the body fluids. 

The larva or maggot, which may measure 
up to Yz inch or more in length, is green to 
grey-brown in colour, and usually has a 



Urvi of • Bonofidftl Ladybird Bootlo. 
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Adult Md Lwi ar M^fot of thu Common Hevur Fly. 

lighter marking along the centre of its back. 
"V^en fully-fed, the maggot attaches itself 
to some part of the plant and the last larval 
skin hardens to form a yellowish or brown- 
ish pear-shaped puparium within which the 
larva enters its pupal or chrysalis stage. 
Later, the adult fly emerges through the end 
of the puparium, and the life-cycle is 
repeated. 

With the exception of one group belonging 
to the genus EpUachna (leaf -eating lady- 
birds), practically all the other members of 
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the large family of ladybird beetles (which 
in Australia cmitains more than 250 different 
species) , are beneficial insects, winch, in both 
their larval and adult stages, feed upon and 
destroy aphids, scale insects, mealy-bugs and 
oth^r soft-bodied insects. 

The eggs, which are spindle-shaped and 
yellow, are laid in clusters on the leaves and 
bark of aphid-infested plapts. 

The elongate, active larvae are dark-grey 
to black with orange markings. The larva, 
which measures about one-third of an inch 
in length when fully-fed, eventually attaches 
itself by the tip of the abdomen to the bark 
or a leaf of the plant. The last larval skin 
then splits and the larva passes into the pupal 
or chrysalis stage. 

At times, following upon heavy infesta- 
tions of aphids, the trunks and limbs of trees 
may become densely covered with ladybird 
beetle pupae. 

The adult ladybird is hemispherical in out- 
line and measures about 3/16 inch in length. 
The wing-covers are orange-yellow, each be- 
ing marked with three irreg^ilar, black mark- 
ings, the marking near the base of each 
wing-cover being of an irregular V-shape. 
There is also a dark irregular line down the 
middle of the back. The head, thorax and 
under-surface of the body are mostly black- 


Bcrseem Qover — oontimed from page 638. 


Seed ProdactioB. 

As seed of Berseem clover is in short 
supply, farmers are urged to save their own 
seed where possible. For seed production 
the crop is cut with a mower when the 
greatest proportion of the seed is ripe in the 
head. A bundler is fitted to the back of the 
mower and the material is raked off this 
attachment into heaps in the field. It is 
inadvisable to use a hay rake, as the material 
breaks op readily and much seed is lost. 


The material should only be left in the 
heaps long enough to dry thoroughly. The 
sooner it can be carted in the better, because 
it is very light and easily scattered by the 
wind. After stacking in a hay shed until 
tinder dry, the seed is put through a lucerne 
or other suitable seed thresher. 

The material should be put through the 
thresher twice, to make sure of getting all 
the seed out of the heads. Straw tront 
properly threshed material is of no use for 
stock fodder. 


Bos can be worked more comfortat^ when 
weadier conditions are favourable. The day 
should beJMBht and suni^, and the time selected 
for handfig b^een to a.m. and 3 p.m. With 
jtidiciaiwttse of smoke an experienced beekeeper 
can Qim a hire at apy time and tmder varying 
but endeavour to maidpu- 


iate colonies vriien conditions are most favourable. 
In early sprinm late autumn, when the weaker 
i; chilly, immediately after rain, or after a sudden 
stoppage of the honey flow, bees are inclined to 
be mwd to handle. AS actions around tin apiary 
should be deliberate, avoiding qiiidc untmady 
movement. 
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. . . PRINARY PRODUCERS! 


4 % 

INTEREST 

RATE 


For 

full panieulart oik the 
Manager of the 
nearest branch of the 
Commonwealth 
Bank 


Avail yourself of the edventafes 
of an advance 


MORTGAGE BANK 
DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

CommopealtbBankofBustialla ' 

• Loam to 20 yoart at 4%. Excoodlnf 20 yaart with maximum porlod 

of 41 yoars— 4j^%. 

• Plxod rata of lotaratt for whola parlod of loan. 

S Right of rapaymant of any part at any tlma. 

• Fixad annual commltmants. 

IXAMPLt — Advanca ... 42,000. Tarm ... 20 yaara. 

Half Yaarly Rapaymant ... £74. 

This will COMPLETELY rapay tha loan at tha and of 20 yaara 
and laavo tho proporty UNENCUMBERED. 


The New «M.V.» Roller 

Spray Plant 




Can ha auppllad to Et althar ataal drum 
or woodan caak 

Write for firil particulars 


Specially designed for 
Vegetable Growers 
and Orchardists . . . 

ntantiva study by our axparts hava 
raaultad in tha production of this 
axcaptional spray. Extramaly light 
and portabla, it is aasily handlad 
on ateap slopas. You can whaal it whara 
you want it. Labour and fatigua ara 
minimisad bacausa a larga araa may 
ba workad from aach poaition in which 
tha plant Is placad. With a praasura 
of 2S0 lb. par aquara inch, it ia tha most 
officiant spray avar mada. Tha i Inch 
diamatar hosa is vary aasy to handia 
and coil without kinking. 


MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD. 

Menufecturers, Erigineers, Mechinery Merchents 

Epaoiti Roadt Roaabary. N.S.W. Magollan Straat, Uamora, N.S.W. Moffat-Virtua (OMd.) Pty. Ltd, 


Talagrsms; 
Virtue,” Sydney 


20S Wickham Straot, Brlabona; Margarat Stroat, Toowoomba, and at Longraach, Q*td. 
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PREVENT TBE SPREAD OF MASTITIS 

To ensure clean milk and to Increase yields by preventing spread of 
mastitis, thorough cleanliness and efficient sterilising In the milking shed 
are essential. Wash udders with soapy water, dip teat cups and 
teats In Sodium Hypochlorite. 

After milking, clean all equipment by the well-known methods and 
before milking flush milking machines, coolers, cans, etc., with Sodium 
Hypochlorite. 

- Recommended treatment is clean first, then sterilize. 


SODIUM HYPOCHUORITE 

121% AVAILABLE CHLORINE SOLUTION OR 
ZANIC STERILIZER “C” POWDER 

Contact your local butttr factory or usual supplitr 


Ter 


a-H 


The World*a most efhclent Boiler 

PLAY SAFE with 9 


JACKO 

Jacko Boilers with sturdy quarter inch 
boiler plate, Galloway tubes, and high 
grade mountings, emerged with fiyiqg 
colours from new rigid Government 
tests. 

Truly Jacko is built like a battleship; 




9ALTIC SIMPLEX MACHINERY Co, Ltd, 

(ineenMvetlag T. ROBIfidON ft Ce. 

AcHcultHrel and Dairy Rarm HacMaaiy liNa^^ 

, .408 -.'Herrls Swihiy, 
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BACON PIG CARCASE COMPETITION 

Condncted by die Australian Meat Board. 

♦ 

G. M. D. CassEj H.D.D., Principal Livestock Officer (Pigs). 

Of order to OBCourofo the prodncthm of Ugh qiiality baeoa pig coreaees eoitadde for 
oiport. tike Aastrafiu Meat Board conducted a Bacon Pig Carcase Conpetitioa in each 
Slate tikronghont tte Conunonwealtii. 

To conduct the competition in New South Commerce and Agriculture, N.S.W. Depart- 
Wales, an expert committee was formed, ment of Agriculture, Royal Agriculture 
comprising representatives of producers. Society of N.S.W., and the Australian Meat 
processors, Commonwealth Department of Board. A total of ii5o prize money VPhs 
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List of Prize Winners. 


Pcise. 

Exhibitor. 

/ 

Breed of Pig. 

Ifatfci 

Awarded# 

Sire. 

Pam. 


State Championship, 



ftt 

A. L. H. Stewart, ** Hillcreston/* 

Berkshire 

Berkshire 

89i 


Nimbln. 




2nd 1 

P. J. Scheibel ^ Son, ** Sunlight ** Stud, 

Berkshire 

Berkshire 

851 

1 

Goolmangsu', via Lismore. < 




3rd 1 

H. W. Morrow, Willena," Booyong ... 

Large White... | 

Large White-Berkshire Cross 

83 


No, 1 District, 



18t 

A. L. H. Stewart, Hillcreston/* 

Berkshire ... 

Berkshire 

89* 

< 

Nimbin. 




and 

P. -J. Scheibel & Son. " Sunlight " Stud, 

Berkshire 

Berkshire 

85* 


Goolmangar, via Lismore. 




3rd 

JI. W. Morrow, Willena," Booyong ... 

Large White... 

Large White-Berkshire Cross 

83 


No, 2 District, 



ist 

J. Sharkey, Missabotti, Bowraville 

Berkshire 

Berkshire-Tamworth Cross ... 

! 8ii 

2nd 

J. Sharkey, Missabotti, Bowraville 

Berkshire 

Berkshire-Tamworth Cross ... 

78* 

3rd 

H. Garside, " Calderwood,** Dartbrook, 

Large White... 

Large White-Tamworth-Berk- 

76* 


Aberdeen. 


shire Cross. 



No. 3 District, 


lat 

A. C. Lawson, Birkenhead," 

CartersI 

Tamworth ... 

Berkshire 




79 


Road, Dural. 







2nd 

Watkins & Fischer, Now Line Road, 

Tamworth •*. 

Berkshire 


... 


77* 


Dural. 







3rd 

Department of Agriculture, 

' Experiment Farm. 

Yanco 

Berkshire 

Berkshire 

... 

... 

... 

75 


offered by the Board, and the response by 
breeders was most encouraging, a total of 
123 entries being received. 

The competition was divided into three 
district competitions, and State Champion- 
ship prizes were also awarded on the results. 
Ju^ng was carried out by the writer, using 
the Hammond System of Carcase Appraisal. 

The competition ran from ist July to ist 
October, 1948. Pigs entered had to be 
sired by purebred boars, but not necessarily 
out of pure-bred dams. Carcases had to 
weigji between lao lb. and 180 lb. dressed 
weight; each competitor was allowed to 
make two entries of one carcase in each 
entry. 

The accompanyii^ table summarises the 
results. It snows that 31 per cent, of the 
<arcRses scored 70 marks and over, gaining 
First Oass Certificates. Another 37 per 
cent, socrtid b^een 60 and ^ marks, to 
gain Second Qa«s Certificates. ’The quaUty 
p{ those carcases, rf^«senting in afl €8 per 


cent, of the total entries, reflects credit on 
our leading breeders for their work in fixing 
the type of live pig they have evolved. 


Table Showing Summary of Results. 


Quality Grading. 

No. of 
Entries. 

Marks awarded 
(Maximum xoo). 

Percentage 
of Total 
Entries. 

BxpeUeat 

6 

80 to 89I 

Per cent. 

5 

Verygood 

33 

TO to 79 

26 

Good 

n 

60 to 69 

37 

Fair 

50 to 59 

14 

Poor 

Unauitable for trade 

17 

5 

40 to 49 
Below 40 

14 

4 


What Ihf CoapstilioB Showed. 

The competition has shown — 

1. A large number of strains in the 
various breeds throughout New South 
Wales are capable of fuoducing baam car- 
cases of good quality. 

2. Many of the carcases, however, showed 
evidence mat their standard of quafilv could 
have betel in^roved by ap^catm of 

(Omtimui m page 
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GAMMAWASH 

The New Emulsion Wash, incorporating **Gammexane’' 
(an I.C.I. Product), for the treatment of mange on 

DOGS, PIGS and HORSES 

GAMMAWASH will also keep dogs free of 

Fleas, Lice and Ticks 

It is easy to use and WILL NOT stain 

In I pint Jars at 9/- (plus postage I /6) 

GRAZCOS 

CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

46 YOUNG STREET, SYDNEY 



MDRE POWER 
LESS COST^ 


Telephone: 


(3 lines) 


Telegrams: 


MANCROVITE*' 


Sydney. 


(Charles Ludowlcl, Managing Director) 
4f YORK STREET. (WYNYARO 
SQUARE). SYDNEY. 



When you use 

MANGROViTE 

LEATHER BELTING 


Because .... It is made of 
selected ox hides, and undergoes the 
special Mangrovite Tanning processes. 
This makes for exceptional strength, 
maximum grip, minimum stretch. 
There is a Mangrovite Leather Beit 
for every need. 

We are manufacturers of: Leather 
Belting, Rawhide Belting. Pump 
Leathers. Harness Leathers, Cut 
Soles, etc. 

Obtainable from your local Store 
or direct from 
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FAT IAMB MISING 



*^Hlr 4 i''i » report from t North-Wwwrn 

prbporty :— •* Uiinf • Fordfon * MAJOR \ thto f*t 


itmb producof hw tdvittd th« hli pttturti h»d h—n vwly 
Improyfd iiid tht cott of this hit btio wwply rtpoW by 
tho Wfh rotprn for hit fat Umbi **. .... , 

pMturt IrnprovomtBt «ftd thi f rowing of foddor for 
lit lamb ralalni It on* of tha |obf to which tha Fordtoo 
•♦HAjOR** U admirably aultad. A»k J^,7**®* 
daalar for datalli of tha part that tha *’ MAJOR an 
play In fat lamb raitlng. 


TH6SE “MAJOR” FEATURES MEAN BETTER WORK, FASTER WORK 

• High eompnmiom, High T»riiiil«w« eirtliidgr « gfr’ Indiietor wMthtr 

• Cwli*r*tt»r aiMl VtiMrbliif •ftimu. 0 Two olr ctoMon. - 

If rrS A MAJOR TASK IT’S A TASK FOR THE «MAJORV-SEE YpUR FORDSON OEALERI 

Sale NJ,W. O^batiw 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LIMITED 

mtiww^gvdiw* MAOTI TrtggTwnw 
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Part of Hawkttbury Collet* Apiary. 


APIARY NOTES 


MANAGEMENT IN A RECORD SEASON 
To Achieve Maximum Quality. 


W. A. Goodacre, Principal livestock Ofi&cer (Apiculture). 

THE bedcecpiag iadutarj is making good progress in New Sontb Wales. Statistics diow 
that for the year ending 31st March, 1947, slighdy over 9,000,000 lb. of honey wan 
prodnced, and last year’s prodnction amounted to nearly 10,000,000 lb. This year, 
oahatamtial progress has already been made in extraction of honey, and with excellent 
homy-liow projects still offering on the flora, it u estimated diat a fnrdier reowd 
prodncdon of 1^000,000 Hi. wiU be gained m New South Wales. This it about 5,506 
tons. 


Featues of Hus Tear’s Record Production. 

An important feature of this year’s pro- 
duction is that the bulk of honey being pro- 
duced is of choice quality. As a matter 
of fact, heavy yields of choice honey have 
already been secured from Mugga Ironbark 
{Bufi^yptus sideroxylon ) — ^that dark, rug- 
ged tree of the Tablelands with white to 
scarlet-coloured flowers— and also from that 
picturesque hardwood, the White Box 
albfns), which occurs mainly 
; ^ mOy country of many inland districts. 


To flower after these two spedes, we have 
the famous Yellow Box (Eucalyptus mdlio- 
dora), Australia’s best honey tree, which 
occurs particularly on the elevated country 
of the Central Tablelands, which bu<Med 
heavily this year; its flowering period is 
from November to January indusive. Yel- 
low Box trees are most rdiable for produc- 
tion of honey, and it is not uncommon, in 
well-managed apiaries, to extract an aver- 
of four 6o lb. tins of choice luMiey per 
hive from one good flowering od the species. 
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Migratory beekeepers should not find it 
necessary to move their hives atxiut the 
coun^ so much this year, and this will 
cer^tdy be appreciated. The only moves 
antidpated are from the Ironbark and 
White Box country, where the majority 
have lately been operating, to sites on Ihe 
tablelands where Yellow Box trees will 
flower. Then during autumn a move to the 
coast may be considered to contact a pos- 
sible flowering of Bloodwood {Eucalyptiu 
corymbosa), or to establish apiaries on 
selected coastal wintering sites. 



PolUn Substitut9*P«d Dry Ouuid* eht Hiv«. 


Large Amout to be 

Information has been received from the 
Department of Commerce and Agriculture 
to the effect that the British Ministry of 
Food has agreed to issue licenses for the 
importation of 12,000 tons of Australian 
honey for the year ending 30th June, 1949. 
This is very welcome news, as export of this 
substantial quantity of hcmey will do much 
to relieve congestion on the markets of our 
three main exporting States. Producers 
hope, of course, that no serious difficulties 
will arise in regard to stqjply of export con- 
tainers for the honey, or provision of ship- 
ping space. 


WflridiW a Tdbw B« FImt. 


Special care most be exercised in man- 
agement durii^ the woridng of a honey-flow 
from Yellow Box. For instance, this 

r des, a^ot^h famous as a hoaey tree, 
sjpt {uredoce any useful suf^ly of pol- 
len. ^Bectuse of this, this nitrogenous food, 
]iQh(S»8eoti|l to suataia brood-rearit^ in the 

W m 


hives, must be secured from some other 
floral source, or by the beekeeper feeding 
a satisfactory pollen substitute. 

Without an adequate supply of pollen, 
the population of the hives wim surdy be- 
come reduced and thereby lessen the hon^- 
producing capacity of the colonies. To 
minimise risk of trouble in this direction, 
beekeepers should give careful attention to 
the following points : — 

(a) Do not establish apiary sites tqo close 
to one another. Liberal spacing of apiaries 
will allow of a better distribution of avail- 
able natural pollen supplies. 

(b) Should a shortage of natural pollen 
become evident, do not delay in feeding a 
suitable substitute such as soya bean flour 
and dried skim milk, four parts of the flour 
to one part of milk. The mixture may be 
fed dry in the open, or in paste form inside 
the hives. To make the paste, mix i lb. of 
the substitute with i quart of sug^r syrup 
made with two parts of sugar to one of 
water. 

QoaBly of Coastal Honey. 

Many people have gained the impression 
that honey from the coastal r^ons is not 
of good quality. This is not correct as 
many t)T)es of coastal honey are of 
choice quality, notably those from such 
eucalypts as Grey Ironbark, Broad-leaved 
Iront»rk and Woolly Butt. Some useful 
quantities of clover honey also come in from 
the northern coastal river country. 

It may be that the wrong impression 
concerning coastal honey has been handed 
down from the early days, when beekeeping 
was mainly confined to areas near the sea- 
side, and producticHi was secured from tea 
trees, heath plants and banksias. Honev 
produced from these plants is rather dark 
in colour and of strong flavour. Seaside 
areas where these species predominate are 
now found to be of greater value for win- 
tering bees than for honey production. 

CoauROB Faalti in Hoasy Fkw MaBafeauat 

.With the devel<^«nent of extensive migra- 
tory bee-fanning, which involv«^ a special 
knowledge of me honey and pollen value 
of the various spedes of trees and plants, 
the beekeqper low an excelknt opportunity 
of seledtRg atoaiy utes cn countiy where 
his^ gniae Itoney can be {Mrodoced. It 
is unportaiR; of course, from the mtulceting 
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angle, that as much choice honey as possible 
be produced, even if this necessitates mov- 
ing a further distance to contact honey- 
flows. 

Apiary inspections carried out during this 
year have disclosed two fairiy common 
faults in apiary management during honey- 
flows, which should be avoided in future. 
One fault is that extracting work is rushed, 
the combs of honey from the hives being 
extracted before the bees have sufficiently 
capped the honey in them. The other is that 
extracting work is unduly delayed, and the 
hives become so congested with honey that 
the queen has little space for brood-rearing ; 
it was evident in such cases that at least 
one good extraction of honey had been lost. 

Much of this trouble could be avoided if 
extracting work was carried out on a syste- 
matic basis. For instance, the larger bee- 
keepers would not find it necessary to rush 
extracting work if provision were made to 
build up an ample supply of additional 


supers of combs. These could be placed on 
hives in apiaries awaiting extraction. With 
this ample super accommodation available, 
beekeepers would not fear loss of produc- 
tion — ^which influences them to extract too 
early from the first two or three of their 
apiaries. 

On the other hand, the young beekeeper 
is often inclined to delay extracting work 
unduly; he is concerned about the future, 
and the possibility of leaving the colonies 
short of stores. Anxiety in this direction 
can be relieved by working to a system 
whereby, when one apiary is due for extrac- 
tion, bees in another apiary have a good 
reserve of honey stores. Where only a ftw 
hives are kept, the work should be done 
systematically so that half the number of 
hives can be extracted whilst the remainder 
have ample reserves. Such reserves are an 
insurance against sudden cessation of sup- 
plies from the fields, and can be drawn upon 
for transfer to needy colonies in case of 
emergency. 


IMPORT REQUIREMENTS FOR QUEEN BEES. 

THE Director of the DhrUon of Veterinuy Hygiene of die Conunonwenldi D^urtanoit 
of HeiKh Ime drawn attention to a recent instance in which qneen bees wm imported 
into AnstraBa without complying with the reqnirmnento of the qnarantme regulations, 
and has indicated the procedhire which b necessary whore snch importations are made. 


The incident was reported by the Chief 
Quarantine Officer (Animals), Brisbane, 
and concerned the importation of queen 
bees from France in contravention of 
Quarantine (Animals) Regulations. 

The circumstances were briefly as fol- 
lows:— 

A Queensland apiarist (an honorary in- 
spector under the Apiarists Act) notified the 
Chief Quarantine Officer (Animals) Office 
that he had received, by post, two queen bees 
from France, having ts^en delivery at the 
local post office. The parcel was unregis- 
tered and the postal authcmties had no 
notion as to its contents. 

It appeared that the bees were brought 
bjr plane from France to Sydney, either 
with a passenger or as mail, and were re- 
posted from Sydney to Queensland. No 
permit to land was issued ^ Chief Quaran- 
tine Officer (Animals), Sydney, who is 
making further inquiries as to their mode 
of mtering the country. 


The bees were seized and destroyed by 
the Chief Quarantine Officer (Animals), 
Brisbane. 

The Director points out that this instance 
demonstrates that, in spite of the quaran- 
tine safeguard, it has been possible to import 



Occuts in Bwopean ooimtrtos but not in Australia. 


l4fmSm^ram 

Pagm 65 *^ 
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bees without complying with quarantine re> 
quirements. 

The apiarist had no knowledge of these 
requirements but reported the incident be- 
cause he thought there were possibly some 
conditions to be fulfilled. 

Considering that most apiarists, in their 
own interest, would readily comply with the 
quarantine procedure if they knew what 
was required of them, the Director has sup- 
plied the following statement: — 

The quarantine service of the Health 
Department, working through its Chief 
Quarantine Officers (Animals) and Quaran- 
tine Officers in each State, administers 



Bnuda. cotcot th« *' Lous* ** (f rtatly •nltrgtd). 
Oocurs in Tasmania but not on the Mainland of Australia. 

[From the Anurtcan Bttjcurml. 


quarantine legislation with respect to bees, 
etc. This legislation provides that only 
queen bees and their escorts may be im- 
ported from overseas subject to compliance 
with the following requirements: — 

The queen bee and a small escort must 
be consigned to the Chief Quarantine Officer 
(Animals) of the State of importation and 
be accompanied by — 

(a) a declaration by the owner stating 
that they are free from disease and that 
they are from an apiary that is free from 
disease, and 


(b) certification from a Government 
Veterinary Surgeon or other Officer whose 
duties relate to Apiculture in the exporting’ 
country, certifying that the bees are from a. 
disease-free area and that Isle of Wight 
disease (Acariasis) does not exist withinr 
that country or in any apiary within 20- 
miles of that in which the bees are kept 

Unlike other “animals” listed under the 
Quarantine Act, bees may be imported by 
air and, in fact, this is their usum mode of 
travel. 

On arrival, the cages containing the 
queens and their escorts are opened one at 
a time in a glass and gauze cage by a social- 
ist, and fifteen to twenty (if available) of 
the foreign escorts are selected at randonk 
from each cage for dissection and micro- 
scopic examination. The queen is examined 
under a magnifying glass, and if she and 
her escort are found healthy, she is placed 
in a new cage with a fresh escort and suit- 
able food. The old cage, escort, food, etc., 
are then burnt, and a permit is issued for 
the release of the queen. 

If, on the other hand, the bees are found: 
to be diseased, they are destroyed by burning 
together with their cages, food, etc. 

In 1943 it was found that certain Tas- 
manian apiaries were infected with Bravla 
coeca, and for this reason special quarantine- 
conditions were imposed on bee exports- 
from Tasmania to the mainland. These in- 
clude certification of freedom from disease 
by a Government Veterinary Surgeon or 
Apiary Inspector. 

The importation of used or second-l^d 
bee-hives from overseas is totally prohibited. 

These precautions, the Director points 
out, are taken to protect the Austr^ian bw 
industry against the introduction into this 
country of Brauh coeca infesmtion, Acari- 
asis and Nosema disease, which are pro- 
claimed diseases under the Quarantine Act 
and any other diseases which may endanger 
the welfare of the bcekeqiing industry. 


Milk <bawa during fifteen days before and fi-'c 
days after jpatturiuon, and in rare cases tip to 
ansS'ti.abenld never be nuxed with die 
milk from a herd. Sucii milk, 
for the well-beins of the 


ten days 
remainder of 
however, is 
^'«slf 

#«fW 



*e|'he withheld front k doriog 
its life. The formathM. of a 


considerable dot after boiling indicates that the- 
nulk is still abuomud and unfit for human cem- 
sumption, but when fids dottiag is replaced by tb# 
usual eMn alda on hoihng, the mjtk Is in a «k 
condition to be induded sriui timt of tin tpam^Ser 
of the herd. 



Ke Btiesf (fii ewi 


emr 





Wi A CLEANER ENGINE 
f # PERFECT LUBRICATION 
' • LONGER ENGINE LIFE 

• IMPROVED PERFORMANCE I 
QUICKER STARTING 
COMPLETE PROTECTION, 
AT ALL SPEEDS & 
TEMPERATURES 


lEEPYQNRIlfSIllE 

Mobiloil clean 

l>WirnartNftWhri(priW>^|ilit»BatliftilwiH 
MM ta w M i ri wMh int «lr ttt iMm at tlw 
tMM fen biM la^ ItoMM 0 ml 




Mobilott 

„ .M. . 


ASK FOR Mobiloil ^eIvorld's quality oil 
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Results everywhere prove *‘Methoxone” hormone 
weed killer the safest, surest weed control agent 
we ever used, says Joe McCubbin. A single 
thorough spraying eradicates those costly weed 
pests in crop and pasture, without harming 
cereals or grasses. “Methoxone” hormone weed- 
killer is non-poisonous, non-inflamable and 
economical to use. Simply dilute with water to 
the strength recommended and spray with your 
usual equipment. 


*MEmoxo/tt 

me uQuto HonMOME leeeo k/uer 


i 




most common turf 
weeds and the follow* 
ing weeds in crops 
and pastures : — 
Bathurst and Noo- 
goora burrs, Hoary 
cress, Horehound, 
Staggerweed, Stink* 
wort and various 
For effective Thistles* 

weed control thie eeaeon 

order your euppliee from 

WILLIAN COOPER 0 NEPHEWS (AU$T.) PTY. LTD. 



FIRST STAGE 
The weed absorbs 
“Methoxone” which 
causes a serious 
physiological dis> 
turbance owing to 
the high concentra- 
tion of the hormone in the plant. 


SECOND STAGE 
The stem thickens 
and leaves become 
twisted & contorted. 


THIRD STAGE 
The foliage changes 
colour and the weed 
dies. Meanwhile, 
grasses also sprayed 
are completely unharmed. 




IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OP AUSTRALIA A NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
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Poultry Farmers Littenint to Addresses at Seven HilL Experiment Farm Field Day. 


POULTRY NOTES 


THE FIELD DAY 

at 


SEVEN HILLS POULTRY EXPERIMENT FARM. 

THE Third Field Day at the Poultry Experiment Farm, Seven Hills, was held on 11th 
November and was attended by more than 200 poultry farmers and visitors. 

The Farm has an area of 42 acres with a plant to accommodate 4,800 birds 
(exclusive of brooder houses and rearing pens) and is devoted to experiment and 
research work into poultry raising problems. It was crowded with visitors throughout 
the morning and afternoon sessions. Great interest was shown in the pens in which 
the various experiments are being carried out and in the addresses given by officers of 
the Department and officials of poultry farmers’ organisations. 


The oflicial opening was performed by 
Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for 
Agriculture, who was accompanied by 
senior officers of his Department, including 
Dr. R. J. Noble, Under-Secretary and 
Director, Mr. W. L Hindmarsh, Chief, 
Division of Animal Industry, Dr. H. G. 
Belschner, Deputy Chief (who acted as 
chairman), and Mr. Graham Edgar, Direc- 
tor of Veterinary Research. 

In addition to the Manager of the Ex- 
periment Farm (Mr. D. Duncan) and his 
staff, there were present also, Mr. E. Had- 
lington, Principal Livestock Officer (Poul- 


try) and Messrs. Brann, Hart and Gulli- 
ford. Poultry Livestock Officers, and Mr. 
L. Hart, Veterinary Research Officer, so 
that ample opportunity was afforded visit- 
ing poultry farmers to obtain any informa- 
tion they desired relating to the work at 
the Farm or on their own poultry farm 
problems. 

Poultry farmers' organisations were well 
represented by Mr. P. Ryan, President of 
the Associated Poultry Farmers of Aus- 
tralia, Mr. A. Boddington, Secretary of the 
Association, ‘and Mr. F. A. George, Presi- 
dent of the Hatcherymen's Association. 
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The Official Opening. 

Officially opening the Field Day, Hon. 

* E. H. Graham, M.L.A., Minister for Agri- 
culture, said he hoped to make the function 
an annual one. Much work had been car- 
ried out since the Farm had been given over 
to research, and every effort would be 
devoted in the future to developing an 
institution that would compare with similar 
stations overseas. 

He had recently arranged for the estab- 
lishment of a research farm at Tamworth, 
said Mr. Graham, and part of it would be 

< r 


the Department concerned in the allocation 
of materials to primary industries. 

Mr. Graham said that the full effect of 
the recent increase in the price of e^s for 
export and the benefits of the Egg Market- 
ing. Board stabilisation scheme Imd not yet 
become fully apparent. He mentioned that 
producer representatives on the Board had 
recently been increased from three to five 
members. As Minister, he looked to the 
Board for guidance on matters affecting the 
marketing of eggs. It was a guiding prin- 
ciple of the Government that it sought the 


* FEW people realise the work and organisation involved in carrying out a poultry 
research experiment. An exhaustive survey of existing data hearing on the problem 
is fnade and a plan of experiment is discussed and findised by the Poultry Research 
Committee. This committee consists of the Deputy Chief, Division of Animal 
Industry; Director of Veterinary Research; Principal Poultry Officer; Senior 
Veterinary Research Officer; Biometrician,' and the Manager ^ of the Farm. 
According to the fiature of the experiment involved, other specialists are co-opted 
as necessary, such as a geneticist for progeny testing, a chemist for nutritional 
experiments, and an agronomist in other instances. 

The following will give some indication of the extent of the detailed work 
involved in carrying out an e.vperiment. In one single hatchability experiment, 
designed to determine the value of synthetic riboflavin as a replacement for milk 
powders, etc., owing to the acute shortage of these supplies for breeding stock, 
240 birds were leg banded and trap nested in thirty different pens; 11,341 ^ggs were 
individually identified and this identification carried through fertility testing, 
hatching and rearability of the chickens; eight different rations totalling 6,000 lb. 
of analysed feed were prepared and issued in 408 lots and each bird was handled 
on an average of 105 times — a total of 31,500 handlings; not to mention the 
enormous task of maintaining accurate records of egg production, fertility, 
hatchability, etc., for each individual bird, and feed consumption for each pen. 

With the completion of the actual field work there follows the work of 
summarising the records and making a statistical analysis of the data — and finally 
evaluating and publishing the results in a form to suit the requirements of poultry 
farmers . — Extract from the Poultry Experiment Farm Field Day Booklet. 


devoted to investigations into poultry prob- 
lems of that area. Poultry research had not 
kept pace with the rapid development of the 
industry, but it was hoped to carry out a 
good deal of research in the next few years. 
The industry should benefit greatly from 
the experience of two research officers at 
present studying poultry problems overseas. 

Shortage of materials was still a problem. 
The Minister said he had been able to 
arrange recently for an officer of his De- 
partment to become a member of an advis- 
ory panel^atQg€ther with a member of the 
Egg Board, to work in collaboration with 


advice of representatives elected by the in- 
dustry, Mr. Graham said he had arranged 
a conference between the Egg Board and 
the Associated Poultry Farmers of Austra- 
lia representative, under the chairmanship 
of a Departmental officer, to discuss matters 
in connection with the Federal Egg Pool 
surplus. 

A vote of thanks to the Farm Manager 
(Mr. Duncan) and the Department of 
Agriculture for affording poultry farmers 
the opportunity to inspect the work being 
conducted at the Farm was moved by Mr. 
R. Ryan, President of the Assoeiafed Poul- 
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try Farmers of Australia, who indicated the 
great increase which had been made in the 
industry during recent years. The resolu- 
tion was seconded by Mr. F. A. George, 
President of the Hatcherymen’s Associa- 
tion, who impressed upon the poultry 
farmers present that the Poultry Experi- 
ment Farm was to be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the poultry industry. Expres- 
sing appreciation of the work of the present 


had been made in Canada in recent years 
because of research conducted into labour- 
saving methods — particularly the use of 
intensive housing. Mr. Bruce suggested 
that there was great urgency for local re- 
search along these lines, particularly into 
intensive methods and the use of electric 
light, for it was vital that costs of produc- 
tion be reduced. He predicted a great 
increase in table poultry production, particu- 




staff at Seven Hills, he pointed out that the 
investigations were handicapped by lack of 
trained staff. Projects undertaken must 
have practical application, he said and sug- 
gested that practical poultry farmers be 
invited to confer with Departmental officers 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Bruce, who recently returned from 
a trip overseas as a Progressive Farmer, 
spoke in support. He said that great progress 


larly by the use of cross-bred birds — a 
world-wide trend. In this connection, also, 
labour costs must be reduced, he said, so 
that returns to poultry farmers would be 
comparable with those obtained by persons 
engaged in other industries. 

The Experiment Work Described. 

During the afternoon, brief addresses 
were given by Mr. Graham Edgar, Director 
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of Veterinary Research, and Mr. L. Hart, 
Veterinary Research Officer. 

A General Surrey. 

In an outline of the work carried out 
since the Farm was first devoted to research 
and experiments, Mr. Edgar described the 
riboflavin and vitamin A hatchability trials 
results of which are available as Poultry 
Extension Bulletins Nos. i and 3, respec- 
tively), and also the single grain feeding 
and feeding systems trials, the high and low 
protein rations for chickens, the toxicity of 
linsf^.fid meal for chickens, grain sorghum 
for chickens and laying stock and the hor- 
moile fattening of poultry experiments. 

Among other experiments completed or 
in progress, described by Mr. Edgar, were 
the following : — 

Use of Stilboestrol for Desexing Cocker- 
els, — ^An attempt has been made to prevent 
the development of testes in cockerels by 
dosing by mouth at day-old with the hor- 
mone stilboestrol. Progress results indicate 
failure. 

Weed Seed Toxicity Test, — During the 
year experiments were conducted on the 
poisonous effects of weeds on poultry with 
the following weed seeds: — Dock, Thorn 
apple. Marshmallow, Mustard weed, Noo- 
goora Burr, Bathurst Burr, Mint weed. 
While none was found to be lethal. Marsh- 
mallow, Dock, Bathurst Burr and Noo- 
goora Burr had a depressing effect on egg 
production. Discretion should be exercised 
in the use of grains and feeds contaminated 
with these seeds. 

Palatahility of Grain Sorghum . — ^The 
birds were fed the following sorghum grain 
both in a whole and ground state : — Hegari, 
Milo, Plainsman, Kalo. In both cases con- 
sumption of Hegari was approximately 60 
per cent, higher than other grains. This 
matter is to be further examined. 

Thyroprotein for Stimulating Egg Pro- 
duction, — ^American work has indicated 
that by including thyroprotein in the ration 
of fowls three to six years of age, increased 
production results. Even birds two years 
of age which had been fed thyroprotein for 
more than a year produced better than the 
controls. Our experiment was designed to 
detente whether feeding thyrofjrotein 
wouldffl|iprpve autumn egg production in 
first^pgt bais or improve shell texture. 
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Neither egg production nor shell quality 
was affected. 

Progeny Testing, — It has become evident 
from practical experience and research that 
the present widely used methods of selec- 
tion of stock for breeding are not improv- 
ing flocks to any degree. It is now recog^ 
nised that only by progeny testing, i,e,, 
testing the progeny of each sire for actual^ 
results to indicate how they are breeding, 
can any further improvement be made. A 
large scale progeny testing project has been 
initiated at this Farm, the purpose being to 
develop practicable methods of progeny 
testing for application on commercial lines 
and for producing progeny tested stock for 
sale to the public. 

White Leghorns. 

In 1946 twenty White Leghorn cockerels 
were singly mated with twenty lots of 
twelve White Leghorn hens and the first 
generation from these sires have been 
tested for egg production, egg weight, mor- 
tality, economy of food utilisation, etc. 
Four sires, which were assessed to have 
given the best results, have been mated to 
their daughters to inbreed these strains, the 
progeny of which will be fully tested in 
1949. 

This year the progeny of ten White Leg- 
horn cockerels (hatched from eggs of the 
progeny tested stock imported from the 
Beltsville Animal Husbandry Station of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture) which were mated to our own stock 
in 1947 are now being tested for their top 
crossing or. hybrid breeding factors. The 
females bred from the imported eggs are 
being inbred to maintain the pure Ameri- 
can strain. 

Australorps. 

Thirty of the progeny from each of the 
ten groups of Australoids mated to ten 
sires in 1947 are now being tested for egg 
production, egg weight, viability and eco- 
nomy of food utilisation, etc. 

Limestone Feeding Experiment, — Owing 
to the shortage of shell grit, whi(* has been 
the usual form of calcium available, this 
experiment is being conducted to test out 
the value of limestone chips and limestone 
powder .as a siAstitute; too hens are being 
used, being divided into sixteen groups 01 
ten birds. There are four treatments, via* : 
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AGRICULTURAL LIME 

li ghftng Pasture top - dressing 

BIGGER PRO FITS Vegetables and fodder crops 
GREATER YIELDS Orchards and home gardens 



LIMING has many advantages 

ic Sweetens acid or sour soils ic better resulu from fertilizers » 
ic helps clovers build nitrogen "k builds soil fertility * 

k helps formation of humus k improves soil texture and drainag^ 
Write to-day for free descriptive booklet 


SOUTHERN •• 
Gives you 

High quality finely ground 
Convenient paper bags 
Lime spreading service 
Low prices 

Efficient friendly service 


Carbonate of Lime BERRIHA 

Available in bags or in bulk or spread 
direct on your farm by “ SOUTHERN ** 
Lime Spreaders. Two grades — “ AgricuL 
turai ** and ** Fine " for special stock and 
poultry food requirements, etc. Does not 
“burn'* crops or grasses. “ SOUTHERN ** 
Lime can be applied at any time — safely. 


Get Full Particulars To-day from : 


Southern Limestone Products Company 


Phone: Berrima 47 


BERRIMA P.O. Box 9, Moss Vale 


A DEPENDABLE DUAL-PURPOSE 
INSTRUMENT 


The adaptable Drench- 
or*Vax is an outstand- 
ing, precision instru- 
ment from the Sayers 
line. It saves time, 
trouble and expense. 

There are Sayers 
Drench Guns to serve 
all purposes. For techni- 
cal particulars, apply to 
S.A.P. RURAL SER- 
VICE, 53 Macquarie 
Street. Sydney. 

Prices subject to alteration as 
allowable by Prices Commission 


IT DRENCHES AND 
VACONATES 


Thoro'a no spoedior 
method of vaccinating aheep and 
cattle than with Sayers DRENCH-OR- 
VAX. Easily regulated for doses up to 5 ac. 
Quickly interchangeable for sheep drenciiing, 
but unsuitable for Phenothiazine. 


With needle, nozzle, itopper end her- Complete with herneu for open S m ^ 
boSle^*^. £4 1 SI* tw immediate n- M/IS/- 

S|yieAs DRENCH-OR-VAX 


SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD. 

53 Macquarie Street, Sydney 
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DO YOU HARVEST BY THE OUNCE? 



Every single 
ounce counts If 
you’re harvesting flower seed. It’s a 
touchy operation. You know if your equip- 
ment can master this one, It can save many 
extra pounds of other types of seeds, such 
as grasses, legumes, small grains, peas and 
beans. The Allis - Chalmers ALL - CROP 
Harvester Is the uncanny machine which 
is successfully handling thousands of acres 
of flower seeds, from sweet peas to tiny, 
fine-screen petunia seed. 


This same machine has saved 50% bushels 
of wheat per acre from a field which was 
about to be written off as a total loss. 
Dramatic, yes. But just another job for 
this versatile once-over harvester which can 
switch to any one of 106 different types of 
crops at the turn of a lever ! 

Allls-Chaimers pioneered the ALL-CROP 
Harvester — just as It has given to the farmers 
of the world many other Important FIRSTS 
In agricultural equipment and tractor power. 



HD5-XEW SMILLER TRACTOR WITH RIO TRACTOR OESIOH 

Instant starting on Diesel fuel, modern 2*cvc/e Diesel power, and 
10,000 lb. drawbar pull makes this 37.4 D.B.H.P. tractor a 
dependable unit for economical performance on agricultural 
applications. 



AGMCUtTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
ROAD BUILDING MACHINERY 


INDUSTMAL DMTMBUTOM 

N.S.Wn Victorit, wHi SeiiUi 

AiMSralfft: TUTT-BRYANT FTY. UHITBO — 
a. G; WEBSTER A SOKS LTD., HoVtrc 
^uiic«M0ii — W«it«rn Auttnll* t 
ISTRAtlAN Wrr-BRYANT PTY. CTO., fwtii. 


■ BBT 
0^ 


ACNtlCULTVIlAI. DirriUBUTplU 
for WwMrn Awtnllis WHTRALIAN FARMEKS CO-OKRATIVt 

LTD. -. «mh Awtrtll*: lOHH SHEARER ft SONS FTY. LTD 

Vteorto s MITCHaL ft CO. m. tTO. — NA.W, i HITCMEtU 
SHEARER FARM MACHINERY FTY. LTD. — GW. : EN(8MEERINa 
SUFPLY CO. AUST. LTD. — Tnmmlt ; A 6i WIESTCR ft SONS LTD. 
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(i) Limestone chips; (2) Limestone pow- 
der; (3) Shell grit; and (4) controls. In 
all groups food consumption and grit con- 
.sumption are being recorded and each bird 
is individually trapped for production. 

Oat Grain Feeding Experiment . — Owing 
to the restricted supply of wheat for poultry 
feeding during the past few years, it has 
been necessary partly to substitute oats, and 
some producers have been reluctant to use 
this cereal owing to its high fibre content. 

In order to obtain definite data on the 
effect of oat feeding an experiment has 
been designed as under: — 

All groups have dry mash and the grain 
rations is fed as follows: — (i) Wheat 
(controls) ; (2) oats and wheat equal parts; 
and (3) oats only. 

Vaccination Against Spirochaetosis 
(Tick Fever ). — A vaccine which effectively 
immunises fowls against tick fever has 
been developed at the Veterinary Research 
Station, Glenfield. Inununity lasts for at 
least a year. Owing to limited accommo- 
dation at Glenfield two groups of birds are 
being held at Seven Hills and birds will be 
taken to Glenfield from time to time 
and tested to determine the duration of 
immunity. 


The 1947 Hatchability Triab. 

Mr. L. Hart, Veterinary Research Officer 
stationed at Glenfield Veterinary Research 
Station, in his address, gave further details 
of some of last season’s experiments. 

Dealing with the hatchability trial, he 
said that the 1946 experiments demonstrated 
the importance of adequate riboflavin for 
maximum hatchability. There was some 
indication, however, that some other factor 
or factors essential for maximum hatch- 
ability was supplied in adequate amount by 
a combination of oil meals such as peanut, 
linseed and coconut meal and green fted. 

The 1947 hatchability experiment Vas 
planned to answer this question. Groups 
were fed rations supplemented with liver 
meal, buttermilk powder, and whey powder, 
the basal ration being adequately supplied 
with synthetic riboflavin and vitamin A. 

Results had not been analysed, he said, 
but it appeared that the addition of liver 
meal, whey powder or buttermilk powder 
to a ration otherwise adequate in riboflavin 
exerted no beneficial effect on hatchability. 

The effect of blood meal on hatchability 
was also tested. The experiment was 
squeezed in towards the end of the hatching 
season when hatchability was normally 



Th« Farm Mtnaf«r (Mr. Duncan) Diacussas a Bird with Poultry Farmers. 

Hoo. £. H. Graham and A.P.F. of Australia Eaecutive are interested spectators. 
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declining. No adverse effect was shown but 
as hatchability of the control was depressed, 
the significance of the result was in doubt. 

Grain Sorghum Triab. 

Speaking of the grain sorghum trials, 
Mr. Hart said results in 1946 indicated that 
in trials with rations consisting mainly of 
wheat or of sorghum, wheat was superior 
to sorghum for chickens. 

In 1947, varying amounts of grain sor- 
ghum replaced wheat in a conventional all- 
mash ration and the effect of added man- 
ganese was examined as it was considered 
tha.t the poor results in the feeding of 


sorghum in 1946 may have been due to a low 
manganese content of the sorghum. The 
results showed that grain sorghum was 
unsuitable for chickens. 

In trials with grain sorghum for laying 
hens, tests were made of: — 

1. Conventional dry-mash incorporating 
46)4 per cent, wheat meal and wheat in the 
afternoon. 

2. Crushed grain sorghum replacing the 
46J^ per cent, wheat in the mash and grain 
sorghum in the afternoon, replacing wheat. 

Egg production of the birds in these 
groups was comparable. 


list of Qualified Chick Sexers 


During the 1948 season two chick-sexing 
examinations were conducted by the Depart- 
ment and four candidates qualified for Cer- 
tificates — one for Special Class and three 
for First Class. 

The following is a list of holders of 
certificates issued by the Department, in- 
cluding those who qualified this season. 

Special Class Certificates, ^ 
Mr. F. D. Evans, Leamington-stred:, 
Dundas. 

Mr. S. W. Leach, Windsor-road, Baulk- 
ham Hills. 

Mr. A. L. B. Newton, Blacktown. 

Mr. N. B. Davies, Garnet-road, Miranda. 

Mr. O. B. Johnson, 52 Dickson-avenue, 
West Ryde. 

Mr. R, W. Druce, Old Prospect road, 
Wentworthville. 

Mr. R. A. Percival, 135 Longueville-road, 
l^ne Cove. 

Mr. S. Martin, Duggan Farms, Black- 
town. 

Mrs. O. B. Johnson, 52 Dickson-avenue, 
West Ryde. 

Mr. S. G. Olsson, Western-road, Went- 
worthville. 

Miss B. B. Brown, Green's-avenue, 
Dundas. 

Mr. J. Edwards, 74 Grantham-road, 
Seven Hills, 

Mr. C» R. Sims, 5 Miliar-street, Drum- 
moyne. 


Mr. H. D. Brown, Braeside-road, Went- 
worthville. 

Mr. G. A. Lee, 60 Beaufort-street, Croy- 
don Park. 

Mr. R. G. Amies, Windemere-avenuc* 
Northmead. 

Mr. K. L. Moore, 5 Daisy-street, Chats- 
wood. 

Mr. B. J. Dawson, Withers-road, Kelly- 
ville. 

Mr. A. Pamment, 75 Harris-street» 
Guildford. 

Mr. A. E. Sutton, 65 Bungaree-road,. 
Wentworthville, 

First Class Certificates, 

Mr. A. A. Tegel, Leppington. 

Mr. C. R. Badman, Mackenzie-street^ 
Revesby. 

Mr. J. R. Kilborn, 9 Denman-street, 
Eastwood. 

Mr. E. Marchant, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Mr. W. Evans, Leamington-street> 
Dundas. 

Mrs. F. D. Evans, Leamington-street, 
Dundas. 

Mr. C. C. Green, 82 Carlingford-road, 
Epping. 

Miss VjlWilson, Box 249 P.O., New- 
castle. ife. 

Mr. H. Jacobs, Vimiera-road, Eastwoodv 

Mr. I. A. Hazlett, Inglebum. 

Mrs. 'A. Brakell, Church-street, Carlinf> 
ford. 
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Mr. K. Gibson, Wensley House, Stanford 
Park road, Mt. Roskill, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Mr. Gordon Thomson, Opoho, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 

Mr. J. H. Turner, Hotham-road, Suther- 
land. 

Mrs. T. M. Brown, Main-road, Kearsley, 
via Cessnock. 

Mr. J. Herrman, 86 Station-street, 
Fairfield. 

Mr. H. Wallaste, Grantham-road, 
Plumpton. 

Mr. O. Van Stappen, Pacific Highway, 
Wyong. 

Mrs. H. M. Leach, Windsor-road, 
Baulkham Hills. 

Mr. A. M. Smith, Richmond-road, 
Blacktown. 

Mr. A. H. Baker, 13 Marion-street, 
Harris Park. 

Mr. R. Pitt, Government-road, Weston. 

Mr. O. Korting, Bid-a-wee Poultry Farm, 
Quaker’s Hill. 

Mr. R. O. J. Clucas, Excelsior-avenue, 
Castle Hill. 

Mr. K. J. Fooks, Tomah-street, Carling- 
ford. 

Mrs. Z. Jacobs, Kildare-road, Doonside. 

Mr. N. Long, Ferndell-street, Guildford. 

Mr. R. Lockyear, Hurt-street, West 
Wollongong. 

Mr. G. E. Mahon, Kings-road, Inglebum. 

Mr. R. J. Mayjor, 106 Ballandella-road, 
Toongabbic. 

Mr. F. S. Wrigley, i Blencairn-avenue, 
Caulfield, S.E. 7, Melbourne. 

Mr. R. Clark, Bay-road, Arcadia. 

Mr. S. G. Gibson, Richmond-road, 
Marsden Park. 

Mr. R. Watson, 4 West Terrace, 
Bankstown. 

Mr. R. C. Parkin, 3 ONeil-street, 
Granville. 

Miss N. Nall, Herring-road, Eastwood. 

Mr. D. Melville, c.o. Leach’s Hatchery, 
Windsor-road, Baulkham Hills. 

Mr. J. R. Clucas, Old Northern road, 
Castle Hill. 

Mr. C. M. Whitehead, Addison-road, 
Manly. 
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Mr. W. G. Savage, Oak-road, Suther- 
land. 

Second Class Certificate. 

Mrs. W. J. Hanley, 219 Princes Highway, 
Charlestown. 

Standards for Certificates. 

Particulars of the standards for the 
various certificates are as follows: — 

For a Special Class Certificate, it is neces- 
sary to sex 300 White Leghorn chickens 
in 45 minutes with 98 per cent, accuracy, 
without killing or injuring a chicken. 

For a First Class Certificate, 200 Wlflte 
Leghorn chickens must be sexed in ^30 
minutes with an accuracy of 95 per cent. 
Not more than one chicken can be killed or 
two injured without disqualification. 

The Second Class Certificate, which has 
now been discontinued, was introduced as 
a wartime measure in order to enable more 
sexers to qualify to meet the increased de- 
mand. The standard was the same as for 
First Class except that 50 minutes were 
allowed for sexing the 200 chickens. 
Several candidates qualified for this certifi- 
cate and later gained First Class Certificates. 

The Position Regarding Sexers. 

At the present time there are sufficient 
sexers to cope with most of the sexing in 
the main commercial poultry farming 
centres of this State, but some small 
farmers are still not able to obtain the ser- 
vices of sexers because of the small number 
of chickens handled and the distance apart 
of the farms. 

The services of the Special Class Certifi- 
cate holders are sought by hatcherymen and 
they obtain full employment; in addition 
there are persons holding First Class Cer- 
tificates who have reached a higher standard, 
but have not yet attempted to qualify for 
a Special Class Certificate, and these are also 
fully employed. A few sexers have given 
up work outside of their own hatcheries. 

In the event of larger numbers of 
chickens being hatched next season, as a 
result of the appeal for more eggs for 
Britain, there will be room for a few more 
sexers. 

Facifitiei for Learning CUck Sexing. 

If there are sufficient applicants, classes 
of instruction in chick sexing are usually 
held in the autunm by one of the leading 
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sexers, who is sponsored by the Chick 
Sexers* Association. It should be realised, 
however, that in addition to attending 
classes, which extend over about three 
months, it is necessary to have intensive 
practice on some thousands of chickens 
before a candidate can expect to qualify for 
a certificate. 

Good eyesight and deft fingers are essen- 
tial to expertness in the art of chick sexing ; 
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thus youth is necessary for the highest 
efficiency. Few people over the age of 30* 
years when commencing have reached the 
highest standards, and many younger candi- 
dates have attended four to six examinations 
before qualifying. 

It will, therefore, be seen that it is not 
easy to master the art of sexing — and the 
cost can be very considerable, especially if 
chickens have to be bought for practice. 


Bacon Pig Carcase Competition — from page 654. 


modem feeding methods, and a better under- 
standing of the right stage of growth and 
development at which pigs should be 
slaughtered. 

3. A number of low-grade carcases 
indicated that some farmers were still work- 
ing with strains of pigs likely to produce 
carcases of poor type. In most cases it was 
clear that the pigs concerned had made poor 
use of the valuable feed consumed. 

4. The wide range of quality of the entries 
illustrates the urgent need for the promotion 
of a comprehensive system of bacon pig car- 


case grading throughout the State, similar 
to those in operation in Denmark, Great 
Britain, Canada and New Zealand. As ob- 
served by the writer, the system in use in 
Canada works smoothly and efficiently. The 
New Zealand system is also understood to be 
most effective. 

Concliitioii. 

The competition created increased interest 
amongst farmers in bacon carcase quality,, 
and in the breeding and feeding related to it. 
The Australian Meat Board is to be con- 
gratulated on providing the prize money and 
the considerable clerical assistance required. 


Refresher Courses for Ex'Servicemen. 


No. 8 Refresher Course for Ex-servicemen will 
begin at Yanco Experiment Farm on loth 
January, 1949. The course is filling up rapidly 
and ex-servicemen from all parts of the State 
have been enrolled. 

Special instruction is being provided for those 
who wish to study irrigation farming. This will 
be in addition to normal specialist instruction in 


sheep, wool classing, dairying, pigs and horti- 
culture. 

This course will be followed by a further course 
beginning 14th March, 1949. 

Ex-servicemen who are interested should com- 
municate with the Deputy Co-ordinator of Rural 
Training, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Row-facing andl Bunch-fadng Cherries Prohibited. 


The attention of cherry-growers and others con- 
cerned is drawn by the Minister for Agriculture, 
Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A., to the reflation 
under the Plant Diseases Act which prohibits the 
practices of 'Vow-facing'* or "buncn-fadng’* in 
packing cherries. For their information the regu- 
lation IS quoted in full: 

''No person shall ftadc any cherries for sale or 
^ell any cherries which have been packed in the 

JPat* MB 


manner customarily known as 'row-facing* or 
'bunch-facing* or in any similar manner.” 

This regulation, pointed out the Minister, had 
been made during the war period in consequence 
of the shortage of labour. As that difficulty still 
continued, . the reguktion had been retained in 
force. 
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vitieyard and cilnis grove ivork. Operating economically 
on power kerosene and developing a maximum 29 li,p. at 
the drawbar Fordson Major has the power to handle its 


ORCHARD • 
CITRUS 


VINEYARD 

GROVE 


load in loose, sandy soil without slippage and to get seasonal 
jobs done on time. Independent foot-operated steering 
brakes enable short turns to be made on headlands. High 
gear-speed of 10 miles per hour makes it ideal for road 
imniing purposes. 


SWINGING DRAWBAR: Can be offset 
for working close to trees and yines. 

BELT PULLEY: For pumping water, 
wood-cutting, etc. 

POWER TAKE-OFF: For power spraying. 


Enquire from your Stats Distributor: 

MOTOR TRACTORS PTY. LTD., 369-38S Wattle Street, ULTIMO 
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A Year in Review 


Now Available! 

¥ 

Filly Riibid Fiftk Edidoi 

THE 

DAIRY MANUAL 

CoDtaios plani and tpedficalimit af 
modern dairy bnildingi and 
a wealth of mefal 
information 


The Report of the Commissioner for 
Railways for the year ended 30th 
June last discloses the following 
interesting facts: — 

The earnings amounted to 
£36,905»862. This sum was 
sufficient to meet all working ex« 
penses and statutoiy charges and 
to leave a surplus of £lll,585. 

There were 263,000,000 pas- 
senger journeys made during the 
year, f.e., equal to an average of 
about 90 passenger journeys per 
head of the population of the 
State. 

Goods traffic ^totalled 
1 7,400,000 tons, including 

56.000. 000 bushels of wheat and 

1.000. 000 bales of wool. 

New rolling stock placed in ser- 
vice included eight express passen- 
ger locomotives, eight air-condi- 
tioned passenger cars, 17 refrige- 
rator cars, 28 cattle wagons, and 
45 sheep vans. 

S. R. Nicholas, 

Secretary for Railways. 


Price Is. 2d. (fmO 


Department of Agricnhiire 
Bm 36A, G.P.O. 
Sydney 


THE PUBUC TRUSTEE 

(^Established 1914) 

Since which date assets exceeding thirty- 
seven million pounds in value 
have been administered 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Full information and FREE BOOKLET 
may be obtained on application to 
his Agent — ^the nearest Clerk 
of Petty Sessions 

or to 

Hi. Poblk Tnutec, 19 O’Cooiidl StrMt 
(Bm 7A, G.P.O.), Sydney 

P. J. E, PULLEN, PtMsc Trtom 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


Thb following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 
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Tubercle-free Herds— 


Thb following herds have been declared iree of tuberculosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise declared, this certification remains in force 
until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number Expiry 
Tested. Date. 


Herdi Other than Registered Stud 
Herds— rewsiMied. 


St. John’s Orphanage, Goulbum 

St. Michaers Orphanage, Baulkham Hills .. 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Aiinidale 

St. Vincent's Boys’ Home, Westmead 

State Penitentiary, Long Bay 

Stephenson, W. J., “ Hill View,” Fig Tree .. 

Tanner, F. S., Rural Rd., Armidale 

TosLb^, E. S., Box 76 P.O., Armidale 
Tombs, P. C., Kellys Plains, Armidale 

Tombs, R., Harlwood, Armidale 

Tosh, W. K., ” Balrownie,” Armidale 
Turnbull. J. M., “Pastime,” Ka3ruga Road 

Muswellbrook 

Ursuline Convent, Armidale 


21 

29 
la 

30 

14 
54 

4a 

36 
42 

37 

15 

97 

5 


13/4/49 

11/6/49 

8/to/5o 

9/7/49 

27/11/49 

8/10/49 

8/10/49 

8/10/49 

8/10/49 

8/10/49 

24/4/49 

7/10/48 


Owner and Address. 


Von Frankenberg, F. E. “Spring Hills,” 

Camden 

Waddell, W„ “Afton,” Oakwood Rd,. In- 

verell 

Waters, A., Marsh Street, Armidale 

Watson, J. F., Golf Links Rd., Armidale ... 
Weidman, A. B., No. 2 Dairy, Aberdeen 

Road, Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 3 Dairy, Kayuga Read, 

Muswellbrook 

Weidman, A. B., No. 4 Dairy, Kayuga Road, 

Muswellbrook 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills 

Williams, L. B., “ Birida,” Armidale 
Youth Welfare Association of Australia 


Number 

Tested. 

Expiry 

Date. 

68 

Z2/X2/48 

127 

5 7/49 

a 

8/X0/49 

5 

8/10/49 

94 

27/10/49 

98 

zB/11/4% 

48 

27/10/49 

55 


39 

miiKM 

171 

U2ki| 


Tubercle-free Areas. 

The following Areas have been declared tubercle-free and no cattle are allowed to be kept therein unless 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found free from tuberculosis. 

Armidale Area. Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Bombala Area. Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Braidwood Area. 

Cooma Area. 

Coonamble Area. 

Inverell Area. 

Narrabri Area. 

W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


^Toid Brood and its Origin. 

A Warning to Beekeepers. 


■“Foul Brood and its Origin,” a publication 
reprinted from the British Bee Journal^ and which 
■expresses the personal opinions of a Mr. E. S. 
Mayne, has been sent by the author to officers of 
•the Apiary Branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to the Editor of the Australasian Beekeeper 
and to some beekeepers. 

The author of this article proposes to ignore 
the recognised fact that American Foul Brood 
is caused by a specific disease agent {Bacillus 
larvae) f and argues that it is the result of thun- 
dery weather on brood which has been killed by 
mechanical injury or chilling. This is certainly 
not the case, and beekeepers are urged to ignore 
Mr. Mayne^s recommendations for the good reason 
that if they were followed, the disease would 
become more widely spread than it is at present. 


A comprehensive outline of the cause, control, 
etc., of American Foul Brood has recently been 
published in two instalments in the Agricultural 
Gasette (September and October, 1948). 

If this disease is to be kept at its present low 
level, or ftirther reduced in quantity, it will be 
necessary to prevent spread of the spores of 
Bacillus larvae to uninfected apiaries, and for 
known infected apiaries to be carefully watched. 

Any beekeeper who suspects the presence of 
American Foul Brood in his apiary is strongly 
urged to contact the Department immediately, and 
to send a sample of the suspect brood for expert 
diag^nosis so that if the disease should be present, 
efficient control measures can be instituted without 
delay.— D. L. Morison, Apiary Branch. 


Lice in Sheep. 

Inf Mtation Detected at Flemiiigten Saleyards. 


Owing to the increase in the number of lice- 
ittfested sheep forwarded to Flemington Sale- 
yards, the Department has again found it neces- 
sary to latifieh prosecutions against owners who 
%ave cpnsif^ such sheep to the yards for sale. 


Sale of lice-infested sheep is illegal under 
section 20 (c) of the Stock Diseases Act. In a 
recent prosecution for this offence, a fine of £$ 
and' ebsts of ^s. were imposed on a stockowner 
by the Magistrate at Parramatta Court,— DmstON 
OP Animal Industry, 
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Brucellosis-free Herds (Cattle). 

Thb following herds have been declared free of brucellosis in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme of certifying herds brucellosis-free : — 


Owner end AddreM. 


Number 
in herd. 


Begietered Stud Hurde. 

Bethunt Experiment Perm (Aynhiree) 

Cowra Experiment Perm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education — Parm Home for Boys, 

Mittagong (A.I.S.) 

Dixon, R. C., “ Elwatan,” Castle Hill (Jerseys)... 

Evans, C A. & Sons, “ Bong Bong,'* Moss Vale 
Pairbaim & Co., C. P., Woomargama (Beef Shorthorns) 
Parrer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha 

(A.I.S.) ' 

Poister, N. L., Abington, Armidale (Aberdeen-Angus) ^ 
Hawkesbury, Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) 

Hic^ Bros. hforyla." Culcalm (A.l.S.) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield (Ayrshixes) 

McEachem, H., " Nundi," Tarcutta (Red Poll) 

McSweeney, W. J., "The Rivers," Canowindra (Beef 

Shorthorns) 

Murray- Wilcox, R., " Yalalunga," Willow-Tree Road, 

Quirindi (Herefords) 

Mutton, T., "Jerseymead" Bolwaira, West Maitland 

(Stud Jerseys) 

New England Experiment Parm, Glen Innes (Jerseys)... 
New England University College, Armidale (Jersevs) ... 
Peel River Land & Mineral Co., Tamworth (Beef Short- 
horns) 

Raper, W. R., Calool, Culcaim (Beef Shorthorns) 

Reid, D. B., "Evandale," Sutton Forest (Aberdeen-! 

Angus) ' 

Reid, G. T., " Narengullen," Yass (Aberdeen-Angus) ... 
Robertson, D. H., " Turanville," Scone (Polled Beef 

Shorthomsl 

Rowntree, E. S., " Mourabce," Quirindi 

Scott, A. W,, " Milong," Young (Aberdeen- Angus) 
Simpson, F. S., " Gunnawarra," Gulargambone (Beef 

Shorthorns) ... .. ‘ 

Training Farm. Berry (A.I.S.) 

Trangie Experiment Farm, Trangie (Aberdeen -Angus).. 


46 

44 

64 

30 

58 

173 

49 

X2X 

107 

38 

67 

62 

5^ 

97 

80 

49 

16 

X02 

J03 

58 

309 

X14 

75 

XX2 

200 

x6x 

X70 


Owner and Address. 


Von Nida, F. K., Wildes Meadow 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga (Jerseys) 

Walker, Jas, R., " Strathdm," wolseley Park (Red 

Polls) 

White, H. F., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra (Abeideen- 

Angus) i 

Whitelaw, L. A., " Wendouree," Meniwa (Polled 

Shorthorns) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm (Guernseys) 

Yanco Agricultural High School (Jerseys) 

Yanco Experiment Farm... 

Young, A., ** Boxlands," Burdett, via Canowindra] 
(Polled Beef Shorthorns) 

Hurds Ochur than Rugisturud Stud Hards. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital 

CuUen-Ward, A. R., " Maul," Cumnock 

Department of Education— Farm Home for Boys, 

Gosford 

Fairbridge Farm School, Molong 

Forster, T. L., and Sons, " Abington," Armidale 
Freudenstein, W. G. A. & F. J., •’^Chippendale," Grenfell^ 

Rd., Young 

Gladesville Mental Hospital 

Homer. A. T., Moorna Pastoral Co., Wentworth 

Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Morisset Mental Hospital 

Mt. Penang Training School, Gosford 

Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Peat & Milson Islands Mental Hospital 

Prison Farm, F.mu Plains 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Camperdown, " Yaralla 

Herd 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital, Rydalircre 

Sal way, A. E., Cobargo 

St. John of God Training Centre, Morisset 

State Penitentiary, Long 

Sydney Church of England Grammar School ... 


Number 
in herd. 


30 

69 

69 

23 

92 

59 

71 

89 


• 

50 

32 

aS 

32 

69 

5^ 

r 

14 

58 

60 

34 

49* 

28 

X27 

94 

69 

57 

8 

13 

35 


W. L. Hindmarsh, Chief of Division of Animal Industry. 


State Elevators and Railways Set New Record in 
Wheat Handfing. 


“At the close of the 1947-48 wheat season on 
31st October, the carry-over of wheat amounted 
to about 14 million bushels,*’ said the Minister 
for Agriculture, Hon. E. H. Graham, M.L.A. 
More than 87 million bushels of the record crop 
of 100 million bushels harvested last year had 
been received into the railway yards, and more 
than 73 million bushels had been moved to the 
seaboard, mills, etc. This figure was an all-time 
record achieved in very difficult circumstances. 

“There can be no ar^ment but that the Rail- 
way Authorities in this State have performed 
a magnificent task,** added Mr. Graham. 

“At the same time,** said the Minister, “the 
New South Wales Grain Elevator System has 
done a remarkable job. The total capacity of the 
Grain Elevator System at one filling is approxi- 
mately 33 million bushels of wheat. During last 
year’s harvest 43 million bushels were received 
into the silos direct, and with the subsequent 
cutting in of bagged stacks the total is now well 


in excess of 52 million bushels. These figures 
also constitute an all-time record, the nearest 
approach being 39 million bushels during the 1939- 
40 harvest. 

“At the commencement of the new season on 
1st' November, the silos were empty and ready to 
receive the crop.** 

“These records were achieved notwithstanding^ 
the unfavourable conditions experienced through- 
out the State during the harvest,” continued Mr* 
Graham, “and I have no hesitation in saying that 
the successful operation involved in handling such 
a huge quantity of wheat under most difficult 
conditions was only made possible by the close 
collaboration which existed between the Austra- 
lian Workers* Union, the Railway Department,, 
the Department of Agriculture and wheatgrowers, 
and the loyal support given by all concerned dur- 
ing the movement of the wheat at the country 
silos, over the railway system and at the receival 
centres at the seaboard.” 
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Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine) 


Thb following is a list of the names and addresses of owners of herds which have been declared bnioellosis- 
free in accordance with the requirements of the Brucellosis-free Herd Scheme (Swine). The work in 
connection with this scheme has been undertaken as part of the general campaign against this disease 
and should perform a valuable service to the industry generally. Owing to the limitations of staff it will 
Hot be possible for the Department to undertake the testing of herds in general for this purpose, and in 
future only herds belonging to Government institutions, registered stud herds, or those contaming a 
preponderance of registered stud animals, will be accepted for inclusion in the list. A charge will be made 
for the work, since the inclusion of a herd in this list should be of benefit to the owner. After a herd has 
been accredited, two semi-annual tests will be required, and thereafter annual tests, provided that the 
conditions outlined in the agreement form are stricHy adhered to and that negative results are obtained at 
each test. So far as the elimination of the disease is concerned, apart from placing the herd on the 
accredited list, this work will continue as at present. 


Registered Stud Herds. 


E^^riment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boardman,^C. O. “ Falrview,” Camden. 

Campbell, D., ** Hillangrove,** Wamberal, via Gosford. 

Coclu, F. D., ** Condalarra,*' Miranda. 

Croft, F., Lufwardine, Kentucky. 

Draper, R. E., ** Glengar,’* Capertee. 

■** Endeavour *’ Stud, Camp Mackay, Kurrajong. 

Paxxer Memorial Agricultural High School, Nemingha. 

Foley, J. B. Gundilrimba Road, Loftville, via Lismore. 
Caixison Battalion (and), Manly. 

Orafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Harrie, K. H., Pennant Stud Piggery, Purchase Road, West 
Pennant Hills. 

Htwkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Holland, A. L., Argonne, Tubbul. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

McCrumm, J. H., ** Strathfield,** Walla WaUa. 


Mt. Penang Training School, Goiford. 

Nemingha State Hospital and Home. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 
.Newington State Hospital and Home, Newington. 
•Ricketts, Mrs. H. I., ^Mangus,” Young. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

Shirley, G. F., ** Camelot,” Penrith. 

Skarratt, A. C., Riverstone. 

Upston, H. £., Wattle Tree Road, Holgate, via Gosford. 
wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga. 

Wmker, J. R., ** Strathdoon/* Wolseley Park. 

White, A. N., Blakeney Stua, Orange. 

Williams, G. R. B., Gwandidan,'* Grenfell. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, wollongbar. 

Yanco Agricultural High School. 


Herds Other than Re^stered Stud Herds. 


Bathurst Gaol, Bathurst. 

Brookfield Afioiestation Camp, Mannus. 

Callan Park Mental Hospital, (UUan Park, Roselle. 
Smn Plaint Prison Farm. 

Clea Innes Prison Camp, Glen Innes. 

Cottlbum Reformatory, Goulbum. 

Kenmote Mental Hospital. 

Udeombe State Hospital. 


Morisset Mental Hospital, Moiisset. 

Orange Mental Hospital. 

Parramatta Gaol, Parramatta. 

Parramatta Mental Hospital. 

Peat and Milson Islands Mental Hospital, Hawkesbury River. 
Stockton Mental Hospital. 

Waterfall Sanatorium, Waterfall. 


Trichomoniasis in Cattle.^ 

Now Prosont in Now South Woles. 


TRiCH0M0Nnb^E^4,^iWj^i^e of cattle common to 
most countries 'olTlHe world, has been diagnosed 
in New South Wales for the first time. 

In making this statement, the Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr. Graham, said that this disease 
was due to infection of the breeding organs with 
a minute parasite, and was characterised by early 
abortion usually accompanied by a copious dis- 
charge of pus, and in some cases failure to breed. 

“For some time past the presence "bf tricho- 
moniasis has been suspected by departmental 
veterinary oflkers,” said Mr. Graham, “but up to 
^e present definite proof was not obtainable. 
Diagnosis depends upon microscopic examination 
of the discharg<|shortly after abortion. The 
organism is very fr^ile and is not easily found 
in preserved material. Tj» disease is spread 
mainly by an infected bull atibe time of service. 

. “jPotiiirmatton of the presence of thi3 disease in 
Nw South Wales makes it all the more necessary 


for farmers to watch their cattle carefully and 
note any cases of early abortion. Trichomoniasis 
is scheduled under the Stock Diseases Act, and 
all stockowners arc required by law to report 
the presence or suspect^ presence of it to their 
district stock inspector. In any case it is to the 
advantage of any farmer to obtain immediate 
advice if he has any reason to suspect the exist- 
ence of the disease in his stock.” 

The Minister went on to say that the finding of 
tridiomoniasis in the State was of considerable 
hnnortance in connection with the development of 
artificial insemination, since there were record of 
the wide dissemination of the infection in semen 
taken from an infected buU^. 

“One of the reasons which influenced me to 
introduce the Stock Insemination Bill ” said Mn 
Graham, “was to ensure that semen be cotteeted 
only from healthy bulls at insenuflation cenfre^*** 
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